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three thousand copies for the Department of Agriculture; and 
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of the House of ‘Representatives, and thirty thousand copies for 
the use of the Department of Agriculture, the illustrations -for 
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Printer, in accordance with directions of the Joint Committee 
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the Secretary of Agriculture; and the title of each of the said 
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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE. 


Wasuineton, D. C., November 15, 1918. 
Sir: The part the millions of men, women, boys, and girls 
on the farms and the organized agricultural agencies assist- 
ing them, including the Federal Department of Agriculture, 
the State colleges and departments of agriculture, and farm- 
ers’ organizations, played during the war in sustaining this 


Nation and those with which we are associated is striking 
but altogether too little known and appreciated. On them 
rested the responsibility for maintaining and increasing food 
production and for assisting in securing fuller conservation 
of food and feed stuffs. The satisfactory execution of their 
task was of, supreme importance and difficulty. 

The proper utilization of available foods is one thing; the 
increase of production along economic lines is quite a dif- 
ferent thing. It is prerequisite and fundamental. It is one 
thing to ask a man to save; it is another to ask him, con- 
fronted as he is by the chances of the market and the risk of 
loss from disease, flood, and drouth, to put his labor and 
capital into the production of food, feeds, and the raw ma- 
terial for clothing. . 

The work of the agricultural agencies is not much in the 
public eye. There is little of the dramatic about it. The 
millions of people in the rural districts are directly affected 
by it and are in more or less intimate touch with it, but to 
the great urban population it is comparatively unknown. 
Usually people in cities devote very little thought to the 
rural districts; and many of them fortunately, in normal 


times, have to concern themselves little about the food sup- 
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ply and its sources. The daily press occupies itself largely 
with the news of the hour, and the magazines have their at- 
tention centered chiefly on other activities. Consequently, 
the people in large centers have slight opportunity to ac- 
quaint themselves with rural problems and agencies. Al- 
though the Nation has, in its Federal Department and the 
State colleges and departments, agricultural agencies for the 
improvement of farming which, in point of personnel, finan- 
cial support, and effectiveness, excel those of any other three 
nations combined, very many urban people were unaware of 
the existence of such institutions, and not a few representa- 
tions were made to the effect that an administration ought to 
be created to secure an increase of production. These people 
have seen the windows of cities placarded and papers filled 
with pleas for conservation, for investment in bonds, and for 
subscriptions to the Red Cross. They have wondered why 
they have not seen similar evidence of activity in the field of 
agriculture. They did not know of the thousands of men 
and women quietly working in every rural community of the 
Nation and of the millions of bulletins and circulars dealing 
with the problems from many angles. They overlooked the 
fact that the field of these workers les outside of the city 
and did not recognize that both the problem and the methods 
were different. . 

Within the last year there has been a change. The atten- 
tion of the world has been directed to its food supply, and 
agriculture has assumed a place of even greater importance 
in the world’s thought. More space has been devoted to it 
by the daily press and weekly journals and magazines. This 
is gratifying. The towns and cities, all of them directly de- 
pendent upon agriculture for their existence and most of 
them for their growth and prosperity, must of necessity take 
an intelligent, constructive interest in rural problems and in 
the betterment of rural life. This they can do effectively 
only as they inform themselves and lend their support to 
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the carefully conceived plans of Federal and State organiza- 
tions responsible for leadership and of the more thoughtful 
and successful farmers. For some time it has been part of 
the plans of this Department to enlist the more complete 
cooperation of bankers and other business men and of their 
associations in the effort to make agriculture more profitable 
and rural communities more healthful and attractive. Re- 
cent events have lent emphasis to the appeals and very 
marked responses have been made in every part of the 
Union. 


THE AGRICULTURAL EFFORT. 


The efforts put forth by the farmers and the agricultural 
organizations to secure increased production can perhaps 
best be concretely indicated in terms of planting operations. 
The size of the harvest may not be the measure of the labors 
of the farmers. Adverse weather conditions and unusual 
ravages of insects or plant diseases may partly overcome 
and neutralize the most exceptional exertions. 


ACREAGE. 


The first year of our participation in the war, 1917, wit- 
nessed the Nation’s record for acreage planted—283,000,000 
of the leading cereals, potatoes, tobacco, and cotton, as against 
261,000,000 for the preceding year, 251,000,000 for the year 
prior to the outbreak of the European war, and 248,000,000 
for the five-year average, 1910-1914. This is a gain of 
22,000,000 over the year preceding our entry into the war 
and of 35,000,000 over the five-year average indicated. Even 
this record was exceeded the second year of the war. There 
was planted in 1918 for the same crops 289,000,000 acres, 
an increase over the preceding record year of 5,600,000. It 
is especially noteworthy that, while the acreage planted in 
wheat in 1917 was slightly less than that for the record year 
of 1915, it exceeded the five-year average (1910-1914) by 
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7,000,000; that the acreage planted in 1918 exceeded the pre- 
vious record by 3,500,000; and that the indications are that 
the acreage planted during the current fall season will con- 
siderably exceed that of any preceding fall planting. 


YIELDS. 


In each of the last two years climatic conditions over con- 
siderable sections of the Union were adverse—in 1917 espe- 
cially for wheat and in 1918 for corn. Notwithstanding 
this fact, the aggregate yield of the leading cereals in each 
of these years exceeded that of any preceding year in the 
Nation’s history except 1915. The estimated total for 1917 
was 5,796,000,000 bushels and for 1918, 5,638,000,000 bushels, 
a decrease of approximately 160,000,000 bushels. But the 
conclusion would be unwarranted that the available supplies 
for human food or the aggregate nutritive value will be less 
in 1918 than in 1917. Fortunately, the wheat production for 
the current year—918,920,000 bushels—is greatly in excess 
of that for each of the preceding two years, 650,828,000 in 
1917 and 636,318,000 in 1916, and is next to the record wheat 
crop of the Nation. The estimated corn crop, 2,749,000,000 
bushels, exceeds the five-year prewar average by 17,000,000 
bushels, is 3.4 per cent above the average in quality, and 
greatly superior to that of 1917. It has been estimated that 
of the large crop of last year, approximately 900,000,000 
bushels were soft. This, of course, was valuable as feed for 
animals, but less so than corn of normal quality. It should 
be remembered, in thinking in terms of food nutritional 
value, that, on the average, only about 12 per cent of the 
corn crop is annually consumed by human beings and that 
not more than 26 per cent ever leaves the farm. It should 
be borne in mind also that the stocks of corn on the farms 
November 1, 1918, were 118,400,000 bushels, as against less 
than 35,000,000 bushels last year, and 93,340,000 bushels, the 
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average for the preceding five years. It is noteworthy that 
‘the quality of each of the four great cereals—barley, wheat, 
corn, and oats—ranges from 38 to 5.4 per cent above the 
average. 

Equally striking are the results of efforts to secure an 
ampler supply of meat and dairy products. In spite of the 
large exportation of horses and mules, the number remain- 
ing on farms is estimated to be 26,400,000, compared with 
25,400,000 for the year preceding the European war and 24,- 
700,000, the annual average for 1910-1914. The other prin- 
cipal classes of live stock also show an increase in number— 
milch cows of 2,600,000, or from 20,700,000 in 1914 to 23,- 
300,000 in 1918; other cattle of 7,600,000, or from 35,900,000 
to 43,500,000; and swine of 12,500,000, or from 58,900,000 
to 71,400,000.. Within the last year, for the first time in 
many years, there was an increase in the number of sheep— 
1,300,000, or from 47,616,000 in 1917 to 48,900,000 in 1918. 

In terms of product the results are equally striking. The 
number of pounds of beef for 1918 is given at 8,500,000,000 
pounds, as against 6,079,000,000 for 1914; of pork, at 10,- 
500,000,000, as against 8,769,000,000; and of mutton, at 495,- 
000,000, as against 739,000,000, a total of all these products 
of 19,495,000,000 for the last year and 15,587,000,000 for the 
year preceding the European war. 

An increase is estimated in the number of gallons of milk 
produced, of 922,000,000, or from 7,507,000,000 to 8,429,- 
000,000, and in the pounds of wool of 9,729,000, or from 
290,192,000 to 299,921,000. The figures for poultry produc- 
tion have not been accurately ascertained, but it is roughly 
estimated that in 1918 we raised 589,000,000 head, compared 
with 544,000,000 in. 1914 and 522,000,000, the five-year av- 
erage, 1910-1914, while the number of dozens of eggs 
increased by 147,000,000, or from 1,774,000,000 in 1914 to 
1,921,000,000 in 1918, and, in the last year exceeded the ‘five- 
year average by 226,000,000. 
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The following tables may facilitate the examination of 


these essential facts: 


Acreage of crops in the United States. 


[Figures refer to planted acreage.] 


1918, 1917, Annual 
Crop. subject to | subject to 1914 average, 
revision. | revision. 1910-1914. 
CEREALS. 
Corman pie Sethe ee secon. 113, 835, 000 119, 755, 000 |105, 296,000 ; 103, 435,000 | 105, 240,000 
Wheat. teeta. epee ace 64, 659,000 | 59,045,000 | 56,810,000 | 54,661,000 | 52, 452, 000 
Oats. Jd. ce ees eeaaee eee 44, 475,000 | 43,572,000 | 41,527,000 | 38,442,000 | 38,014,000 
Barley sueees cee. eens 9,108,000 | 8,835,000 | 7,757,000 | 7,565, 000 7, 593, 000 
RiyOse ost one: ane eee 6,119,000 | 4,480,000 | 3,474,000] 2,733,000 | 2,562,000 
Buckwheat. 2... --seasesae= 1,045,000 | 1,006, 000 828, 000 792, 000 826, 000 
Ricensa2 tose oeeer peace 1, 120, 400 964, 000 869, 000 694, 000 733, 000 
Ra firg) $s scenes ease 5, 114,000 |) 5,453; OOO |) eb S445 OOO ere oe crear 
TG tales-c tna ee wee 245, 475, 400 |242, 810, 000 |220, 505, 000 |1 208, 322, 000 |1207, 420, 000 
VEGETABLES 
Potatoes? .fa-n2s95 52 eae oe 4,113,000 | 4,390,000 ; 3,565,000 3, 711, 000 3, 686, 000 
Sweet potatoes. ...........-- 959, 000 953, 000 774, 000 603, 000 611, 000 
Total see rks 75 ee eee 5,072,000 | 5,343,000 | 4,339,000 4,314, 000 4, 297, 000 
Tobacco!.: 57: 2.25. ta3>=bees 1,452,900 | 1,447,000 | 1, 413, 000 1, 224, 000 1, 209, 000 
Cotton 25.26 2. oss eco 37,073,000 | 33,841,000 | 34,985,000 | 36,832,000 | 35,330,000 
Grand total... ........|289,073,300 |283, 441, 000 ee 242,000 |1 250, 692, 000 |! 248, 256, 000 
1 Excluding kafirs. 
Production in the United States. 
[Figures are in round thousands; i. e., 000 omitted.] 
1918 

(unrevised | 1917, Annual 

Crops. estimate, |subject to 1916 1914 average, 
November, | revision. 1910-1914. 

1918). 
CEREALS. 

Cormipas ccc s ocean nore bush..| 2, 749, 198 |3, 159, 494 | 2, 566,927 | 2,672,804 | 2, 732, 457 
Wiheate s.42Jccs eeeeee este do... 918,920 | 650, 828 636, 318 891, 017 728, 225 
Oats y.£5) See eee eee do....| 1,535, 297 |1, 587, 286 | 1,251, 837 | 1,141,060 | 1, 157, 961 
Barleyeomeocansc eek eee do.. 236,505 | 208,975 182, 309 194, 953 186, 208 
Fi Y6 Sere Sacre aes ook eae do....| 76, 687 60, 145 48, 862 42,779 37, 568 
Buckwheat. <5 sees sees dos: 18,370 | 17, 460 11, 662 16, 881 17, 022 
RIGO. A. eee nee soee Mose eee do 41, 918 36, 278 40, 861 23, 649 24, 378 
Kafirs: Soap) eo eee dow 61,182 | 75, 866 5a, S58" eee eee = eee es 
Total... .k ~ .secmosetoee do....| 5,638,077 |5, 796, 332 | 4, 792, 634 | 4, 983, 143 | 4, 883, 819 
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Production in the United States—Continued. 
1918 

(unrevised 1917, Annual 

Crops. estimate, |subject to 1916 1914 average, 

November, | revision. 1910-1914. 

1918). 
VEGETABLES. 
POUOOS ans. ee ee eae ee bush...) 390,101 | 442, 536 286, 953 409, 921 360, 772 
Sweet potatoes.....0......... @oree— 88, 114 87,141 70, 955 56, 574 57,117 
Beans (commercial).......... MOonwe 17, 802 14, 967 10, 715 DL OSB eter ce nale 
Onions, fall commercial crop..do.... 13, 438 12, 309 7, 8383 (Coe ee enere 
Cabbage (commercial).......- tons. . 565 475 252 (COE Stee eae 
FRUITS. | 
POsChesae ter, Jeee acter bush. . 40, 185 45, 066 37, 505 54, 109 43, 752 
TEA es saan eeepc ere area ee dos 10,342 | 13,281 11, 874 12, 086 11, 184 
pp lesaeas seek aos Setcee 5. do....| 197,360} 174,608] 204,582] 253,200] 197, 898 
Cranberries, 3 States.......-. bbls 374 255 471 G4aa Se enee one 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
dilexsoed pee e vs vet eb. 2k bush... 14, 646 8, 473 14, 296 13, 749 18, 353 
"SLES OY 00302) os a tons. . 6, 549 5, 980 6, 228 5, 585 5,391 
MT opacCOMen Mees eS sess. le. Ibs..| 1, 266,686 |1, 196, 451 | 1,153,278 | 1,034,679 | 991, 958 
INS se ea ee tons... 86,254] 94,930] 110,992 88, 686 81, 640 
CORDOR ee eet ec eg bales. 11, 818 11, 302 11, 450 16, 135 14, 259 
HOLPHOTE SIN nee: oon ee galls... 29, 757 34,175 1S;668 ees 2 kere epee eee 
Reanutee Mere sisen be. ess bush 52,617 | 56, 104 85; 804 | san Sha Me, ate Ae 
Broom corn, 5 States......--- tons... 52 52 BON Ses eee hater eee 
Cloverisced os. 5-02 5- 22---5-- bush. . 1, 248 1, 439 tb; 706: lan ae es cle eee tet 
1 No estimate. 
Number of live stock on farms on Jan. 1, 1910-1918. 
[Figures are in round thousands; i. e., 000 omitted.] 

Annual 

Kind. 1918 1917 1916 1914 average, 

1910-1914. 
SIDINGS ke 8 SPSRee ce aa secre ee ene Ome 21, 563 21, 210 21, 159 20, 962 20, 430 
IMalesunsenacesaace a sseeeaeesas eee 4, 824 4, 723 4, 593 4, 449 4, 346 
Milch.cowsts. eae ee ese ace st 23,284} 22,894] 22,108] 20,737 20, 676 
(Onnerien ttle: see an ees olen seers 43, 546 41, 689 39, 812 35, 855 38, 000 
SPiediok -e ct ees See a ee een 48,900 | 47,616 | 48,625] 49,719 51, 929 
i 71, 374 67, 503 67, 766 58, 933 61, 865 
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Estimated production of meat, milk, and wool. 


[Figures are in round thousands; i. e., 00 omitted.] 


Product. 1918 1917 1916 1914 1909 

Beefl..... SHOE AP EAs pounds..| 8,500,000 | 7,384,007 | 6,670,938 | 6,078,908 | 8, 138, 000 

Porcelain do... .|10, 500, 000 | 8, 450, 148 |10, 587, 765 | 8, 768,532 | 8, 199, 000 

Mutton and goat!.........-- do....| 495,000 491, 205 633, 969 739, 401 615, 000 

MT Gal gee te oe eae do....|19, 495, 000 |16, 325,360 |17, 892, 672 |15, 586, 841 | 16, 952,000 

Mille tov os cas ceecsnsosnsses gallons..| 8,429,000 | 8, 288,000 | 8,003,000 | 7,507,000 | 7, 466, 406 
Wool (including pulled wool) 

DouNds ssa eee ee 299,921 | 281,892 | 288,490 | 290,192 289, 420 

Eggs produced?......-.-- dozens..| 1,921,000 | 1,884,000 | 1,848,000 | 1,774,000 | 31,591,000 

Poultry raised 2........-- number. . 589, 000 578, 000 567, 000 544, 000 3 488, 000 


1 Estimated, for 1914-1917, by the Bureau of Animal Industry. Figures for meat production 
for 1918 are tentative estimates based upon 1917 production and a comparison of slaughter 
under Federal inspection for nine months of 1918 with the corresponding nine months in 1917. 

2 Rough estimate. 

3 Annual averages for 1910-1914: Eggs, 1,695,000,000 dozen; poultry, 522,000,000. 


VALUES. 


On the basis of prices that have recently prevailed, the 
value of all crops produced in 1918 and of live stock on farms 
on January 1, including horses, mules, cattle, sheep, swine, 
and poultry, is estimated to be $24,700,000,000, compared 
with $21,325,000,000 for 1917, $15,800,000,000 for 1916, 
$12,650,000,000 for 1914, and $11,700,000,000 for the five-year 
average. Of course, this greatly increased financial showing 
does not mean that the Nation is better off to that extent or 
that its real wealth has advanced in that proportion. Con- 
sidering merely the domestic relations, the true state is indi- 
cated rather in terms of real commodities, comparative 
statements of which are given in foregoing paragraphs. The 
increased values, however, do reveal that the monetary re- 
turns to the farmers have increased proportionately with 
those of other groups of producers in the Nation and that 
their purchasing power has kept pace in the rising scale of 
prices. 
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PLANS FOR 1919. 


It is too early to make detailed suggestions for the spring 
planting season of 1919. During this fall the Department, 
the agricultural colleges, and other agencies carried on a 
campaign for a large wheat acreage, and indications were 
given by States as to where the requisite planting could be 
secured without calling for an extension of the area or even a 
normal acreage in the States which had suffered from drouth 
for two years. It was suggested that, if possible, at least 
45,000,000 acres of wheat should be planted. Fortunately, 
we have two seasons for wheat sowing, and the Department 
was aware of the fact that, if a large acreage was planted 
in the fall and came through the winter in good condition, 
there would be an opportunity to make appropriate sugges- 
tions in reference to the spring operations. The informal 
indications coming to the Department are that the farmers 
exceeded the plantings suggested by the Department. We do 
not know how either the wheat or the rye will come through 
the winter, and are not now able to state what the require- 
ments should be for the next season, nor can anyone now tell 
what the world demand will be at the close of the harvest 
season of 1919. We do know that for the ensuing months 
the Nation is likely to be called upon for large quantities 
of available food and feeds to supply not only the peoples 
with whom we cooperated in the war but also those of the 
neutrals and the central powers. This will involve a con- 
tinuation of conservation on the part of our people and 
probably of the maintenance of a satisfactory range of prices 
for food products during the period. When the nations of 
Europe will return to somewhat normal conditions and re- 
sume the planting of bread and feed grains sufficient in large 
measure to meet their requirements, and whether the ship- 


ping will open up sufficiently to permit the free movement 
98911°—vBK 1918 ——2 
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of grains from distant countries like Australia, India, and 
Argentina, it is impossible now to say. It is certain that 
all these nations will direct their attention very specifically 
to the producing of supplies in respect to which good returns 
may naturally be expected. It will be to the interest of the 
whole world to expedite this process as much as possible; 
and, while the problem of immediate distribution of avail- 
able foods demands urgent consideration, the production 
programs for the next harvest should also receive no less 
common and urgent attention. 

Two things seem to be clear. One is that for a consider- 
able period the world will have need particularly of a larger 
supply than normal of certain live stock, and especially of 
fats. We must not fail, therefore, to adopt every feasible 
means of economically increasing these things; and, as a 
part of our program, we shall give thought to the securing 
of an adequate supply of feed stuffs and to the eradica- 
tion and control of all forms of animal disease. The De- 
partment has already taken steps in this direction and has 
issued a circular containing detailed suggestions. 

Another is the need of improving the organization of our 
agricultural agencies for the purpose of intelligently execut- 
ing such plans as may seem to be wise. We shall attempt not 
only to perfect the organization and cooperation of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, the agricultural colleges and State 
departments, and the farmers’ organizations, but we shall 
especially labor to strengthen the local farm bureaus and 
other organizations which support so effectively the exten- 
sion forces and assist them in their activities. This is highly 
desirable not only during the continuance of present abnor- 
mal conditions but also for the future. The local as well 
as the State and Federal agencies are of supreme importance 
to the Nation in all its activities designed to make rural life 
more profitable, healthful, and attractive, and, therefore, to 
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secure adequate economic production, efficient distribution, 
and necessary conservation. 

The Department of Agriculture, the agricultural colleges, 
and other organizations will continue to give definite thought 
to all the problems, will keep close track of developments, 
and, at the proper time in advance of the next planting sea- 
son, will lay the situation before the farmers of the Nation. 
They will attempt to outline the needs and to suggest par- 
ticular crops the increased production of which should be 
emphasized. 


COOPERATION OF OFFICIAL AGENCIES. 


To aid in securing larger production and fuller conserva- 
tion during 1917 and 1918, the Department and the State 
colleges and commissioners of agriculture were in cordial 
cooperation. I can not adequately express my appreciation 
of the spirit which the State officials manifested in placing 
themselves at the service of the Government and of the ex- 
tent, variety, and effectiveness of their efforts in every under- 
taking. The authorities and staffs of the agricultural col- 
leges in every State of the Union placed their facilities at 
the disposal of the Department, supported its efforts and 
plans with the utmost zeal, and omitted no opportunity, on 
their own initiative, to adopt and prosecute helpful measures 
and to urge the best agricultural practice suited to their 
localities. They not only responded promptly to every 
request made on them to cooperate in the execution of plans 
but also liberally made available to the Department the 
services of many of their most efficient officers. Equally 
generous was the support of the great agricultural journals 
of the Union. They gladly sent their representatives to 
attend conferences called by the Federal Department and 
through their columns rendered vast service in the dissemi- 
nation of information. 
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Very much assistance also was received from the National 
Agricultural Advisory Committee, created jointly by the 
Secretary of Agriculture and the Food Administrator for the 
purpose of securing the views of farmers and farm organiza- 
tions and of seeing that nothing was omitted to safeguard 
all legitimate interests. This body, as a whole and also 
through its subcommittees, studied the larger and more 
critical agricultural problems confronting the Government, 
gave.many valuable criticisms and highly useful sugges- 
tions, and assisted in the several communities in making 
known the plans and purposes of the Department. The 
committee included, in addition to representative farmers, 
the heads of a number of the leading farm organizations. 
It was composed of former Gov. Henry C. Stuart, of Vir- 
ginia, a farmer and cattleman and member of the price- 
fixing committee of the War Industries Board, giving special 
attention to the consideration of price activities bearing on 
farm products; Oliver Wilson, of Illinois, farmer and master 
of the National Grange; C. S. Barrett, of Georgia, president 
of the Farmers’ Educational and Cooperative Union; D. O. 
Mahoney, of Wisconsin, farmer specializing in cigar leaf 
tobacco and president of the American Society of Equity; 
Milo D. Campbell, of Michigan, president of the National 
Milk Producers’ Federation; Eugene D. Funk, of Tlinois, ex- 
President of the National Grain Association and president 
of the National Corn Association; N. H. Gentry, of Mis- 
souri, interested in swine production and improvement and 
vice president of the American Berkshire Association; Frank 
J. Hagenbarth, of Idaho, cattle and sheep grower and presi- 
dent of the National Wool Growers’ Association; Elbert S. 
Brigham, of Vermont, dairyman and commissioner of agri- 
culture; W. L. Brown, of Kansas, wheat grower and mem- 
ber of the State board of agriculture; David R. Coker, of 
South Carolina, chairman of the State council of. defense, 
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successful cotton farmer, and producer of improved types 
of cotton; W. R. Dodson, of Louisiana, farmer and dean of 
the Louisiana College of Agriculture; Wesley G. Gordon, of 
Tennessee, demonstrator of better farming and influential in 
promoting the introduction of crimson clover and other 
legumes in his State; John Grattan, of Colorado, agricul- 
tural editor, member of the Grange and Farmers’ Union, 
and cattle feeder; J. N. Hagan, of North Dakota, general 
farmer planting spring wheat on a large scale and commis- 
sioner of agriculture and labor; W. W. Harrah, of Oregon, 
wheat grower, director of the Farmers’ Union Grain Agency 
of Pendleton, and member of the Farmers’ Educational and 
Cooperative Union; C. W. Hunt, of Iowa, general farmer 
and large corn planter and live-stock producer; H. W. Jef- 
fers, of New Jersey, dairyman, president of the Walker- 
Gordon Laboratory Co., and member of the State board of 
agriculture; Isaac Lincoln, of South Dakota, banker and 
successful grower on a large scale of special varieties of seed 
grains; David M. Massie, of Ohio, general farmer and suc- 
cessful business man, interested particularly in farm man- 
agement; William F. Pratt, of New York, general farmer, 
agricultural representative on the board of trustees of Cor- 
nell University, and member of the State Farm and Markets 
Council; George C. Roeding, of California, fruit grower, 
nurseryman, and irrigation farmer, and president of the 
State agricultural society; Marion Sansom, of Texas, cattle- 
man, live-stock merchant, and director of the Federal re- 
serve bank at Dallas; and C. J. Tyson, of Pennsylvania, gen- 
eral farmer and fruit grower and former president of the 
Pennsylvania State Horticultural Association. 


COOPERATIVE EXTENSION SERVICE. 


The emergency through which the Nation has passed only 
served to emphasize the supreme importance of the Coopera- 
tive Agricultural Extension Service.. It has become increas- 
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ingly clear that no more important piece of educational 
extension machinery has ever been created. It has been 
amply demonstrated that the most effective means of getting 
information to the farmers and their families and of se- 
curing the application of the best scientific and practical 
processes is through the direct touch of well-trained men 
and women. With additional funds made available through 
the regular agricultural extension act, and especially through 
the emergency food-production measure, the Department, in 
cooperation with the State colleges, quickly took steps to 
expand the extension forces with a view to place in each 
rural county one or more agents. When this Nation entered 
the war in April, 1917, there was a total of 2,149 men and 
women employed in county, home demonstration, and boys’ 
and girls’ club work, distributed as follows: County agent 
work, 1,461; home demonstration work, 545; boys’ and girls’ 
club work, 148. In November of this year the number had 
increased to 5,218, of which 1,513 belong to the regular staff 
and 3,705 to the emergency force. There were 2,732 in the 
county agent service, 1,724 in the home demonstration work, 
and 762 in the boys’ and girls’ club activities. This does not 
include the larger number of specialists assigned by the De- 
partment and the colleges to aid the extension workers in 
the field and to supplement their efforts. 

It would be almost easier to tell what these men and 
women did not do than to indicate the variety and extent 
of their operations. They have actively labored not only to 
further the plans for increased economical production along 
all lines and carried to the rural population the latest and 
best information bearing on agriculture, but also to secure 
the conservation of foods and feeds on the farm; and, in 
addition, many of them have aided in the task of promoting 
the better utilization of food products in the cities. They 
constitute the only Federal machinery in intimate touch with 
the millions of people in the farming districts. They have, 
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therefore, been able to render great service to other branches 
of the Government, such as the Treasury in its Liberty Loan 
campaigns, the Red Cross, the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, and other organizations in their war activities, and 
the Food Administration in its special tasks. 


WORK OF THE DEPARTMENT. 


It would require a volume even to outline all the things 
which the Department of Agriculture has done. It stimu- 
lated production, increasingly controlled plant and animal 
diseases, reducing losses from the cattle tick, hog cholera, 
tuberculosis, predatory animals, and crop pests, and, in con- 
junction with the Department of Labor, rendered assistance 
to the farmers in securing labor. It safeguarded seed stocks 
and secured and distributed good seeds to farmers for cash 
at cost; acted jointly with the Treasury Department in mak- 
ing loans from the President’s special fund to distressed 
farmers in drouth-stricken sections; aided in transporting 
stock from the drouth areas; greatly assisted in the market- 
ing of farm products, and, under enormous difficulties, helped 
the farmers to secure a larger supply of fertilizers. At the 
direction of the President, it is administering under license 
the control of the stockyards and of the ammonia, fertilizer, 
and farm-equipment industries. 

The Department maintained intimate touch with the War 
and Navy Departments, the War Industries, War Trade, 
and Shipping Boards, and the Fuel and Food Administra- 
tions. Through the Bureau of Animal Industry, it not only 
continued to safeguard the meat supply for the civilian 
population, but it also inspected the meats used at the vari- 
ous cantonments, training camps, forts, posts, and naval sta- 
tions, and aided in the organization of the veterinary corps. 
Through the Forest Service it rendered valuable assistance 
to practically all branches of the Government having to do 
with the purchase or use of forest products and to many in- 
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dustries which supply war material to the Government, made 
a thorough study of the lumber situation, aided in many 
directions the Bureau of Aircraft Production and the Navy 
Department in the execution of their aeroplane programs, 
conducted cooperative tests on a large scale at the Forest 
Products Laboratory, and collaborated in the organization 
of the forestry regiments. Its Bureau of Markets handled 
the distribution of nitrate of soda to farmers for cash at 
cost, cooperated with the War Industries Board in broaden- 
ing the channels of distribution and stimulating the use of 
stocks of low-grade cotton, and worked with the Food Ad- 
ministration in the handling of grains and in other of its 
activities. Its Bureau of Chemistry assisted other depart- 
ments in preparing specifications for articles needed by them, 
aided the War Department in the organization of its chem- 
ical research work and in making tests of fabrics and sup- 
plies, worked out formulas for waterproofing leather, and 
maintained intimate touch with the related services of the 
Food Administration. The Department collaborated with 
the War Department in its handling of the draft, with 
special reference to its problem of leaving on the farms the 
indispensable skilled agricultural laborers. In like manner, 
through the States Relations Service and the Bureaus of 
Soils, Roads, Biology, and Entomology, the Department’s 
services have been freely extended to other branches of the 
Government. It would be impossible in reasonable space to 
indicate its participation in all directions, and reference 
must therefore be made to reports of the several bureaus. 


MEAT SUPPLY. 


Farm animals and their products received a large share of 
the Department’s attention. Efforts were directed toward 
increasing the output of meat, milk, butter, and other fats, 
cheese, poultry, eggs, wool, and hides, first, by encouraging 
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the live-stock raiser to make a direct increase in his herds 
and flocks and their products and, second, by assisting him 
to prevent loss from disease. 

The campaigns for increased production yielded especially 
fruitful results in respect to pigs and poultry. Indications 
are that the increase of 15 per cent in pork production this 
year over 1917, asked for by the Food Administration, will 
be realized, at least in weight if not in number of hogs. 
Poultry and eggs also show a material increase, and enor- 
mous quantities of the latter were preserved by householders 
in the season of plenty for use in time of scarcity. 

Steps were taken also to encourage the growing of cattle 
and sheep, but results are naturally slower with these ani- 
mals than with pigs and poultry. Stockmen in all parts of 
the country were urged to carry sufficient numbers of cattle 
in order to make the fullest possible use of pastures and 
feeds which otherwise would have been wasted; cattle 
feeders were advised how to save certain grain for human 
consumption by substituting other feeds for their stock, 
and efforts were continued to bring about an increase in the 
number of cattle in the areas freed from ticks. 

Through the joint action of the Bureaus of Animal Indus- 
try and Markets and the States Relations Service valuable 
assistance was rendered in the movement of cattle from 
the drouth-stricken areas of Texas. The county agents in 
that State, cooperating with the extension workers in Louisi- 
ana, Alabama, Georgia, Oklahoma, Mississippi, Arkansas, 
and Florida, and with the agents of the other bureaus men- 
tioned, indicated to farmers in regions of heavy crop pro- 
duction the manner in which the cattle could be obtained 
from the distressed sections and have greatly aided in ar- 
ranging for their transportation. As a result of their ef- 
forts it is estimated that approximately 300,000 head of 
cattle were saved from starvation or premature slaughter. 
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The increasing control and eradication of animal diseases 
stimulated production on a more economical basis. For 
years the Department has been carrying on such work, but 
during the past year its efforts were greatly extended and 
more vigorously prosecuted with unusually favorable results. 

Tuer carrie TICK.—The progress made in the eradication 
of the southern cattle ticks led to the release from quarantine 
of 67,308 square miles, the largest area freed in any year 
since the beginning of the work in 1906. The total free 
area is now 379,312 square miles, or 52 per cent of that 
originally quarantined; and the work of the past summer 
will result in the addition of 79,217 more on December 1. 
The release of the remainder of the State of Mississippi 
since my last report makes the first strip of uninfested ter- 
ritory from the interior to the Gulf of Mexico, and the pro- 
posed action on December 1 will liberate the entire State of 
South Carolina, thus opening a broad avenue of free terri- 
tory to the Atlantic Ocean. 

The method of eradication employed is the systematic and 
regular dipping, throughout the season, in a standard ar- 
senical solution, of all cattle in a community. The cost has 
been from 18 to 50 cents a head, while the enhanced value of 
each animal greatly exceeds this, one canvass having shown > 
an estimated average increase of $9.76. The eradication of 
the ticks not only prevents heavy losses, but also permits the 
raising of high-class beef cattle and the development of 


dairying in sections where neither was before economically 
possible. 


Hoc cHorrra.—The ravages of hog cholera, the greatest — 
obstacle to.increasing hog production, were greatly reduced 
as a. result of the cooperative campaign conducted i 33 
States. The methods of control involved farm sanitation, 
quarantine, and the application of anti-hog-cholera serum. 
Data compiled by the Department show that the losses from 
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hog cholera in the year ending March 31, 1918, amounted to 
only $32,000,000, as compared with $75,000,000 in 1914, a 
reduction of more than 50 per cent in less than five years. 
Stated in another way, the death rate from hog cholera in 
the United States was 144 per thousand in 1897, 118 in 1914, 
and only 42 in 1917, the lowest in 35 years. 

The protective serum was used also at public stockyards 
during the last year. Among the hogs received at market 
centers there are many which are too light in weight for 
slaughtering and which should be sent back to farms for 
further growth and fattening. Formerly, because of the 
danger of spreading cholera, the Department would not 
allow hogs to leave public stockyards except for immediate 
slaughter. The result was that all light-weight hogs sent 
to the markets were slaughtered. Some of these were young 
sows suitable for breeding. Now the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry treats these immature pigs with serum and allows 
them to be shipped out as stockers and feeders. During the 
past year more than 250,000 head were handled in this way. 
Their average weight was approximately 100 pounds. It is 
probable that practically all of them were returned to the 
markets later at an average weight of 250 to 275 pounds, 
making an aggregate gain of about 40,000,000 pounds of 
pork. 

TusercuLosis.—T uberculosis, the most widely distributed 
destructive disease that now menaces the live-stock industry, 
recently was made a special object of attack. In coopera- 
tion with State authorities and live-stock owners, a cam- 
paign was undertaken in 40 States to eradicate tuberculosis 
from herds of pure-bred cattle, from swine, and in selected 
areas. At present our efforts are concentrated on the first 
project, since the pure-bred herds are the foundation of our 
breeding stock. A plan adopted in December, 1917, by the 
United States Live Stock Sanitary Association and repre- 
sentatives of breeders’ associations, and approved by the 
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Department, was put into operation with the assistance of a 
large number of herd owners. Herds are tested with tuber- 
culin, and any diseased animals are removed and the prem- 
ises cleaned and disinfected. Subsequent tests are made 
at proper intervals. By this means there is being established 
an accredited list of pure-bred herds from which breeding 
stock may be secured with reasonable assurance that it is 
free from tuberculosis. The first list, consisting of more 
than 1,000 names of owners of herds of pure-bred cattle, 
representing tests made up to the end of the fiscal year, was 
compiled and printed for distribution to breeders. 
PaRASITIC AND OTHER DISEASES.—Enlarged forces and more 
energetic measures brought further progress in the eradi- 
cation of the parasitic diseases known as scabies or scab of 
sheep and cattle. These diseases now linger in only a few 
small areas. Aid was extended to the War Department and 
to State and local authorities in reducing and preventing 
losses from influenza or shipping fever of horses, which has 
been very prevalent among animals collected for Army pur- 
poses. Greater efforts were put forth also to control, reduce, 
and prevent blackleg, anthrax, hemorrhagic septicemia, con- 
tagious abortion, dourine, parasites, plant poisoning, and 
other diseases which operate to reduce live-stock production. 


PREDATORY ANIMALS. 


The increasing control and destruction of predatory ani- 
mals had a direct bearing on live-stock production. During 
the year there were captured and killed 849 wolves, 26,241 
‘coyotes, 85 mountain lions, and 3,462 bobcats and lynxes. 
It is estimated that the destruction of these pests resulted 
in a saving of live stock valued at $2,376,650. 

The cooperative State campaigns organized to exterminate 
native rodents, mainly prairie dogs, ground squirrels, pocket 
gophers, and jack rabbits, which annually destroy $150,- 
000,000 worth of food and feed products, proved to be practi- 
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cal and of great immediate value in increasing grain and 
forage production. To destroy ground squirrels and prairie 
dogs on more than 3,295,000 acres of agricultural lands in 
Montana, 15,865 farmers distributed 276 tons of poisoned 
grain prepared under direction, while in North Dakota 
34,796 treated once approximately 5,430,000 acres and a 
second time over 7,000,000 acres covered in similar campaigns 
during the preceding two years. In Idaho the work has 
been in progress in 22 counties, with more than 4,000 farmers 
and officials assisting; and it is planned to include every 
county in the State next year. Similar work was organized 
and is in progress in Washington, Oregon, Wyoming, Utah, 
Colorado, Nevada, California, Arizona, and New Mexico in 
cooperation with agricultural college extension departments, 
State councils of defense, and other local organizations. 
Several million bushels of grain and much hay and forage 
were saved through these efforts, which will be continued on 
an enlarged scale during the coming year. 


NATIONAL FOREST RANGES. 


A very material increase was brought about in the pro- 
duction of meat and wool on the forest ranges. Careful ob- 
servation of range conditions and study of the methods 
which would secure the most complete utilization of the for- 
age disclosed that a very considerable increase in the number 
of animals was possible without overgrazing the forests. The 
number of cattle under permit for the 1918 season was nearly 
2,140,000, and of sheep more than 8,450,000. In two years 
there were placed on the forests approximately 1,000,000 
additional head of live stock, representing about 25,000,000 
pounds of beef, 16,000,000 of mutton, and 4,000,000 of wool. 

The season of 1918 strikingly illustrated the advantages 
which the National Forest ranges offer to the western live- 
stock industry. Throughout the West the ranges outside the 
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forests. were generally in bad shape on account of drouth 
conditions. The live-stock business is becoming precarious 
for owners who are dependent upon the open public range; 
many are closing out, and the number of range stock is being 
reduced. On the other hand, the use of the National Forest 
ranges is increasing and their productivity is rising under 
the system of regulation. Never was the wisdom of Govern- 
_ment control of these ranges more manifest than at the 
present time. 
DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


The Department endeavored to bring about an increase in 
the output of dairy products by means of more and better 
cows, improved methods and practices, and the extension of 
dairying in sections where the industry had not been fully 
developed. Continued encouragement was given to the de- 
velopment of the dairy industry in Southern and Western 
States, to the organization and operation of cheese factories 
in the mountainous regions of the South, and to the build- 
ing of silos as a means of providing winter feed. 

The food value of dairy products was brought to the at- 
tention of the consuming public and their economical use ad- 
vocated. An extensive campaign was waged to encourage 
the production and consumption of cottage cheese as a means © 
of utilizing for human food skim milk and buttermilk, large 
quantities of which ordinarily are fed to live stock or are 
wasted. Printed matter on the nutritional value of cottage 
cheese and on the methods of making it was issued in large 
editions and widely circulated, in cooperation with State ex- 
tension organizations, and specialists were sent out to en- 
courage its production and consumption. 


THE FEDERAL MEAT INSPECTION. 


The Federal meat-inspection service covered 884 estab- 
lishments in 253 cities and towns. There were slaughtered 
under inspection 10,938,287 cattle, 3,323,079 calves, 8,769,498 
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sheep, 149,503 goats, and 35,449,247 swine, a total of 58,629,612 
animals. Compared with the preceding fiscal year, these 
figures represent a decline of 5,000,000 in the total number 
.of animals, but an increase of nearly 1,750,000 cattle and 
more than 600,000 calves. Condemnations amounted to 
206,265 animals or carcasses and-528,481 parts of carcasses. 
The supervision of meats and products prepared and pro- 
cessed covered 7,905,184,924 pounds, and resulted in the con- 
demnation of 17,548,184 pounds. There were certified for 
export 2,510,446,802 pounds of meat and meat food products. 


GOOD FOOD FOR SOLDIERS AND SAILORS. 


At the request of the Secretary of War and the Secretary 
of the Navy, the Department participated in protecting our 
military and naval forces against unwholesome foods. The 
Federal meat inspection, which for years has safeguarded 
the civil population of the United States from bad meat in 
interstate commerce, was extended to include the special 
supervision of the meat supply of the American Army and 
Navy. The examination, selection, and handling of meats 
and fats are in expert hands from the time the live animals 
are driven to slaughter until the finished product is delivered 
in good condition to the mess cooks. Inspectors were as- 
signed to the various cantonments, training camps, forts, 
posts, and other places in the United States where large 
numbers of troops are assembled and, at the close of the 
fiscal year, there were 69 such experts with the Army and 
30 with the Navy. 


MARKET NEWS SERVICES. 


As soon as the appropriations under the food production 
act became available steps were taken to expand much of 
the regular work of the Bureau of Markets and to institute 
certain new lines. The Market News Services, which had 
been established on a relatively small scale, were greatly 
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enlarged until at the close of the fiscal year there were ap- 
proximately 90 branch offices distributing market informa- 
tion to all sections of the country over practically 14,000 
miles of leased wires. Many producers, distributors, and 
others have come to depend on these services and to make 
less use of commercial price-quoting agencies, which are not 
able to furnish data so reliable, accurate, prompt, and com- 
prehensive. 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. 


An organization was built up for the national interchange 
of market information on fruits and vegetables, and the news 
service on these products was made continuous throughout 
the year for the first time since it was instituted. Reports 
were issued in season covering approximately 32 commodities 
and indicating daily car-lot shipments, the jobbing prices in 
the principal markets throughout the country, and other 
shipping-point facts for these crops. In addition to the 
permanent market stations opened during the period of 
important crop movements temporary field stations were 
operated at 82 points in various producing sections, more 
than twice as many as in the preceding year. 


LIVE STOCK AND MEATS. 


The news service on live stock and meats was extended to 
include additional important live stock and meat marketing 
centers and producing districts. New features also were 
added to make the service more useful to producers and the 
trade. The daily reports on meat-trade conditions, which 
formerly gave information on the demand, supphes,. and 
wholesale prices of western dressed fresh meats in four of 
the most important eastern markets, now cover also Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, and Pittsburgh. Asa supplement 
to the daily reports, a weekly review is published. The daily 
telegraphic report on live-stock shipments west of the Alle- 
gheny Mountains was expanded to include all live stock 
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loaded on railroads throughout the United States. Informa- 
tion regarding the “in” and “out” movement in certain 
feeding districts is being published. This work is valuable 
in indicating the potential meat supply of the country and 
will be developed as rapidly as available funds permit. 

On June 1, 1918, the Department took over the furnish- 
ing of all telegraphic market reports distributed daily from 
the Chicago Union Stock Yards on live-stock receipts and 
prices, including not only those regularly sent over the 
leased wire of the Bureau of Markets but all reports used 
by commercial news agencies and press associations. The 
substitution of a Government report for the previous un- 
official service has exerted a material influence in restoring 
confidence in the reports of market conditions, the lack of 
which has been a fundamental obstacle to the economic de- 
velopment of the live-stock industry. 


DAIRY AND POULTRY PRODUCTS. 


The news service on dairy and poultry products gives 
prices of butter, eggs, and cheese, trade conditions, market 
receipts, storage movement, and supplies in storage and in 
the hands of wholesalers and jobbers. Since the fall of 1917 
it has covered Washington, Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Minneapolis, and San Francisco. Data were. se- 
cured each month from approximately 14,000 dairy manu- 
facturing plants in the United States, showing the quan- 
tities produced of such products as whey, process butter, 
oleomargarine, cheese of -different kinds, condensed and 
evaporated milk, various classes of powdered milk, casein, 
and milk sugar. 


GRAIN, HAY, AND FEED. 


Biweekly statements on the stocks of grain, hay, and feed, 
the supply of and demand for these commodities, and the 


prices at which they were being bought and sold in carload 
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lots, were issued from New York, Richmond, Atlanta, Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Oklahoma, Denver, Spo- 
kane, and San Francisco. 

Through the machinery of these services, emergency work 
of special value was conducted. At the request of the Di- 
rector General of Railroads, a survey was made to deter- 
mine the exact location of the soft corn in the United States 
and the number of freight cars needed to move it; and, at 
the request of the Food Administration, the feed require- 
ments of New York, Pennsylvania, and New England were 
ascertained. Temporary offices were opened in the drouth- 
stricken regions at Fort Worth, Tex., Bismarck, N. Dak., 
and Bozeman, Mont., to assist farmers and cattle raisers in 
securing supplies of feed, and aid was thus given in saving 
thousands of cattle from starvation or premature slaughter. 


SEEDS. 


Although it has been apparent for several years that it 
would be extremely desirable to have available more depend- 
able and complete information on seed-marketing conditions, 
the situation did not become acute until war was declared. 
To meet the conditions then encountered, field offices were 
opened in Chicago, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Atlanta, Spo- 
kane, San Francisco, and Denver. Information obtained 
through them and through voluntary reporters throughout 
the country is disseminated by means of a monthly publica- 
tion entitled “ The Seed Reporter.” The workers connected 
with this service have cooperated fully with the seed-stocks 
committee of the Department in furthering effective seed 
distribution. 


LOCAL MARKET REPORTING SERVICE. 
What is known as the Local Market Reporting Service 


covers an entirely new field and is a logical and necessary 
supplement to the national telegraphic news services. The 
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first experiment was made in Providence, R. I., shortly be- 
fore the beginning of the last fiscal year and was so suc- 
cessful that, when emergency funds became available, the 
work was broadened and, in cooperation with local authori- 
ties, agents were placed in 15 additional cities. This service 
consists largely of reports on local market. conditions and 
prices based on daily observations and is conducted primarily 
for the benefit of growers and consumers, though it is also 
very useful to dealers. Consumers’ figures are made public 
through the local newspapers and are helpful guides for the 
housewife. The growers’ reports contain brief discussions of 
market features, changes, and developments, and give tables 
showing prices received by producers for certain products 
and, as well, those of wholesale and commission dealers. 


INSPECTION OF FOOD PRODUCTS, 


Since the fall of 1917 the Department, through the Food 
Products Inspection Service, has made it possible for ship- 
pers to receive certificates from disinterested Federal repre- 
sentatives as to the condition of their fruit and vegetable 
shipments upon arrival at large central markets. There are 
now inspectors in 36 of the most important markets of the 
country. As a result of their activities, perishable food- 
stuffs entered more quickly into the channels of consump- 
tion, cars were released more promptly, and many rejections 
and reversions prevented. The service was used extensively 
by the Food Administration and by the Army and Navy in 
connection with their purchases of food supplies. Inspec- 
tions are now made not only at the request of shippers but 
also of receivers and other interested parties. 

Owing to the ever-increasing distance between important 
producing sections and large consuming centers, the ques- 
tion of the conservation of food, both in transportation and 
storage, has become a vital one. During the past year the 
results obtained in previous investigational work along these 
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lines were made the basis of extensive demonstrations. Pro- 
ducers were given practical advice regarding the proper 
methods of picking, grading, packing, handling, storing 
and shipping the more perishable products, such as fruits 
and vegetables. The proper construction not only of storage 
houses but also of refrigerator and heater cars was carefully 
studied, and the recommendations of the Bureau of Markets 
on car construction were accepted by the Railroad Adminis- 


tration and other agencies. 
UNITED STATES GRAIN STANDARDS ACT. 


The activities necessary to enforce the United States grain 
standards act were greatly increased during the year. The 
minimum guaranteed price fixed by the President was based 
upon the official standards established and promulgated by 
the Department, effective for winter wheat on July 1 and 
for spring wheat on August 1, 1918. Until 1917 fixed prices 
and restricted trading were features unknown in the history 
of grain marketing, and the wheat crop of that year was the 
first to be marketed under Federal standards and in com- 
pliance with the requirements of the act. Under these ex- 
traordinary conditions it was found necessary to revise the 
Federal wheat standards. This was done after hearings 
had been held throughout the country, to which producers, 
country shippers, grain dealers, and all other grain interests 
were invited. The revised standards harmonize as closely 
as possible with the desires of producers and consumers, and 
at the same time preserve fundamental grading principles. 
A minor revision of the official standards for shelled corn 
also was made, effective July 15, 1918. 

Prior to July 1, 1917, appeals from grades assigned to 
grain by licensed inspectors could be entertained by the 
Department only in reference to shelled corn. After that 
date appeals from the grades assigned to wheat by such in- 
spectors were considered, thus greatly broadening the scope 
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of the Department’s grain-grading activities. Under Govern- 
ment control the price of wheat depends entirely upon its 
grade, and this fact stimulated appeals for the determination 
of the true grade. During the period covered by this report 
approximately 1,250 appeals were taken. This is an increase 
of more than 100 per cent over the number in the preceding 
year. Under cooperative arrangements with the Food Ad- 
ministration the services of the grain supervisors of the 
Department were made available to the United States Grain 
Corporation in matters pertaining to the grading of grain 
under its jurisdiction. Grade determinations made in this 
way extended into the thousands. Wheat moving to large 
terminal markets was inspected and graded by inspectors 
licensed by the Department under the grain standards act, 
and the responsibility of: the Department, therefore, with 
respect to the efficiency of the work of licensed inspectors was 
greatly enhanced. The records of the Department show 
that considerable progress was made in this direction, and 
the methods of supervising the work of licensed inspectors 
recently adopted should secure further improvement. The 
demand for the official inspection of grain is steadily increas- 
ing. There are now 330 licensed inspectors and 120 inspec- 
tion points, and within the fiscal year 438,703 cars of corn 
and 337,344 cars of wheat were graded under the act. 


DISTRIBUTION OF LOW-GRADE COTTON. 


It has been very difficult to obtain correct commercial 
differences for cotton during the past season owing to the 
great demand for the high grades and the falling off of 
that for the low grades. To add to the difficulty, the latter 
become concentrated at a limited number of designated spot 
markets. These markets endeavored to submit correct quo- 
tations for them, while other markets were at a loss as to 
how to arrive at correct differences. This caused some mar- 
kets to quote the very low grades at a much wider discount 
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than others. The apparent result was that the average dif- 
ferences for these grades were comparatively so narrow as 
to make their delivery on future contracts very profitable. 
A further result was that the parity between spot cotton 
and future cotton was greatly disturbed, future contracts 
depreciating in value on account of the comparatively high 
prices at which the low-grade product was delivered on them. 

Realizing that it was economically unsound for an appre- 
ciable portion of the crop practically to become dead stock 
and to be excluded from use, this Department took steps to 
secure its proper utilization, particularly through a modifi- 
cation of Government contracts. It was believed to be fea- 
sible to use lower grade cotton without reducing the sery- 
iceability of the manufactured fabric. Steps were taken 
also, through cooperation with the designated spot markets, 
to assure the accuracy of quotations. It may be desirable to 
amend the rules for obtaining differences in order to secure 
more nearly accurate quotations for the grades of which some 
markets may from time to time become bare. The possibility 
of formulating a workable plan is being considered. 


THE PINK BOLLWORM OF COTTON. 


Attention was called last year to the establishment in the 
Laguna, the principal cotton-growing district of Mexico, 
of the pink bollworm of cotton. The quarantine action as to 
Mexican cotton and cotton seed, as well as the provision for 
a very complete Mexican border control service, was then 
noted, and reference also was made to the clean-up opera- 
tions with the mills in Texas which, prior to the discovery 
of this insect in Mexico, received Mexican cotton seed for 
crushing. 

There were three points of infestation in Texas last year, 
at Hearne, Beaumont, and the much larger Trinity Bay dis- 
trict. They are under effective control. No additional areas 
have been found. 
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The Trinity Bay infestation was the most serious, covering 
6,000 acres. It undoubtedly was not. due to the importation 
of cotton seed from Mexico prior to the establishment of the 
quarantine in 1916. The insect has been present there for 
three or four years, and it must have been introduced either 
through some importation of foreign cotton seed in violation 
of the Federal quarantine, or, as seems more probable, 
through storm-distributed cotton or cotton seed from Mexico. 
Following the great storm of 1915, cotton lint and cotton 
seed, some of which came from the Laguna, Mexico, were 
observed quite generally about the shores of the bay. The 
distribution of the insect, as determined in the survey and 
clean-up work of the fall and winter of 1917-18, strongly 
supports this theory of origin. 

The State of Texas, under the authority of the cotton 
quarantine act passed by the special session of the State legis- 
lature on October 3, 1917, cooperated very materially in the 
work of extermination. The small district at Hearne, Tex., 
and the important Trinity Bay region, including Beaumont, 
involving in whole or in part eight counties in Texas, were 
placed under quarantine by the State and the growing of 
cotton in these districts prohibited for a period of three 
years or longer. 

The eradication operations of last fall and winter included 
the infested and noninfested cotton fields and were carried 
out, in cooperation with the State of Texas, under special 
appropriations to the Department. of $50,000, available 
March 4, 1917, and $250,000, available October 6, 1917. All 
standing cotton was uprooted and burned, and scattered bolls 
and parts of plants were also collected and burned. The seed 
was milled under proper safeguards and the lint shipped 
from Galveston to Europe. In the Trinity Bay and Beau- 
mont districts, a total of 8,794 acres of cotton land was 
cleaned at an average labor cost of $9.94 per acre. 
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In addition to these two quarantined areas a border dis- 
trict, comprising the counties of Kinney, Maverick, and Val- 
verde, was placed under control by proclamation of the 
Governor of Texas. This action was taken because of the 
infestation of cotton lands in Mexico, nearly opposite Eagle 
Pass, within 25 miles of the Texas border. The growing of 
cotton in these counties and its transportation from them 
are forbidden under the terms of the quarantine for a term 
of three years or more. 

The most encouraging feature of the year’s work is the 
fact that not a single egg, larva, or moth of the pest was 
found within either of the quarantined areas, or elsewhere 
in Texas, during the season of 1918. This would seem to 
indicate the effectiveness of the operations of last year and 
furnishes reason for expecting the complete extermination 
of the insect. If this result is achieved, it will be the largest 
successful entomological experiment of the kind in history. 


TEXAS BORDER QUARANTINE SERVICE. 


The regulation of the entry into the United States from 
Mexico of railway cars and other vehicles, freight, express, 
baggage, and other materials, and their inspection, cleaning, 
and disinfection, was continued during the year with a view 
to prevent the accidental movement of cotton and cotton 
seed. This service covers the ports of El Paso, Laredo, Del 
Rio, Eagle Pass, and Brownsville. During the year 25,257 
cars have been inspected and passed for entrance into this 
country. 

The general presence of cotton seed necessitated the fumi- 
gation of practically all cars and freight coming from Mex- 
ico, with the exception of certain cars used for the shipment 
of ore and lumber. These cars were offered for entry princi- 
pally at the port of El Paso, and, under arrangement with 
the importing companies, were thoroughly cleaned of cotton 
seed at the point of origin before loading, and so certified. 
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At present the best available means of disinfection in- 
volves the use of hydrocyanic-acid gas generated within the 
cars. This method, however, is unsatisfactory on account 
of the poor condition of the cars and the fact that it does 
‘not destroy insects which may be resting on the exterior. In 
the circumstances, it was necessary to provide for the requi- 
site disinfection in specially constructed houses capable of 
containing one or more cars at a time. Contracts have been 
let for five such houses at the ports indicated, and their con- 
struction is now well under way. At Del Rio no railroad 
crosses the border, and a building is being erected to take 
care of traffic in wagons and motor trucks. Each structure 
is provided with a system of generators in which hydro- 
eyanic-acid gas is produced. The expense of disinfection 
will be assumed by the Department, and a charge will be 
made only to cover the cost of the labor, other than super- 
vision, and of the chemicals used. Under the law the 
moneys so received must be turned into the Treasury of the 
United States. This will result in a very considerable de- 
pletion of the appropriation available for the work, and it 
will, therefore, be necessary to ask Congress for an emer- 
gency appropriation to reimburse the fund thus expended. 


THE SITUATION IN MEXICO. 


The situation in Mexico, as determined by surveys con- 
ducted during the last two years, seems to confirm the view 
that the infestation there is limited to the Laguna district 
and to two small isolated areas opposite Eagle Pass, Tex. 
This indicates a much more favorable outlook for the possi- 
ble future extermination of the insect in Mexico than had 
been anticipated. 

The experiment station established last year by the De- 
partment in the Laguna district to study the problem and to 
conduct field experiments with reference to the substitution 
of other crops for cotton secured much needed information 
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relating to the habits and food plants of the insect. This . 
information will be very useful in determining the most 
efficient means of eradication and of preventing the spread 
of the pest. The wheat and corn crops of the Laguna this 
year have been unusually successful, and the peanuts and 
castor-bean crops have given good promise. 


NURSERY STOCK IMPORTATIONS. 


The need of additional restrictions on the entry into this 
country of certain classes of nursery stock and other plants 
and seeds has been under consideration. The danger of 
introducing destructive diseases with plants having earth 
about the roots and plants and seeds of all kinds for propa- 
gation from little-known or little-explored countries is espe- 
cially great. The large risks from importations of these 
two classes arise from the impossibility of properly inspect- 
ing the former and from the dangers which can not be fore- 
seen with respect to the latter. Examination of such material 
is necessarily difficult, and the discovery of infesting insects, 
particularly if hidden in bark or wood, or of evidences of 
disease is largely a matter of chance. Such control, there- 
fore, as a condition of entry is a very imperfect safeguard. 

There has developed throughout the country a wide inter- 
est in the subject which has manifested itself in numerous 
requests from official bodies all over the Union for greater 
restriction on plant imports. As a basis for such additional 
restrictions, a public hearing was held in May at which the 
whole subject was fully discussed with all of the interests 
concerned. As a result, it is proposed to issue a quarantine 
which shall restrict the entry of foreign plants and seeds for 
propagation substantially to field, vegetable, and flower 
seeds, certain bulbs, rose stocks, and fruit stocks, cuttings, 
and scions. The entry of these classes of plants is repre- 


sented to be essential to the floriculture and horticulture of 
this country. 
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CITRUS CANKER. 


Since the autumn of 1914 the Department has cooperated 
with the Gulf States in a campaign to eradicate the canker 
disease of citrus fruit and trees. Notwithstanding its wide 
dissemination before its identity and nature were determined, 
the progress of the work has been very satisfactory. There 
appears to be no doubt that the few infections occurring in 
South Carolina and Georgia have been located and eradi- 
‘cated, so that further work in these States will not be neces- 
sary. The extent of the disease in Florida, where the citrus 
industry is of great magnitude, has been very greatly re- 
duced. In that State, where the total number of properties 
found to be infected was 479, scattered through 22 counties, 
the number remaining under quarantine has been reduced to 
47. Only 15 canker-infected trees were discovered during 
the first six months of 1918. The malady is of such highly 
infectious and virulent nature, however, that it will be neces- 
sary to continue the work in all the citrus-growing areas of 
the State for some time after the orchards appear to be clean 
in order to prevent the possibility of outbreaks from any 
latent or inconspicuous infection that might have escaped the 
observation of the forces. In Alabama, Mississippi, Louisi- 
ana, and Texas it is believed that any further seriously de- 
structive outbreaks of canker can be prevented. 


CROP ESTIMATES. 


The Bureau of Crop Estimates rendered service of great 
value to the country by its regular monthly and annual crop 
reports and by its special inquiries for country-wide infor- 
-mation relating to particular phases of agriculture urgently 
needed for immediate use by the Government. It systemat- 
ically arranged and translated into American units prob- 
ably the most complete collection of data in the world relat- 
ing to the agriculture of foreign countries. Since the be- 
ginning of the European war, and more especially since the 
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entry of the United States, it has compiled many statistical 
statements regarding crop and live-stock production, im- 
ports, exports, per capita consumption, and estimated stocks 
on hand in foreign countries for the Department, the Food 
Administration, and the War Trade Board. 

The Monthly Crop Reports, which include current esti- 
mates of acreages planted and harvested, growing condition, 
forecasts and estimates of yield per acre, total production 
and numbers of different classes of live stock, farm prices, 
stocks of grain remaining on farms, farm wages, and prog- 
ress of farm work, were especially valuable. Upon the 
information contained in them was based much of the © 
constructive work of the Department, the Food Administra- 
tion, the State colleges of agriculture and experiment stations, 
and many State and local organizations interested in main- 
taining, conserving, marketing, and distributing the food 
supply. 

For collecting original data the bureau has two main 
sources of information—voluntary reporters and salaried 
field agents. The voluntary force comprises 33,743 township 
reporters, one for each agricultural township; 2,752 county 
reporters, who report monthly or oftener on county-wide 
conditions, basing their estimates on personal observation, 
inquiry, and written reports of aids, of whom there are 
about 5,500; 19 special lists, aggregating 137,000 names, who 
report on particular products, such as live stock, cotton, wool, 
rice, tobacco, potatoes, apples, peanuts, beans, and the like; 
and 20,160 field aids, including the best informed men in 
each State, who report directly to the salaried field agents 
of the bureau. The total voluntary staff, therefore, num- 
bers approximately 200,000, an average of about 66 for each 
county and 4 for each township. The reporters, as a rule, 
are farmers. They serve without compensation, and are 
selected and retained on the lists because of their knowledge 
of local conditions, their public spirit, and their interest in 
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the work. All except county and field aids report directly 
to the bureau, and each class of reports is tabulated and 
averaged separately for each crop and State. 

The bureau has 42 salaried field agents, one stationed per- 
manently in each of the principal States or group of small 
States, and 11 crop specialists. These employees are in the 
classified civil service. All have had some practical experi- 
ence in farming. Most of them are graduates of agricultural 
colleges, and are trained in statistical methods and crop esti- 
mating. They travel approximately three weeks each month, 
the fourth week being required for tabulating and summariz- 
ing the data collected. They send their reports directly to 
the Department in special envelopes or telegraph them in 
code. These are carefully safeguarded until the Crop Re- 
port is issued. . 

Additional information is secured from the Weather Bu- 
reau, the Bureau of the Census, State tax assessors, thrashers, 
grain mills and elevators, grain transportation lines, the 
principal live-stock markets, boards of trade and chambers 
of commerce, growers and shippers’ associations, and various 
private crop estimating agencies. Specific reports from the 
field service are assembled in Washington, tabulated, av- 
eraged, and summarized separately for each source, each 
crop, and each State. The resulting figures are checked 
against one another and against similar data for the previous 
month, for the same month of the previous year, and for the 
average of the same month for the previous 10 years; and a 
separate and independent estimate for each crop and State 
is made by each member of the crop reporting board, after 
which the board agrees upon and adopts a single figure for 
each crop and State. 

This, in brief, is an outline of the organization and system 
which has been developed in the Department through more 
than half a century of experience in crop estimating, and in- 
dicates the care and thoroughness with which Government 
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crop reports are prepared. Because the monthly Govern- 
ment crop reports and annual estimates are fundamentally 
important as the basis of programs of the Department and 
the State colleges of agriculture for crop and live-stock pro- 
duction, marketing, distribution, and conservation, for the 
promotion of agriculture as an industry, for the guidance of 
individual farmers, for appropriate national and State legis- 
lation affecting agriculture and the food supply, it is believed 
that the crop-reporting service should be strengthened. This 
should be done through estimates by counties as well as by 
States. Then a near approach to census completeness and 
accuracy could be made, especially with reference to crop 
acreages and numbers of live stock; a clearer differentiation 
between total production and the commercial surplus would 
be possible, and the Department would be better able to an- 
alyze, chart, and report country and world-wide agricultural 
conditions with special reference to surplus and deficient 
crop and live stock production. 


SEED-GRAIN LOANS IN DROUTH AREAS. 


Acting upon urgent representations that many wheat 
growers in certain sections of the West who lost two suc- 
cessive crops by winter killing and drouth had exhausted 
their resources and might be compelled to forego fall plant- 
ing and, in some cases, to abandon their homes unless im- 
mediate assistance was extended, the President, at my sug- 
gestion, on July 27 placed $5,000,000 at the disposal of the 
Treasury Department and the Department of Agriculture 
to enable them to furnish aid to that extent. The primary 
object of this fund was not to stimulate the planting of an 
increased fall acreage of wheat in the severely affected drouth 
areas, or even necessarily to secure the planting of a normal 
acreage, but rather to assist in tiding the farmers over the 
period of stress, to enable them to remain on their farms, 
and to plant such acreage as might be deemed wise under all 
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conditions, with a view to increase the food supply of the 
Nation and to add to the national security and defense. It 
was distinctly not intended to be used to stimulate the plant- 
ing of wheat or any other grain where such planting is not . 
wise. from an agricultural view and where other crops or 
activities are safer. 

The Federal land banks of the districts embracing the 
affected areas were designated as the financial agents of the 
Government to make and collect the loans. The coopera- 
tion of local banks was sought and secured in the taking 
of applications and in the temporary financing of farmers 
pending advances of Federal funds upon approved appli- 
cations and the execution of necessary papers. 

Assistant Secretary G. I. Christie was designated to 
represent the Department of Agriculture in the Northwest, 
and Mr. Leon M. Estabrook, Chief of the Bureau of Crop 
Estimates, in the Southwest, in organizing the work and 
approving seed-loan applications. These officers were in- 
structed to cooperate fully with the land banks in their dis- 
tricts acting for the Treasury Department. Several agrono- 
mists and field agents were detailed to assist each of this 
Department’s representatives. The Northwest district in- } 
cluded the western portion of North Dakota and portions of 
Montana and Washington; the Southwest district, portions 
of western Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, and eastern New 
Mexico. Early in August headquarters were established at 
Great Falls, Mont., and at Wichita, Kans. Conferences were 
held with specialists of the State colleges of agriculture, and 
a list of counties was agreed upon in which it was deemed 
wise to make loans.. County agents represented the De- 
partment of Agriculture in each county and, with the as- 
sistance of local inspection committees made up of mem- 
bers of county farm bureaus and county councils of defense, 
inspected the fields and verified the sworn statements of the 
applicants. 
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Loans were made only to farmers who, by reason of two 
successive crop failures resulting from drouth in the com- 
munity, had exhausted their commercial credit. A limit of 
- $3 an acre on not more than 100 acres was fixed. The 
farmers agreed to use seed and methods approved by the 
Department. They signed 4 promissory note for the amount 
of the loan, with interest at the rate of 6 per cent, payable 
in the fall of 1919, and executed a mortgage giving the Gov- 
ernment a first lien on the crop to be grown on the acreage 
specified. Furthermore, provision was made for a guarantee 
fund, each borrower agreeing to contribute 15 cents for each 
bushel in excess of a yield of 6 bushels per acre planted 
under the agreement. A maximum contribution of 75 cents 
per acre was fixed. The object of this fund is to safeguard 
the Government against loss. If it exceeds the loss it wil! 
be refunded pro rata to the contributors. 

The demands for assistance were smaller than had been 
represented or anticipated. Estimates and suggestions for 
appropriations ranging from $20,000,000 to $40,000,000 had 
been made. Approximately 1,835 applications were ap- 
proved in the Northwest for a total of $371,198, and in the 
Southwest 8,806 for $2,025,262, or a total of 10,641 applica- 
tions, involving $2,396,460. The number and amount for 
each State are: 


State. Number. | Amount. 

Mom tamay ara scirnte yess as eo ee Seca cee See ee te eee nee 1, 480 $300, 919 

North Dekotate caste sacs sarees ok aS A ee eee 338 65, 944 

Washing ton 25. tes fe tas Se ise cit Aas Sd oe yee a ee el 17 5 335. 
2 

LOSES ore te er tea ain ite 1, 336 292, 651 

IKANSAS ssc = ease ss Wantencte sek sche eee eee ee ae 3,531 | ~~ 943,147 

OWA P GE ge SoS sh eS acegaes ene soo Ne saeco toe See a 3, 852 773, 271 

New. Mexicoue et accrnescceniee he tae eee ter ee See seve 87 16, 193 
— ; 

Dotalep cic F coin sfeane ciam one Se RoC Re SERS See ee a 10,641 2, 396, 460 


It was recognized that there were farmers in the North- 
west who would probably be in even more urgent need of 
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assistance for their spring operations. As soon as it was 
seen that there would be a considerable unexpended balance 
from the fall planting activities, announcement was made 
that it would be expended for the spring planting of wheat. 
Since the cost of seeding spring wheat is greater than that 
for the fall, it was indicated that the loan would be made on 
the basis of $5 an acre, with a limitation of 100 acres. It 
appears from a survey of the situation that the remainder of 
the fund will take care of the urgent cases. 

The spirit of the farmers in both sections was exception- 
ally fine. Only those seem to have sought aid who could not 
otherwise remain on their farms and continue their opera- 
tions. The number who appeared permanently to have 
abandoned their homes was relatively small. A considerable 
number of the men found temporary employment either in 
the industries of the West or on transportation lines, earning 
enough to provide for the subsistence of their families and 
to carry their live stock through the winter. 


THE FARM-LABOR SUPPLY. 


The Department of Agriculture continued throughout the 
year to give earnest attention to the securing and mobiliza- 
tion of an adequate supply of farm labor. It maintained its 
representatives, stationed in each State in the spring of 1917, 
and perfected its own organization, enlisting the more active 
cooperation of the county agents and other extension workers. 
Tt more fully coordinated its activities with the Department 
of Labor, a representative of this Department having been 
designated a member of the War Labor Policies Board which 
was created by the President. It also aided the War Depart- 
ment in connection with the classification of agricultural 
registrants. Special efforts were made, beginning early in 
the year, to impress upon the residents of urban communities 
the necessity of aiding farmers in the planting and harvest- 


ing of their crops. The response to appeals along this line 
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was generous. In Kansas, for example, where the situation 
was especially difficult, the reports indicate. that more than 
45,000 workers were supplied to farmers to assist in the 
wheat harvest. The potato crop in two counties in Texas 
was saved through the aid of the business men in the local 
communities, and in Illinois 35,000 workers were registered 
for harvest work. Many other examples could be cited, but 
the results of all these activities are clearly indicated by the 
fact that, although the largest acreage on record was planted, 
the great crops of the year were harvested under difficulties 
not appreciably greater than those in normal times. 


PUBLICATION AND INFORMATION WORK. 


The dissemination of useful and timely printed informa- 
tion in relation to agriculture is one of the prime functions 
of the Department. This is the task primarily of the Di- 
vision of Publications and the Office of Information. It has 
reached great proportions. There were published during the 
year 2,546 documents of all kinds, the editions of which ag- 
gregated 97,259,399 copies, an increase of more than 51.6 
per cent over the output of last year. This includes 341 
earlier publications, the editions of which totaled 19,947,500, 
reprinted to supply the continuing demand, and 28,258,500 
copies of emergency leaflets, pamphlets, posters, and the like 
issued in connection with the efforts of the Department to 
stimulate production. All previous records with regard to 
new Farmers’ Bulletins were broken, 130 new bulletins in 
this series having been issued, the editions of which aggre- 
gated 10,815,000 copies. Of the 236 bulletins reprinted to 
supply the continuing demand, the editions reached 10,884,000 
copies. The total issues of the bulletins in this series, there- 
fore, amounted to 21,699,000 copies. 

Noteworthy improvement in the character, form, and gen- 
eral appearance of the bulletins was accomplished during the 
year. Many of the earlier bulletins were revised and re- 
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duced, all extraneous matter eliminated, specific and positive 
statements substituted, and reprinted with attractive cover 
designs and text illustrations. 


INFORMATION SERVICE, 


To meet the increasing needs of the Department for pub- 
lieity in its campaigns to stimulate food production and 
conservation, the services to the press of the country were 
largely extended. In addition to furnishing information to 
farmers through the agricultural and rural press, the De- 
partment has found it wise to present to people of the cities 
accurate statements of its recommendations and advice on 
the distribution and saving of food materials; and the work 
of the Department was enlarged to this end. An illustrated 
weekly news service is now furnished on request to 3,200 
dailes and weeklies, which set the type in their own offices, 
through plate-making concerns to 250 papers, and to 4,000 
smaller weeklies in ready print, a total of 7,450 publications. 
It is probable that this service reaches 15,000,000 to 20,000,000 
readers weekly. A home-garden series and a canning-drying 
series were distributed in much the same manner. 

The Weekly News Letter, enlarged from 8 pages to 16 
pages on occasions, has a circulation of 130,000. It reaches 
newspapers and other publications, Federal and State agri- 
cultural workers and cooperators, agricultural leaders, libra- 
ries, and chambers of commerce. As the official organ of the 
Department, it carries material intended to further national 
agricultural campaigns and publishes official statements. 
Popular articles discussing the experimental results of and 
advice on agricultural methods also are used in more de- 
tail than in other departmental news channels. 

Through its mimeographed news service, the Department 
furnishes daily, or as the necessity for prompt distribution 
demands, timely information regarding its activities to press 
associations, correspondents, newspapers, agricultural jour- 
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nals, and specialized publications generally or locally. By 
reason of its increased activities, the amount of material 
supplied through this channel in the last year has been ap- 
proximately doubled. ; 

Conferences were held with agricultural editors to deter- 
mine how the Department could better aid them, to acquaint 
them with its production programs and purposes, and to 
obtain their suggestions and enlist their cooperation. The 
needs of the farm press also were ascertained in an extensive 
questionnaire in which editors were invited to indicate their 
requirements in detail and to give other information useful 
to the Department in further developing its agricultural 
press service. During the year a reclassification of mailing 
lists was completed. The lists as now established provide 
for more intelligent distribution of material generally and 
locally and make it easier to avoid unnecessary duplication 
and waste. 


EXHIBITS. 


At present the Department of Agriculture is the only ex- 
ecutive department maintaining an Office of Exhibits. Its 
purpose is to centralize the administration of the exposition 
services of the Department and to secure uniformity of prac- 
tice in designing and displaying its educational exhibits. 
During the past year this work developed along lines con- 
nected with the stimulation of food production and conserva- 
tion. The demands for exhibits from fair associations and 
similar organizations were so great that it was impossible 
fully to meet them. 

During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1918, the Depart- 
ment made, through the Office of Exhibits, over 30 exhibi- 
tions and demonstrations relating to food production, con- 
servation, and distribution. These exhibitions covered a 
wide range of territory, from New England to Florida and 
California, and brought the work of the Department to the 
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direct attention of more than 3,000,000 people. At a number 
of these fairs the Department’s exhibits occupied areas of 
5,000 square feet or more, and the attendance ran from 150,- 
000 to 950,000. 

In response to a widespread popular request for war ex- 
hibits at the larger fairs, the Secretary of Agriculture, on 
April 5, 1918, addressed a communication to the Secretaries 
of War, Navy, Interior, and Commerce Departments, and to 
the Food Administration, and invited a conference of repre- 
sentatives from those Departments to work out, with officers 
of the Department of Agriculture, a coordinated plan of ac- 
tion. This resulted in the formation of a Joint Committee 
on Government Exhibits, composed of representatives from 
each of the Departments named. The expert on exhibits of 
this Department was made chairman of the committee. A 
plan was evolved and executed to send an impressive joint 
Government exhibit to 37 State and other fairs and expo- 
sitions. It is believed that this exhibit was of the highest 
value in educating and stimulating the people to greater in- 
dustrial activities, to larger agricultural production, and to 
a broader and deeper appreciation of their country and Gov- 


ernment. 


MOTION PICTURES. 


The dissemination of information by means of motion 
pictures, which hitherto has been conducted only on an ex- 
perimental basis, was, by action of Congress, given a definite 
* allotment of funds, which enabled the Department to under- 
take the systematic development of this activity. Films 
prepared in the Department’s laboratory were used very ef- 
fectively in connection with its efforts to recruit farm labor, 
encourage the preservation of perishable fruits and vege- 
tables, prevent forest fires, and stimulate agricultural pro- 
duction. They were shown, through the extension service, 
to approximately 500,000 people at demonstration meetings, , 
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county and State fairs, schools, churches, and municipal 
gatherings, and, by arrangement with one of the commercial 
companies, to about 4,000,000 people at motion-picture 
theaters. The film companies actively cooperated with the 
Department and rendered valuable assistance by placing in- 
formation and appeals of an emergency character before the 
patrons of the theaters served by them. 


PURCHASE AND DISTRIBUTION OF NITRATE OF SODA. 


The food control act, which authorized the President to 
procure and sell nitrate of soda to farmers at cost for the 
purpose of increasing production, appropriated $10,000,000 
for that purpose. By direction of the President, the War 
Industries Board made arrangements for the purchase of the 
nitrate and the Secretary of Agriculture for its sale and 
distribution. The Bureau of Markets was designated as the 
agency to handle the work for the Department. 

Contracts were made for the purchase of about 120,000 
short tons of nitrate, and arrangements were effected through 
the Shipping Board to secure tonnage for transporting it 
from Chile. <A selling price of $75.50 on board cars at port 
of arrival was announced in January, 1918, and farmers 
were given an opportunity to make applications through the 
county agents and committees of local business men ap- 
pointed for the purpose. Applications for amounts totaling 
more than 120,000 tons were received from 75,000 farmers, 
who asked for lots ranging from one-tenth of a ton to more 
than 100 tons. On account of the lack of available shipping 
it was possible to bring in, up to June 30, 1918, only about 
75,000 tons, practically all of which actually was sent to 
farmers by that date. 

Some of the nitrate was shipped direct to farmers, but the 
greater part was consigned to county distributors in the 
counties requiring large quantities. These distributors were 
_ appointed when it became evident early in the year that, on 
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account of the lack of vessels, sufficient nitrate would not 
arrive in time to make complete delivery during the period 
of greatest need. Through them it was possible to make 
quick and equitable distribution and to save farmers the 
interest on deposits required for payments, since shipments 
for the county were made to the distributors on sight draft 
with bill of lading attached and distribution was made by 
them to the farmers. On June 30, there remained in Chile 
between 39,000 and 40,000 short tons of nitrate for which 
the Department had been unable to secure transportation to 
this country from the Shipping Board. 


HIGHWAY CONSTRUCTION. 


Considerably in advance of the highway construction sea- 
son of 1918 steps were taken to conserve money, labor, trans- 
portation, and materials in highway work and at the same 
time to facilitate the progress of really essential highway 
projects. 

In connection with the Federal aid road work, a letter 
was addressed to each State highway department asking 
that a program of Federal aid construction be submitted at 
the earliest possible date, in which would be included only 
those projects which the State highway departments con- 
sidered vitally necessary to the transportation facilities of 
the country. Such programs were submitted by all of the 
States, and evidence of the thoroughness with which high- 
way projects were considered is disclosed in the statement 
that, while $14,550,000 were available for expenditure on 
post roads from the passage of the act, only $425,445 were 
paid from Federal funds on all projects. Projects, however, 
were approved for each State involving sufficient amounts to 
protect the States in their apportionments. 

At the same time a cooperative arrangement was effected, 
at the request of the Capital Issues Committee, under which 
engineers of the Department were made available for in- 
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specting and reporting upon proposed highway, irrigation, 
and drainage bond issues. This work assumed considerable 
proportions almost immediately. Inspections were made of 
126 highway projects, involving bond issues to the amount 
of $49,276,366; irrigation projects to the number of 25, in- 
volving $18,279,060; and drainage bonds to the number of 
30, involving $19,356,970, or total bond issues of $86,912,396. 

In view of the enormous amount of bituminous materials, 
comprising oils, asphalts, and tars, used in highway work, 
and particularly in highway maintenance, it became early in 
the season a matter of much concern as to what effect the 
conservation of fuel oils and tars would have upon the vitally 
important problem of highway maintenance. Accordingly, 
the matter was taken up with the Fuel Administration and 
an arrangement perfected whereby the highways of essential 
importance should receive enough bituminous material to 
provide for adequate maintenance and, where necessary, to 
permit construction and reconstruction. The cooperation 
became actively effective on May 18, 1918. From that time 
until the close of the fiscal year 2,235 applications, calling for 
75,000,000 gallons of bituminous material, were received 
from States, counties, and municipalities, and of this amount 
approval was given and permits issued for 58,000,000 gallons. 
A short time before the close of the fiscal year, however, this 
cooperation was merged into the larger activities of the 
United States Highways Council. 


UNITED STATES HIGHWAYS COUNCIL 


In order to coordinate the activities of various Govern- 
ment agencies so far as they relate to highways; to better 
conserve materials, transportation, money, and labor; to 
eliminate delays and uncertainties; and to provide positive 
assistance In carrying on vitally essential highway work, I 
requested each of the Government departments and adminis- 
trations interested to name a representative to serve on a 
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council to deal with highway projects during the period of 
the war. As a result, the United States Highways Council, 
consisting of a representative from the Department of Agri- 
culture, the War Department, the Railroad Administration, 
the War Industries Board, and the Fuel Administration, was 
formed in June. During the first four months of its exist- 
ence, the council passed upon about 5,000 applications, in- 
volving nearly 4,000,000 barrels of cement, 3,250,000 tons of 
stone, 1,140,000 tons of gravel, 1,207,000 tons of sand, over 
77,000,000 brick, and nearly 20,000,000 pounds of steel, and 
140,000,000 gallons of bituminous materials. 


FOREST FIRES. 


Protection of the forests against disastrous fires proved an 
exceptionally difficult task. An unusual strain was imposed 
on an organization somewhat depleted in numbers and much 
weakened by the loss of many of its most experienced men. 
Added to this was the difficulty of securing good men for 
temporary appointment as guards during the fire season and 
bodies of men for fighting large fires. An unusually early 
and severe dry season caused the outbreak of serious fires 
before the summer protective organization was fully ready 
for them. Some embarrassment in meeting the situation was 
caused by the failure of the annual appropriation act to pass 
Congress until after the fire season was virtually over. Ordi- 
narily, expenditures during the summer months are greater 
than those for the remainder of the fiscal year. Therefore, 
the sums available under the continuing appropriation of 
one-sixth of the annual appropriation for the preceding year 
to cover the months of July and August were insufficient to 
meet the situation. Relief was furnished by the President, 
who placed $1,000,000 at my disposal as a loan from his 
emergency fund. It may be necessary to seek from Congress 
again a deficiency appropriation of $750,000. 
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The greater part of the extra outlay for fire fighting was 
on a relatively small number of forests in the Northwest 
which present conditions of great difficulty. These forests 
for the most part are rugged, unbroken wilderness. While 
the Forest Service for years has been attempting to develop 
a system of communications in the form of trails, telephone 
lines, and roads to facilitate the early discovery of fires and 
quick action to extinguish them, the funds available for con- 
struction work have been too limited to permit of rapid 
progress. There is no resident population at hand to draw 
upon for fire fighters, so that when large fires develop forces 
must be organized in towns and cities scores if not hundreds 
of miles away, transported by railroad to the points nearest 
the fire, sent long distances into the woods, and there pro- 
vided with equipment and food by pack trains. The inevi- 
table result of such conditions is that fires which in other 
regions would be quickly put out, gain headway, burning, 
perhaps, for several days before the effort to bring them 
under control can begin. There should be provision for 
pushing more rapidly the improvement work on these for- 
ests, for a greater number of forest guards, and for the 
earlier organization of the protective system each fire season. 
For these purposes, the estimates submitted to Congress in- 
clude increases for specific forests totaling $230,808. 


WATER POWER. 


In my report of last year I emphasized the need of water- 
power legislation and, since three departments would be di- 
rectly involved, suggested that it contain a provision for an 
administrative commission composed of the Secretaries of 
War, the Interior, and Agriculture. After prolonged con- 
sideration by a special water-power committee, a measure 
was drafted and was passed by the House of Representa- 
tives. Its early enactment into law would remove many 
uncertainties in the water-power situation and would di- 
rectly conduce to the public interest. 
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The last five years have been especially fruitful of legis- 
lation and of its practical application for the betterment of 
agriculture. Special provision was made for the solution of 
problems in behalf of agriculture, embracing marketing and 
rural finance. The Bureau of Markets, unique of its kind 
and excelling in range of activities and in financial support 
any other similar existing organization, was created and is 
rendering effective service in a great number of directions. 
Standards for staple agricultural products were provided 
for and have been announced and applied under the terms of 
the cotton futures and grain standards acts. Authority to 
license bonded warehouses which handle certain agricultural 
products was given to the Department, and the indications 
are that, with the return of normal conditions the operation 
of the act will result in the better storing of farm products, 
the stabilization of marketing processes, and the issuance of 
more easily negotiable warehouse receipts. The agricultural 
extension machinery, the greatest educational system ever 
devised for men and women engaged in their daily tasks, had 
very large and striking development. The Federal aid road 
act, approved shortly before this country entered the war, 
resulted in legislation for more satisfactory central highway . 
agencies in many States and the systematic planning of road 
systems throughout the Union. To-day each State has a 
highway authority, with the requisite power and with ade- 
quate funds to meet the requirements of the Federal measure. 
The Federal reserve act, which has benefited every citizen 
through its influence on banking throughout the Union, in- 
cluded provisions especially designed to assist the farming 
population. It authorized national banks to lend money on 
farm mortgages and recognized the peculiar needs of the 
farmer by giving his paper a maturity period of six months. 
This was followed by the Federal farm loan act, which 
created a banking system reaching intimately into the rural 
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districts and operating on terms suited to the farm owners’ 
needs. This system began operations under the troubled 
conditions of the world war, and its activities were impeded 
by the vast changes incident to the entry of this country into 
the conflict. But, in spite of these difficulties, it has made 
remarkable headway, and there is little doubt that, after the 
return of peace, its development will be rapid and will more 
than fill the expectations of the people. 


FURTHER STEPS. 
PERSONAL CREDITS. 


Tt still seems clear that there should be provided a system 
of personal-credit unions, especially for the benefit of indi- 
viduals whose financial circumstances and scale of operations 
make it difficult for them to secure accommodations through 
the ordinary channels. Organized commercial banks make 
short-term loans of a great aggregate volume to the farmers 
of the Nation possessing the requisite individual credit, but 
there are many farmers who, because of their circumstances, 
are prevented from securing the accommodations they need. 
An investigation by the department to determine the extent, 
to which farmers in the Southern States were dependent 
upon credit obtained from merchants revealed the fact that 
60 per cent of them were operating under the “advancing 
system.” The men I have especially in mind are those whose 
operations are on a small scale and who are not in most 
cases intimately in touch with banking machinery, who know 
too little about financial operations, and whose cases usually 
do not receive the affirmative attention and sympathy of the 
banker. Such farmers would be much benefited by member- 
ship in cooperative credit associations or unions. 

Of course, there are still other farmers whose standards 
of living and productive ability are low, who usually culti- 
vate the less satisfactory lands, who might not be received 
for the present into such associations. This class peculiarly 
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excites interest and sympathy, but it is difficult to see how 
any concrete financial arrangement will reach it immedi- 
ately. The-great things that can be done for this element 
of our farming population are the things that agricultural 
agencies are doing for all classes but must do it with peculiar 
zeal. The approach to the solution of its difficulty is an edu- 
cational one, involving better farming, marketing, schools, 
health arrangements, and more sympathetic aid from the 
merchant and the banker. If the business men of the towns 
and cities primarily dependent on the rural districts realize 
that the salvation of their communities depends on the devel- 
opment of the back country and will give their organizing 
ability to the solution of the problem in support of the plans 
of the organized agricultural agencies responsible for leader- 
ship, much headway will be made. 

The foundation for effective work in this direction is 
the successful promotion of cooperative associations among 
farmers, not only for better finance but also for better pro- 
duction, distribution, and higher living conditions. These 
activities are of primary importance. At the same time, it 
is recognized that such cooperation can not be forced upon 
a community, but must be a growth resulting from the volun- 
teer, intelligent effort of the farmers themselves. 

The Department has steadily labored especially to promote 
this movement by conducting educational and demonstra- 
tional work. Field agents in marketing have been placed in 
most of the States to give it special attention, and the county 
agents and other extension workers have rendered, and will 
continue to render, valuable assistance. The operations of 
the Farm Loan Board, especially in promoting the creation 
of its farm-loan associations, should be influential and highly 
beneficial. 

What further can be done by the Federal Government 
directly to stimulate personal-credit unions it is difficult to 
outline. This matter has received consideration at the hands 
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of many experts and was thoroughly canvassed by a joint 
committee of Congress. The conclusion, up to the present, 
seems to be that the field is one primarily for the States to 
occupy through sound legislation. During the last five years 
State laws, more or less adapted to the purpose, have been 
enacted in Massachusetts, New York, Rhode Island, Wiscon- 
sin, Texas, North Carolina, South Carolina, Utah, and Ore- 
gon. Under these about 125 associations have been organ- 
ized, but the larger percentage of them have been formed 
by wage earners in urban centers. The attempt to develop 
strictly rural credit bodies has met with somewhat more suc- 
cess in North Carolina than elsewhere. In this State the 
work of promoting and supervising such organizations was 
placed in charge of an official in the Division of Markets and 
Rural Organization of the State College of Agriculture. 
The law of this State was enacted in 1915, and at present 18 
credit unions, all of them rural, are in operation. It is note- 
worthy that the North Carolina law makes special provision 
for educational and demonstrational activities. 

In 1917 the Bureau of Markets prepared a tentative form 
of a model State personal credits law. This was published 
in its Service and Regulatory Announcements. In it were 
embodied the best views on the subject, but it was submitted 
merely as a tentative plan. 

The Department, with its existing forces and available 
funds, will continue to foster the cooperative movement and 
to keep in close touch with the Federal Farm Loan Board. 


LAND SETTLEMENT. 


Interest in land for homes and farms increases in the Na- 
tion as the population grows. It has become more marked 
as the area of public land suitable and available for agri- 
culture has diminished. It is intensified at the present time 
by reason of the suggestion and desire that returned soldiers 
and others who may wish to secure farms shall have an op- 
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portunity to do so under suitable conditions. It finds ex- 
pression, too, in discussions of the number of tenant farmers 
and in its meaning and significance. 

That there is still room in the Nation for many more 
people on farms is clear. The United States proper contains 
about 1,900,000,000 acres of land, of which an area of 1,140,- 
000,000 acres, or 60 per cent, is tillable. Approximately 
367,000,000 acres, or 32 per cent, of this was planted in crops 
in 1918. In other words, for every 100 acres now tilled 300 
acres may be utilized when the country is fully settled. Of 
course, much of the best land, especially that most easily 
brought under cultivation and in reasonably easy reach of 
large consuming centers, is in use, though much of it, pos- 
sibly 85 per cent, is not yielding full returns. Extension of 
the farmed area will consequently be made with greater ex- 
pense for clearing, preparation, drainage, and irrigation, 
and for profitable operation will involve marketing arrange- 
ments of a high degree of perfection and the discriminating 
selection of crops having a relatively high unit value. 

Increased production can therefore be secured in two 
ways, namely, through the use of more land and through the 
adoption of improved processes of cultivation of all land 
and of marketing. The latter involves the general ap- 
plication of the best methods used by the most skillful 
farmers and urged by experienced, practical, and scientific 
experts. It will necessitate seed selection and improvement, 
plant and animal breeding, soil development. through rota- 
tion, the discriminating use of fertilizers, the control and 
eradication of plant and animal diseases, good business prac- 
tice and thrift, and many other things. It means that farm- 
ing must be profitable and that society must be willing to 
pay the price. Under no other condition can farming ex- 
pand. It means, too, that only as many will or need stay on 
farms as may be necessary to supply what the consumers 
will take at prices which will justify production. Many 
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people speak as if they thought there should be no limit to 
the number engaged in agriculture or to production of crops. 
The farmer must consider his balance just as much as any 
other business man. The number of individuals remaining 
in the farming industry will, in the long run, continue to 
adjust itself roughly to the economic demand and will in- 
crease ag it expands or as relative economies are effected. 

To a certain extent, we are still pioneering the continent, 
agriculturally and otherwise, and are still exporters of food, 
feedstuffs, and materials for clothing. With wise foresight 
and increased employment of scientific practice, under the 
stimulation of intelligent agencies, we can take care of and 
provide for a very much larger population under even more 
favorable circumstances and in greater prosperity. This is 
the task to which the Nation has set itself and indicates the 
responsibility resting upon each individual, and especially 
upon the farming population and State and Federal agencies 
responsible for leadership. We have, up to the present, suc- 
ceeded in this enterprise. In the years from 1900 to 1915 
the Nation gained a population of approximately 22,000,000, 
and they have been fed and clothed in large measure from 
domestic sources. It is estimated that in the years from 1915 
to 1918 the population increased by 3,200,000, of which a 
very small part was from immigration. We shall, perhaps, 
gain as many more in the next 15 or 20 years, even if the 
rate of immigration should not be maintained, for the nat- 
ural growth in recent years, averaging about three-fourths 
of a million a year, shows an upward tendency. 

It would be desirable to facilitate land settlement in more 
orderly fashion. This can be effected in a measure by sys- 
tematic effort on the part of the Federal Government, the 
States, and the several communities through appropriate 
agencies to furnish more reliable information, intelligent 
guidance, and well-considered settlement plans. The Nation 
has suffered not a little from irresponsible and haphazard 
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private direction of settlement. In many sections, especially 
in the newer and more rapidly developing ones, the situation 
has been complicated by the activities of promoters whose 
main concern was to dispose of their properties. They too 
frequently succeeded in attracting farmers to localities re- 
mote from markets where they either failed to produce crops 
or met with disaster through lack of market outlets or ade- 
quate marketing arrangements. 

It is particularly vital that, by every feasible means, the 
processes of acquiring ownership of farms be encouraged 
and hastened. This process is real in spite of appearances to 
the contrary. It has been too generally assumed and repre- 
sented that tenancy has increased at the expense of ownership 
and that we are witnessing agricultural deterioration in this 
direction. ‘Tenancy does present aspects which should cause 
great concern, but its bright sides have not been sufficiently 
considered. The situation does not warrant a pessimistic 
conclusion. In the 30 years from 1880 to 1910 the number 
of farms in the United States increased from 4,009,000 to 
6,862,000, the number of those owned from 2,984,000 to 
4,007,000, a gain of 1,023,000, or 34.3 per cent, and the num- 
ber operated by tenants from 1,025,000 to 2,355,000, a gain 
of 1,330,000, or 129.9 per cent. But in 1910, five-eighths of 
the farms and 68 per cent of the acreage of all land in farms 
were operated by owners and 65 per cent of the improved 
land. The number of farms increased faster than the agri- 
cultural population. The only class not operating farms 
who could take them up were the younger men, and it is 
largely from them that the class of tenants has been recruited. 

In a recent study of the cases of 9,000 farmers, mainly in 
the Middle Western States lying in the Mississippi Valley, 
it was found that more than 90 per cent were brought up on 
farms; that 314 per cent remained on their fathers’ farms 
until they became owners and 27 per cent until they became 


tenants, then owners; that 13} per cent passed from wage 
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earners to ownership, skipping the tenant stage; and that 
18 per cent were first farm boys, then wage earners, later 
tenants, and finally owners. It is stated, on the basis of 
census statistics, that 76 per cent of the farmers under 25 
years of age are tenants, while the percentage falls with 
age, so that among those 55 years old and above only 20 per 
cent are tenants. In the older sections of the country (ex- 
cept in the South, which has a large negro population), that 
is, in the New England and Middle Atlantic States, the 
tenant farmers formed a smaller proportion in 1910 than in 
1900. This is also the case with the Rocky Mountain and 
Pacific Divisions, where there has been a relative abundance 
of lands. The conditions on the whole, therefore, are not in 
the direction of deterioration but of improvement. The 
process has been one of emergence of wage laborers and sons 
of farmers first to tenancy and then to ownership. 

The legislative steps that have been taken to promote better 
credit terms for farmers will have a tendency to hasten this 
process. The operation of the farm-loan system, through ar- 
rangements by which those who have sold lands take a sec- 
ond mortgage subordinate to the first mortgage of the farm- 
land banks, carrying a relatively low rate of interest, will 
have a beneficial influence. If further developments can be 
made through the application of the principle of cooperation, 
especially in the formation of personal-credit unions, the 
conditions will be more favorable. In the meantime special 
attention and study should be given to the terms of tenancy, 
including the lease contract, with a view to increase the in- 
terest both of the landlord and of the tenant in soil improve- 
ment and to make sure that there is an equitable division of 
the income. 


FURTHER HIGHWAY DEVELOPMENT. 
Cooperative construction road work under the Federal aid 


act will be resumed in full measure and be vigorously prose- 
cuted at the earliest possible moment. At the close of the 
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fiscal year approximately $14,000,000 covered by project 
agreements were still available for expenditures from Federal 
and State funds, and immediately thereafter the Federal ap- 
propriation of $15,000,000 for the fiscal year 1919 also be- 
came available. Project statements not yet reaching the 
stage of agreements, involving $28,000,000 from all sources, 
have been approved, making an aggregate, for projects either 
defmitely or tentatively agreed upon, of $42,000,000. The 
part of this sum from Federal funds is approximately $16.,- 
000,000, leaving uncovered approximately $14,000,000. If 
the State contributions for cooperative work continue in the 
same proportion, there will become available from them ap- 
proximately $20,000,000, or a total uncovered, Federal and 
State, of $34,000,000. It seems clear, therefore, that if the 
work proceeds without any undue restriction, its volume will 
be represented by the cooperative expenditure of over $70,- 
000,000 during this fiscal year. For the fiscal year 1920 there 
will be available $20,000,000 of Federal funds, which will 
doubtless be met by a larger contribution from State sources: 

The activities should promptly be resumed because good 
roads are essential not only for the promotion of better 
marketing, the fuller utilization of farm labor, larger and 
more economical production and orderly distribution, but 
also for the development of a richer and more attractive 
rural life. Their importance to urban communities and to 
industry and trade in general is obvious, but there is also a 
consideration of an emergency nature which would prompt 
vigorous action. In the transition from war to peace there 
will doubtless be a period in which some laborers engaged in 
war industries and men released from the Army will be seek- 
ing new tasks and, so far as governmental intervention is 
concerned, the tasks on which they may be employed should 
be of the highest public utility. 

Public works would furnish suitable employment for many 
unemployed men, and among such enterprises there are few 
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kinds whose construction is better worth expanding and 
pressing than public roads. Many of the States will prob- 
ably engage in road building as in normal times from funds 
which they may have available in addition to those pledged 
to meet requirements of the Federal law. Cities also will 
resume operations in this field, but, in view of the transi- 
tional difficulties, we should not depend solely on activity 
under existing law and financial provisions. An additional 
appropriation from the Federal Treasury, to be expended 
through this Department, for highway construction would 
seem to be desirable and fully warranted, and such action is 
suggested for urgent and serious consideration. If ample 
funds are made available to the Department, they should be 
expended on projects selected after consultation with the 
Federal Departments interested, especially War, Commerce, 
and Post Office, as well as with the State central highway 


authorities. 


STOCKYARDS AND PACKING HOUSES. 


Under the authority conferred upon the President by the 
food-control act, substantial progress was made by the De- 
partment of Agriculture in the regulation and supervision of 
stockyards and of commission men, traders, order buyers, 
packers, and others handling or dealing in live stock in or in 
connection with stockyards. The important results already 
accomplished in the improvement of live-stock marketing 
conditions, and in the elimination of many uneconomic and 
unfair market practices, demonstrate the effectiveness of the 
form of control which has been exercised under the war 
power and the desirablity of continuing it or a smilar form 
of supervision. Not only the stockmen who patronize these 
great centers of live-stock trade, but also some members of 
the trade themselves, have recognized the possibilities for 
betterment of marketing conditions through their regulation 
by the Department, utilizing its corps of supervisors clothed 
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with the requisite authority. Besides the protection thus 
extended to consignors of live stock for sale at the markets, 
the opportunity is afforded for improvement in methods, 
facilities, and trade practices incident to the handling and 
sale of live stock involving many millions of dollars daily. 

Closely associated with the supervision of live-stock mar- 
kets is the problem of a similar authority over the slaughter- 
ing, meat-packing, and related interests which are centered 
at the principal live-stock markets. Under the regulations 
applied to meat-packing establishments by the Food Ad- 
ministration, limitations have been placed on profits on 
meats and by-products handled by these establishments, the 
installation of uniform accounting systems has progressed 
with comparative rapidity, and the centralization of control 
by a small group of packers has been materially checked. 
The economic welfare of meat production and distribution 
would be promoted by the continuation and development in 
some form of the supervision over the packing industry. 
Such control should be closely coordinated with that over 
the live-stock markets. There is need, in connection with 
this supervisory system, of a central office to which packing 
concerns should be required to report currently in such fori 
and ‘detail that it would be constantly informed concerning 
their operations. Such an arrangement would afford pro- 
tection to producers and consumers. 

The restoration and maintenance of conditions which will 
justify confidence in the live-stock markets and meat-pack- 
ing industry is the greatest single need in the present meat 
situation in the United States. It seems desirable, therefore, 
that the necessary legislation be enacted at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. The assurance of open competition and the 
stabilizing of prices in the live-stock markets, the elimina- 
tion of evil practices, the adjustment of charges for market 
services, and the restoration of confidence in market condi- 
tions generally, apparently require three remedies, namely, 
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regulation, information, and voluntary cooperation. Fed- 
eral regulation, organized and administered as indicated 
above, exercised in close harmony with the regulatory bodies 
of the various States, is the most essential feature. Constant 
publicity, under Government direction, of current market 
prices, supplies, movements, and other conditions pertaining 
to the marketing of live stock, meats, and animal by-products, 
would add immeasurably to the effectiveness of any form of 
regulation. It would also be a means of stabilizing the mar- 
keting of live stock and its products and of making available 
the information required by producers and distributors for 
the most intelligent and economical marketing of their prod- 
ucts. Progress already has been made in the creation of ma- 
chinery for such service at market centers in all parts of the 
United States. Legislative authority for its further develop- 
ment in connection with live-stock market supervision should 
be continued and extended. Finally, better organization of 
live-stock producers and closer cooperation between their 
organizations and those representing the different classes of 
intermediaries, all working in harmony with agencies of the 
Government directly concerned, will also increase the effec- 
tiveness of regulation and publicity, make for the maximum 
of efficiency, and conduce to the welfare of the packers and 
distributors as well as of the producers and consumers. 


FEDERAL FEED AND FERTILIZER LAW. 


At present, in order to secure for the public the benefits of 
the provisions of the Federal food and drugs act with refer- 
ence to animal feeds, it is necessary to rely on the appro- 
priate statutes of the different States. These are not uni- 
form, and there are a few States which have no laws that 
can be invoked. It is believed that it would be wise to have 
a comprehensive Federal feed law placed upon the statute 
books, under which the Government could proceed in a uni- 
form manner and secure to consumers adequate protection 
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against misbranded, adulterated, and worthless feeds enter- 
ing into interstate commerce. It is probable also that similar 
legislation would be feasible and valuable with reference 
to fertilizers passing into interstate commerce. It is obvious, 
of course, that if such laws could be enacted they should 
result in the protection not only of the consumer but also of 
the honest manufacturer and distributor. 

I am convinced that there is much indiscriminate use of 
commercial fertilizers in this country and, therefore, much 
waste of money. This arises from the lack of available satis- 
factory data. Soils require careful treatment just as does the 
human body. A number of States have conducted fertilizer 
experiments over a long period and have obtained and dis- 
seminated valuable information. Because of the importance 
of this matter for the whole Union, I believe that the Federal 
Government should participate in this work and that an 
adequate sum should be made available to the Department 
for cooperative experiments with State institutions. 


EMERGENCY PRODUCTION WORK. 


As has been indicated, during the last year and a half, 
under the food-production measure, the activities of the De- 
partment have been greatly expanded in a number of direc- 
tions. Especially striking has been the development of the 
extension forces, including the county agents, the contro] 
and eradication of animal diseases, and the Market News 
Services. Many trained men and women have been en- 
gaged in these tasks. It is highly desirable that provision 
should continue for these and other emergency undertakings 
during the remainder of this fiscal year. Indications from 
every part of the Union are that the efforts of the agricul- 
tural colleges and the Department in emergency directions 
have been fruitful and are appreciated by the great masses 
of the farmers. 
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The question arises also whether it would not be in the 
national interest to make provision for the continuance of a 
part of the work, at least, after the end of this fiscal year. 
The work of the Bureau of Markets, especially through its 
news services, has been demonstrated to be so useful that, 
regarding it as of permanent value, I have transferred the 
emergency estimates for it, in part, to the regular bill. The 
Nation is now engaged, under the act of May 8, 1914, in de- 
veloping the agricultural extension service. It would be 
wise to anticipate the amount that would accrue under this 
measure by the end of the period 1922 and to make such 
further provision as may be necessary for the continuance 
of agents of proved efficiency already on the rolls, as well as 
~ to continue the intensive work for the more speedy control 
and eradication of tuberculosis, hog cholera, and the cattle 
tick, and other important lines of effort. Expenditures for 
these activities are investments, and it is simply a question 
how rapidly the Nation wishes the work to proceed. If the 
finances of the Nation permit it, I urgently recommend that 
adequate provision be continued. 


RURAL HEALTH AND SANITATION. 


Every means should be adopted to see to it that the bene- 
fits of modern medicine accrue more largely to the scattered 
populations of the rural districts. Formerly the urban com- 
munities were characteristically the homes of disease. They 
possessed all the disadvantages of concentration of pepule 
tion without adequate sanitary safeguards. Now no cities 
and very few of the larger towns are without substantial 
equipment in the way of drainage, sewage disposal, and hos- 
pitals. They have the services of specialists and of trained 
nurses. Very many of them provide free medical and dental 
clinics for people of limited means, have their schools in- 
spected, and their water and milk supplies regularly tested 
and safeguarded. As a consequence, among the inhabitants 
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of the larger communities the ravages of smallpox, typhoid 
fever, and malaria have been in large measure controlled. 
The rural districts still have advantages; but a vast deal 
remains to be done to control such pests as mosquitoes and 
the hookworm, to eliminate the sources of typhoid fever, 
and, even more, to give the country districts the advan- 
tages of modern hospitals, nursing, and specialized medical 
practice. 

The economic wastes from insanitary health surround- 
ings and from disease are enormous. It is impossible to esti- 
mate their extent. It is even more impossible to assess the 
amount of existing preventable human misery and unhappi- 
ness. The remedy is difficult. Many agencies, some of them 
private enterprises with large funds, are working for im- 
provement. States and medical societies here and there are 
contributing, more or less effectively. The extension and 
improvement of agriculture, including the drainage of lands, 
the clearing of swamps, and the construction of good roads, 
make for betterment. The Department of Agriculture, 
through its home-demonstration service, is giving valuable 
aid, and the Public Health Service is increasingly extending 
its functions, especially recently under an appropriation for 
this purpose of $150,000. To what extent the further pro- 
jection of effort is a matter for State or local action remains 
to be determined, but it seems clear that there should be no 
cessation of activity until there has been completed in every 
rural community of the Union an effective sanitary survey 
and, through the provision of adequate machinery, steps 
taken to control and eliminate the sources of disease and to 
provide the necessary modern medical and dental facilities, 
‘ easily accessible to the mass of the people. 


Respectfully, 
D. F. Houston, 


Secretary of Agriculture. 
Tue PRESIDENT. 


THE BLACK STEM RUST AND THE BARBERRY. 


By HE. C. STakMan, 
Pathologist in Charge of the Barberry Eradication Campaign, Office of 
Cereal Investigations, Bureau of Plant Industry. 


HE BLACK STEM RUST of wheat, oats, barley, rye, 
and about 50 cultivated and wild grasses is one of the 
most destructive diseases of these plants: There are several 
distinct kinds of rust, but the black stem rust causes greater 
total losses than any of the others, although in some sections 
one or more of the other rusts may be more important. This 
paper deals only with the black stem rust (Puceinia graminis).' 


DAMAGE DONE BY BLACK STEM RUST. 


The black stem rust is found practically wherever grain 
is grown in the United States. It is also found generally in 
Canada, South America, Europe, Asia, Africa, and Aus- 
tralia. In many sections of the United States black stem 
rust is the limiting factor in grain production. While it is 
especially destructive to wheat, it does a great deal of dam- 
age also to oats, barley, and rye. It is most serious on spring 
wheat, but sometimes it also may cause enormous losses of 
winter wheat. In the Gulf States it is sometimes so serious 
as to make it entirely unprofitable to grow wheat and other 
small grains. 

At irregular intervals rust develops ravaging epidemics 
which sweep across great areas of the grain-growing re- 
gions and almost completely destroy immense quantities of 
grain. Some rust epidemics have been so serious and wide- 
spread es to cause a decided shortage of foodstuffs. It is 
necessary only to recall the terrible epidemics of 1904.and 
1916. It was estimated that in 1904 the rust caused a loss of 
$20,000,000 in Minnesota and the two Dakotas. In 1916 the 
production of wheat in Minnesota, North Dakota, South Da- 
kota, and Montana was reduced by over 200,000,000 bushels 
from that of the previous year. This appalling loss was 
caused very largely by the black stem rust. After making 
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due allowance for the reduction in acreage in some of these 
States and after making allowance for somewhat unfavor- 
able weather, the fact remains that the principal cause of 
this enormous loss was the black stem rust. Thousands of 
acres of wheat never were cut. The grain would not have 
paid for harvesting and thrashing. Hundreds of farmers in 
the spring-wheat region were practically ruined on account 
of the almost complete failure of the wheat crop. In addi- 
tion to the enormous reduction in yield, the quality of the 
wheat produced was very inferior. Much of it weighed only 
40 to 50 pounds to the bushel. (See Pls. I and II.) 

In 1916 the average yield of spring wheat in North Dakota 
was only 54 bushels per acre, compared with an average yield 
of more than 18 bushels in 1915 and a 10-year average of 
more than 11 bushels an acre. In South Dakota the average 
yield in 1916 was not quite 7 bushels per acre, as compared 
with 17 bushels in 1915 and a 10-year average of 10} bushels. 
The greatest reduction in total production occurred in North 
Dakota. The production in that State in 1915 was about 
150,000,000 bushels, while in the severe rust year of 1916 it 
was less than 40,000,000 bushels. The production in Minne- 
sota in 1915 was about 70,000,000 bushels, but it dropped to 
28,000,000 bushels in 1916. The most conservative estimate 
places the loss of wheat in the United States due to the black 
stem rust in 1916 at 180,000,000 bushels, while the-loss in 
Canada was estimated at about 100,000,000 bushels. In Can- 
ada and the United States, therefore, the black stem rust de- 
troyed at least 280,000,000 bushels of wheat in a single year. 
To this must be added the loss of oats, barley, and rye. Re- 
ports showed very clearly that the loss of barley and oats in 
some localities often amounted to as much as 15 to 25 per 
cent of the crop. 

Any plant disease which causes such enormous losses cer- 
tainly deserves careful study. Whatever measures are known 
for reducing rust losses should be applied immediately. Not 
only farmers, grain dealers, and millers are interested in the 
grain crop, but every one in the country is interested, either 
directly or indirectly. 

In order to apply control measures, it is necessary to know 
something about the nature of the disease. A brief life story 
of the parasite causing the black stem rust therefore is given. 
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The Black Stem Rust and the Barberry. tig 
HOW TO TELL BLACK STEM RUST. _ 


Black stem rust is often confused with cther rusts of grain 
which are similar in appearance but act differently. The 
common rusts are the black stem rust, the yellow stripe rust, 
the orange leaf rust of wheat, the crown rust of oats, the 
brown leaf rust of rye, and the dwarf leaf rust of barley. 
Each of these rusts has a red or simmer stage and a black or 
winter stage. They can be distinguished from each other by 
the shape and color of the rust spots (pustules) and by their 
position on the plant. Plate III shows the different kinds of 
rust. 

- The black stem rust (Puccinia graminis) occurs on wheat, 
oats, barley, rye, and many grasses throughout the United 
States. (See Pl. ITI, fig. 1.) It also develops on the common 
barberry. It is the only one of the grain rusts which de- 
velops on this shrub. The yellow stripe rust (Puceinia glu- 
marum) occurs on wheat, barley, rye, and several wild grasses. 
(See Pl. IIT, fig. 2.) It seems to be confined to the West and 
is especially common west of the Rocky Mountains, where it 
sometimes becomes quite destructive. The orange leaf rust 
(Puccinia triticina) is found on wheat and possibly also on 
several grasses. (See Pl. ITI, fig. 3.) It occurs practically 
wherever wheat is grown in the United States and is capable 
of doing much damage, especially in the Southern States. 
Crown rust of oats (Puccinia corontfera) attacks oats and 
several grasses. (See Pl. IIT, fig. 4.) It is often serious on 
oats in certain sections of the country. The brown rust of 
rye (Puccinia dispersa) attacks rye and possibly a few grasses 
(see PI. ITT, fig. 5), while the dwarf leaf rust of barley (Puc- 
cinia simpler) seems to be confined almost entirely to barley 
and seldom, does much damage, except possibly in California. 
(See Pl. ITT, fig. 6.) 

Each kind of grain may be attacked by several distinct 
rusts. For instance, wheat may be attacked by the black 
stem rust, the yellow stripe rust, and the orange leaf rust. 
These rusts are different and should not be confused with 
each other. Barley can be attacked by the black stem rust, 
the yellow stripe rust, and the dwarf leaf rust; rye by the 
black stem rust, the yellow stripe rust, and the brown leaf 
rust; and oats by the black stem rust and the crown rust. 
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These rusts differ from each other so much that what is said 
about one does not necessarily apply to the others. 


GRAINS AND GRASSES ATTACKED BY BLACK STEM RUST. 


Wheat, oats, barley, rye, spelt, emmer, einkorn, timothy, 
redtop (Agrostis alba), orchard grass (Dactylis glomerata), 
and various other forage grasses are attacked by the black 
stem rust. In addition to the cereals and cultivated grasses 
many wild grasses also are subject to rust. Among the most 
important of these grasses are wild barley or squirrel-tail 
grass (Hordeum jubatum) , quack-grass (Agropyron repens) , 
slender wheat-grass (Agropyron smithii), awned wheat- 
grass (Agropyron caninum), bottle brush-grass (Hystrix 
patula), practically all of the wild rye-grasses (Hlymus 
spp.), fescue grasses (Festuca spp.), koeleria (Aoeleria cris- 
tata), sweet vernal grass (Anthoxanthum puelli), and sev- 
eral brome-grasses (Bromus spp.). (See Pl. IX, fig. 2.) 

Although all of these plants can be attacked by the black 
stem rust, there are forms or races of this rust which act 
somewhat differently. For instance, there is one race of 
black stem rust on wheat and barley. This race does not 
attack oats or rye normally. There is also a race on rye and 
barley which does not attack wheat and oats. Again, the 
race on oats attacks only oats and certain grasses. The race 
on timothy attacks only timothy and several wild grasses. 
All of the races can attack several of the wild grasses, but 
not all of them can attack the same grasses. This explains 
apparently conflicting observations. For instance, it is quite 
possible that a field of oats might be badly rusted while a 
near-by wheat field might be almost entirely free. In the 
same way, a wheat field might be badly rusted and a neigh- 
boring field of rye might be practically free from rust, be- 
cause the forms of rust on these different crops are different. 


THE CAUSE OF RUST. 


Black stem rust is caused by a parasitic fungous plant. 
Animal parasites are better known to most people than plant 
parasites. Everyone knows that tiny animals, such as lice, 
ticks, fleas, mites, and maggots, live as parasites on horses, 
cattle, sheep, swine, chickens, and other animals. These mi- 
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nute animal parasites cause such diseases as itch, scab, mange, 
staggers, and warbles. 

In the same way there are uncounted numbers of tiny 
plants which live as parasites on or in larger plants. There 
is scarcely a plant of the garden or field, of the prairie or 
woodland, which is not subject to attack by one or more of 
these plant parasites. Plant parasites do not make their 
own food, as most plants do, but they grow on or in other 
plants and steal their food. The plant which is being robbed 
is called the host plant, although its parasitic visitor is de- 
structive to it. Plant parasites are mostly fungi or bacteria 
and cause such plant diseases as rusts, smuts, mildews, leaf 
spots, fruit molds, rots, and wilts. 

The black stem rust is caused by one of these tiny plant 
parasites, which is known as Puccinia graminis. The fungus 
which causes black stem rust is a small colorless moldlike 
plant. The other rusts shown in Plate III are caused by 
closely related fungous parasites, which differ from each 
other just as different kinds of roses or apples or wheat differ 
from each other. 

The parasitic plant which causes black stem rust is so small 
that it can be seen only with a microscope. It differs from 
the larger plants which we know in not having definite roots, 
stems, and leaves. The rust parasite consists of numerous 
minute colorless threads or tubes, which grow, branch, and 
twist among the tissues of grain and grass plants. The 
threads send little suckers into the cells of the host plant 
and thus get their food by absorbing its juices. The growth 
of the rust parasite continues until a dense network of 
threads is formed, and then seed is produced in the host 
plant. The seeds of the parasite are known as spores. Im- 
mense numbers of spores are formed. They are extremely 
small, but they produce rust plants just as the seeds of wheat 
produce wheat plants. 

The rusts get their name because they produce yellowish, 
reddish, or brownish spores which may be so numerous that 
they make the plants look as if they were covered with the 
well-known iron rust. The black stem rust gets its name be- 
cause the long spots (pustules) of black spores on the stems 
of grain plants are so conspicuous. (See Pl. III, fig. 1.) 
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The weather, therefore, does not cause plant rusts, al- 
though there is a popular belief that it does. But the 
rapidity with which the parasitic plant causing rust grows 
and spreads depends on favorable weather, just as the growth 
of wheat and corn depends on favorable weather. 


LIFE STORY OF THE RUST PARASITE. 


There are several stages of black stem rust—the cluster- 
cup or early-spring stage, the red or summer stage, and the 
black or winter stage. (See Pl. IV.) The difference in the 
appearance of the rust at different times is due to the forma- 
tion of different kinds of spores. 

The rust starts on the barberry in the spring. Yellowish 
or orange-colored rust spots are formed on the leaves (PI. 
TV, fig. 1), voung twigs, and berries. The spots on the under 
side of the leaves (Pl. LV, fig. 2) consist of many small cups 
(cluster cups) which contain thousands of cluster-cup or 
spring spores (PI. IV, fig. 3). These spores (PI. IV, fig. 4) 
can not infect other barberry plants, but they are blown 
about by the wind and may fall on grain or grass plants and 
cause infection (Pl. IV, figs. 5 and 6). The red-spore or - 
summer stage is the result. 

The reddish brown rust pustules (Pl. IV, fig. 7) on grain 
and grasses consist of great numbers of minute, reddish or 
golden-colored spores (Pl. IV, fig. 8). These spores are so 
small and light that they are easily blown long distances by 
the wind. They may fall on grain or grass plants and germi- 
nate (Pl. IV, fig. 9) in the moisture formed by rain or dew 
on the surfaces of the plants. They often germinate within 
4 or 5 hours, sending out long, slender, threadlike tubes 
which grow across the surface of the plant until they reach 
a breathing pore (Pl. IV, fig. 10). They then grow through 
this pore and branch in the tissues of the plant until a dense 
network of threads is formed. They then produce another 
crop of red spores (PI. IV, fig. 11) which break through the 
skin (epidermis) of the plant, are exposed to the air, 
and are in turn blown about by the wind. They may 
fall on the grain or grass plants, germinate, and send their 
tubes into the plants, and these tubes may branch and pro- 
duce more red rust pustules. Thus, new plants are contin- 
ually infected and successive crops of red spores are pro- 
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Ftc. 1. Upper surface of rusted barberry leaf. 8 
Fic. 2. Lower surface of rusted barberry leaf, showing cluster cups. 
Fic. 3. A section through a barberry leaf, showing a single cluster cup shedding spores. 
Fic. 4. Three cluster-cup spores greatly enlarged. 
Fic. 5. Wheat leaf with several cluster-cup spores on the surface; one in a drop of water. 
Fie. 6. Cluster-cup spores germinating on wheat leaf and sending tubes through breathing pores. 
Fic. 7. One week later. The rust tubes have branched and are producing a crop of red or summer 
spores (the red or summer stage). 
Fic. 8. Three red spores greatly enlarged. 
Fic. 9. Red spore germinating. 
Fic. 10. Grain leaf with red spore germinating.on the surface and sending a tube into the tissues of ‘the leaf. 
Fic. 11. One week later. The tubes have produced a crop of red spores which are blown to other grain plants. This 
continues all summer. 
Fre. 12. When the grain begins to ripen, black spores are produced with the red spores. 
Fic. 13. Greatly enlarged pustule with red and black spores mixed. 
Fic. 14. Rust pustule enlarged still more, showing both red and black spores. 
Fic. 15. The black stage becomes abundant on grain and grass plants in the late summer. 
Fig. 16. Six black spores greatly enlarged. 
Fic. 17. The black stage on stubble in the fall. Rust overwinters in this stage. 


E Se “ 18 Fie. 18. A pustule of the black stage enlarged. 
Fig. 19. The black spores germinating in the spring. They can not infect 
49 grains or grasses, but do infect the barberry, 
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duced. The entire time from the germination of a spore’ to 
the production of a pustule may require only 5 or 6 days 
when conditions are favorable. The red stage of the rust 
may repeat every week or 10 days and therefore can increase 
and spread very rapidly. New spores may continue to de- 
velop and new plants may become rusted as long as the 
weather is favorable and the plants are still green. 

The black-spore stage follows the red-spore stage. It is 
usually formed when the grain begins to ripen. The same 
dense network of threads which produced the red spores be- 
gins to produce the black spores, which are different from 
the red spores in size, color, and shape (Pl. IV, figs. 8 and 
16). At first the pustules may be partly black and partly 
red (PI. IV, fig. 12) because they contain both red and black 
spores (Pl. IV, figs. 13 and 14), but later they become en- 
tirely black. This black stage is so conspicuous that farm- 
ers usually speak of the rust as “ black rust ” (PL IV, fig. 15). 
The black spores (PI. IV, fig. 16) are not blown by the wind 
and can not germinate immediately, but remain on the straw 
and stubble of grains and grasses during the winter (PI. IV, 
figs. 17 and 18). The black stage can not start rust on 
grains or grasses, but only on the barberry. 

In the spring the black spores germinate by sending out 
two threadlike tubes on which very small colorless spores 
(sporidia) are produced (PI. IV, fig. 19). These sporidia 
are blown considerable distances by the wind. Strangely 
enough, they can not start rust on grain or grass plants, but 
can and do infect the common barberry. The result is the 
barberry rust or spring stage of black rust. Within a week 
or 10 days after a spore falls on a barberry leaf and causes 
infection, small honey-colored spots are formed ‘on the upper 
surface of the barberry leaves and a great many cluster cups 
are formed on the lower surfaces. (See Pl. IV, fig. 2, and 
Pl. V, fig. 2.) The cluster cups are filled with thousands of 
spring or cluster-cup spores, which can not attack other bar- 
berries, but can attack grain and grasses. These spores are 
blown by the wind, fall on grains and grasses, germinate in 
a drop of dew or rain water, and each sends a tube into the 
tissues of grain or grass plants. These tubes grow and 
branch and produce a crop of the red spores within a week 
or 10 days. 
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The cycle is therefore as follows: The rust starts on the 
common barberry in the spring, forming the spring or 
cluster-cup stage. The barberry or cluster-cup stage can not 
spread from one barberry bush to another, but spreads to 
grains and grasses. The red-spore or summer stage results. 
The red stage continues to develop and spread as long as con- 
ditions are favorable. Late in the season the red stage is 
followed by the black stage. The black spores are dormant 
during the winter, but germinate and produce smaller spores, 
which in the spring attack the barberry. 

Tt is evident, therefore, that the barberry gives the rust a 
chance to start in the spring and that the black spores are 
harmless unless there are barberry bushes near by. The 
question remains whether there are still other ways in-which 
the rust ean live through the winter. 


HOW DOES RUST LIVE OVER WINTER? 


There has been a popular belief that the rust lives over 
winter in the seed or in the red stage, as well as in the black 
stage. Considerable work has been done to determine just 
how the rust lives through the winter. 


DOES THE RUST LIVE IN THE SEED? 


There has been a belief among some people that the rust 
lives over winter inside the seed and then attacks the 
sprouting plants. If this were true it would be possible to 
control rust somewhat by selecting seed from unrusted fields. 
Furthermore, one serious rust year would likely be followed 
by another bad rust year. But two bad rust years seldom 
occur in succession, except in some regions where the rust 
probably develops during the entire year. If the rust lived in 
the seed during the winter, the sowing of rusted seed ought 
to result in the development of rusted plants. Carefully 
made experiments have shown that the rusted seed does not 
produce rusted plants. Hundreds of examinations of 
sprouting seeds show that the rust on the seeds does not in- 
fect the young sprouts. 


COES THE RED STAGE LIVE OVER WINTER? 


For the past two years the Department of Agriculture has 
been studying the question of the overwintering of the red- 
spore stage. It is well known that the leaf rusts overwinter 
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in the red-spore stage. It has been shown clearly that the 
black stem rust does not overwinter commonly in the red- 
spore stage except in the extreme South and on the Pacific 
caast, where the rust can continue to develop on fall-sown 
grains practically throughout the winter. Thus, in the Gulf 
States and in California the red stage of rust can continue to 
develop practically the year round. However, it is perfectly 
clear that the rust does not overwinter commonly in the 
red-spore stage except in the extreme South, on the Pacific 
coast, and in some protected mountain valleys. Experiments 
in the winter of 1917-18 prove conclusively that the red stage 
did not live through the winter as far south as Jackson, 
Tenn. It was shown also that the rust did not overwinter 
in the red-spore stage in Oklahoma, Kansas, Missouri, Ken- 
tucky, Nebraska, or in any of the States farther north. All 
the evidence available at present shows that if the red stage 
of rust does live through the winter at all in the Northern 
States, it does this so rarely as to be of little importance in 
starting rust epidemics. 

The question naturally arises whether the rust spores 
which overwinter in the South could not be blown north- 
ward in the spring and infect the growing grain. In this 
way the rust might travel from south to north by successive 
stages as the crop develops. Evidence based on careful ob- 
servations shows quite clearly that this does not occur. The 
rust develops on barberry plants in the North and spreads to 
grains and grasses quite as early in the spring as the rust 
begins to become general in the South. Then, too, the form 
or race of wheat rust which is common in the South can not 
cause rust on hard spring wheats or on most of the hard win- 
ter wheats of the North. Even if the rust did blow up from 
the South, therefore, it could do very little damage in the 
North. 


THE OVERWINTERING OF THE BLACK SPORES. 


In the Gulf States the weather is mild enough to enable 
the red spores to live through the winter, but in the upper 
Mississippi Valley only the black spores live through the 
winter to any extent. In the spring they germinate and in- 
fect the barberry. The rust spreads from the barberry to 
grains and grasses and continues to spread as long as 
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weather conditions are favorable. Field observations show 
clearly that in the northern half of the Mississippi Valley 
the barberry gives the rust its start in the spring. 


CONDITIONS WHICH FAVOR RUST DEVELOPMENT. 


Weather affects the development of rust in several ways. 
It is plain that if rust is to develop and spread, the red or 
summer spores must be blown from plant to plant. Strong 
winds carry the spores long distances and therefore enable 
the rust to develop over a wide area. But even though the 
spores have been scattered widely they will not germinate 
unless the conditions of moisture and temperature are favor- 
able. Heavy dews and fogs or steady, quiet rains furnish the 
best conditions for spore germination and consequently for 
rust infection. Heavy driving rains are probably not so fa- 
vorable for infection, because they wash many of the spores 
from the plants on which they have fallen. 

After the rust parasite has entered a plant it will develop 
most rapidly when the weather is rather hot and muggy. At 
low temperatures the rust develops much more slowly, and 
it may also be checked by hot, dry weather. The weather 
also may be favorable for infection but not for rust develop- 
ment after infection. Or it may be favorable for the growth 
of rust at one time during the season and not at another. 
When the right conditions occur at just the right times epi- 
demics develop. 

The variety of grain grown and the condition of the plants 
aifect the rapidity of the growth of the rust parasite. Soil 
conditions influence rust development in so far as they affect 
local conditions of moisture and temperature and the growth 
of the grain plants. 


HOW TO REDUCE RUST LOSSES BY CULTURAL METHODS. 


Rust can not be prevented entirely, but the losses which it 
causes can be reduced. Proper soil management, early sow- 
ing, the use of early-maturing and resistant varieties, the de- 
struction of weed grasses which can be attacked by rust, and 
the eradication of the common barberry all will aid in re- 
ducing rust losses. 
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SOIL MANAGEMENT. 


Grain grown on high land usually does not rust as se- 
verely as that grown in low places. On account of poor air 
drainage, moisture remains on the plants longer in the low 
_ places, and the rust therefore has a better opportunity to 
develop. Whenever possible, high, well-drained land should 
be selected for grains in those regions in which rust is 
destructive. 

Every possible means for hastening the ripening and the 
even development of the grain should be used. Rust de- 
velops most rapidly fairly late in the season, and early 
ripening often enables the grain to escape rust injury. The 
preparation and fertilization of the land are quite impor- 
tant. The seed bed should be prepared very thoroughly, in 
order that the plants may get a quick start. 

The problem of proper fertilizing differs in different re- 
gions. In general, it is safe to say that the use of large 
quantities of nitrogenous fertilizers, especially on those soils 
which do not need them badly, will permit greater rust dam- 
age. Although the actual amount of rust may not be any 
greater on the plants fertilized with nitrogen, reduction in 
yield is almost certain to occur. The straw of plants fer- 
tilized heavily with nitrogen is often weak and crinkles 
badly when rust attacks it. The ripening also often is de- 
layed, and the rust therefore has a longer time in which to 
spread and cause damage. As far as possible, while giving 
the plant what it needs, those fertilizers should be used 
which promote the development of stiff straw and cause 
early ripening. Plants fertilized with potassium or phos- 
phate fertilizers usually yield better in bad rust years than 
those which have been fertilized with nitrogen. 


EARLY SEEDING OF GRAIN. 


The later the grain remains green the more chance the 
rust has to attack it. Anything therefore which can be done 
to hasten the ripening of the grain should be done. It is 
quite clear that early seeding, particularly of spring wheat, 
on a very well prepared seed bed and in soil which has been 
properly fertilized will cause the plants to develop rapidly 
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and reach maturity before the rust becomes widespread. It 
is a matter of common observation that in severe rust years 
early-sown grain often develops much better than that sown 
later in the season. The most serious epidemics often reach 
their height of destructiveness two weeks before the grain 
ripens. A difference of a week or 10 days in ripening, there- 
fore, may determine the difference between a good yield and 
practically no yield at all. 


EARLY VARIETIES OF GRAIN. 


An early-maturing variety grown on properly prepared 
land often will yield well when later maturing varieties yield 
practically nothing. The variety selected should depend on 
its adaptability to the region in which it is to be grown. 

The yield of the grain is, of course, the real test. The 
Marquis is a spring wheat which is very susceptible to rust, 
but it matures a week or 10 days earlier than most of the other 
spring-wheat varieties and for that reason sometimes escapes 
serious damage. No general recommendation for the use of 
certain varieties can be made, but it is well to remember that, 
if two varieties are otherwise about equally valuable, the 
earlier maturing one should be given preference in a district 
in which rust is likely to be destructive. 


RESISTANT VARIETIES OF GRAIN. 


There is some hope of reducing rust losses by the use of 
rust-resistant varieties. More is known about the resistance 
of wheat varieties than about that of any other kind of 
grain. It has been known for many years that some varie- 
ties of wheat do not rust as heavily as other varieties under 
the same conditions. The durum wheats, as a group, have 
been considered fairly resistant to stem rust. Not all varie- 
ties of durum wheat are resistant, but a great many of them 
are. This makes it possible to grow fairly good crops of 
some durum wheats when the bread wheats are injured se- 
verely by the rust. 

Until recently no good bread wheat was known which was 
resistant to rust. A selection from the Crimean group made 
at the Kansas Agricultural Experiment Station several years 
ago, however, was tested for rust resistance and was found 
to be almost entirely immune under Kansas conditions. It 
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seemed, therefore, that the rust problem in the winter-wheat 
regions might be near solution. However, it has since been 
found that there are many races or forms of wheat rust. 
They differ from each other chiefly in their ability to attack 
different varieties of wheat. Some of the varieties of durum 
wheat which are quite resistant to rust forms in many locali- 
ties are quite susceptible to the forms of rust occurring in 
other localities. In the same way, some varieties of hard 
spring wheat which rust most heavily in the spring-wheat 
region do not rust severely when grown in the extreme South. 
The Marquis and Haynes Bluestem were grown in the South 
and were almost entirely free from rust, while the native 
soft winter wheats in that region were rusted heavily. In 
the same way, the resistant Kansas variety, Kanred, was very 
resistant when grown in Kansas but rusted in some other 
parts of the United States. 

No one variety now known is resistant to all the forms 
of rust which occur in the United States. No one rust- 
resistant variety of wheat, therefore, can be recommended for 
universal use. The problem is a local or regional one, and 
varieties should be selected with this in mind. As no gen- 
eral recommendations can be made, it would be well to con- 
sult your State agricultural college before sowing a sup- 
posedly rust-resistant variety. 

It is perfectly clear, however, that rust resistance alone 
should not commend a variety of wheat for general use. It 
must combine other desirable characters with its rust- 
resistant quality. For this reason much crossing and select- 
ing have been done to combine the rust-resistant character of 
some varieties with the high-yielding and good thrashing and 
milling qualities of other varieties. Some success has been 
attained, but not enough progress has been made to give any 
hope that the rust problem may be solved-entirely in this 
way in the near future. Until it is known how many races 
of the stem rust there are, where they occur, and which va- 
rieties they can attack, relief by means of resistant varieties 
will be local or regional. Investigation of this character is 
being carried on by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture in cooperation with several State agricultural experi- 
ment stations, and it is hoped that within a few years valuable 
information will be available. 
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ERADICATION OF WEED GRASSES. 


Many wild grasses are dangerous carriers and spreaders 
of stem rust. Among those which rust most commonly and 
heavily are quack-grass, wild barley or squirrel-tail grass, 
slender wheat-grass, western wheat-grass, the wild rye- 
grasses, and orchard grass. Some of these grasses are bad 
and widespread weeds. Where they grow near barberries 
they almost always rust heavily early in the spring and then 
serve as centers of infection, from which the rust spreads to 
other grasses and then to grainfields. The rust-carrying 
grasses are so common that, together with the grains, they 
constitute what is in fact a continuous grainfield in many 
sections of the country. From the standpoint of good farm- 
ing they should be kept down as much as possible by clean 
cultivation. Grasses growing along roadsides, fences, and 
in waste lands are a continual menace. They continue to 
develop rust after grain has been cut and so provide more 
rust from which to start epidemics the following spring. It 
is to be hoped that in the near future unused lands will be 
put under cultivation as much as possible. Every available 
means should be taken to destroy these weed grasses, because 
they spread rust in addition to the injury they cause as 
weeds. It is impossible to control rust by this method alone, 
but the general eradication of the weed grasses no doubt 
would reduce the amount of rust considerably. 


ERADICATION OF THE COMMON BARBERRY TO REDUCE 
RUST LOSSES. 


No one of the methods just discussed will prevent rust 
entirely, nor can a combination of all of them be depended 
on to do more than reduce somewhat its amount and de- 
structiveness. The eradication of the common barberry and 
other rust-carrying species and varieties of barberry gives 
more promise of success than any other one control meas- 
ure. The eradication of the barberry can not be urged too 
strongly; but the difference between harmful and harmless 
kinds, the parts of the country in which they are most im- 
portant, and the results to be expected by removing them 
should be understood. 


PLATE V. 
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TALL AND ERECT. COMPARE 


WITH PLATE VI, FIGURE 1. 


FIG. 1—A COMMON BARBERRY BUSH 


SHOWING 


GREATLY ENLARGED, 
CLUSTER CUPS WHICH CONTAIN RUST SPORES. 


’ 


FIG. 2.—A PORTION OF A BARBERRY LEAF 
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PLATE VI. 


FIG. 1—A HEDGE OF JAPANESE BARBERRY, LOW AND SPREADING 
GRACEFULLY. COMPARE WITH PLATE V, FIGURE 1. 


FIG. 2—ONE COMMON BARBERRY BUSH IN A HEDGE OF JAPANESE 
BARBERRY. IT IS EASILY RECOGNIZED BY ITS HEIGHT. 
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FIG. 1—BLUFFS NEAR THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER BETWEEN WINONA, 
MINN., AND TREMPEALEAU, WIS., ON WHICH ESCAPED BARBERRIES 
HAVE BEEN RUNNING WILD FOR 30 YEARS. 


The bushes are up high where the wind scatters the spores for milesaround. They are being 
located and dug. 


FIG. 2—BLUFFS ALONG THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER WHERE BARBERRIES 


HAVE BEGUN TO RUN WILD AND THREATEN DANGER TO THE CROPS 
IN THE VALLEY BELOW. 
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HARMFUL AND HARMLESS BARBERRIES. 


Not all barberry species and varieties are harmful. The 
common European or high-bush barberry (Berberis vul- 
garis) is the commonest offender (Pl. V, fig.1). The purple- 
leaved barberry is only a variety of the common bar- 
berry and rusts just as badly as the green-leaved form. 
The Japanese barberry (Pl. VI), also called the dwarf or 
low barberry (Berberis thunbergii), on the other hand, does — 
not rust'and should not be disturbed, because it not only is 
harmless but is also a very beautiful shrub. Various spe- 
cies of Mahonia (Pl. VII, fig. 1) also rust, but these bushes 
are not so commonly planted and are not so important in the 
development of rust as the barberry bushes. (See Pls. V, VI, 
and VII.) . 

There are many species of barberry, both harmful and 
harmless, but it can be stated that, as a general rule, those 
which resemble the common barberry carry rust and those 
which resemble the Japanese form do not. The two forms 
sometimes hybridize and the hybrids may rust even when 
they look almost exactly like the Japanese variety. A list 
of rust-susceptible and rust-resistant barberries is given later. 

The two types of barberry can be distinguished from each 
other very easily. While it is easiest to tell them apart when 
the leaves are on the bushes, the presence of leaves is not at 
all necessary. They can be distinguished by their different 
habits of growth, the color of the bark, the number of the 
spines, and the grouping of the berries. 

The common barberry (Berberis vulgaris) is a tall, erect 
shrub, often as much as 12 feet high. The bark is grayish in 
color, and there are spines along the stem (fig. 1). These 
spines are usually in groups of three or more, although ° 
sometimes only one or two occur. The leaves occur in clus- 
ters, are green or purple in color, and have saw-tooth edges 
(fig. 1). The yellow flowers and red berries are in long,’ 
drooping racemes like those of currants (fig. 1). The flow- 
ers are small and inconspicuous, but the red berries are nu- 
merous and easily seen, usually remaining on the plants 
throughout the winter. (See Pls. V and VL.) 

The Japanese barberry (Berberis thunbergii) is a low, 
gracefully spreading shrub, seldom more than 4 or 5 feet tall. 
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LIPDNE SL 
LPL A 


LEPEELAUS: FRLUVYVELIG 


Leaves: Rather small, with 
smooth edges. 
Spines: Fairly short and 
usually single. 


Berries: One or two together. 
COMTOV This kind is harmless. 
LILLIE 


BEAIBELALS VOL CIS 


Leaves: Fairly large, with saw-tooth edges. 
Spines: Long, and usually in groups of three. 
Berries; In clusters like currants, 
: This kind spreads rust. ~ 
Fig. 1.—The common barberry and the Japanese barberry, showing the 
differences, 
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The bark is reddish in color and the spines (fig. 1) are 
smaller than those of the common form. They are usually 
single, but sometimes in twos and threes. The edges of ‘the 
leaves have no teeth. The flowers are yellow and the berries 
are red, like those of the common form. But both the flowers 
and the berries are in very small bunches of two or three, like 
gooseberries, and not like currants’(fig. 1). (See Pl. VI.) 

Mahonia (J/ahonia spp.) is a shrub with leaves somewhat 
resembling those of the common holly. The leaves are com- 
pound (that is, composed of several leaflets, like those of a 
pea), rather large and stiff, often with spines along the edges. 
The berries are blue. (See Pl. VII, fig. 1.) 

The following lst summarizes what is known now about 
the relation of different kinds of barberry and rust. 


LIST OF BARBERRIES AND RELATED PLANTS. 


The following species and varieties are known definitely 
to rust, although they do not all rust equally severely : 

Berberis aetnensis, altaica, amurensis, aristata, asiatica, atropur- 
purea, brachybotrys, brevipaniculata, buxifolia, canadensis, caro- 
liniana (carolina), coriaria, cretica, declinatum, fendleri, fischeri, fre- 
montii, heteropoda, ilicifolia, integerrima, laxiflora, lycium, macro- 
phylla, ‘nepalensis, neubertii, sieboldii, siberica, sinensis, trifoliolata, 
umbellata, vulgaris, vulgaris atropurpurea, vulgaris emarginata, vul- 
garis japonica, vulgaris purpurea, vulgaris spathulata. 

Mahonia aquifolium, diversifolia, glauca, repens. 

The following forms of the common barberry may rust, 
but this is not certainly known: 

Berberis vulgaris alba, vulgaris asperma, vulgaris fructiviolacea, 
vulgaris lutea, vulgaris macrocarpa, vulgaris mitia, vulgaris nigra, 
vulgaris violacea. 

The following barberries are known not to rust: 

Berberis thunbergii (Japanese barberry) and its varieties maximo- 
wiczii, minor, pluriflora, and variegata. 

It is not known definitely whether the following rust or 
not. Some of them very probably do, while it is almost 
certain that others do not. 

Berberis actinacantha, angulosa, brachypoda, congestiflora, coryi, 
crassifolia, darwinii, diaphana, dictyophylla, empetrefolia, fortunei, 
francisci-ferdinandi, gagnepainii, guimpelii, heterophylla, jamiesonii, 
levis, linearifolia, lucida, macrophylla, nana, nervosa, pearcii, pinnata, 
prattii, pumila, regeliana, sargentiana, spinolusa, stenophylla, subcau- 
liolata, thibetica, trifolia, verruculosa. 
7+8 
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DISTRIBUTION OF THE BARBERRY. 


The common barberry is a native of Asia and was brought 
into Europe 400 or 500 years ago. It was cultivated as a 
fruit bush for hundreds of years until it was found to spread 
the rust of grains. The berries were used for preserves and 
jellies, and their juice was used for making wine and vinegar. 
The early colonists brought the bush to North America, and 
it has been more widely distributed year by year, although 
recognized as a menace to our grainfields. The bush was 
popular and the colonists carried the seeds or the bushes 
themselves with them when they went into new regions. 
Barberry bushes were planted around the first cabins which 
the settlers in the Middle West built. There are thousands 
of bushes in that section which are 40 or 50 years old. Many 
bushes as old as 60 or 70 years are still thriving. The set- 
tlers unknowingly brought with them the greatest enemy to 
their grain crops. The barberry was there as early as the 
grain. Nurserymen have been propagating and distributing 
barberry bushes for many years, although they have discon- 
tinued this practice to a considerable extent since they. have 
learned its relation to the rust cf wheat and other grains. 

The barberry is especially common in cities, villages, and 
even in the country districts in the New England States and 
westward through the upper Mississippi Valley. It is very 
common in parks, cemeteries, and on public and private 
grounds, where it has been used in hedges and in clump plant- 
ings. Scarcely a village or city of any size in the upper third 
of the country is without some barberry bushes. The bush is 
not nearly so popular in the South. Naturally the barberry 
problem is much more serious in those regions where the 
bushes are most abundant. 


THE COMMON BARBERRY RUNNING WILD. 


The seeds of the barberry are carried by birds, and the bush 
has escaped from cultivation to some extent in this way. In 
the New England States large numbers of common barberry 
bushes are found growing wild in pastures and fields. For- 
tunately those States are not primarily grain-growing States 
or their problem would be discouraging indeed. But the 
barberry has escaped also to some extent in the grain-growing 
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districts of the Middle West. In Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Towa, Minnesota, and other grain-growing States some wild 
bushes occur, although they are not so numerous as to make 
their eradication impossible. But one trembles to think of 
the effect on the great grainfields which furnish us our food 
if the barberry is allowed to go on spreading until it becomes 
commen in the open fields. The wild bushes which do occur 
now are mostly along the banks of rivers or on rocky hills 
(Pl. VIII), especially where there is limestone. Of course, 
the spreading of the bush in these rocky places makes it all the 
more dangerous, because it is hard to kill when it has estab- 
lished its root system in the crevices of the rocks. 


NATIVE BARBERRIES., 


There are also several sorts of native barberry. ‘These 
occur in the southern Appalachian region, in the States of 
the southern Great Plains area (Pl. VII, fig. 2), and in the 
Rocky Mountains. Some of them are susceptible to rust, but 
on account of their location and the fact that some of the 
commonest kinds do not rust easily, they seem to be of very 
little or no importance in developing rust. The presence of 
these sorts, therefore, does not constitute an argument 
against the eradication of the common barberry, which has 
been shown time after time to spread rust. All the evidence 
now indicates that the native barberries do not play an im- 
portant part in the development of rust epidemics. How- 
ever, some of the native kinds will rust severely when planted 
in regions in which grains are grown commonly, and they 
should not be planted. 


HOW SEVERELY DO BARBERRIES RUST? 


Barberry bushes rust much more commonly and heavily in 
the Northern States than in those farther south, although 
rusted bushes have been found as far south as central Ten- 
nessee. They apparently rust quite generally in northern 
Missouri and northern Kansas, but they are more generally 
and severely rusted in Nebraska, Iowa, Colorado, and the 
States farther north. However, it is safe to say that com- 
mon barberry bushes when near grainfields may be dangerous 
even in the South. 
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The amount of rust on the barberry depends largely on 
weather conditions and the proximity of grains and grasses. 
When the weather in the spring is moist and warm the 
bushes may rust heavily. Usually they begin to rust early 
in May and may continue to become rusted throughout the 
entire growing season. Rust has been found on them as late 
as Octcber. They may therefore continue to spread rust 
during this entire period. Rust develops not only on the 
bushes near grainfields but also on those in villages and cities. 
Barberry bushes develop an enormous amount of rust, and 
this rust spreads destruction to wheat and other grains. 


THE SPREAD OF RUST FROM THE BARBERRY. 


It is a matter of common cbservation that the rust spreads 
quickly from barberry bushes to the grains and grasses in 
the immediate vicinity (Pl. IX). The spores from the bar- 
berry are carried by the wind, and within a week from the 
time the rust first appears on the bushes the grains and 
grasses within a few rods of the bushes begin to rust. As far 
north as Minnesota and Wisconsin susceptible grains and 
grasses near the rusted barberry bushes are often red with 
rust by the middle of May. These red spores are carried 
many miles by the wind, and the rust from the first rusted 
grasses and grains can infect these at considerable distances. 
Then infection spreads from these plants to others, and thus 
the rust travels by successive steps. In this way the effect of 
a single bush often extends for many miles. 

The following typical cases show more clearly the effect 
of barberry bushes on grains. Hundreds of similar cases 
could be cited. Practically all of the barberry bushes which 
caused the damage have been dug. Fourteen farmers in 
Indiana saw so clearly the effect of the barberry on wheat rust 
that they made the affidavit which is given here with names 
omitted : 

We, the undersigned farmers of Wabash County, Indiana, at a 
meeting at the farm, in Noble Townsnuip, on July 19, 1918, called 
for the purpose of observing the ravages of the black stem wheat rust 
on the 17-acre wheat field, desire to go on record as follows: 

1. We are fully convinced after making these observations that 
there is a connection between the common barberry and the black 
stem wheat rust. On the south side of this ruined field is a large 
planting of common barberry bushes which have been badly infected 
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by the rust. We have observed that the rust started on the side of 
the field next to these bushes and that now the worst infestation is 
on the side nearest the barberries. 

2. We desire to go on record as favoring any legislation looking 
toward the complete eradication of the common barberry bush, believ- 
ing it to be of no value, but, on the other hand, a serious menace to 
the wheat-growing industry. 

In Ohio several striking cases of the spread of rust from 
barberries were seen in 1918. The quotation given below 
illustrates one of them. There was scarcely any stem rust 
in the region except that which clearly came from the 
barberry. 

In southwestern Green County, about 1 mile south of Bell Brook, 
Mr. had a hedge of severely rusted barberry. He has 20 
acres of wheat practically destroyed by stem rust. His neighbor, 
across the road, secured permission to put hogs on 20 acres of wheat 


that was so nearly destroyed by rust that it would not be worth 
cutting. us 


Near Lake Preston, S. Dak., common barberry bushes | 
were scattered along the roadside for a distance of half a 
mile in a grain-growing region. Practically all the bushes 
were heavily infected with rust. The nearest grainfield was 
a field of barley about 400 feet west of the bushes, but there 
was a great deal of wild barley or squirrel-tail grass near 
the bushes. On July 20 the grass and grain were carefully 
examined. The weather had been hot and dry, and rust had 
not been spreading rapidly. In spite of the unfavorable 
weather, however, it was very clear that the rust had started 
from the bushes and had spread to the grasses, to barley, 
and to wheat fields within a distance of 24 miles. Between 
July 20 and 30 there was a period of rainy weather. On July 
30 the fields were again examined and the rust had de- 
veloped so rapidly that the wheat was severely injured as far 
as 24 miles from the bushes. The rust had spread to wheat 
fields 5 miles from the bushes. The effect of the bushes was 
so clear that 27 farmers drew up and signed the statement 


given below: 


Since the common barberry harbors the black stem rust of the 
wheat in the early spring and thereby starts an early and serious in- 
fection of rust, particularly because of the barberries on two farms 
south of town which are known as the farms, where for many 
years early and serious stem-rust infection has been noted and is due 
to the presence of the barberries, we, the undersigned, believe that in 
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order to protect the wheat crop of South Dakota from the rust infec- 
tion caused by the common barberry, there should be a special bar- 
berry law in South Dakota making it a crime to propagate, grow, 
or have growing on any public premises any of the common rust- 
susceptible varieties of barberry. 

During the summer of 1918 scarcely any stem rust ap- 
peared in Montana. The weather had been extremely dry 
and therefore unfavorable for rust development. However, 
several reports of severe stem-rust infection, sent to the 
Montana Agricultural College and the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, showed that every one of the rust 
outbreaks that occurred in Montana during 1918 was di- 
rectly traceable to infected barberries. 

At Diamond Lake, Minn., a barberry hedge of 15-bushes 
was found heavily rusted on June 20, 1918. The infection 
was traced from wild barley growing along the street to a 
wheat field located one-fourth of a mile northeast from the 
hedge. At this date the only stem rust in the wheat field 
was in the southwest corner, the part nearest to the hedge 
and infected grass. No rust was found in similar grass on 
the opposite side of the field. Thus, it was very evident that 
the barberry was responsible for the rust infection in the 
wheat field. The locality was visited again on July 25, and at 
that time the rust was common throughout the field. 

A farmer at Crystal Bay, Minn., had a barberry hedge of 
635 bushes. He had tried to grow oats on his farm for the 
past 10 years, but each year the black stem rust destroyed 
almost all of the grain. In May, 1918, the farmer destroyed 
the barberry hedge before the bushes had become rusted. 
The field was examined thoroughly 10 days before harvest 
and no stem rust could be found. The yield was excellent and 
the quality of the grain good. This was the first time in 10 
years that a crop had been grown successfully. 

At Wocdlawn Cemetery, Sioux Falls, S. Dak., there was a 
large hedge of the common barberry. These bushes became 
rusted early in the spring of 1918. A great deal of squirrel- 
tail grass grew near the barberry bushes, but the nearest 
wheat fields were three-fourths of a mile away. By July 22, 
in spite of weather unfavorable for rust, the rust had spread 
to the grass and from the grass to the nearest field of wheat, 
three-fourths of a mile away, and to other fields 1 mile away. 
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FIG. 1—OLD NEGLECTED HEDGE OF COMMON BARBERRY SURROUNDED 
BY GRASSES WHICH RUST HEAVILY EVERY YEAR AND SPREAD THE RUST 
TO NEIGHBORING GRAIN FIELDS. THESE BUSHES HAVE BEEN DUG. 


ONTO 


Wild Barley . GuackGrass — SlenderbibeskGrass GrnadWneai-Grass  Noddinglilld-Rye 
Hordeom jebatom Agrapyron repens -. Agropyraatenerom —“Agropyron caninum Elymus canadensis 


FIG. 2—SOME COMMON WILD GRASSES WHICH RUST HEAVILY. 


The rust can spread from these grasses to grain as well as from grain to other grains, 
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FIG: 1—THESE SPROUTS OF COMMON BARBERRY GREW FROM PIECES 
OF ROOTS LEFT IN THE GROUND WHERE A BUSH WAS DUG. DIGGING 
MUST BE COMPLETE AND THOROUGH. 


FIG. 2—THE PROPER WAY TO REMOVE BARBERRY BUSHES. DIG DEEP 
ENOUGH TO GET ALL OF THE ROOTS. 
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The nearest field was very severely rusted, while the rust on 
those 1 mile distant was not quite so heavy. This.shows 
clearly that barberry bushes in cities may cause rust on 
grains by going first to grasses and then to grains. The 
bushes have been destroyed. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE BARBERRY IN SPREADING RUST. 


There can be no question whatever that the barberry is the 
most important factor in the spread of rust in the northern 
half of the Mississippi basin. In-the South it is less im- 
portant. 

There are large numbers of barberry bushes. They rust 
commonly, and the rust spreads from them directly to 
grains, or to grasses, and then from the grasses to grains. 
There are few grainfields in the Middle West which are more 
than 25 miles from a barberry bush. Rusted bushes were 
found in practically every county in Wisconsin in 1918. 
Barberry bushes were found in all but three counties in Min- 
nesota, and these three counties were in the extreme north, 
where farm land is just beginning to be developed. Every 
-county in Iowa contained the common barberry, and the 
same is probably true of every other Middle-Western State. 
About 95,000 bushes, exclusive of those in nurseries and 
those growing wild, were found in Wisconsin in 1918, while 
patriotic Minnesota nurserymen destroyed about 600,000 
bushes, and at least 50,000 were located on private and pub- 
lic grounds. About 85,000 bushes were found during a pre- 
liminary survey of northern Illinois, and 25,000 were found 
east of the Missouri River in South Dakota. The bushes 
were numerous and commonly rusted also in North Dakota, 
Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, Nebraska, Michigan, Indiana, 
and Ohio. No systematic survey was made in other States, 
but it is known definitely that there are many bushes and 
that they rust heavily in the States near those just named. 
While most of the bushes are in cities and villages, they have 
also been planted fairly extensively in country districts. 
Long hedges were often growing as fences beside grainfields, 
and numerous smaller plantings were found. Barberry 
bushes rust early in the season and the cluster-cup spores 
may be blown considerable distances by the wind. But even 
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if they were not blown far, the effect of a single bush could 
extend to grainfields miles away because the rust can spread 
from the bushes to near-by grasses or grains and then, in 
turn, to other grains and grasses. Since the rust may have 
started from the bushes by the middle of May, the amount 
of spread by midsummer can be very great. 

Studies made up to the present show that the red stage of 
the rust does not persist commonly north of the Gulf States 
and that it does not spread from the south to the north. 
The first black stem rust which can be found in the Northern 
States in the spring always occurs near the leeward side of 
barberry bushes. The rust spreads from the bushes in the 
direction toward which the prevailing wind blows. 

The barberry, therefore, enables the rust to start early in 
the spring, it increases the amount of rust, and in many 
‘regions of the country it furnishes the only means by which 
the rust can persist from one season to another and get an 
early start in the spring. The value of our grain crops is 
enormous; the value of the common barberry is as nothing 
in comparison. The Japanese barberry is harmless and is 
more beautiful than the common form. The common bar- 
berry should be eradicated. 


BARBERRY LAWS. 


Attempts to eradicate the common barberry have been 
made for 200 years or more. The movement is therefore not+ 
a mushroom growth, but, on the other hand, it is a gradual 
and healthy development of a sane idea based on years of 
careful observation and scientific demonstration. 

There is some evidence that a barberry eradication law 
was passed in Rouen, France, as early as 1660. Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, and Massachusetts all enacted laws against 
the barberry between 1726 and 1766. The Connecticut and 
Rhode Island laws were renewed after a period of years, so 
the results must have been satisfactory. 

Several European countries passed laws against the bar- 
berry shortly after 1800. Various States in Germany re- 
quired the eradication of all barberry bushes within a certain 
distance from grain fields, while still others required all bar- 
berry bushes to be removed within a certain specified time. 
Denmark, in 1869, passed a law which gave any person the 
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right to demand the destruction of shrubs which were known 
to spread plant diseases. “One of the provinces of France 
took advantage of a law passed in that country in 1888 and 
carried on an energetic campaign against common barberry 
bushes. 

Tt is difficult to determine the effect of these old laws, 
because apparently many of them were not rigidly enforced. 
However, in certain localities in England, on the island of 
Aero, and, in various other places, the eradication of the bar- 
berry was followed by the disappearance of stem rust. Most 
of these laws were passed before the exact relationship be- 
tween the barberry and the rust was known. The scientific 
proof of the relationship was not made until 1865. The 
early laws, therefore, are the best possible evidence that 
farmers realized clearly that barberry bushes increased rust, 
because at the time that these laws were passed people were 
not biased by any scientific statements regarding the matter. 

Recently the movement for barberry eradication has gained 
great headway. The reason for this fact is that there have 
been several terrible epidemics of stem rust. These epi- 
demics stimulated investigation of the exact methods by 
which the rust lived over winter and started in the spring. 
The evidence against the barberry became so clear and con- 
vincing that strong sentiment developed for the removal of 
the bushes. 

For several years a law has been on the statute books of 
Ontario, Canada, requiring the destruction of the barberry. 
Recently Manitoba and Saskatchewan have also outlawed the 
common barberry. In the United States several States have 
enacted barberry-eradication laws. The Legislature of North 
Dakota passed such a law in 1917, while during 1918 Colo- 
rado, Nebraska, South Dakota, Minnesota, Towa, and Michi- 
gan took legal measures to secure the complete eradication of 
the common barberry. At this time (April, 1919) bills are 
also pending before the Legislatures of Wisconsin and Illi- 
nois. The fight against the barberry, therefore, is on in ear- 
nest. These laws have not been in force long enough to 
determine their effect, but it is safe to say that the bushes 
will be completely removed from the upper Mississippi Val- 
ley within a few years and that rust attacks will become less 
frequent and less severe. 
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‘Practically all common barberry bushes have been eradi- 
cated from Denmark since the eradication law of 1903 was 
passed. The evidence in that country is conclusive. The 
eradication of the bushes has been followed by unexpectedly 
beneficial results. The stem rust. has done no serious damage 
since the bushes were removed, although previously it had 
caused great losses. According to the Danish authorities, all 
rust attacks which have occurred during the last few years 
have been very clearly due to the presence of a few barberry 
bushes which had escaped notice and had not been removed. 
The results have been so clear that the owners of bushes have 
destroyed them rapidly. 

It is evident, therefore, that Denmark has solved its rust 
problem by destroying the barberry. In the United States 
there have been two severe epidemics, causing enormous 
losses, and several less destructive ones since 1903.. 

Danish agriculturists visiting in the United States in the 
last few years have been entirely unable to understand why 
barberry bushes were permitted to grow in such large num- 
bers in the grain-producing districts of this country. 


DIG UP THE COMMON BARBERRY. 


All common barberry bushes should be dug up immedi- 
ately, especially in the grain-growing States. The plants 
should not be merely cut off, but should be dug up, root and 
branch (Pl. X, fig. 2). All the roots should be removed 
carefully, because new sprouts (Pl. X, fig. 1) are likely to 
grow from them. The place from which the bushes were re- 
moved should be watched for several years and any sprouts 
which appear should be dug up and burned. The Japanese 
species is harmless, but every common barberry bush in the 
United States should be destreyed. Thousands of bushes 
have already been destroyed, but thousands.remain as a 
standing menace to our grain crops. Every bush destroyed 
gives additional insurance to wheat, oats, barley, and rye. 
Destroy the barberry and protect the grain. 


CATTLE LOANS AND THEIR VALUE TO INVESTORS. 


By CHartes S. Core, 
Investigator in Rural Organization, Bureau of Markets. 


(ea Hee LOANS are made on live stock, cattle in par- 
ticular, to provide funds for developing and finishing 
the animals for market. From the point of view of the 
lender, the loan is primarily a banking proposition, having 
for its object the profits which accrue through interest. The 
packing interests, however, are interested in many of the 
largest cattle loan companies, and have as an additional ob- 
ject the sustaining and development of the industry. as-a 
whole. They are influenced not only by the profits they 
can make out of loaning money but in keeping a steady, 
flow of animals into their plants. 


CATTLE LOAN COMPANIES. 


Large sums in the aggregate are loaned direct to pro- 
ducers by local banks; but, in general, cattle loans are 
thought of as loans made through cattle loan companies. 
These companies exist in all large live-stock markets, and 
some have been organized in producing centers. Many of 
the largest of them are affiliated with large banks located 
at the stockyards of the most important central markets. 
Although the companies are separate from the banks as or- 
ganizations, yet often the officials of the banks are also the 
officials of the cattle loan companies. The reason given for 
the organization of companies affiliated with banks is that 
banking laws so limit the size of loans that banks can not 
handle the larger loans, which are the most desirable ones 
from the standpoint of profit. The funds necessary for the 
carrying on of the business of these companies are obtained 
by rediscounting cattle paper. 

Among the officers cf the company is sometimes found a 
practical cattleman who not only passes on the loans but 
also inspects the collateral offered as security. In some 
companies inspectors are employed whose duties are to 
travel over the territory where loans are made and make 
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inspections of the ranches, cattle, and facilities for handling 
them at least once during the life of a loan. Other com- 
panies have inspectors who are located in the various locali- 
ties where loans are made and who are subject to call for 
inspection purposes. They are paid when actually employed 
and keep in touch with conditions in their territory. 


MAKING A LOAN. 


The making of a loan is well standardized and usually 
includes the following procedure: 

Application—The applicant for a loan is furnished a 
blank to be filled out, which requires, after stating the 
amount he desires to borrow, that he make a sworn state- 
ment of his financial condition. This statement includes a 
description of the stock he has to offer as collateral, and the 
facilities for taking care of it, the amount of real estate he 
owns or has leased, and all outstanding mortgages and 
obligations. 

Confidential inquiries —The company, ‘if it does not al- 
ready have such information on file, verifies the statement 
submitted by the applicant by inquiry through banks and 
other agencies. 

Searching the records—The county records are then 
searched to ascertain whether the applicant’s financial state- 
ment is correct as to outstanding obligations. 

Inspector’s report—lf the company is satisfied as to the 
security offered, an inspector whois a practical cattleman is 
sent out to make personal inspection of the facilities for 
caring for the stock, the amount of feed on hand, and the 
general reputation of the applicant as a cattleman; to count 
the cattle; and to determine whether they correspond with 
the description given in the application. The loan is gen- 
erally made or rejected on the inspector’s report. 

Note and mortgage—If the application is approved, the 
applicant is required to make out a note for the amount 
asked and to execute a chattel mortgage on the stock and its 
increase, together with the feed on hand. Sometimes the 
mortgage also includes the facilities for handling the stock, 
such as horses and machinery. 

The business reputation of the applicant, his honesty, his 
reputation as a cattleman, and the collateral offered are the 
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factors that determine to a large extent whether a loan shall 
_ be made. Meeting obligations promptly and without resort 
to technicalities is of primary importance in obtaining 
credit. Persons with known ability to care for their stock 
and with sufficient collateral find it difficult to obtain credit 
if they have a reputation for taking advantage of techni- 
calities in meeting their obligations. 

Ability to handle stock properly and advantageously is 
essential if the safety of the loan is not to be impaired. 
The growth and development of stock furnishes a margin 
of safety, since this is depended upon to care for declines 
in the market. The collateral taken is supposed to be suf- 
ficient to take care of any normal market fluctuations and 
the growth of the stock is supposed to take care of unusual 
declines. It is apparent, therefore, that the cattleman’s 
ability properly to take care of his stock is fully as vital as 
the collateral he offers. 

The- amount loaned is from half to full value of the stock. 
Tt is customary to loan from 75 to 80 per cent of the value 
of the stock on the ground that 20 to 25 per cent is ample 
margin for safety. Sometimes, especially in the case of 
feeders, if the applicant has a reputation for finishing his 
stock for market and has ample feed, he can obtain a loan 
equal to the market value of his stock at the time of berrow- 
ing. The condition cf the market has a bearing upon the 
making of such loans. Unlike other collateral, live stock 
becomes more valuable by growth and by increase. Because 
of these two factors the hazards of loaning are greatly re- 
duced and the margin required for safety need not be as 
ereat as that ordinarily required in loans on other chattels. 
The conservative loaning agency, however, requires a safe 
margin in addition to the feed on hand, except in cases 
where the applicant’s financial ability justifies the loan on 
grounds other than the collateral offered. 


NATURE OF THE LOAN. 


The size of loans ranges from a few hundred to a million 
dellars. Small loans ave more advantageously negotiated 
through local agencies, since they are familiar with the ap- 
plicant and his financial standing and do not have the 
expense of inspection. If the loan is not of such a size as 
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to justify this expense, cattle loan companies can not afford 
to make it unless they are familiar with the applicant’s 
financial ability and can make the loan regardless of the 
collateral offered. 

Cattle loans are short-term paper, generally running for 
a period of six months. This time is adopted because of 
the rediscount feature of the cattle loaning business and 
because that length of time will ordinarily be long enough 
for the “feeding out” of a bunch of cattle. In the case of 
loans on stockers and breeders, there is an understanding 
that they will be renewed if desired. 


INTEREST RATES. 


Interest rates fundamentally rest upon the rediscount 
rate and upon competition. In other words, they depend 
upon the ease or difficulty of getting money in financial 
centers and upon the desirability of the individual loan. 
Interest rates have a tendency to rise or fall as rates.in re- 
discount centers rise or fall. Slight variations in rediscount 
rates would have little or no effect on interest rates, but 
any marked fluctuations would immediately affect the’ rates 
charged on loans. Where money is plentiful and easy, com- 
petition tends to force interest rates down on all loans, but 
even when the money market tightens up. competition af-= 
fects rates on desirable loans. 

The size and the cost of making the loan, jaehiding in- 
spection, are the factors which affect rates on adadaat 
loans. The size of the loan has a direct bearing on the rate, 
since the expense of making a small loan is much larger 
relatively than that of making a large loan. In fact, unless 
the financial standing of the applicant is such as to justify 
the loan without inspection, a small loan can not be made 
at a profit. The cost of inspection also has a vital bearing 
upon the interest rate, since this cost, with the exception of 
overhead expense, is the largest single factor chargeable 
against the expense of making a loan. Remote and isolated 
locations make inspection difficult and expensive, and the 
cost, therefore, is directly influenced by the accessibility of 
the collateral. The reputation cf the applicant as a cattle- 
man not only affects the question of whether the loan shall 
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be made, but also has a direct bearing upon the rate. Tf his 
reputation as a cattleman is such as to justify a loan, the 
quality of such reputation will affect the interest rate. 


REDISCOUNTING THE LOAN. 


Loans are rediscounted locally and in large financial cen- 
ters. The cattle loan company forwards the note, together 
with the chattel mortgage, and sometimes copies of the in- 
spector’s report and the financial statement of the maker to 
the bank. It also indorses the note and thus guarantees its 
payment. The value of the guaranty lies in the character of 
the company and in its capital stock. Eastern banks, which 
are large purchasers of cattle paper, pay particular attention 
to the financial and business reputation of the companies 
offering paper for sale. They carefully scrutinize both the 
collateral back of cattle paper and the organization making 
the loan. Cattle loan companies establish affiliations with 
strong banks that are in the market for commercial paper, 
and: carefully guard all financial transactions with them. 
In this way their credit is established, and they usually have 
a ready sale for their paper. In the cattle loaning business, 
as in all matters of credit, character is a prime factor. The 
importance of the rediscount feature is apparent when it is 
realized that companies with a capital stock of $100,000 
loan many times that amount on cattle in a year. 

- In most cases the spread between the interest rate and the 
rediscount rate is from 1} to 3 per cent, although it is 
usually from 2 to 24 per cent. It is generally claimed that 
the ecst of making a loan is from 1 to 1} per cent, other 
things being equal, the cost decreasing with the size of the 
loan. The difference between the cost and the spread repre- 
sents the profits of the company, and is the share it takes 
for assuming the risk and making available a constant 
source of credit to responsible borrowers. 


SAFEGUARDING THE LOAN. 


It is doubtful whether any other commercial paper is more 
carefully safeguarded than are cattle loans. Responsible 
agencies make exhaustive inquiries into every phase of risk 
connected with the loan. The applicant’s business reputa- 
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tion, his ability as a cattleman, his financial standing, and 
the collateral offered as security are all subjected to investi- 
gation. In addition, practically all loaning agencies are 
members of the various State cattle raisers’ associations. 
The brands and descriptions of cattle offered as collateral 
are recorded with these associations by the loaners of money. 
The associations keep inspectors in all the large central 
markets, and when cattle appear on the market carrying the 
brands of those mortgaged for loans, the commission firms 
handling them are notified and the amount of money for 
which the animal sells is automatically turned over to the 
holder of the note and mortgage. In this way lenders of 
money are protected against losses by theft and by the acci- 
dental selling of individual animals. 

The chief concern, however, of the buyer of cattle paper 
should not be whether all the usual requirements of loaning 
money on cattle have been met, but whether the reputation 
of the company that made the loan justifies the conclusion 
that these requirements have been rigidly and thoroughly 
complied with. The indiscriminate purchase of cattle paper 
based only upon the apparent sufficiency of the collateral is 
‘fraught with hazard. Like other commercial paper, the 
real basis for confidence rests in the integrity and business 
sagacity of the agency making and guaranteeing the loan, 


LIQUIDITY OF THE LOAN. 


A marked feature of cattle loans is their liquidity. Short- 
term paper is demanded by banks, since it keeps their 
finances liquid and in a readily available state. The vicissi- 
tudes of business, however, as well as the desires of the bor- 
rower, make the renewal of ordinary short-term paper, with 
slight curtailments, a common and necessary practice. 
While renewals are necessary on stockers and breeders, re- 
quests for renewals are unusual in the case of cattle that are 
being fed for market. They must be marketed when they 
are finished. Any lengthy delays will result in loss. Loans 
made on this class of stock automatically liquidate them- 
selves. The cattle virtually walk up to the teller’s window 
and pay the loan. This feature of cattle paper adds to its 
desirability as an investment. 
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SERVICE RENDERED BY CATTLE LOAN COMPANIES. 


The services which cattle loan companies render may be 
summed up as follows: 

1. They make readily accessible to responsible borrowers 
financial assistance in large volume. The cattle industry in 
the range country is conducted on a large scale. Large sums 
are needed for its maintenance. Local agencies are seldom 
able to furnish these sums because of lack of capital and of 
legal limitations. Loan companies furnish capital to re- 
sponsible persons in the needful amounts. 

2. They furnish funds at rates generally not in excess of 
and sometimes under the prevailing local rate. Desirable 
loans are sometimes obtained at advantageous rates because 
of the element of competition. 


THE BUYER OF CATTLE PAPER. 


The conservative buyer of cattle paper will take into con- 
sideration certain fundamental factors. 

1. He will carefully scrutinize the collateral back of the 
note. He should be familar with market values of animals 
so as to be able to determine whether the collateral is suf- 
ficient. The margin of safety in the loan becomes a funda- 
mental protection. 

9. He will obtain full information as to the business 
ability and integrity of the agency making and guarantee- 
ing the loan. For the average purchaser, this factor is the 
most essential one to consider. The safety of the loan de- 
pends not only on the agency’s honesty but on its business 
ability as well. 

3. He will exercise particular caution in purchasing split 
loans. When a borrower obtains money on his cattle from 
two or more agencies, his loans are called split loans. Such 
loans are particularly hazardous, since they afford oppor- 
tunity for sharp practices by dishonest.borrowers. Many 
agencies refuse to make them. Split loans should be dealt 
in only by experienced purchasers of cattle paper. 

4. Loans bearing unusually high interest rates should be 
scrutinized. High interest rates are indicative of out-of- 
the-ordinary conditions, and among these conditions may be 
an unusual risk. 
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THE BORROWER ON CATTLE SECURITY. 


The borrower of money for the purpose of developing and 
finishing his cattle for market is interested in certain factors 
which are vital to him. 

1. He is interested in the character of the company from 
which he borrows. It should do a conservative business, for 
its ability to care for him in time of financial stress depends 
upon the safeguards with which it surrounds its loans. He 
is especially interested in whether it has the reputation of 
taking care of its borrowers. Should he be compelled to 
market his cattle at an inopportune time because of the 
calling of a loan, it might mean serious loss. 

2. He is interested in the rate that he has to pay for 
money. If he is negotiating a loan of moderate size, he can 
not expect, under ordinary conditions, to obtain it at a pre- 
ferred rate. He should not be obliged, however, to pay more 
than the prevailing rate. A high rate would indicate either 
that there was lack of competition or that his loan was con- 
sidered more hazardous than the average. Generally the 
borrower can eliminate the element of unusual hazard; his 
credit rests primarily on his reputation, and this: can be 
established. 

BENEFIT TO THE INDUSTRY. 

The importance of cattle loans is evidenced by the fact 
that several hundred millions of dollars are put out yearly 
by established loaning agencies in large central markets. 
The safeguarding of these loans through well-established 
practices has a direct and important effect upon the cattle 
industry as a whole, since a steady flow of money into the 
industry is dependent upon the reputation of cattle paper 
in financial centers. During the last few years the losses on 
cattle paper have been few. This has been due to a grad- 
ually rising and well-sustained market and to the care that 
loaning agencies have exercised in making loans and in pro- 
tecting the reputation of cattle paper. The borrower, as 
well as the loaning agencies, has been a beneficiary, for 
money has been made more steadily available in needful 
amounts. The cattle industry, especially the ranching end 
of it, like any other large industry, is dependent upon credit, 
and every legitimate agency which opens up credit sources 
and establishes them through standardized practices per- 
forms a useful service. 


BETTER POULTRY THROUGH COMMUNITY BREED- 
ING ASSOCIATIONS. 


By J. W. KincHorngE, 
Animal Husbandry Division, Bureau of Animal Industry. 


COMMUNITY ASSOCIATIONS FOLLOW EDUCATIONAL 
WORK. 


f isa Petaluma district of California, the Little Comp- 
ton section of Rhode Island, and the Vineland com- 
munity of New Jersey have received national recognition as 
important producing centers of poultry and eggs. Yet, 
probably these districts would be heard of but little had they 
not centered effort on one breed of poultry. A community 
interest in any one type, breed, or variety of live stock is one 
of the greatest steps toward better and more profitable agri- 
culture that a rural section can inaugurate. Community 
poultry-breeding associations are the natural and logical 
outgrowth of poultry educational work. In numerous cases, 
they have followed activities by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and State agricultural colleges in en- 
couraging boys’ and girls’ poultry clubs. 


CONCENTRATION ON ONE BREED PROFITABLE. 


Besides the various general advantages derived through 
cooperative effort, a community poultry-breeding club 
creates additional interest by centering all its efforts on one 
breed or variety of fowl. Under such an arrangement all 
the members raise the same kind of poultry, and conse- 
quently their interests are mutual. The best methods of 
handling and breeding the accepted breed or variety soon 
become common knowledge so far as the association 1s con- 
cerned, and each member’s experience is of value to the other 
members. Thus by concentrating all their efforts on one 
breed of poultry, the members build up a local industry that 
eventually becomes known as an important source of supply 
for fowls and eggs for market, eggs for hatching, breeding 


stock, and day-old chicks. 
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More than that, cooperative community poultry-breeding 
associations can be developed further to include cooperative 
buying. This is a direct means of reducing considerably 
the cost of feeds, supplies, and other necessary materials. 
Establishment of community breeding centers does not im- 
ply that the members of the association are engaged in the 
production of poultry to the exclusion of other farm prod- 
ucts. On the other hand, most of the poultry-breeding 
organizations that have been fostered by the Department of 
Agriculture and State colleges have been in communities 
where general farming is practiced. 

Development of community poultry-breeding associations 
has been especially noteworthy in Kentucky, North Carolina, 
Tennessee, and Virginia. In practically every case the inter- 
est in poultry keeping, which is now evident on all sides, is 
in marked contrast to the former careless methods and lack 
of interest. 


EXAMPLES OF COMMUNITY ACCOMPLISHMENT. 


A striking example of community breeding accomplish- 
ment is furnished by the Barred Plymouth Rock Association, 
Farmville, Va. Organized for poultry improvement in 
1915, this association has made such continuous and rapid 
growth that it has been incorporated, with a capital stock 
of $1,500, and a manager employed to handle its affairs. 

Receipts during the first five months of operation amounted 
to $7,500, and recent reports show that members of the 
association have on hand more than 6,000 Barred Plymouth 
Rock hens and pullets. In the spring of 1916 they sold 
1,000 capons on a northern market. 

Before the Farmville association was formed, poultry 
keeping in that locality was merely incidental, an unim- 
portant side line to other farm activities. To-day poultry 
keeping is one of the important industries of that region, 
and even the casual traveler is impressed with the large 
numbers of Barred Plymouth Rocks on farms. 

Another excellent example of the change following com- 
munity breeding is found in Kentucky, where 17 counties 
have effected organizations. Each has selected a definite 
breed, and more than 83,000 eges from standard-bred fowls 
have been distributed among members of the associations. 
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PLATE XI. 


Fig. ee white Leghorn Fig. 2.—Barred Plymouth Rock cock. 
pullet. 
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Fig. 3.—White Wyandotte cockerel. Fig. Spe sara Rhode Island Red 
pullet. 


REPRESENTATIVES OF SOME OF THE BREEDS MOST COMMONLY SELECTED 
BY COMMUNITY BREEDING ASSOCIATIONS, 
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FIG. 1—COMMUNITY POULTRY-BREEDING HOUSE AND COMMUNITY 
POULTRY CLUB AT MIDDLETOWN, VA. 


FIG, 2.—PEN OF BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS BELONGING TO MIDDLE- 
TOWN COMMUNITY BREEDING ASSOCIATION. 
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Christian County, which is probably the oustanding ex- 
ample of community breeding in that State, is now known 
as a White Wyandotte center. Each year its reputation in 
that respect is growing and becoming better established. 


THE BREEDS COMMONLY SELECTED. 


As a rule fowls of the general-purpose type are selected as 
the community breed. The choice rests with the members, 
most of whom are farmers who prefer a general-purpose 
farm fowl. There has been a noticeable preference for the 
Plymouth Rock, Wyandotte, and Rhode Island Red. On 
the other hand, some communities have selected one of the 
well-known egg breeds, and are producing white-shelled eggs 
to meet a special market demand. Franklin County, Va., 
for instance, has a White Leghorn association of 75 mem- 
bers, which sells eggs in New York. In 6 counties of Ten- 
nessee associations developed in a similar way also raise 
White Leghorns and ship the eggs to New York. 


HOW COMMUNITY POULTRY ASSOCIATIONS ARE 
STARTED. 


Poultry-breeding associations are usually the outgrowth 
of pioneer work in organizing boys and girls into poultry 
clubs or of repeated efforts to interest producers in better 
poultry methods. In some instances, however, leaders in 
communities have expressed their desire to make an effort 
to establish for themselves a business or side line that will 
add to their incomes as individuals and likewise increase 
the prosperity of the community. 

In such promising localities, the first step in organization 
usually is to get the support of local business men. In small 
towns many business men own farms and consequently are in- 
terested in agriculture, which in turn benefits the various lines 
of business. At the same time their assistance is helpful in 
financing the association. In fact this is frequently ac- 
complished by inducing the business men’s association to 
contribute a suitable fund for standard-bred stock which is to 
be distributed among the farmers who join the association. 
Cooperation of that kind is usually obtained easilf if the 
business men are shown the advantages of the organization 
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and how the increased prosperity eventually will benefit 
them. 

Another plan that has proved to be satisfactory in Overton 
County, Tenn., is direct financial assistance from the banks. 
In this case the banks advanced $1,000 to be invested in 
breeding pens through the cooperation of the poultry-club 
agent and the county agricultural agent. Each pen con- 
sisted of 10 hens or pullets and a male bird which cost on 
an average $2.50 a bird. The pens were placed with club 
members in the various communities. Each person who re- 
ceived a pen guaranteed to return, after the first year, 20 
fowls in payment for the original 10 hens or pullets fur- 
nished him. Those 20 standard-bred fowls, together with 2 
selected male birds, were divided into two pens and the nex 
year were given under the same conditions to two additional 
club members. One of the requirements of the plan was the 
continuance of this “ endless-chain” system for 5 years, or 
until every member possessed at least one pen of standard- 
bred fowls. Thus the original pens have been multiphed by 
many hundreds, and the entire county has become well 
stocked with one breed of fowls. 

In order that the loan made by the bank might be re- 
turned, together with a reasonable rate of interest, the club 
members agreed to dispose of their mongrel hens when they 
ceased to become productive, and to apply the money on the 
loan. They agreed also that additional money in excess of 
the original allotment of $1,000 was to be deposited in the 
bank to further the club activities. 


DISPOSAL OF MONGREL STOCK. . 


Since one of the principal purposes in creating com- 
munity poultry-breeding centers is to dispose of all mongrel 
stock and to unify the breed of the standard-bred stock, 
several plans have been adopted whereby the mongrel stock 
may be disposed of promptly and without loss to the member. 
The first plan to be practiced successfully in several com- 
munities was to set aside a day advertised as “ mongrel day,” 
when all members of the association were requested to bane 
to a certain point all their mongrel poultry, to be sold at 
regular market quotations and shipped to the best market, 
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FIG. 1.—BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ RHODE ISLAND RED COMMUNITY ASSOCIATION, 
CHAMP, VA. 


FIG. 2—GOVERNMENT POULTRY ADVISER INSTRUCTING MEMBERS OF 
THE FARMVILLE BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK ASSOCIATION IN THE USE 
OF MARKET-POULTRY SCORE CARD. 
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FIG. 1.—FLOCK OF STANDARD-BRED BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 


Note uniformity, size, and color as contrasted with flock of mongrels shown in figure 2. 


FIG. 2—FLOCK OF MONGREL HENS, 


Note how unattractive this flock is, compared with the flock of pure-bred Barred Plymouth 
Rocks shown above. 
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A plan of that kind makes it possible to eliminate a large 
number of mongrels in a short time and make room for 
standard-bred stock. 

Sometimes members of the association may object to dis- 
posing of all their mongrels, especially their pullets and 
their hens that have not finished the second laying year. 
When that is the case, arrangements usually can be made 
whereby all mongrel cocks and cockerels are marketed, either 
by selling them at the regular market price or by getting the 
local poultry buyers to offer the member one standard-bred 
male bird of the community breed in exchange for two 
mongrels. 


ADVANTAGES OF COMMUNITY MARKETING. 


After the work is well under way and the association -is 
in position to market its products, the association secretary 
or manager should make arrangements to find a good market 
for eggs, especially in case lots, also broilers, surplus fowls, 
and possibly capons, as in the case of the Farmville, Va., 
association. When the marketing is done as an associa- 
tion, little difficulty is experienced in obtaining satisfactory 
returns, 

To take advantage of other sources of revenue, the asso- 
ciation should advertise when it has breeding stock for sale. 
Advertisements should mention specifically that the associa- 
tion is in position to fill orders of considerable size, whether 
for hatching eggs, day-old chicks, or breeding stock. In 
time, if conditions warrant, the association members may 
consider the erection of a community hatchery similar to 
those in successful operation at Petaluma, Cal. This in- 
creases their incubator capacity, enables them to do custom 
hatching, and also affords the opportunity for selling day-old 
chicks. 

If there is a creamery in the community, the association 
members have the possibility of fattening surplus fowls on 
skim milk or buttermilk as a supplement to other feeds. 
Fattening on such products is done on a large scale in the 
Middle West. In that way surplus stock can be marketed at 
an increased profit, together with such stock as may be 
purchased from neighboring farmers and poultrymen, 
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A prominent event of the year for community breeding 
associations is the customary.annual poultry show, usually a 
social as well as a business event. Fowls raised by the mem- 
bers of the association compete for prizes given by public- 
spirited individuals and local merchants. Such exhibits not 
only stimulate interest in the work as a whole, but create 
friendly competition among the members. In addition to 
various social features, an educational program is planned, 
in which talks are given by representatives of the State col- 
lege of agriculture and prominent local people. 

In order that a wide distribution of prizes and awards may 
be made in a large display of one breed or variety of fowls, 
the plan of classification necessarily should allow for this 
condition. If the community breed is such that the double- 
mating system is required to produce exhibition males and 
females, prizes should be offered for the first, second, third, 
fourth, and fifth best old and young individuals and pens of 
both matings, together with the exhibition individuals and 
pens. The double-mating system is now being used with 
some of the utility breeds, notably the Barred Plymouth 
Rock, and farmers interested in exhibition fowls, as at the 
Farmville, Va., community, soon come to understand its 
working. 

When the community breed comes within the scope of the 
single-mating system, old and young pens and individuals 
should compete in separate classes and a wider range of 
placings be made. The usual number is five. 

As a possibility for further development in community 
poultry exhibitions of that kind, the plan of offering prizes 
for the best eggs produced and best-dressed fowls shown 
should receive consideration, since the future success of the 
organization depends in a large measure upon the quality of 
both these products. 


COMPOSITION AND FOOD VALUE OF BOTTLED 
SOFT DRINKS. 


By J. W. Sars, Assistant Chemist, and W. W. SKINNER, Chemist in 
Charge, Water Laboratory, Bureau of Chemistry. 


CONSUMPTION OF SOFT DRINKS IN RURAL COMMUNITIES. 


EARLY all general stores at crossroads and in small 
villages in the United States carry regularly a stock of 
bottled soft drinks, frequently designated simply as “ sodas.” 
The consumption of these products increases each year, and 
with the growth of prohibition, it seems probable that their 
manufacture and distribution will assume very large pro- 
portions. In fact, it has been estimated that during the few 
years just prior to the curtailment of the industry due to 
war conditions, the sale of soft drinks in the United States 
amounted annually to over-three billion bottles. It is in- 
teresting to note that along with rural free delivery, the 
telephone, individual electric-light plants, and electrical ap- 
pliances, the dweller in a rural community is able to pur- 
chase at the nearest general store a product which a few 
years ago was obtainable only at soda fountains in towns and 
cities. 

Bottled soft drinks are consumed chiefly for the delecta- 
tion of the palate and for quenching thirst. The fact that 
they have some food value is usually not given consideration. 
In the past the average consumer has known little of the 
composition of these beverages, and since there are all sorts 
of bottled soft drinks, good, bad, and indifferent, he has not 
been in a position to demand a high-grade product. That 
there is a growing discrimination on the part of the public 
consuming thése products is evidenced in the great improve- 
ment in the quality and purity of many of them. It is the 
purpose of this article to describe briefly the ingredients of 
some of the standard types of bottled soft drinks, in order 
that the purchaser may be more critical in his selection, 
thereby raising still further the standards of some of the 
manufacturers of these food products. 
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COMPOSITION OF SOFT DRINKS. 


All bottled soft drinks contain water, flavor, sweetening, 
and carbon dioxid gas. Some contain-also one or more of 
the following ingredients: Color, such as caramel or burnt 
sugar; acid, usually citric found in lemons, or tartaric found 
in grapes; and a condiment, such as capsicum or red pepper, 
cinnamon, allspice, cloves, or nutmeg. 


FLAVORS. 


The flavors for soft drinks include ginger ale, sarsaparilla, 
root beer, birch beer, chocolate, cream, colas, cherry, wild 
cherry, lemon, strawberry, raspberry, orange, pineapple, 
grape, loganberry, apple, pear, peach, and others less widely 
distributed. These flavors are of two general types, those 
which are obtained from natural products, such as the root, 
bark, leaf, and fruit of plants or trees, and those made in 
the laboratory by synthesizing or combining two or more 
chemicals. Examples of the first type, which may be called 
natural flavors, are ginger extract and ginger. oleo-resin, 
which are obtained from ginger root by maceration and ex- 
traction with a solvent such as alcohol, ether, or acetone; 
lemon oil, obtained by expressing the rind of the lemon; and 
fruit juices. The demand for the true fruit flavors is in- 
creasing, and each year larger quantities of grapes, straw- 
berries, raspberries, etc., are used to supply the soft-drink 
industry. 

The department encourages the use of fruits in the manu- 
facture of bottled beverages, for the reason that grapes, 
strawberries, raspberries, etc., are highly perishable foods 
and their use in the form of bottled beverages offers an addi- 
tional means of conservation of these valuable products, 
especially the surplus. Of course, large quantities of these 
fruits are preserved for future use by being canned. If, how- 
ever, it is possible to develop an additional outlet for uti- 
lizing them on an extensive scale, as in the manufacture of 
bottled soft drinks, the fruit-growing industry will be ma- 
terially benefited. An interesting example of a recent de- 
velopment in the use of fruit for bottled beverages is the 
loganberry, which is now quite extensively sold. Grape juice 
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is a well-known article, but it is believed that there is an op- 
portunity for a further development of a grape extract for 
use in bottled sodas. When fruits like the strawberry, rasp- 
berry, and grapefruit are crushed and the juice expressed, 
the product obtained is cloudy, due to the presence of very 
finely divided portions of the fruit cells. If the juice so ob- 
tained is clarified by filtration or by treatment with a clarify- 
ing agent, such as kaolin, followed by filtration, the quality 
and intensity of the characteristic flavor of the fruit usually 
will be found to have been greatly diminished. One reason 
for the great development of artificially flavored beverages 
is the difficulty of producing satisfactorily from fruits a 
clear, transparent beverage that will remain clear and free 
from sediment upon storage. It is unfortunate that the pub- 
lic has been educated to consider clearness and transparency 
of bottled beverages as measures of quality, since the tur- 
bidity is often an evidence of a true fruit product of superior 
quality. Beverages made with artificial flavors must be 
labeled to show they are so made when the product is sold 
in interstate commerce, thus becoming subject to the provi- 
sions of the Federal food and drugs act. 

The second type, artificial flavors, is represented chiefly by 
the products which simulate the odor of cherry, grape, 
raspberry, strawberry, peach, pear, etc. The chemical com- 
position. of these flavors differs from that of the natural 
products, and they are characterized by a decided ethereal 
odor, but are deficient in taste. 

Vanilla differs from both of these types in that vanillin, 
which is one of the ingredients of the vanilla extract as 
obtained from the vanilla bean, can be synthesized or manu- 
factured. The artificial vanillin is used very largely in 
the manufacture of cream sodas. The Federal food and 
drugs act requires that beverages made with artificial flavors 
must be so labeled. 

Usually two or more flavors are combined to give the de- 
sired bouquet. For example, ginger ale frequently contains 
lime juice or oil of limes, orange, etc., in addition to extract 
of ginger. 

The flavoring ingredients used in soft drinks are but 
slightly soluble in water, but easily soluble in alcohol. 
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Moreover, the water solution of most of the extracts readily 
deteriorates. Consequently, the extracts employed by the 
bottler are similar to the concentrated extracts used in cook- 
ing, and contain a rather high percentage of alcohol. How- 
ever, but a very small quantity of extract is contained in the 
finished beverage, the percentage of alcohol present being 
proportionally small. Usually, it amounts to only a few 
tenths of 1 per cent by volume. 


SWEETENING. 


Prior to the war almost all of the sweetening in soft drinks 
was ordinary white granulated sugar. As increased de- 
mands were made on the sugar supply, bottlers turned for re- 
lief to so-called sugar substitutes, such as corn sirup or 
glucose, corn sugar or commercial dextrose, maltose sirup, 
refiners’ sirup, and honey. The department encouraged the 
use of these substitutes for sugar as a war measure, and it 
has been estimated that at least 50,000 tons of sugar annually 
could thus be saved without materially lessening the food 
value of these beverages. It is probable that some of these 
sugar substitutes in combination with sugar will be used 
regularly in certain types of soft drinks, especially root beer, 
sarsaparilla, and similar heavy-flavored beverages, since an 
increased “ body ” with less sweetness is desirable in many of 
these beverages. The Federal food and drugs act requires 
that when sweetening ingredients other than ordinary sugar 
are used in soft drinks, their presence should be plainly 
stated on the label. 

Because of their content of sweetening, high-grade bever- 
ages have a greater food value than most people realize. 
Such products as ginger ale, the phosphate drinks, lemon 
sours, and grape soda contain from three-fourths to one and 
one-half ounces of sugar per half-pint bottle, while sarsa- 
parilla, root beer, etc., contain from one-half to three- 
fourths ounce of sugar per half-pint bottle. Thus, an 8- 
ounce bottle of a sweet ginger ale contains 1 ounce e sugar, 
which is approximately twice the sugar ration per meal 
under war conditions, when the amount was restricted to 3 
pounds of sugar for 90 meals. When glucose, honey, etc., 
replace part of the sugar, relatively larger proportions are 
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used to obtain the desired degree of sweetness, and the food 
value of the beverage is increased proportionally. 

As a rule, children prefer sweeter soft drinks than the 
adult consumer of these products. Too much sweetening 
tends to mask the delicate flavors of ginger ale, lemon sour, 
etc., and, therefore, is not favored by those with a discrimi- 
nating taste. Herein lies the advantage of the sugar sub- 
stitutes. Larger quantities can be used, thus securing the 
“body,” a most desirable quality, without making the prod- 
uct distastefully sweet. At the same time, the food value 
of the beverage is maintained or increased. 


CARBON DIOXID GAS. 


Most bottled soft drinks are effervescent—that is, when 
first uncapped, the liquid bubbles and froths. This prop- 
erty is due to the impregnation under pressure or at reduced 
temperature of the mixture of water, sirup, flavor, etc., with 
carbon dioxid gas. Carbon dioxid is obtained in various 
ways, such as burning coke or limestone, and by the action 
of an acid on a carbonate such as soda ash. Contrary to a 
belief more or less prevalent, the raw products used in the 
manufacture of carbon dioxid—that is, the coke, limestone, 
acid, or soda ash—are not present in the bottled beverage. 
Only the gas itself is used, and this gas in bottled soda water 
is a wholesome product, identical with the carbon dioxid 
which occurs naturally in large quantities in certain mineral 
springs in the United States. Springs of this type are 
highly prized for their effervescent properties, and at some 
the escaping gas is collected, compressed, and used for car- 
bonating soft drinks and mineral waters. The carbon di- 
oxid, from whatever source obtained, is purified, and usu- 
ally converted into a liquid by means of increased pressure 
and decreased temperature. It is then placed in stoit steel 
cylinders and shipped to the bottler. When the stop cock 
on the steel cylinder is opened, the gas is evolved, being 
converted from a liquid to a gaseous state by the release of 
pressure. ‘The gaseous pressure in bottled soft drinks usu- 
ally varies from 40 to 80 pounds per square inch. 


COLOR. 


Nearly all bottled soft drinks are colored artificially. 
Ginger ale, sarsaparilla, root beer, birch beer, chocolate, and 
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colas ordinarily are colored with caramel, which is made by 
carefully heating sugar or glucose. As a rule vanilla, or as 
it is frequently called cream or club soda, is uncolored. ‘The 
other drinks are generally colored with one of the permitted 
dyes. Naphthol yellow or tartrazine, which gives a yellow 
color, is ordinarily used in lemon sour; amaranth, ponceau, 
or erythrosine, in cherry, strawberry, raspberry, etc. Cer- 
tain dyes, such as those already mentioned, may be used in 
food which is shipped in interstate commerce, provided they 
do not conceal inferiority and their presence is plainly de- 
clared on the label of the product. 


ACID. 


Many soft drinks, like ginger ale, the colas, cherry, lemon, 
strawberry, raspberry, orange, pineapple, grape, and phos- 
phate, contain the fruit acids, citric or tartaric. The min- 
eral acids are also used, phosphoric frequently, and sulphuric 
and hydrochloric acids to a smaller extent. Certain bever- 
ages, however, such as sarsaparilla, root beer, birch beer, 
chocolate, and vanilla, contain no acid, and are classified as 
belonging to the nonacid group of soft drinks. The fruit 
acids, citric and tartaric, occur naturally in various fruits, 
imparting to them their tartness. It is considered permis- 
sible to add pure fruit acids to beverages, thus simulating 
the fruit after which the beverage is named. Sulphuric and 
hydrochloric acids, however, do not occur naturally in fruits 
or fruit juices, and, in the opinion of the writers, they should 
not be used to contribute tartness or sourness to soft drinks. 
The quantity of citric acid added depends upon the flavor, 
and the quantity of sugar used, but is approximately from 
one to three grains to the half-pint bottle. 

By increasing the amount of acid added, the quantity of 
sugar can be increased, thus imparting “ body ” or viscosity 
to the beverage without increasing the apparent sweetness. 


CONDIMENTS. 


One of the chief condiments added to soft drinks is capsi- 
cum or red pepper, a minute quantity of which is added to 
ginger ale to increase its pungency. In the process of ren- 
dering ginger extract soluble in water or sugar solution, 
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much of the natural heat of the ginger is lost; consequently, 
it 1s customary to reinforce the ginger extract with an ex- 
tract of capsicum or of some other member of the pepper 
family. Some ginger ale, however, has no added capsicum, 
the process of manufacture being such that more of the 
natural heat is retained, or the natural ginger flavor is 
reinforced by supplementary flavors. Other condiments 
sometimes used in ginger ale are nutmeg, cinnamon, cloves, 
allspice, ete. In like manner, such beverages as sarsaparilla 
may contain various kinds of spices or condiments designed 
to render them appetizing. 


BOTTLING SOFT DRINKS. 


Where soft drinks are bottled on a large scale, the sanitary 
precautions taken are usually excellent. This is especially 
the case where beverages are aged—that is, manufactured 
and stored to develop and improve quality. When this 
procedure is carried out, it is essential that the product be 
bottled in a clean manner; otherwise, a loss, due to spoilage, 
eccurs through the development of “ flat sours,” “ ropiness,” 
“ sediment,” ete. 

Where soft drinks are manufactured in a small way for 
immediate consumption, however, the sanitary conditions are 
not always the best, and in some cases they are deplorably 
filthy. The sirup and filling rooms may easily become dirty 
from the spilling of sirup and extracts, which attract flies 
and other insects. Proper precautions in washing bottles are 
not always taken, nor is the water used for preparing the 
sirups and for filling the bottles always pure. Modern 
machinery for preparing food products of this sort for the 
market has been perfected to such an extent that there is lit- 
tle excuse for offering for sale an insanitary article. <A be- 
lief is more or less current that carbon dioxid gas preserves 
bottled soft drinks from fermenting and souring. While this 
is to a certain extent true, carbon dioxid can not be depended 
upon to overcome or neutralize insanitary Conditions in the 
bottling house. The sanitary quality of bottled soft drinks 
shipped in interstate commerce is subject to regulation under 
- the Federal food and drugs act. 
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SUMMARY. 


High-grade bottled soft drinks enable the dweller in rural 
communities to enjoy a food product which a few years ago 
was obtainable only in towns and cities, directly from soda 
fountains. 

Flavors and condiments, well-known household articles, 
are used in soft drinks, and are of a varied nature designed 
to make the product attractive to the taste. 

In addition to being delectable, soft drinks have food 
value, due sometimes to their content of sweetening ingred- 
ient, which amounts to from 5 to 12 per cent of the total 
weight of the beverage, and, in some cases, to the fruit ex- 
tracts which they contain. 

The quality of bottled soft drinks depends largely upon 
the demand made by discriminating consumers. Some 
knowledge of the composition and preparation of these pro- 
ducts for the market, as set forth in this article, should en- 
able the average consumer to ask for only high-grade 
beverages. 

The annual consumption of bottled soft drinks in the 
United States prior to war restrictions in production is esti- 
mated as about three billion bottles. 

It is estimated that over 10,000 establishments, employing 
about 75,000 people, are engaged in the bottling of soft 
drinks in the United States. 


THE OLD AND THE NEW IN CORN CULTURE. 


By HT. Howarp Biaear, 
Office of Corn Investigations, Bureau of Plant Industry. 


CORN THE GREAT AMERICAN CEREAL. 


ORN, the greatest of American cereals, is distinctively an 

American product. All evidence points to the fact that 
it was unknown in Europe until after the discovery of 
America. Its culture at an early period in this country is 
shown by the accounts of early explorers. Columbus, in 
writing to King Ferdinand and Queen Isabella in 1498, 
mentions cornfields in America 18 miles in length. Cartier, 
in the account of his explorations, states that the village of 
Hochelega, which later (in 1535) became Montreal, was 
situated in the midst of large cornfields. De Soto found 
large fields in Florida in 1675, and five years later La Salle 
noted large supphes in what is now the State of Illinois. 
That it was grown rather extensively is also indicated by 
the fact that in 1685 1,200,000 acres of corn belonging to 
the Seneca Indians were destroyed by the English in New 
York. In 1696 Frontenac, who invaded the Onondaga 
country in New York State, spent three days in destroying 
growing fields. 


CORN AND THE EARLY COLONIES. 


The value of corn to the early colonists of the United 
States can hardly be overestimated. The Indians, through 
many years of experience, had learned the kinds of corn 
best suited to withstand varying conditions, and also some 
successful methods of corn culture. These facts were com- 
municated to the colonists, who soon began growing corn. 
Corn was preferred to other cereal crops because it was 
easily cultivated, brought large returns in proportion to the 
amount of seed planted, and was an ideal feed for the pro- 
duction of hogs and cattle. Every man of John Smith’s 
colony was given an acre of land and instructed to plant 
corn on it. Corn soon became a medium of exchange among 
the colonists. Taxes, rents, and debts were paid in corn, and 
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it was even bartered for marriage licenses. It is certain 
that on many occasions starvation would have over- 
taken the colonists had it not been for supplies of maize. 


CORN AND THE INDIAN. 


Upon the Indian, the first grower of corn, the cultivation 
of maize has exerted a more or less striking influence. Its 
cultivation in large fields made necessary a banding together 
of the individuals of the tribes. It was a sort of community 
or cooperative undertaking. With the cultivation of maize, 
the Indian brought northward the art of pottery making. 
Schoolcraft, the historian, states that mound building is 
associated with the growing of corn, being made necessary 
as a means of defense and easily accomplished because of 
the communal method of living. 

The development of corn growing among the Indians en- 
couraged the trading spirit. The corn of the Huron Indians 
in New York was exchanged for furs and other commodities. 
The agricultural Indian tribes of the Missouri Valley in 
North Dakota early developed a trade in corn and vege- 
tables with the white traders and explorers, thus enabling 
the latter better to carry on their operations. They also 
traded with the hunting tribes of the Plains, securing furs, 
horses, and weapons, thus enabling them better to withstand 
invasion from powerful enemies. To the Plains hunters, the 
securing of corn meant prevention of famine in seasons when 
the hunting was poor. The trading equivalent of corn in the 
early days indicates its importance in the opinion of the 
Indian. Buffalo Bird Woman, a Gros Ventre of the Fort 
Berthold Reservation, states that a buffalo robe used to be 
given in exchange for a braid of corn containing about 50 
ears. Red Bear, an Arikara of the same reservation, states 
that the Sioux Indians used to give his people a horse in 
exchange for 10 braids of corn. 

The presentation of corn as a gift to other tribes and to 
the whites was common. It was the sign of friendship. 
Verendrye, in 1738, was met near the Mandan village, in 
what is now North Dakota, by a messenger who presented 
him with corn. Lewis and Clark, who wintered near this 
village, Maximillian and resaaaieess as well as other white 
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FIG. 1.—TYPES OF CORN RAISED BY THE INDIANS OF THE SOUTHWEST. 


From left to right: Navajo birdsegg, Navajo yellow, Navajo white, Hopi yellow, Hopi 
white, Hopi blue, Hopi black. 


FIG, 2—CORN HUSKING AND SCRAPING TOOLS. 
(b) A white man’s imitation of the 


(a) An Indian’s corn-husking pin made of bear bone. 
(c) A scraper made from a deer’s jaw and used by the Iroquois Indians for 


above. 
(Courtesy of the Canada Geological Survey.) 


removing green corn from the cob. 
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traders and explorers, probably would have found it impos- 
sible to carry on their operations without the food (prin- 
cipally corn) obtained from the village Indians of the upper 
Missouri Valley. 

Corn came to us as a gift from the Indians. Doubtless no 
other word in the Indian vocabulary is so important to the 
Indian, since for generations corn was the main food plant. 
The Indian’s regard for corn is really a veneration. In the 
Middle West, the Corn Priest proclaimed the time to plant 
and to harvest the fields of corn and from time to time 
prayed that the crop might be a productive one. In the 
Southwest, corn shrines, corn dances, and numerous corn 
ceremonies are evidence of the regard of the Navajo, the 
Hopi, and the Zuni for their favorite cereal. 

A study of the methods of corn culture of the various 
Indian tribes is of interest as showing the beginnings of 
what are now widely adopted practices. It also affords us 
an idea of primitive adaptation to conditions. 


KINDS OF CORN GROWN BY THE INDIANS. 


The Indians grew two main types of corn, Zea mays in- 
durata, or the the flint corns, and Zea mays amylacea, or the 
flour corns. Inasmuch as corn was mainly used for human 
food, each type had its particular use. Flint corn was raised 
mainly for the making of hominy. Flour corn, because of 
its soft, starchy composition, was very easily ground in mor- 
tars. It was, therefore, especially valuable for parching and 
making into soups, puddings, and corn bread. 

A distinguishing feature of the primitive Indian corns 
was their various colors. Among the kinds of corn grown 
were the following: Red-streaked flour, pink flour, white 
flour, red flour, blue flour, spotted flour, yellow flour, salmon- 
colored flour, white flour with kernels tipped with black, 
white flint, yellow flint, and pink flint. It must not be 
understood that all of these various kinds have passed out of 
cultivation. On the contrary, practically all of them can 
still be found, having been planted in small quantities from 
year to year, even up to the present time. An endeavor 
was made to keep the various kinds separated by planting 
in fields apart from each other. 
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PRIMITIVE SEED-TESTING METHODS. 


Various methods of testing the germination of seed corn 
were practiced by the Indian tribes. On the Red Lake 
Reservation in northern Minnesota, corn was grown along 
the borders of Red Lake. The locality is more or less 
densely wooded; hence, use was made of moss in germinating 
seed previous to planting. A box was filled with moss, and 
kernels of corn were placed in the moss. The whole was 
soaked in water for a time and then set in a warm place until 
the kernels sprouted. Dead kernels were discarded, and the 
sprouted kernels were planted. Other tribes made willow 
baskets, filled them with kernels of corn, poured water 
through the corn, and placed the baskets in a warm place to 
start germination. Among the northern and western tribes, 
it seems to have been a general custom to soak the kernels of 
corn previous to planting, the object being to hasten the 
germination of the seed. 

In connection with the soaking of the kernels, supersti- 
tion played a conspicuous part. The older women of the 
tribes placed various substances in the water in which the 
corn was soaked. These substances were believed to in- 
fluence the behavior of the future plant in the field and to 
insure its being free from plant diseases and other enemies. 
As an example of this might be cited the use of the ground 
plum (Astragalus caryocarpus). The fruits of this plant 
were often soaked in water with the corn. The ground 
plum is prolific, bearing many fruits, and it was the belief 
that its use in this connection would insure prolific corn 
crops. 

THE NETTLE SEED TESTER. 


It may be a surprise to many to know that a method of 
germination somewhat similar to our modern rag-doll 
seed germinator was used by middle-western tribes. The 
material used in this tester was the stem of the slender 
nettle (Urtica gracilis). It was used in the following 
manner : 

When the time for planting corn was at hand, quantities 
of the nettle were gathered. They were piled in a sort 
of mat, and on this mat the kernels were placed. The 
mat of nettles was then rolled up so that it made a cylindrical 
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bundle, with the corn kernels on the inside. The bundle 
was tied around with strings cut from buffalo hide and 
then immersed in water. After soaking for a day or two, 
the bundle of nettles was wrapped in a buffalo skin or 
other covering and kept warm. In a few days the kernels 
sprouted, and when the sprouts were a quarter of an inch or 
more long they were planted. Kernels not sprouting or 
showing swollen germs were not planted. 

The slender nettle was used for this purpose because it 
was the first plant to reach any considerable height by corn- 
planting time. Furthermore, the fact that the plant was 
protected by stinging hairs, or spines, gave the Indians the 
idea that corn germinated with it would be protected from 
plant enemies during the growing season. 


PRIMITIVE CORN-PLANTING METHODS. 


Location and climatic differences are no doubt responsible 
for the fact that three distinct planting methods were in 
vogue among the Indians. These were as follows: (1) The 
Hopi method; (2) the Omaha, or mound, method; and (3) 
the usual “ hill” method. 

The Hopi and other tribes of the Southwest, in order to 
reach moist soil in the sandy areas which they cultivate, 
make use of the planting stick in planting. This stick is 
about 3 feet in length and has a stiltlike projection about 10 
er 12 inches from the bottom. The stick is pressed into the 
soil with the foot, and holes are made from 8 to 12 inches in 
depth. Into these holes as many as 20 kernels are dropped. 
The hills are about 10 feet apart. The number of plants in 
the hill may seem excessive, but none are thinned out, being 
left as a protection against wind and sun. 

The Omaha, or mound, method was used by the Omaha 
Indians of Nebraska. In this method the earth was pul- 
yerized and heaped into mounds about 18 by 24 inches in 
area. The northern end of the mound was 18 inches in 
height, sloping to the south, the south end being level with 
the ground. The mounds were from 2 to 3 feet apart on all 
sides, and 7 kernels to the mound were planted. Sometimes 
a ditch was dug around the mound, into which water was 
poured in dry seasons. 
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INDIAN CORNFIELDS. 


The “hill” method of planting was the one usually fol- 
lowed by most of the tribes. Ground was selected as a rule 
along the banks of streams, trees were cut down and re- 
moved, weeds and rubbish were cleared away. Land where 
weeds grew was preferred because it was the easiest to pre- 
pare and was thought to be the most fertile. The fields were 
apt to be more or less irregular in shape, owing to the fact 
that they usually followed the bends of streams. 

In preparing land for corn, the entire field was not dug up 
and pulverized, but only space enough for each hill. Each 
spring the stalks were removed from the hill, it was pul- 
verized and again used for planting, so that the same hills 
used over and over became quite large and distinctive, mark- 
ing in after years the location of former fields. Even the 
Indian understood the value of spacing hills and they were 
usually 2 to 5 feet apart. 

Since the Indians practiced cooperation in their agricul- 
tural work to quite an extent, large fields of corn were really 
made up of hundreds of individual fields. Families helped 
each other at planting time and harvest in many instances, 
and at such times the fields presented a busy appearance. In 
the upper Missouri River valley in North Dakota as re- 
cently as 80 years ago, the Mandan, Arikara, and Gros 
Ventre tribes cultivated a tract of about 1,200 acres not far 
from the river banks. During the months of May and June 
this tract must have been an interesting place to visit. Here 
swarthy squaws toiled long hours in the hot sun, working 
with primitive tools, the small fields being separated from 
each other in much the same way that children’s school 
gardens are to-day. At the outskirts of the fields Indian 
sentinels might have been seen guarding the workers from 
the attacks of hostile tribes. Later on, in the fall of the year, 
a procession of toilers wended their way from the fields with 
braids of corn, carrying them to the village for storage. 


PRIMITIVE TOOLS. 


A more or less gradual evolution in the kinds of tools used 
in corn culture has taken place. The most primitive tool 
was the sharpened hardwood stick. Later, the shoulder 
blades of the buffalo and deer, deer antlers, and clam and 
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FIG. 1—PUEBLO METHOD OF DRYING CORN ON THE ROOFS, AT 
SAN FELIPE, N. MEX. 


FIG. 3.—AN INDIAN CORNFIELD IN NEW MEXICO, 


The hills are far apart, and the large number of plants in a hill afford protection from 
wind and sun. 
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FIG. 1—STONE MORTAR AND PESTLE USED BY THE INDIANS OF 
THE MIDDLE WEST FOR GRINDING CORN. 
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FIG. 2—IROQUOIS INDIANS USING A WOODEN MORTAR AND PESTLE 
TO GRIND CORN. 


Courtesy of the Canada Geological Survey. 
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tortoise shells were used. In the Mississippi Valley, numer- 
ous stone and flint implements have been found which, from 
their shape, suggest their use as primitive hoes or spades. 


PLANTS AS INDICATORS OF THE SEASON. 


There were three important periods in the field work of 
the agricultural Indians: (1) Planting time, (2) roasting-ear 
time, and (3) the harvest period. After planting, most of 
the members of the tribes left for other locations for the 
summer hunt. Usually, some of the women were left to 
attend to the weeding out of the patches. At roasting-ear 
time, many returned from the hunt to gather corn and pre- 
pare it for food, much of it being parched and put away for 
future use. When the ears were ripe, both men and women 
joined in the harvest. 

It is of interest to note that the time to return from. the 
hunt to gather the roasting ears and the ripe ears was indi- 
cated to the hunters by the appearance of prairie flowers, the 
Indians having learned the relations between the growth 
stages of corn and other plants. One of these indicator 
plants was the blazing star, or buttonweed, whose habitat 
includes the States of the Middle West. According to an 
informant of the Omaha tribe in Nebraska, this plant was 
used as follows: When the Indians on their hunting trips 
saw the first small flower buds appearing on the blazing 
star, they knew that the corn in their fields at home was ap- 
proaching the milk stage. When the buds were entirely 
open, the corn was ready for parching and it was time to 
return. Later in the season, when the plant was through 
blossoming, they knew that the corn was ripe and it was time 
to harvest. Other plants used as indicator plants on the 
Plains were the cat-tail and the goldenrod. 


SEED SELECTION AND STORING. 


The Indians practiced seed selection and had definite 
standards. Many tribes discarded the butts and tips, plant- 
ing only the middle portions of the ears. Some tribes dis- 
carded ears with moldy cobs or with irregular rows. Well- 
filled ears were preferred, with straight rows of kernels. 
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Seed ears were selected each fall and the husks braided to- 
gether, so that a braid would contain about 50 ears and 
would be about 5 feet long. Practically all the Indian tribes 
seem to have practiced braiding. The tribes of the South- 
west hung the braids up to dry or else spread unbraided 
ears on the ground or on the roofs of their flat-topped 
houses. After the drying was completed, the corn was 
stored in the lower stories of the dwellings. Some of the 
southwestern tribes used large storage baskets. 

The Indians of the New England and Middle-Western 
States used the cache for storing corn and other foodstuffs. 
These caches were holes dug in the ground, usually to a 
depth of 5 to 7 feet and several feet in diameter. They 
were either jug-shaped or cylindrical. Although the fields 
of corn were usually on the lower lands, the caches were 
dug on the higher ground so as to avoid danger from seep- 
age waters. Caches were dug either inside or outside of the 
dwellings. Considering the rude tools at the disposal of 
the Indians, the digging of a cache was no small task. 

Shelled corn and braided corn were both put in the caches. 
Usually the shelled corn was placed in buffalo or deer-skin 
sacks before caching. Indians in the forest country cached 
their corn, after placing it in bags made of cedar bark. A 
fire was often started in the cache after completion, in order 
to dry it out before storing corn. Grass and bark were used 
in lining the sides and bottoms. The final covering was 
earth, and when well covered the cache could not be dis- 
tinguished by strangers, and so was not in much danger of 
being robbed. Sometimes one family had as many as two 
or three caches. 


INDIAN CORN FOODS. 


The colonists obtained their first knowledge of how to 
use corn as a food from the New England Indian tribes. 
Capt. John Smith, in his accounts, mentions the preparation 
of several corn foods. The Iroquois Indians had at least 40 
different ways of cooking corn. The “travelling food” of 
this tribe is an interesting example, as showing Indian food 
combinations. Soft or flour corn was used. It was shelled 
and parched slightly in the embers of a wood fire. Then it was 
thrown into a mortar, maple sugar was added, and it was 
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pounded and sifted until it was a very fine meal. Sometimes 
dried fruits, such as cherries, were pulverized with it. The 
food was carried on hunting expeditions and in time of war. 
One-fourth of a pound, diluted in a pint of water, was a 
good dinner. 

Succotash was a dish prepared by New England and mid- 
dle-western tribes. Corn was cut from the cob, placed in a 
kettle with a quantity of beans, and then boiled. Salt and 
butter were added as seasoning. 

According to Dr. Walter Hough, of the National Museum, 
the Hopis had 52 kinds of corn foods. One of the main 
ones was prepared as follows: Large pits were dug in the 
sand. They were heated with burning brush, filled with 
roasting ears, and tightly closed for a day. When the pit 
was opened, corn feasts were held. 

Hominy was a food used by most of the northern and mid- 
dle-western tribes. Wood ashes were used to make lye 
water for removing the hulls. Flint corn kernels were 
placed in the water with the wood ashes. The water was 
boiled until the hulls were removed. The hulled corn was 
then rinsed off, put into another kettle with clear water, and 
boiled. 

A food of the Gros Ventre Indians, called “ husared,” 
was prepared by grinding corn and placing it in corn husks. 
The husks were folded over with the corn on the inside, tied 
up, and then dipped into boiling water. 

Corn smut (Ustilago zea) was often used as a food by 
some tribes. The Gros Ventre tribe gathered the smut, 
boiled it, dried it, broke it into bits, and ate it with corn as 
a relish. It is said to have tasted like corn and was very 
palatable. 


PRIMITIVE AND MODERN METHODS OF CULTURE. 


The evolution in methods of corn culture since the primi- 
tive days when the Indians cared for their main food plant 
may seem very striking. In comparing, however, the prac- 
tices of the red man with our modern methods of corn cul- 
ture, we must not fail to recognize his ingenuity and fore- 
sight. Modern tools were not available. Years of experi- 
mental evidence as to the wisdom of this or that step were 
wholly lacking. In view of these facts, the Indian’s utili- 
zation of materials at hand and his methods of procedure 
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are to be commended. The Indian had no means of record- 
ing time. He watched the forces of nature in planning his 
nericultural work. Seed was prepared and corn was planted 
when the wild turnips began to bloom, when grass became 
green, when plums, wild grapes, or juneberries began to 
blossom, or when the leaves of the trees began to uncurl. 

In lieu of our modern tillage machines, the squaws of the 
tribes worked up the ground with tools wrought from wood, 
bone, or stone. The number of kernels planted per hill has 
not materially changed even to this day. The principle of 
spacing hills and the distance apart of hills are about the 
same to-day as in primitive times. Special attention was 
given to the type of seed ear, the drying of seed, and the 
testing of germination in primitive testers; all these indicate 
an almost uncanny knowledge on the part of the Indian 
agriculturist, quite in keeping with our emphasis on these 
points to-day. 

Tt is a far cry from the cache to the modern well-venti- 
lated corn crib, but the utility of the cache as a burglar- 
proof storage house can not be denied. Domestic-science 
experts, skilled in methods of utilization of corn as a food, 
riust not fail to recognize primitive housekeeping skill as 
exemplified in the scores of corn foods prepared and used 
by the Indians. 


CORN AND THE WESTWARD MOVEMENT. 


The story of Indian corn is the story of the struggle of the 
human race for food in the Western Hemisphere. It is the 
story of definite rotations where corn is the cultivated crop. 
The dependence of the Indian upen corn, how it called into 
play his inventive genius, and its adoption as a crop and a 
food by the early colonists have been mentioned. Its popu- 
larity among the colonists resulted at last in a corn surplus, 
which was sent to the West Indies and South America in 
exchange for products of those countries. 

A steady influx of population along the Atlantic coast 
made more agricultural land necessary. The westward 
movement began, and settlements were made beyond the Al- 
leghenies, where much of the soil was found to be especially 
suitable for corn production. The feeding of live stock be- 
gan, and the surplus corn crop from west of the Alleghenies 
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moved to the East in the shape of cattle and hogs. It was 
a not uncommon sight to see large droves of cattle and 
hogs being driven across the mountains from the Ohio 
Valley to Baltimore. Increasing trade with the eastern 
part of the United States and the beginnings of European 
trade made systems of transportation necessary. National 
highways were opened, canals were constructed, and at last 
railroads linked widely separated territory, so that the 
products of the West could reach quickly the eastern cities, 
the Atlantic seaboard, and the Orient. 

The progress of invention and commerce was hastened by 
rapidly increasing supplies of corn and corn-fed animals. 


CORN AND THE PACKING INDUSTRY. 


The increasing production of corn and the consequent 
increase in hogs and cattle developed the packing-house 
industry. About 1832 the city of Cincinnati was nicknamed 
“ Porkopolis ” because of its importance as a pork-packing 
center. The Union Stock Yard and Transit Co. of Chicago 
began its operations in 1865. For a number of years it re- 
mained the only large market. In 1871, 1874, 1877, 1884, 
and 1898, stockyards were established at Kansas City, St. 
Louis, Sioux City, South Omaha, and St. Joseph. The 
growth of the packing industry has been indeed rapid. Ac- 
cording to the Interstate Commerce Commission reports, 
there is a steady growth in the tonnage of packing-house 
products carried by the railways in the United States. For 
the years 1914, 1915, and 1916, the report of tonnage is as 
follows: 


Tons. 
LO ee oar eae oe _ eee ee ee 5, 739, 000 
TAG Uta ay oe sg rae IE RR eae. a ala eats map Beet 6, 193, 623 
NES > ON et (oat ail D MAb bee gc RA 6, 831, 801 


The increasing utilization of by-products of the packing 
houses is more or less familiar to all of us. As for the 
movement of live stock from the farms to various markets, 
live stock whose ration to a greater or less extent is corn, 
figures are so large as to be almost incomprehensible. Ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Markets of the Department of Agri- 
culture, the receipts of hogs during the 5 years from 1913 to 
1917 at 12 leading markets averaged over 26,000,000 animals 
annually. The increase in receipts for this period over the 
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previous 5 years is 14 per cent. In the year 1917 these same 
12 markets received more than 14,000,000 cattle. 


THE SILO AND THE CORN CROP. 


No single agricultural step in marking the advance of 
methods of utilizing corn has been so important as the 
preservation of the crop in the green state in the silo. Be- 
tween 1860 and 1870 the first silos for corn were used in 
Europe. The first record of silo construction in this country 
was in 1875, when two were built and used in Michigan. 
The days of experimentation with silage have now passed. 
Because it is an economical means of utilizing green feeds, 
especially corn, silage construction and the use of the silo 
are increasing rapidly, particularly in the dairy States. 
The following table shows the States leading in the number 
of silos: 

Number of silos in the United States. 


[From the Monthly Crop Report, August, 1917, of the Bureau of Crop Estimates.] 


Capacity (tons). 
State. ras 

Average. Total. 
DNC eid eRe eeene sree. Seok ce caer Ca <e SSbe Peto See 55, 000 73 4,125,000 
Pennsylvamigee.o-co oa cacce = Sosa eae oe eee eee eee 24, 000 65 1, 569, 000 
ONRIOSSE SS 2s ei gashe cece e Ueessck oe ae aa eee aaa 25, 000 67 1, 675, 060 
ING ane. jaca A mc see ates sae ee eee ene 27,000 70 1, 890, 009 
TROLS. ~ «Sem oe ee eee eS SCO, See eee 30, 000 79 2,370, 000 
MUCH pana oe occ tes ee oe ee ania Sasa se mse te eters Sees 33, 000 70 2,310, 000 
Wiis qomsiie aus 2282205 Pe SS Rees JES. a ee 55, 000 7 4,785,000 
IMGT OS OF 2 <tc ciere setae tae ra asia aie rene a 15, 000 95 1, 425, 000 
TO WG Deze steteinie Aersape siete Sete sete a ae ae ee ee eee 16, 000 105 1,680, 000 
Missourite cyuseee sees teen anew seat nawee aeen eee 13, 000 90 1, 170, 000 
IRANSES Sc ctactets so ote AE ee tee, eee 11, 000 106 1, 166, 000 
USCA MOA eae ee See oes S232 Ages chosAsces one se5 sean! 10, 000 80 800, 000 
New England oe ce. cos se nteae eee cee eeee cease ees 35, 000 67 2,345, 000 
“ATI other: 72" See sRee Oe RS Sa ae es see 55, 000 77 4, 235,000 
United States sos: . caecsseeenee PRO TRS Ste ace 404, 000 78 31, 536, 000 


The average number of milch cows in the United States in 
the decade 1908 to 1917 was 20 per cent more than in the pre- 
vious decade. A large part of this increase is no doubt due to 


the growing popularity of the silo as a cheap means of pre- 
serving green feeds. 
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VARIATIONS OF THE CORN PLANT. 


Whatever may have been the origin of corn, the fact re- 
mains that in its distribution over the United States it has 
undergone many and diverse modifications. Sturtevant. re- 
ports heights of stalks varying from 18 inches for Golden 
Thumb pop corn to 22.25 feet for corn in Tennessee, and also 
reports individual ears with rows of kernels varying from 
4 to 48. Variations in color are almost unlimited. Mont- 
gomery states that there are now probably 1,000 named 
varieties of corn in the United States, three-fourths of which 
have been developed since 1840. In 1898 Sturtevant listed 
507 varieties. 

Corn has shown especial adaptability to differences in 
length of seasons, and at the present time we find varieties 
maturing in 80 days in the North and other varieties requir- 
ing 150 days or more in the South. The types, consisting of 
pop, flint, flour, dent, sweet, and pod corns, indicate great 
changes in centuries of adaptation. In addition to their nat- 
ural variations, but few plants in America have received more 
attention at the hands of the plant breeder than corn. 

The plant breeder has found the plant to be very mobile, 
responding readily to selection. Proof of this is shown by 
the fact that selection has been found to influence the fol- 
lowing characters: Shape of ear, height of ear, percentage of 
protein, percentage of oil, type of kernel, type of ear, width of 
leaves, color of kernel, size of cob, and many other char- 
acteristics. Through hybridization, valuable characters of 
different varieties have been brought together. 


CORN AND THE STRUGGLE FOR DEMOCRACY. 


Corn played a vital part in the European conflict. In re- 
sponse to widespread appeals, the acreage in 1917 was in- 
creased more than 10 per cent compared with 1916 and ap- 
proximated 117,000,000 acres. The crop of 3,065,000,000 
bushels was next to the largest ever harvested. If this 
crop had been loaded on wagons, each containing 50 bushels 
and allowing 20 feet of space for each wagon, these wagons 
placed end to end would make a line long enough to en- 
circle the globe 94 times. 
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The importance of corn in the agriculture of the United 
States is well shown by the fact that in the decade 1908 
to 1917 the acreage devoted to corn in this country was 
4.8 per cent greater than the combined acreage of the crops 
of wheat, oats, barley, rye, rice, buckwheat, and flax. The 
value of the corn crop for the same period was 24.3 per 
cent more than the combined values of these crops. During 
the same decade, the number of acres in corn was 18.7 per 
cent in excess of that for the previous decade. A growing 
increase in the price per bushel for corn is indicated by the 
fact that the value of the crop was about 100 per cent greater 
in the past decade than in the previous one. 

In many forms, corn is becoming more and more popular 
as a human food. It is the main cereal food of the cotton 
belt. Considering the food value of crops grown on an acre 
of land, corn heads the list, a 35-bushel crop producing 
nearly 150 pounds of protein and more than 3,000,000 units 
of energy. 

Valuable, even in the remote past, as a sustainer of life 
among primitive peoples in peace and war, the importance 
of corn in the world’s affairs becomes more and more mani- 
fest with each decade of time. Moving westward and north- 
ward as its merits became better recognized, its growth in 
production is closely associated with the building of canals, 
railroads, our national highways, and our commercial su- 
premacy. Because of the manifold uses of every part of the 
plant, the production of corn is closely linked with the de- 
velopment and perpetuation of many great industries. Be- 
cause of, its wonderful adaptation to conditions, it is now 
grown with success in every State of the Nation, from sea 
level to lofty plateaus. In acreage, in multiplicity of uses, 
in production, and in value it exceeds any other cultivated 
crop. A corn-crop failure of any extent affects our supply 
of meat, lard, butter, and imports and exports. Its use as a 
substitute for wheat made it possible to release exceptionally 
large shipments of wheat to Europe, to supply the Allies 
and our own armies. 

Having served a useful purpose in the early days of our 
country’s history, corn is still indispensable in the develop- 
ment and perpetuation of our great Republic. 


THE DRAINAGE MOVEMENT IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 


By S. H. McCrory, 
Chief of Drainage Investigations, Bureau of Public Roads. 


A GREAT AREA OF UNDRAINED LAND. 


MONG the great undeveloped natural resources of the 

United States are its one hundred and two million 
acres or more of swamp and wet lands. If collected 
in one place, these lands would have an area greater than 
that of the States of Iowa, Illinois, and Indiana taken to- 
gether, or more than three-fourths of the area of France. 
These lands are found in every State, in tracts varying in 
size from a few acres to several million acres, and their soily 
vary greatly in character and in agricultural value. Data 
regarding area, extent, and character of our swamp lands 
are limited, but the most reliable information obtainable is 
here briefly set forth. 


Area of swamp and wet lands in the United States. 


Acres, 
SVU) eee ee ec oe ee ee AO 66, 900, 000 
Eeriodically, Gverilow ed. Se eee 31, 500, 000 
PUSS CGEAE Ni w= TTS fis ee rr oe OE eae 4, 400,000 
CBO ten eee ies ee ee ee ee 102, 800, 000 


Approximately three-fourths of these lands are timbered, 
but many have been cut over. Few data are available as to 
the area remaining in virgin timber, but it is estimated that, 
at least 75 per cent of the land on which there is merchant- 
able timber has been or is being cut over. In their present 
condition, the greater part of these lands return but a small 
income to the owners. On some, timber is growing which 
will yield some return when cut; the permanent swamp does 
not afford any other return except possibly a little poor 
pasture for cattle. 

The lands that are periodically swampy, in addition to 
yielding some timber, afford a fair grade of pasturage for 
live stock. Such lands in some localities support good 
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erowths of grasses that are valuable for pasture or hay; on 
other lands not so well located the pasture is thin. Tidal 
areas yield a little marsh hay or some poor pasture. It is 
apparent that in their present condition these lands are 
not returning a large income to their owners. The greater 
portion possess inherent fertility, and, if drained adequately, 
would make good agricultural land. In the present con- 
dition they are either too wet to cultivate, or the risk of 
losing a crop from overflow is so great that the farmer 
can not afford to take it. 


MANY TYPES OF SOIL. 


Many types of soil are found in the swamps; their agri- 
cultural value varies considerably. In those swamps where 
the ground is covered with water during the greater part of 
the year, the cumulose soils generally predominate (PI. 
XIX, fig. 1). Much of the swamp land is not wet all the 
time, but only for a time after a heavy rain. Land of this 
character usually supports a heavy growth of vegetation. A 
large portion of the lands of this character formerly sup- 
ported a heavy growth of timber. (Pl. XTX, fig. 2; Pl. XX, 
a es 

Lands that are overflowed periodically usually are in the 
flood plain of streams. The soils generally are of alluvial 
origin. The largest of these areas that are unreclaimed are 
heavily timbered. (Pl. XXI, figs. 1 and 2; Pl. X XT, fig. 1.) 
In addition to these lands, however, considerable areas of 
cleared lands along many of our streams are now cultivated 
but are greatly in need of improved drainage and of protec- 
tion from. overflow in order to make them available for 
cultivation. (Pl. XXII, fig. 2.) Small tracts frequently can 
be reclaimed by the construction of small ditches or a sys- 
tem of tile drains. (Pl. XXIII, fig.1.) On the larger tracts, 
the problems are more complicated. It usually is necessary 
to construct large ditches that will serve as outlets for the 
drainage of the entire district, and these must be supple- . 
mented by sufficient lateral ditches to afford outlets for the 
farm drains. Usually, ditches of this kind are constructed 
by floating dredges or dry-land excavators. (Pl. XEX, fig. 
2.) The machines used for constructing the ditches have been 
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PLATE XIX. 


B.P.R.—D 606 


FIG. 1—THE EVERGLADES WEST OF FORT LAUDERDALE, FLA. 


B.P.R.—D 903 


FIG. 2—DREDGE DIGGING DRAINAGE DITCH THROUGH A SWAMP. 
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B.P.R.—D 1887 


FIG. 1—SWAMP IN BEAUFORT COUNTY, N. C., THROUGH WHICH DRAIN- 
AGE DITCH HAS JUST BEEN DUG, 


B.P.R.—D 967 
FIG. 2—PERMANENT SWAMP LANDS THAT HAVE BEEN DRAINED AND 
RECLAIMED, BEAUFORT COUNTY, N. C. 


Photograph taken four years after drainage completed and the work of development 
started. 
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FIG. 1—STREAM VALLEY, WHICH COULD NOT BE CULTIVATED UNTIL 
OVERFLOW WAS PREVENTED BY CHANNEL IMPROVEMENT, NORTH 
CAROLINA. 


Partially cleared land on left, dredged ditch in center, timber on right. 


B.P.R.—D 1328 
FIG, 2—CORN ON POORLY DRAINED LAND, KILLED BY OVERFLOW 
FROM STREAM. 
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: ie 
B.P.R.—D 423 


FIG. 1.—POTATOES GROWING ON TILE DRAINED LAND. 


On adjoining undrained fields the crop was a failure. 


B.P.1.—D 
FIG. 2.—CORN GROWN ON DRAINED SWAMP LAND IN EASTERN NORTH 
CAROLINA. 
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B.P.R.—D 1008 


FIG. 1—WINTER WHEAT GROWING ON DRAINED SWAMP LANDS IN 
ILLINOIS. 


FIG. 2,—COTTON AND TRUCK GROWING ON DRAINED SWAMP LAND 
IN SOUTH CAROLINA... THIS FIELD HAS BEEN CULTIVATED FOR MORE 
THAN 100 YEARS. 
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developed especially for this purpose, and dig ditches very 
rapidly at a low cost. <A small floating dredge such as that 
shown in Plate XIX will excavate from 89,000 to 50,000 
cubic yards or more per month. 

The crops grown on the drained lands are the equal of 
those grown on the higher lands. The qualtity is of the 
very best. Some of the soils are especially adapted to spe- 
cial crops, such as celery, onions, and cabbages. Much of 
the celery in the United States is grown on drained marsh 
land. Most of the lands, however, are equally well adapted 
to the production of the staple crops. (Pl. X XIU, figs. 1 
and 2.) Some have been in cultivation for more than 100 
years and are still producing good crops. 

DRAINAGE LAWS. 

The drainage laws usually provide that on petition of a 
certain percentage of the landowners, or owners of a cer- 
tain percentage of the lands, within the proposed district, 
an engineer will be appointed to examine the lands and de- 
termine whether they can be drained. If his report is favor- 
able, the district is established, surveys made, and the nec- 
essary improvement planned and constructed. The district 
is a quasi-public corporation, which has the right to con- 
struct the necessary drains and do any act required for the 
reclamation or protection of the land. It has the right of 
eminent domain, can borrow money, and issue bonds. The 
special benefit that will accrue to each part of the land from 
the construction of the improvements is determined, and the 
costs are prorated to the several tracts on the basis of the 
benefits received, the lands that will receive the greatest 
benefit paying the highest tax per acre for the construction 
of the improvements. The district has the power to levy 
assessments to pay for the construction of the improvements. 
These are a lien on the land secondary only to the State and 
county taxes. Usually bonds are sold to provide funds to 
construct the improvements, and the landowners have the 
privilege of paying for the improvement in a number of in- 
stallments. These bonds have a good reputation with in- 
vestment bankers, and are very popular with conservative 
investors. 

* Under the provisions of such laws, much land has been 
reclaimed. The first projects of any magnitude were under- 
98911°-—vnK 1918——11+12 
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taken in the upper Mississippi and Ohio Valleys. Unfor- 
tunately, no data are available with regard to the amount 
of land that has been reclaimed or the cost of the work. 
Some idea of the magnitude of the work may be gathered 
from the fact that in several counties in Iowa more than 100 
districts have been established. There are more than 300 
districts in one county, which is said to have spent more than 
$10,000,000 on drainage improvement. Recently, informa- 
tion has been compiled regarding drainage work done in 
Michigan. During the 20-year period from 1898 to 1917, 
inclusive, drainage improvements costing $18,859,576 were 
constructed in that State. 

The work of reclamation has not been confined to the 
States in which it was first started. In 1909, North Carolina 
and Arkansas enacted modern drainage laws. Since that 
time all of the other Southern States have enacted similar 
statutes. In North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Mississippi, Tennessee, Louisiana, Arkansas, and 
Missouri, under the provisions of these statutes, at least 
7,000,000 acres have been included in drainage districts, 
where the improvements planned have either been con- 
structed or now are under construction. The greater part 
of this land is now drained and most of the remainder will 
be drained by 1920. The work has not been confined to 
small projects alone, but many districts of considerable size 
have been organized. Among these are the Little River 
drainage district in Missouri, containing 555,000 acres, 
which is more than 90 per cent completed; the Cypress Creek 
district in Arkansas, containing 300,000 acres, fully 40 per 
cent completed ; the Bogue Phalia district in Bolivar County, 
Miss., containing 140,250 acres, which was completed several 
years ago; and the Bogue Phalia district in Washington 
County, Miss., containing 150,000 acres, which has been 
completed recently. Most of the smaller districts have en- 
tirely completed construction. 


CLEARING LANDS EXPENSIVE. 


When drainage was first attempted on a large scale, the 
projects undertaken were located in a prairie country where 
the land was available for cultivation as soon as drained. 
Lands of this character were settled rapidly, frequently even 
before they were drained. In the eastern United States, 
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with the exception of the Florida Everglades, the wet prairie 
lands of southern Louisiana, and the lands along the Gulf 
coast in Texas, there are no large tracts of unsettled, un- 
reclaimed lands needing drainage that are not timbered. 
The timbered lands must be cleared before they are available 
for cultivation. 

On those lands where the timber is heavy the clearing is 
expensive and usually costs much more than the drainage. 
Clearing timbered lands is at best a slow and laborious 
process, and where wet lands must be cleared before field 
drains can be constructed it becomes even more difficult. 
The time required and the cost of clearing timbered lands 
have of necessity made the rate of development of these 
lands slow. On the prairie lands of Iowa and Illinois a man 
and three horses could break from 24 to 3 acres per day, 
and this land could be planted to corn or flax the year it was 
plowed. On heavily timbered lands, unless conditions are 
unusual, it will require more than a month’s work for one 
man to clear an acre if all stumps are removed so that mod- 
ern machinery can be used to cultivate the land. 

Tt has been the general experience that the rate of develop- 
ment of timbered swamp lands has been slow after drainage, 
where the lands are drained in large tracts. The only nota- 
ble exceptions to this are the black lands of eastern North 
Carolina, where, due to peculiar soil conditions, clearing 
can be done rapidly and at a very low cost per acre (Pl. 
XX, fig. 1). Where the drainage district is located in well- 
settled territory, the rate of development is more rapid. 
This has been particularly true of those districts in the 
South formed for the purpose of reclaiming the narrow 
valleys along the streams. Usually, the greater part of the 
hill lands adjacent to these valleys has been under cultiva- 
tion for years and is thickly settled. The bottom lands gen- 
erally are the most fertile in the district, and the demand 
for their utilization has been strong; as a result, their 
development has been rapid. On many such projects prac- 
tically all the land is placed under cultivation within three 
or four years from the time the district is completed. In 
the districts draining large blocks of swamp lands, progress 
has not been so rapid. 
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Recently, information was collected in regard to 20 dis- 
tricts in eastern North Carolina. The districts have an area 
of 258,425 acres, of which 48,600 acres were cultivated prior 
to drainage. Since the lands have been drained, 32,600 acres 
have been cleared and placed under cultivation, making a 
total area of 81,200 acres now in cultivation in these districts. 
Of the area placed under cultivation since the lands were 
drained, 12,000 acres were located in one district of 16,000 
acres, where an active selling and development campaign 
has been carried on by the persons owning the land. Con- 
ditions in the other States where similar timbered lands have 
been drained are much the same. 


ADEQUATE DRAINAGE FUNDAMENTAL. 


The settlers on drained swamp lands that have been 
timbered must clear the land and place it in cultivation be- 
fore there can be any return from the investment. If the 
land is to be cleared rapidly, machines will be necessary, 
and additional labor must be employed. On even a small 
1arm, this calls for considerable capital. If the settler has 
not the means to purchase necessary machinery and hire 
labor, he must develop the lands slowly, and it will be some 
time before he has available for cultivation sufficient land to 
afford him a living. 

It is a fundamental requirement that if settlers on swamp 
or wet lands are to be successful they must have adequate 
drainage for their land before they attempt to cultivate it. 
It would do much for the success of such projects if some 
plan were worked out whereby a certain portion of each 
farm either could be cleared in advance of settlement or im- 
mediately after the settler goes on the land, so that he will 
have sufficient arable acreage on which to make a living while 
he clears the remainder of his farm. 


COLLECTIVE ACTION NEEDED IN CLEARING LANDS. 


Some attempts have been made to clear lands before they 
were sold, The price at which they are sold usually is so 
high that they are not attractive to prospective settlers with 
small capital. Other companies have agreed to clear the 
lands for the purchaser for a certain sum per acre or on a 
percentage basis; in some instances this plan has worked out 
very satisfactorily. There is, however, need for some plan 
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by which the work of clearing would be carried on by some 
public or quasi-public organization. One method by which 
this could be accomplished would be to broaden the powers 
of the drainage districts so that they could clear lands for 
the settlers, or a separate organization somewhat similar to 
the drainage district organization could be provided for the 
purpose of clearing the land. The cost of clearing in each 
instance would be charged to the land cleared. An organiza- 
tion of this character should have the power usually given to 
a corporation. The great advantage in such an organiza- 
tion would be that it could afford to purchase powerful 
machinery that the individual farmer could not afford to 
buy. The salvage from clearing operations on the land in 
the form of ties, posts, poles, logs, pulp wood, fire wood, etc., 
would be available in quite large quantities, and suitable 
machinery for working up this salvage economically could be 
provided. The output would be large enough to be sold in 
carload lots or larger. 

The organization should be authorized to borrow money 
and to issue bonds so that the cost of the work could be 
spread over a period of years. Such an organization could 
no doubt borrow money on better terms than individuals. 
On a large project, after the work was well organized and 
experience gained, the organization should become more 
efficient and there would be a material reduction in the cost 
_ of such operations. Experience with drainage districts in- 
dicates that once clearing operations are undertaken on a 
large scale instead of piecemeal there will be a great reduc- 
tion in the cost of the work. 


COOPERATION AN ADVANTAGE. 


Land companies should not be permitted to sell or to settle 
lands that are being drained until adequate drainage works 
are practically completed. Many worthy settlers have lost 
their all by settling on wet or swamp lands before they were 
drained and because they did not understand the difficulties 
of making such lands ready for farming. It should be 
remembered always that proposed or prospective drainage 
districts do not provide drainage until the works are con- 
structed. 
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If our swamp and wet lands are to be developed at a fairly 
rapid rate, it is clearly necessary that some form of organiza- 
tion for the reclamation that carries the work further than 
the drainage district must be provided. “Under existing 
conditions, reclamation on these lands is a long and laborious 
process that can be accomplished only very slowly unless 
the settler has ample funds to finance his improvements. 
The man with only his hands and a small working capital 
meets with many difficulties, some of which he frequently 
finds insurmountable, and the result is that many settlers do 
not make good. If the plan suggested or something similar 
could be worked out and put into operation, so that the 
settler could have the use of the best machinery available for 
clearing his land and for working up the by-products from 
the clearing operations, and the privilege of paying the cost 
of this work in installments which would be spread over a 
number of years and draw a low rate of interest, his pros- 
pects for successfully reclaiming his farm would be greatly 
improved. The result would be that these lands would 
become much more attractive to the prospective settlers. 

There are large areas of wet and swamp lands available 
near many of the large industrial centers of our country, 
which, if properly drained and reclaimed, could be trans- 
formed into homes for the returned soldier, sailor, or muni- 
tion worker who desires to settle on the farm. If, however, 
the settler on such land must continue to finance the develop- 
ment of these lands from his own capital, as in the past, 
without the aid of any form of cooperative organization, the 
projects are not very attractive to anyone except the person 
with ample capital, who usually does not care to undertake 
such enterprises. If the majority of the settlers on these 
lands are to be successful, they must have an opportunity to 
work collectively in the clearing of their lands, just as they 
now have the opportunity to do in the drainage of these 
lands. When such an organization is perfected, large areas 
of these lands should be transformed rapidly from the 
swamp into happy homes, 


RABBIT GROWING TO SUPPLEMENT THE MEAT 
SUP PIECY. 


By Nep Derarsorn, 
Assistant Biologist, Bureau of Biological Survey. 


NECESSITY FOR MORE MEAT IN THE UNITED STATES. 


ONSUMING annually more than his own weight of 

meat, the average American regards it as an essential 
part of his diet. But with its cost mounting higher and 
higher, many people can no longer afford to buy the better 
cuts. Former low prices of meat can not be expected to 
return, for, in keeping with the principles of diversified 
farming, much of the vast unfencec range of the West has 
been divided into farms producing less meat but more cereals 
and dairy products. Not only is our output of meat pro- 
portionally less than formerly, but its cost per pound has 
increased with increasing land values and expenditures for 
buildings, fences, labor, and taxes. To meet the require- 
ments of a growing population, more grain has been pro- 
duced, but meat production has not kept pace with it. High 
prices attract to our shores meat from foreign countries, 
and, strange as it may seem, the United States, which ranks 
first among the meat-producing countries of the world, ranks 
fourth among those importing meat. 

In attempting to solve the meat problem, we may well 
profit by the experience of thickly populated countries of 
the Old World, where long ago it became necessary to learn 
to produce meat by raising animals which would thrive 
under restricted conditions. The fact that raising what we 
ordinarily consider meat animals—cattle, sheep, goats, hogs, 
and poultry—costs more than formerly makes it very evident 
that the meat supply must be supplemented from other 
sources. - 

The course of events during the stress of the world war in 
congested countries of Europe and also in the United States 
indicates how waning supplies of meat may be most con- 
veniently and economically supplemented. When beef fails, 
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horseflesh frequently becomes its substitute. While whole- 
some enough, horseflesh does not appeal to the American ap- 
petite, and its general adoption as food is not anticipated so 
long as other kinds of meat are available or can be developed. 
A far more promising meat animal is the rabbit, which, both 
wild and domesticated, has long been used extensively as 
food in Europe, and to a comparatively small degree in this 
country. 

There are four animals which may be kept by thrifty 
people to convert farm and garden refuse into meat—the 
chicken, the goat, the pig, and the rabbit. Any one of the 
first three is likely to become a nuisance in a thickly settled 
community unless great care is taken, but scores of silent, 
wholesome rabbits may easily be kept on a city lot without 
giving the slightest offense. 


CONSUMPTION OF RABBIT MEAT IN EUROPE. 


Before the outbreak of the war in 1914, rabbits were kept 
on the farms and in the towns of northern France and Bel- 
gium for home use and for market as commonly as poultry. 
In the greater part of Europe, excepting the more northerly 
portions, rabbit breeding was an important industry. About 
100,000,000 rabbits were marketed annually in France. Ap- 
proximately 2,200,000 rabbits were raised in Belgium in 1898 
for home consumption and for export. The value of rabbits 
annually exported from Ostend to England exceeded $1,000,- 
000, while, including wild hares raised in her game preserves, 
England herself was producing from 30,000,000 to 40,000,000 
rabbits. In 1911, the consumption of rabbits in London 
amounted to 500,000 pounds daily, and in Paris to 200,000 
pounds. The use of rabbits for food is not a novelty 
in England, for, as far back as 1874, 350,000 rabbits were sold 
annually in Birmingham, 300,000 in Manchester, 200,000 in 
Nottingham, and 150,000 each in Sheffield, Newcastle, and 
Leeds. The value of rabbit meat imported into Great Brit- 
ain through London from Australia and New Zealand was 
$4,500,000 in 1910. In Germany, rabbits have been raised 
mainly for consumption in the homes of the breeders. 
Bavaria produced 415,000 rabbits in 1911. This aid to the 


solution of the meat problem in Europe is practicable in 
America. 
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RABBIT GROWING IN AMERICA. 


For many years rabbits have been raised in this country 
as pets and as fancy stock for competitive exhibitions. Until 
recently, however, there has been no real incentive to breed 
them for practical ends, as they were not actually needed 
for food, and better fur than theirs could be had for little 
money. So long as they were looked upon merely as pets 
they were rarely utilized for food. 

Wild rabbits are common everywhere. They are hunted 
and trapped by farmers, sportsmen, and others and are con- 
sumed at home or sold as game. Between November and 
March they are shipped in carload lots from the Great 
Plains to Boston, New York, and other eastern cities. Vir- 
ginia and the States in the Mississippi Valley furnish a 
great many wild rabbits for local markets. At a time when 
round steak was selling at 124 cents a pound and cottontail 
rabbits at 25 cents a pair or even at 25 cents each, no one was 
interested in raising rabbits for the table. 

During the years 1899 and 1900, while the cost of food 
was still low, there occurred what has been known as the 
Belgian-hare boom, which, while it lasted, attracted much 
attention. Importers went to England for pedigreed breed- 
ing stock, pedigrees being at that time rather more highly 
thought of than the rabbits themselves, and shipped back 
dozens of Belgian hares every week. Wealthy fanciers went 
to great lengths for prize-winning stock. Fifty dollars was 
not an unusual price for one of these rabbits at breeding 
age, and $265 is said to have been paid for one rabbit im- 
ported for exhibition at a show in Chicago in 1899. The 
boom spread rapidly and continued as long as there was a 
demand for such breeding stock, but when the demand came 
down to a meat basis the boom collapsed, as there was then 
no real need for a new source of meat. 

Lately, people here and there have very quietly taken up 
rabbit raising, first for home use, then for sale. This move- 
ment, undertaken to supply an actual need for meat, is ful- 
filling expectations. City and suburban dwellers are raising 
rabbits in back yards. Although the total production is yet 
comparatively small, it is steadily increasing. In certain 
localities in California, Oregon, Washington, Colorado, 
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Kansas, Missouri, Michigan, and several other States, the 
domesticated rabbit is recognized as a regular meat animal. 
Rabbits are either shipped alive to market in crates or are 
neatly dressed ready for cooking and packed in a sanitary 
manner for transportation. 

The saving and earning power of rabbits is illustrated 
by the following concrete examples of what is actually be- 
ing done with them: One resident of Kansas City, Kans., 
raises 300 or 400 pounds of rabbit meat a year for his own 
table at a cost of only 8 or 10 cents a pound. Another resi- 
dent of the same city, who breeds registered stock on a space 
measuring 20 by 24 feet in his back yard, has raised and 
sold enough rabbits in 18 months to clear $2,400. <A large 
religious institution in Nebraska raises rabbits instead of 
poultry and reports the meat more satisfactory than chicken, 
and the experiment profitable. According to a former 
county commissioner of the State of Washington, rabbits 
were grown on the county farm to provide for the county 
hospitals a substitute for chicken; the initial stock numbered 
119 rabbits, which increased to 1,200 in 10 months, besides 
those used in the hospitals. These are not isolated cases, 
they are simply examples of what is being done in rabbit 

raising, and are an indication of what this industry is 
likely to become when its profitableness is more generally 
recognized. 


UTILITY BREEDS OF RABBITS. 


Of about 20 varieties of rabbits competing at American 
shows under established standards of size, form, and color, 
there are seven which, because of size, are classed as utility 

rabbits. These seven are comprised in three types, repre- 
sented by the so-called “Giants,” the Belgian hares, and 
the New Zealand red rabbits. 


THE GIANTS. 


One group includes the different varieties of giants, which, 
according to their color, are named gray, steel gray, cheek: 
ered, pat solid colored, as black, wie or blue. <All are 
long-bodied and ciaasive wailed vale adult from 11 to 
20 pounds each. Across the throat of the doe is a thick 
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RIG: 15 CHECKERED GIANT. 
A rabbit valuable for both food and fur; weight from 11 to 13 pounds. 


aie a Bliceut 
FIG. 2.—GRAY GIANT. 


A utility rabbit weighing from 11 to 20 pounds. 
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BII5IM 
FIG. 1—BELGIAN HARE. 


The first utility rabbit introduced into this country; a slender, muscular animal, 
weighing about 8 pounds. 


BIls2M 


FIG. 2—NEW ZEALAND RED RABBIT, 


A rabbit intermediate in size between the Flemish giant and the Belgian hare; weight 
from 9 to 10 pounds. d 
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fold of skin called the dewlap, which is conspicuous when 
the chin is drawn inward. The grays run especially heavy, 
the standards calling for a weight of at least 13 pounds. 
The standard for checkered giants requires a weight of 11 
to 13 pounds. Giants are mature when about 15 months old. 
Those raised for meat purposes are usually sold before at- 
taining full size, as the flesh of young rabbits is preferred to 
that of old ones. Checkered giants were developed in Ger- 
many. The other varieties, ordinarily grouped under the 
name Flemish giant, originated in that part of Belgium and 
northern France known as Flanders. Flemish giants are 
now bred in all parts of the country. They grow rapidly, 
withstand cold well, and where the market demands a heavy 
type of rabbit, they are highly recommended. . 


BELGIAN HARES. 


The Belgian hare, one of the second group, has descended 
from giant stock brought to England from Belgium, France, 
and Germany. In the hands of British fanciers its size has 
been reduced, its limbs lengthened, and its general appear- 
ance changed by selective breeding to such a degree that it 
now looks and acts like the wild European hare. In recog- 
nition of this resemblance it was formerly called the Belgian 
hare-rabbit, a name since contracted to Belgian hare.’ It 
is a slender, muscular, and graceful animal. According to 
the present standard, its proper weight is about 8 pounds. 
Typical does do not have the dewlap. The color of Belgian 
hares ranges in different specimens from a bright orange- 
brown or tan to mahogany, varied by a mingling of black 
hairs, which gives the effect known as ticking. The Belgian 
hare was the first utility rabbit to make its appearance in 
America, and although it was introduced when conditions 
were unfavorable for its adoption as a meat animal, it has 
remained a favorite with fanciers, and at last seems destined 
to fulfil the purpose for which it was unsuccessfully advo- 
cated a score of years ago. The “rufous red” Bel- 
gian is one conforming to the American standard as to color, 


1QOne difference between rabbits and hares is the condition of the young at 
birth. Rabbits, including the cottontails of America and the rabbits of the Old 
World, are born blind and naked. MHares, on the other hand, including the 
so-called snowshoe rabbits and jack rabbits of this country and the wild hares 
of Europe, are covered with fur and have eyes open at birth. 
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which is a dark cherry-red or mahogany, uniform over head, 
ears, chest, feet, back, and sides, varied by scattered black 
hairs, 

NEW ZEALAND REDS. 


A third type of utility rabbit is the New Zealand red, 
an animal intermediate in size and form between the Flemish 
giant and the Belgian hare. It may have been produced 
by crossing the white Flemish giant with the rufous-red 
Belgian hare. This is suggested by its size and color, and 
by the fact that the earlier specimens had considerable white 
on the legs. It may, however, have descended, as has been 
claimed, from rabbits obtained by sailors in New Zealand 
and sold to California fanciers. Its origin is of less interest 
than its development, which has been accomplished in Cali- 
fornia since 1909, when it first gained recognition. AlI- 
though the name New Zealand red may have no geographical 
significance, it fairly describes the standard color of this 
animal, the back and sides of which are of a clear reddish 
buff, free from black hairs. At maturity, which is attained 
at the age of one year, New Zealand bucks should weigh 9 
pounds and does 10 pounds. The doe has a dewlap similar 
to that of the giants. This rabbit is compactly built, with 
thick hind quarters. It is best known near the Pacific coast, 
where it first appeared, but it is being bred to some extent 
im practically all the States. 


OUTLOOK FOR RABBIT BREEDING. 


Evidently something should be done to lower the high 
cost of meat. Meat produced at home saves freight and 
several profits. The example of Europeans and the expe- 
rience of breeders in America indicate that the utility rabbit 
will be a large factor in solving the meat problem. The 
question of food has been brought very close to us. The doe- 
trine of the clean plate has been revived. Many have turned 
their yards into vegetable gardens and have been delighted 
with the results. Many have started rabbitries and are en- 
thusiastic about them. In every garden there is feed for 
rabbits, feed that will be wasted unless there are rabbits to 
eat it. Dandelions are a pest in lawns, but they are excellent 
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rabbit feed when used with alfalfa or clover and oats or other 
grain, as also are leaves of the burdock, yellow dock, and 
other weeds, and prunings from apple and cherry trees. 

The first object in rabbit raising is to supply home needs. 
The best indorsement an article can have is the fact that it 
is used freely by its producer. If one is inclined to disdain 
domesticated rabbits on account of experience with wild 
rabbits, he should consider that the latter, as sold in butcher 
shops, are not to be compared as a delicacy with tender 
young hutch rabbits. 

Rabbit skins are being used in increasing quantities for 
fur, as the supply of wild fur decreases and as improvements 


Fic. 2.—A convenient rabbit hutch which may be used on a plot of ground as 
small as a city back yard, or even on a back porch, without resulting in the 
noises and odors so common about poultry yards and pig pens. 


in tanning and dyeing contribute to make the pelts more 
attractive. Some of the varieties of utility rabbits have 
pleasing colors naturally. For example, the checkered giant, 
which is mainly white, with conspicuous spots or patches 
of color on head, back, and sides, has been exploited as a fur 
rabbit on account of its striking color contrasts. Pelts of 
solid-colored rabbits, however, when prime, sell readily for 
fur purposes and are used extensively in natural colors and 
also, after being dyed, in making muffs, capes, stoles, and 
trimmings for garments. Rabbit fur is used also in making 
felt hats. Many thousands of pounds of rabbit skins are 
bought by manufacturers of hatters’ fur in this country every 
year. After the fur is removed the skins are utilized in mak- 


ing glue. 
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Boys’ and girls’ clubs, organized by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture and State agricultural colleges, 
have been a most important factor in demonstrating the 
good points of rabbits. Boys, girls, and older persons hay- 
ing leisure can do much to increase the production of meat 
and fur by_applying their spare time and energy to raising 
rabbits. Whenever rabbit raising has been undertaken in a 
community a demand for breeding stock and meat sufficient 
to absorb the surplus has quickly arisen. 

A survey of existing conditions, including the food situa- 
tion and the economical tendencies of the times, as well as 
the development of the rabbit industry at home and abroad, 
‘ justifies the assertion that the outlook for rabbit breeding in 
America is good. In recognition of this prospect, the De- 
partment of Agriculture is prepared to furnish advice on 
the breeding and marketing of rabbits, to assist in forming 
clubs, and to gather and distribute information as to breed- 
ing stock, current values of rabbit meat and fur, and other 
matters affecting the rabbit industry. 


HOW DAIRYING BUILT UP A COMMUNITY. 


By J. C. McDoweE 11, 
Agriculturist, Dairy Division, Bureau of Animal Industry. 


PAST AND PRESENT CONDITIONS. 


EFORE the creamery was built at Grove City, Pa., there 
had been little real progress in agriculture in that com- 
munity, where an unsatisfactory type of general farming 
had been followed for about 100 years. On many farms cat- 
tle and horses were kept in barns and stables that were low, 
dark, and poorly ventilated. Poorly kept rail fences in- 
closed the fields and pastures. Butter in small quantity and 
sometimes of doubtful quality was sold on a sluggish market, 
and as a consequence the average family income was com- 
paratively small. At that time the farmers received a small 
cash income twice a year; in the summer from the sale of 
wool, and again in the fall from the sale of grain and steers. 
Occasionally they made a little money by selling timber or 
hauling coal, and their wives traded butter and eggs for 
groceries. 

In those days crops were generally poor, owing to low soil 
fertility and lack of proper cultivation. The few crops that 
could be sold were hauled over poor roads to poorer markets. 
On most farms some dairy cows were kept, but they were of 
the scrub variety, and few farmers took any interest in the 
improvement of their herds. Occasionally a spasmodic at- 
tempt was made to bring about improvement, but lack ot a 
true spirit of cooperation always prevented successful ac- 
complishment. 

About 35 years ago a cheese factory was built at Grove 
City. The first 6 months it paid promptly for all milk 
delivered, the next few months the pay was slow, and at the 
end of a year the factory was forced to close its doors. <A 
few years later a creamery was built, but it proved to be 
almost as great a failure as the cheese factory and after a 
more or less precarious existence of 3 or 4 years it was sold 
out by the sheriff. 
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These failures caused the farmers to look with suspicion 
upon any new movement toward cooperation, especially of 
a dairy nature. Consequently, in 1914, when the Dairy 
Division of the United States Department of Agriculture 
was looking for a suitable location for an experimental 
creamery, the idea did not appeal strongly to the farmers 
near Grove City, but it did meet with favor among the more 
progressive business men of the town. At that time no spirit 
of helpful cooperation existed between the town and the 
country. Farmers were rather suspicious of the city people 
and sometimes openly antagonistic, while the people of the 
city seldom let their interests extend beyond the city limits. 

During the last 3 years, or since the creamery and dairy- 
development work began, a radical change has come about, 
and to-day the Grove City community comprises both the 
town and the country for miles around and has become a 
model for other communities in all parts of the country. At 
least eight other communities in Pennsylvania and near-by 
States have undertaken similar dairy-development work, and 
all are using the Grove City community as their model. 


RAPID INCREASE IN PATRONAGE. — 


Improvement dates from May 3, 1915, the day the Grove 
City creamery began to operate. The first day 20 patrons 
brought whole milk or cream which contained a total of 78 
pounds of butterfat. By June 30 of the same year, the 
number of patrons had increased to 106, a year later to 338, 
the next year to 579, and at the end of the third year, or 
June 30, 1918, it was 614. . 

These figures show a rapid and constant increase in the 
number of patrons, but the increase in the income is even 
more remarkable. The first fiscal year, or from July 1, 1915, 
to June 30, 1916, inclusive, the gross income of the creamery 
was $82,432; the second year it had increased to $212,904, and 
the third year it was $375,596. 

As only a small part of the money was used to pay the 
cost of operation, nearly all of it was distributed among the 
farmers around Grove City. Since much of the income was 
due to increased and improved farm business, a large part 
of it may fairly be considered as newly created wealth. This 
is particularly the case in connection with the income from 
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cottage cheese and buttermilk. The first year the returns 
from cottage cheese were $2,040, the second year $7,571, and 
the third year $23,448. The first year the creamery was in 
operation the income from buttermilk was $508, the second 
year $3,636, and the third year $5,895. 

The creamery management has reduced waste to the mini- 
mum. Upon the receipt of either milk or cream in good 
condition, the butterfat is made into first-class butter which 
always meets a ready sale at the highest market price. All 
the by-products, except the whey, are utilized. The skim 
milk is condensed or made into cottage cheese or casein. The 
buttermilk is sold direct, made into casein, or, combined with 
skim milk, it is made into cottage cheese. What use shall 
be made of any dairy by-product depends upon the demand 
and the price, but the by-products are never wasted at the 
Grove City creamery. 

The fact that the creamery is managed by the Department 
of Agriculture probably gives it no appreciable financial 
advantage, because that relationship is investigational and 
has not reduced the cost of manufacture below that of many 
other creameries. The products are always sold on their 
merits, and the name of the department is not used to ad- 
vertise them. What the Grove City creamery is doing can 
be done by any creamery that is situated satisfactorily. 

A creamery field man is employed by the Department of 
Agriculture to assist in bringing about local dairy develop- 
ment. The chief purpose in attempting this work is to deter- 
mine whether such dairy development will justify the cost, 
and whether it is advisable for other creameries to employ a 
field man to look after their work. It is difficult to measure 
such work in dollars, yet it is largely through the influence 
of the field man that dairying has been able to build up the 
Grove City community. 


GROVE CITY CREAMERY SATISFIED REQUIREMENTS. 


Previous to 1914, the Dairy Division investigated several 
sections of Pennsylvania, southern New York, and eastern 
Ohio looking for a suitable location for a creamery for ex- 
perimental work. It was considered that this creamery 
should be removed as far as possible from competition with 
the city milk trade; that it should be free from competition 
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with any creamery or cheese factory already established ; 
and that it should be in a community willing to construct 
and equip a suitable building. Because the district around 
Grove City had all these requirements and because of the 
general attitude of the business men of the city, as well as 
die possibilities for dairy development in shat section, it 
was decided to locate the experimental creamery at Grove 
City. 
RESEARCH WORK ON COMMERCIAL SCALE. 


The Dairy Division desired to operate a creamery in order 
to place the results of the research work on a commercial 
scale. When investigations in the Washington laboratories 
give results which promise to have practical value, they are 
tested as thoroughly as possible under miniature factory con- 
ditions and finally given a trial under commercial conditions 
in the Grove City creamery before they are made public. 
Considerable investigational work is in progress in the 
creamery, especially in connection with the utilization of by- 
products, the manufacture of a uniform grade of casein, and 
the use of buttermilk in making cottage cheese. 

In cooperation with the United States Public Health 
Service, much has been done to solve the problem of creamery 
sewage disposal. The business operation of the creamery is 
being carefully studied also in order to determine the best 
system of cost accounting for creameries of various capacities. 


THE AWAKENING OF A COMMUNITY SPIRIT. 


The success of the Grove City creamery is due largely to 
the admirable community spirit that now exists in the dis- 
trict. Formerly there was no spirit of cooperation among 
the farmers and but little effort toward public improvement. 
That this spirit exists to-day is owing largely to the efforts 
put forth by the business men of Grove City, especially 
the members of the Commercial Club. From the very be- 
ginning they took an active interest in the creamery and in 
the movement toward general agricultural development 
through dairying; and by their enthusiasm they aroused the 
interest of the farmers. The business men of Grove City 
took the first step, the farmers met them halfway, and all 
are now working for a common cause, which is the building 
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THE CREAMERY AT GROVE CITY, PA. 


THE BUTTER MAKERS AT WORK. ! 
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THE ASSOCIATION HERD THAT STOOD HIGHEST IN BUTTER-FAT 
PRODUCTION IN 1918. 


THE HIGHEST MILK PRODUCER IN THE GROVE CITY COW-TESTING 
ASSOCIATION IN 1918. HER RECORD WAS 11,048 POUNDS OF MILK, 
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up of a successful dairy community. Though the business 
men began the work for the public good and with little 
thought of»personal gain, they have found that it is paying 
them well, because better farming has brought them better 
business. As the farmers have more money, they buy more; 
and where they formerly bought on credit they now pay cash. 


THE COMMERCIAL CLUB. 


To make the Commercial Club a real community organiza- 
tion; farmers were admitted to membership, and at the 
present time about 20 of the 200 members are farmers. The 
farmer members are very regular in attendance and, being 
men of considerable ability, they have much influence in 
shaping the policies and in carrying on the work of the 
club. The clubrooms are always open to farmers, and are 
frequently used as rest rooms for their wives and children. 
Farmers’ meetings are always held in the rooms of the Com- 
mercial Club, where farmers from a distance who come to 
Grove City to buy cattle, to study conditions, or on other 
business, frequently are entertained. Often the club has 
been active in obtaining help for the farmers during busy 
times. Sometimes the members themselves have volunteered 
to assist the farmers for a few days at a time. Under such 
circumstances they usually charge regular wages, but during 
the war they commonly turned their earnings over to the Red 
Cross. 

HELP FROM THE LOCAL BANKS. 


From the beginning both national banks have supported 
the movement, and one of them has given constant financial 
aid in helping to finance the purchase of pure-bred dairy sires 
for the bull associations. It has purchased and imported 
from other States several carloads of pure-bred cows and 
sold them to the farmers of the community at cost. When- 
ever carloads of cattle have been brought in, the bank has 
advanced the money and assumed the risk. The cattle are 
then turned over to the farmers at cost plus the expense of 
purchase and transportation. 

The first carload was apportioned to the farmers by lot, each 
one paying the actual cost of the cow whose number he drew. 
In the case of later purchases, however, before the cattle were 
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bought the farmers indicated what they wanted, and each 
farmer took what he had ordered. The bank has also gone 
to considerable expense in connection with the buying and 
bringing in of pure-bred calves to be distributed among the 
members of the Boys’ and Girls’ Pure-bred Dairy Cattle 
Club. 

Although the bank has financed the purchase of eight car- 
loads of pure-bred cattle, and assumed the responsibility of 
loss in shipping, it has never lost a dollar in any of the 
transactions. In every case the demand has been for more 
cattle than have been brought in. All this has been done 
in a district where dairying was not a success 5 years ago 
and among people who at that time would not have raised 
money to purchase a pure-bred animal of any kind. In fact, 
before the development work began, the names of the great 
dairy breeds were almost unknown to many of those farmers 
who now own pure-bred stock of merit. Few understood 
the meaning of a pedigree; now many are well acquainted 
with the records of the leading animals of their chosen 
breeds. 

The bank has also helped the farmers in other ways. It 
lends money to them for the purchase of better cows and 
pure-bred sires, and for general farm improvement. . Money 
that formerly was sent away to be lent in the large cities is 
now kept at home and lent to the farmers at a reasonable 
rate. Instead of developing industries in the big cities to 
draw the young people from the country districts, the money 
is now kept at home to develop and enrich the community. 
The profits that come to the farmers from such development 
are often deposited in the local banks and again lent to 
improve the country and create more wealth. 

The bank issues a very interesting monthly publication 
whose purpose is to bring about community development by 
making country life more interesting and profitable. In ad- 
dition to articles of general and local interest the publica- 
tion creates a friendly rivalry by publishing each month the 
names of the farmers who receive the largest checks from the 
creamery and the names of the owners of cows whose average 
butterfat production during the preceding month was more 
than 40 pounds. Its pages are full of interesting dairy 
notes, most of which are local, and occasionally there is a 
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detailed account of the management of some successful farm 
in the community. Undoubtedly this publication, which is 
distributed free to the patrons of the creamery, has been an 
iniportant factor in developing a community spirit of co- 
operation. 


VALUE OF COW-TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


The most direct cause of the greatly increased prosperity 
of the Grove City community is the profitable dairy cow. 
Dairying in the Grove City district has been much improved 
by the pure-bred cattle that have been shipped in, but it has 
been improved more by the scrub cattle that have been 
shipped out. 

The cow-testing association, which has taken the guess- 
work out of dairying in that district, is an organization of 
about 26 dairy farmers who employ a tester to test their cows 
for production and to keep feed and production records. 
The following are direct quotations from members of the 
Grove City Cow-Testing Association: “ When I go out of 
the cow-testing association, I am going out of dairying.” 
“The cow I thought was my best turned out to be the poorest 
in the herd.” “By keeping fewer and better cows I have 
reduced the expenses and increased the income.” “ My bal- 
anced ration alone is worth enough to pay for all the asso- 
ciation has cost me.” “The cow-testing association has been 
worth a thousand dollars to me.” “T was over at Henry 
Smith’s farm the other day. Henry is very proud of his 
small herd of registered Guernseys. He talked pedigrees 
and blood lines as though he had been in the business 30 
years. Why, a year ago Henry didn’t know a Guernsey from 
a Jersey!” 

One member of the cow-testing association feeds the young 
calves whole milk from the lowest-testing cows, and sends all 
the milk of the high testers to the creamery. He reports that 
the calves do fully as well on the low-testing milk and that 
the butterfat saved more than pays all expenses connected 
with the testing. 

As soon as the cow-testing association proves that a cow 
is unprofitable she is disposed of and a better cow is pur- 
chased to take her place. One farmer found that 9 of his 11 
cows were unprofitable. He immediately sent all nine to the 
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block and began buying better ones to take their places. No 
one considers going out of the business. Everywhere “ Im- 
provement” is the watchword. 

The Grove City Cow-Testing Association records for 1917 
and 1918 show that it cost an average of $74 per cow to feed 
the 262 cows that completed a year’s test—about $50 to feed 
the lowest producers, and $97 to feed the cows whose average 
production was 400 pounds or more of butterfat a year. 
The 11 cows that averaged 400 pounds of butterfat a year 
had an income of $128 over cost of feed, while the 15 cows that 
averaged 100 pounds a year had an income of about $5 over 
cost of feed. One cow, therefore, that produced 400 pounds 
of butterfat a year produced more income over cost of feed 
than 25 cows of the other class. These results indicate that the 
owners of well-bred and well-fed cows may derive pleasure 
as well as much profit from dairying. 

The cow that produced 200 pounds of butterfat a year 
returned $1.57 for each dollar spent for feed, while the cow 
that produced 400 pounds of butterfat a year returned $2.43 
for each dollar spent for feed. It cost more to feed the cow 
that produced 400 pounds of butterfat, but for every dollar 
spent for feed she returned 86 cents more than the average 
cow of the other group. She produced a pound of butterfat 
in return for 23 cents’ worth of feed, while the average cow 
of the other group required 36 cents’ worth of feed to pro- 
duce a pound of butterfat. 

Of the cows that were on test 12 months those that fresh- 
ened in April, May, June, and July had an average income 
of $45 over cost of feed, while those that freshened at other 
times had an average income of $60 over cost of feed. There 
were 9 cows whose owners did not know the dates of fresh- 
ening. These 9 cows had an average income of $7.82 over 
cost of feed. 

The low income over cost of feed may not have been due 
to lack of records, but it seems something more than a coin- 
cidence that the dairymen who did not keep records were 
the owners of poor cows. 


TWO BULL ASSOCIATIONS ORGANIZED. 


Two cooperative bull associations, Jersey and Holstein- 
Friesian, have been organized since the development work 
began. These are farmers’ organizations whose purpose is 
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ONE OF THE SIRES THAT HAVE HELPED TO IMPROVE THE DAIRY HERDS. 


THE FIELD MAN AND THREE VETERINARIANS ABOUT TO GO TO NEAR-BY 
FARMS TO TEST CATTLE FOR TUBERCULOSIS. 
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THE CALF THAT WON FIRST PRIZE AT THE STONEBORO FAIR, AND HER 
OWNER. 


A MODERN FARMHOUSE NEAR GROVE CITY. A RESULT OF THE PROFITS 
MADE FROM THE DAIRY HERD, 
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the joint ownership, use, and exchange of three or more high- 
class registered bulls. They are divided into sections or 
blocks, with one bull to each block. Each of the Grove City 
associations consists of 4 blocks, and each requires that all its 
members shall agree to have their herds tested for tuber- 
culosis under the State and Federal accredited-herd plan. 

The Holstein-Friesian Bull Association was organized 
about 2 years ago by 25 farmers who subscribed $75 each. 
With this money they purchased 4 registered Holstein sires 
of meritorious breeding. They divided their territory into 
4 breeding blocks and placed one bull near the center of each 
block. To avoid inbreeding the sires are to be changed from 
one block to another every 2 years. In that way the bulls 
can be used for 8 years. Thus 25 herds are furnished with 
good sires for 8 years at an initial cost of $75 to each farmer 
and at a maintenance cost of about one-sixth of what it would 
be if each herd were headed by a scrub bull. While no rec- 
ords of the daughters are obtainable, the calves, in their con- 
formation, show evidence of their breeding, and give promise 
of high production. 

The Jersey Bull Association was organized a little less 
than 2 years ago. Its territory was divided into 4 breed- 
ing blocks, and a registered bull of excellent breeding was 
purchased to head the herds in each block. All the bulls 
have Register-of-Merit dams. The average production of 
the 4 dams at the age of 2 years was equivalent to 509 pounds 
of butter in a year. When the cow-testing association fur- 
nishes the figures, as it will in about 2 years, it will be very 
interesting to compare the records of the daughters with 
those of their dams. 

The members of both bull associations are very enthusiastic 
over the results so far achieved. The following are some of 
the remarks made by members: “I thought my bull pretty 
good until the bull association came.” “My cows are not 
good enough to breed to that bull. I must have better cows.” 
“T Jost a year by not having a good bull sooner.” 

Many of the members of the bull associations have pur- 
chased pure-bred cows and the cows and bulls are so selected 
that constructive breeding is being conducted along definite 
lines. In the community more than 40 pure-bred herds have 
been established within the last year. 
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The Guernsey breeders at Grove City organized in March, 
1917. At that time the 18 charter members owned only 10 
registered Guernseys, the most of which were bulls used in 
the improvement of their grade herds. To-day the associa- 
tion consists of 28 members, owning 71 registered Guernseys, 
and every member owns, either outright or jointly, a care- 
fully selected registered sire. ; 

All members are required to have their herds tested under 
the accredited-herd plan. On July 15, 1918, they adopted 
the following resolution: “Any person to be eligible to 
membership in the Grove City Guernsey Breeders’ Associa- 
tion must either already have had his herd tested under 
the accredited-herd plan or have his herd signed up for the 
accredited-herd plan.” 


TUBERCULOSIS-FREE ACCREDITED DAIRY HERDS. 


The dairy farmers in the Grove City community are de- 
termined that, tuberculosis shall not exist among their herds. 
More than 100 herds in the vicinity have been signed up al- 
ready under the accredited-herd plan and many of them are 
now being tested. So far few diseased animals have been 
found. 

Under the accredited-herd plan the State and Government 
veterinarians test the herds annually free of charge to the 
owners. After a herd has passed two annual or three semi- 
annual tuberculin tests, the owner receives a certificate from 
the State and Government showing that the herd is accredited 
as free from tuberculosis. This guarantees to the owner and 
to the public that, so far as science can determine, the herd 
is free from that disease. At the present time three State 
and Government veterinarians are engaged in this work in 
the Grove City district. 

For a while at first there was some objection to the test, 
and in some of the outlying districts there may still be some 
who object to it. One farmer remarked, “Some of my 
neighbors were kind of pitying me, that I didn’t have any 
more sense than to have my herd tested.” His herd was 
tested and found free of tuberculosis. The owner considers 
that every animal in the herd is worth 25 per cent more than 
it was before the test. This farmer was especially pleased 
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that the calf belonging to his 14-year-old boy was free from 
tuberculosis. The boy is a wide-awake member of the calf 
club, and in 1917 his calf, in competition with many others, 
won first prize at the Stoneboro fair. 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ CLUB WORK. 


The Boys’ and Girls’ Pure-bred Dairy Cattle Club was 
organized more than a year ago with 53 members. Every 
boy and girl has stuck to the work, and of the young people 
growing up in that community at least this number have an 
added interest in farming because of the existence of the 
creamery in Grove City. 

The boys and the girls, too, are very proud of their calves. 
They have learned to feed them balanced rations and to give 
them sanitary surroundings. It is quite evident that in 
“some cases at least the calves belonging to the club members 
have been the direct cause that brought about the remodeling 
of old barns. Parents naturally take pride in the construc- 
tive work of their children, and in the Grove City district the 
children have not lacked home encouragement in their club 
work. In addition to the dairy-cattle club there are pig 
clubs, garden clubs, canning clubs, and a club recently organ- 
ized under the direction of the county agent and known as 
“The Young Farmer Club,” to belong to which one must 
have won a prize in some “ worth-while ” contest. 

The Boys’ and Girls’ Pure-bred Dairy Cattle Club was not 
organized for a single season nor to see how much cash 
profit could be made from buying calves in the spring and 
selling them in the fall. It is a long-time proposition, and is 
educational in its design. The real contest will reach its 
point of greatest interest when the heifer calves become cows 
and the members of the club compete in feeding for highest 
economical production. 


DAIRY BUILDINGS IMPROVED. 


In spite of the war and the high cost of building materials, 
the last year has seen the construction of 25 new silos and. 
57 old barns carefully and thoroughly remodeled. The re- 
modeling of old barns has usually been- done at slight ex- 
pense. Concrete floors were laid in 25 dairy barns, up-to-date 
stanchions were placed in 19, and more and larger windows 
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increased the lighting capacity of 50. Dairy development 
has come so rapidly that many dairymen have had to 
keep their dairy cattle in barns that never were constructed 
for that purpose. The wisdom of using these old barns is 
evident, because it has allowed the dairymen to use more of 
their capital in the purchase of high-producing dairy cattle. 


RIVALRY IN CLEAN MILK PRODUCTION. 


With modern sanitary barns and with herds free from 
disease, the dairymen of Grove City have begun to take pride 
in furnishing the creamery with milk and cream of low 
bacterial count. To do this they are beginning to sterilize 
the milk utensils, use the small-top milk pail, cool the milk 
promptly, and keep it cool until it is delivered at the 
creamery. : 

The creamery is encouraging a spirit of rivalry among the 
dairymen in connection with the production of clean milk. 
When one farmer improves the sanitary condition of his barn 
and milk house, near-by farmers are influenced to do the same. 
A field man is now employed to instruct and encourage the 
dairymen in the production of clean milk. By means of 
demonstrations he teaches them the best methods of steriliz- 
ing milk utensils, the kind of small-top pail to use, and the 
quickest and best way to cool the milk. Most dairymen take 
pride in their work and they are ashamed to have the milk 
returned to them from the creamery as unsatisfactory. 

For cooling the milk, cold spring water is available on 
most farms and some of the farmers now put up ice enough 
to last all summer. That the spring house for cooling the 
milk may be conveniently situated, the spring water is some- 
times piped to a considerable distance from the spring. To 
economize in the construction of buildings, ice is frequently 
stored in buildings that were intended for other purposes. 


DAIRY-CATTLE SHOW AND SALES ASSOCIATION. 


An organization known as the “ Grove City Federal and 
State Accredited Dairy Cattle Show and Sales Association ” 
was effected August 3, 1918. Its stated object is “to en- 
courage the development of healthy herds, and for exhibition, 
advertisement, and sale of dairy cattle.” 
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The constitution requires that each member “ shall have his 
entire herd of dairy cattle under the supervision of the Penn- 
sylvania State Live Stock Sanitary Board and the United 
States Bureau of Animal Industry, for the establishment of 
tuberculosis-free accredited herds.” It also requires that 
each member “shall deal honestly and squarely, and never 
misrepresent an animal that he offers for sale or exchange.” 
Each member is required to furnish the secretary-treasurer 
with an extended pedigree of all animals he offers for sale 
or exchange. He may obtain such pedigrees through the 
association at 50 cents each. 


COMMUNITY HOLDS ANNUAL PICNIC. 


Once a year the people of the community hold a picnic 
and dairy-cattle show. A year ago the attendance was about 
800, and this year more than 1,500 were present. The ex- 
hibit of Holsteins, Guernseys, and Jerseys was excellent and 
attracted visitors from all over that part of the State as 
well as some from other States. 

After the picnic lunch the audience listened to a very in- 
teresting and instructive program in which the speakers 
took up many local problems and offered many practical 
suggestions. The most valuable part of the picnic, how- 
ever, was that it brought the people together. This getting 
together once a year, from the whole countryside, has a 
broadening influence on the development work. 


ORGANIZATION AND SYSTEM WELL DEVELOPED. 


Although Grove City is a town of only about 4,500 in- 
habitants, it has large manufacturing interests and a suc- 
cessful college. It is significant that it has never had a 
saloon. That the community is well organized is shown by 
the following list of local associations: 

The Commercial Club. 

The Creamery Patrons’ Association, 

The Cow-Testing Association, 

The Holstein-Friesian Bull Association. 

The Jersey Bull Association. 

The Guernsey Breeders’ ‘Association. 

The Boys’ and Girls’ Pure-bred Dairy Cattle Club. 

The Young Farmer Club. 

The Federal and State Accredited Dairy Cattle Show and Sales 
Association. 
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In addition to the organizations mentioned above, the First 
National and the Grove City National Bank, the Ladies’ 
Auxiliary of the Commercial Club, the men connected with 
the creamery, and the farm bureaus of Mercer, Butler, and 
Lawrence counties are all assisting in every way possible to 
make the community-development work a success. ‘The peo- 
ple of the community have learned to pull together for a 
common cause, and it has paid them well. Last year the 
deposits of one of the banks increased $435,000, and upon 
careful analysis it was found that at least $150,000 of this 
came from the improved agricultural conditions, most of 
which were due to dairy-development work. The many 
business firms of the city have felt the effects of the move- 
ment in their greatly increased business. 

The creamery has gained a reputation for high quality of 
products. This has brought a ready market at satisfactory 
prices. Such prices have encouraged larger production and 
the combination of increased production and satisfactory 
prices has made the farmers more prosperous. Successful 
farming depends as much on markets as on large production, 
and the creamery has brought the market. 

The creamery is quite diversified and turns out many dif- 
ferent dairy products and by-products. At a small cost for 
additional equipment it is now prepared to manufacture what 
the market demands at any particular time. This helps much 
in the marketing, especially in the marketing of by-products. 
The sales of cottage cheese, buttermilk, condensed skim milk, 
and other by-products of buttermaking have added to the 
gross income and have helped materially in increasing net 
profits. 

Increased financial prosperity, however, is only a small 
part of the gain that has come to the community. Better 
schools, better churches, better homes, and better social con- 
ditions are coming as a result of the increased prosperity, 
because the people have learned to work together without 
friction. 

With so many organizations working together, and with so 
much work undertaken and rapidly accomplished, it is quite 
evident that back of it there must be some guiding hand. 
Back of the community development work in the Grove City 
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district, watching every move, helping where help is most 
needed, giving a word of encouragement here and heading 
off an approaching controversy there—back of all this stands 
the creamery field man. He is employed by the Dairy Di- 
vision to look after this work, and any community that is 
ambitious to do what the Grove City community has done 
will do well to employ such a man to look after the details of 
the field work and to encourage a spirit of helpful coopera- 
tion. In this work the field man has the cooperation and as- 
sistance of the county agent as well as of the men in charge 
of the creamery. 

In the Grove City community the farmers are constantly 
calling on the field man to help them select their breeding 
stock, to direct the remodeling of their dairy barns, to ar- 
range for the tuberculin testing of their dairy herds, to find 
hired help for them in busy times, and to assist in the solv- 
ing of farm problems of various kinds. 

The field man is one of the busiest men in the community, 
and the only way he can carry on his work at all is by get- 
ting everybody to work with him, as all in the Grove City com- 
munity are glad to do. At present his salary is paid by the 
United States Department of Agriculture, because the plan 
is still in the experimental stage; but many of the leading 
men in the Grove City community are fully convinced that 
it would be the best kind of investment to pay his salary 
out of local funds rather than lose his services from the 
community. 

Inquiries received from various parts of the country indi- 
cate that many other communities are considering develop- 
ment work similar to that now in progress in the Grove City 
community. It is not necessary that the development work 
should be in dairying, as the Grove City plan can be adapted 
as well to any other type of agriculture. 

To make the work a success, however, the community must 
cast aside all selfishness, pull together, and organize, and 
should select for its field agent a man of personality, educa- 
tion, ability, and diplomacy. The man who can guide such 
work must be thoroughly trained in scientific and practical 
agriculture; he must have had wide experience; and he must 
be a man of considerable diplomacy. With such a man in 
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charge there is every reason to believe that any community, 
with even fair agricultural resources, can do what the 
Grove City community has done. 


FARM HOMES REFLECT PROSPERITY. 


Though successful dairying has done much toward the 
improvement of the Grove City community, the work seems 
only at its beginning. Three years of progress have brought 
many improvements. An addition to the creamery is now 
being constructed that will more than double its capacity. 
Many barns are being remodeled. Dairy herds are being 
rapidly improved through selection and constructive breed- 
ing. Farms are becoming more productive through soil 
improvement, due to dairying. Many farm houses are now 
equipped with electric lights, running water, and other con- 
veniences. A beginning has been made in road improve- 
ment. Cooperation is evident everywhere; a spirit of con- 
fidence prevails and, doubtless, what has been so well begun 
will be carried forward to still further success. 


THER PLACE OF RYE IN AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURE. 


By Crypr EH. Lereury, 


Agronomist in Charge of Eastern Wheat and Rye In vestigations, 
Bureau of Plant Industry. 


GREAT INCREASE IN RYE PRODUCTION. 


YE is receiving more attention in the United States now 
than ever before. More acres and more bushels of rye 
were harvested in 1918 than in any previous year in the his- 
tory of the country. Since 1914 there has been a steady 
annual increase in rye acreage, so marked in extent that in 
1918 the acreage harvested was more than double that of 
1914. More attention is being given to the rye crop by agri- 
cultural colleges and experiment stations. At many of these 
institutions, investigations of the rye crop are being enlarged 
or started anew, and rye is being recommended to farmers 
as a Safe and desirable crop more frequently than ever before. 
More rye fiour is being eaten in the homes of America, but 
no rye at all is being made into alcoholic beverages, 

A prediction a decade ago that in 10 years the United 
States would produce one-tenth as much rye as wheat would 
have been considered bold indeed, and few would have seen 
any sound basis for such a forecast, for rye has never had 
a prominent place among the crops of this country. In a 
few States, it has been grown rather largely, but never so far 
as records show has it been the most important crop in any 
State. 

In the last few years large increases in rye sowings have 
occurred in parts of the country where its desirability, due 
to special reasons of adaptation, is being recognized. This 
increase is being favored by higher prices for the grain than 
formerly. But it is probable that once it becomes a familiar 
crop and the advantages that it possesses are recognized, it 
will have a permanently larger place in our agriculture. 

The production of rye and wheat in the United States in 
the census years from 1849 to 1909, given in the accompany- 


ing table, shows that only a little more than twice as me rye 
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was produced in 1909 as in 1849, while for 1889 and 1909 the 
productions vary by little more than a million bushels, or 
less than 4 per cent. In the 60 years from 1849 to 1909, the 
wheat production increased more than sixfold, and in the 20 
years, 1889 to 1909, about 45 per cent. 


Production of rye and wheat in the United States in census years, 
1849 to 1909. 


Year. Rye production. p Ree Mage 
Bushels. Bushels. 
1949 eee eee 14, 189, 000 100, 486, 000 
{G50 jo. oo eee 21, 101, 000 173, 105, 000 
1860S oh eed es 16, 919, 000 287, 746, 000 
1870. cee. Pere es 19, 832, 000 459, 483, 000 
188920. See eee 28, 421, 000 468, 374, 000 
1800 oe oe cate Siow aero st 25, 569, 000 658, 534, 000 
[GOOG Ss een a 29, 520, 000 683, 379, 000 


The population of the continental United States increased 
during the period 1849 to 1909 from 23,191,876 to 91,972,266, 
and from 1889 to 1909 the increase was 46 per cent. 

Up to 1909, as indicated in these figures, our rye produc- 
tion was practically stationary, but since that time large 
increases have taken place. This is shown in the following 
table, where are given the wheat and rye production, in 
bushels, for the years 1909 to 1918 and the percentage of 
the 1909 crop produced in subsequent years. 

Annual production of wheat and rye in the United States for the years 


1909 to 1918 and percentage of the 1909 crop produced in each sub- 
sequent year. 


| 
Year. Mare erty rag mera a phen 
Bushels. Bushels. 

1900 wcius aoe emery 6835379),000) [o-oo ee = 295020, 000! ec cece cee 
19105352 ee ee ae 635, 121, 000 92.9 34, 897, 000 118. 2 
LQ ote eeigesees 621, 338, 000 90. 9 33, 119, 000 112. 2 
NOL coe teamen nee 730, 267, 000 106.9 35, 664, 000 120.8 
TOG sesaee ce aicee we 763, 380, 000 a  ( 41, 381, 000 140. 2 
1914s See eccte 891, 017, 000 130. 4 42,779, 000 144.9 
1005 Beet ee ke 1, 025, 801, 000 150.1 | 54,050,000 183.1 
Nee meso sees 636, 318, 000 93.1 48, 862, 000 165.5 
Cy Bee Ae aes See 650, 828, 000 95. 2 60, 145, 000 203. 7 
LOLS We cetacean 918, 920, 000 134.5 76, 687, 000 259.8 
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In 1918 our crop was over 76,000,000 bushels, which is over 
16,000,000 more than the previous largest crop, that of 1917. 
In the fall of 1917 the acreage sown to rye was increased 
36.6 per cent over that sown for the crop of 1917. In 1918 
we had approximately 1 acre of rye for each 10 acres of 
wheat. Only five years ago we had approximately 1 acre of 
rye for each 21 acres of wheat. 


WORLD PRODUCTION. 


The world production of rye amounts to about one and 
two-thirds (1.668) billion bushels. This is somewhat less 
than one-half the annual wheat production (8.61).—The 
leading countries (prewar boundaries) of the world in rye 
production are: Russia (European), where about one-half 
of the world’s crop is produced, Germany, and Austria- 
Hungary. These three countries in 1913 produced 86 per 
cent of the world’s rye crop. 


RYE AND WHEAT COMPARED. 


Rye and wheat are the only grains from which light 
bread can be made. Substitutes can be used, up to a certain 
point, but the basis of such mixtures must always be either 
wheat or rye flour. These two grains, therefore, are known 
as the bread grains. As such their place is second to none 
in importance among the foodstuffs of the world. Because 
of this interrelation, any consideration of rye must of neces- 
sity include comparison with and consideration of wheat. 

The people of the world in general prefer wheat as a food 
and are more accustomed to it, as is indicated by the produc- 
tion of more than twice as much wheat as rye in the world. 
This preference seems very definite in such countries as the 
United Kingdom, France, and the United States. Part of 
the preference is doubtless due to the greater palatability of 
wheat bread and to the fact that wheat flour works up better 
and makes a better looking product when made into bread, 
cake, and pastry. But wheat is in general as well or better 
adapted than rye to large sections of these countries, or at 
least rye is not especially superior in large sections of these 
countries. On the other hand, Germany, Russia, and other 
northern countries of continental Europe produce and use 
much more rye than wheat. This, in turn, is due in part at 
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least to rye being better adapted to the soil and climate and 
more reliable as a crop in these countries; the people also 
doubtless like the taste of rye bread and value it as a food. 


MORE RYE SHOULD BE GROWN. 


From an agricultural point of view there is need for con- 
siderable increase in the production of rye in this country, 
not only from the standpoint of our present unusual food 
situation, but also from the standpoint of practical farming. 
In many localities rye should replace wheat, as it will give 
better yields and more food per acre than wheat. In other 
localities not now growing any bread grain, rye can be grown 
to advantage where wheat would not succeed. These facts 
are being recognized by farmers, who realize that, since the 
necessity exists for producing large amounts of bread grains, 
there should be no waste of seed, labor, or land. The specu- 
lative risk in growing wheat in certain sections is being 
recognized as too great, and in some of these it is being recog- 
nized that the growing of rye is not attended with such risks. 

It is generally recognized, for instance, that rye is hardier 
than wheat. The large sowings of winter rye and small 
sowings of winter wheat in North Dakota abundantly testify 
that this is a fact. In South Dakota, also, the only winter 
grain hardy enough to withstand without protection the 
winter conditions throughout the State as a whole is rye. 
Winter wheat must have winter protection in most of the 
State. 

Of course, spring wheat can be grown in all this part of 
the country. But theré is greater risk with spring wheat 
than with rye. First, the spring season may be unfavorable 
and the full acreage can not be put in, or can not be sown 
until the best time for seeding is past. Then there exists 
for wheat the annual threat of destruction by rust, hot 
weather, or a combination of diseases and unfavorable cli- 
matic conditions. What these agencies are capable of ac- 
complishing is evident from the experience of the Dakotas 
and Minnesota in 1916, when the loss in the spring-wheat 
crop was estimated at over 180,000,000 bushels. In North 
Dakota that year the wheat yield was estimated as averag- 
ing 5.5 bushels, valued at $8.36 per acre on the 7,150,000 acres 
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of the State. The rye crop averaged 13.3 bushels, valued at 
$16.62 per acre on the 350,000 acres of the State. It is not 
surprising then to find the rye acreage in North Dakota 
amounting to more than a million acres sown in the fall of 
1916 and amounting to 21 million acres sown in the fall of 
Lot. 

In five States the estimated 5-year average (1912-1916) 
acre value for the rye crop is greater than for the wheat 
crop—these States being Alabama, Minnesota, North Dakota, 
South Carolina, and South Dakota. Several other States, 
especially in the East, would be included if the usually 
greater value of the straw as compared with wheat straw 
were also taken into account. 


RYE BETTER THAN WHEAT FOR POOR SOILS. 


The greater hardiness of rye is not the only reason for its 
being more valuable in certain parts of the country, nor even 
the principal reason why it should be preferred to wheat 
in certain localities and on certain parts of very many farms. 
Rye will produce profitable crops on some lands not adapted 
to wheat. On poor, sandy land, on land that is acid in reac- 
tion owing to lack of lime, and on land poorly prepared for 
receiving the seed, rye will usually yield better than wheat. 
Rye, therefore, should be sown more generally on the sandy 
lands along the lakes in Michigan, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, 
and New York, and also in New Jersey, and generally in the 
coastal-piain regions of the Atlantic and Gulf. Wherever 
it is desired to grow a grain for breadmaking on such sandy 
lands, rye usually should have the preference. And on the 
acid lands, large areas of which are found in the eastern 
half of the United States, as in southern Illinois, in Missouri, 
in Pennsylvania, and elsewhere, rye is an excellent crop, able 
to withstand the acidity to good advantage and not requir- 
ing such large amounts of lime as wheat. 

Some of the expense for fertilizers can be saved by 
growing rye instead of wheat. This is of especial im- 
portance at this time, when fertilizers are not suflicient in 
amount or for various reasons can not be secured readily by 
those who must apply them on other crops. As mentioned 
above, the expense of liming the land can be largely avoided 
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in growing the rye crop; and nitrogen also need not gen- 
erally be applied. In fact, any considerable amount of 
nitrogen in the soil may cause lodging of the rye crop. 


RYE HELPS DISTRIBUTE LABOR. 


The growing of rye is an advantage in many parts of the 
country from the farm-management standpoint. In the 
spring-wheat regions it is sown in the fall, often on disked 
wheat stubble, and harvested before wheat is ripe, thus 
saving and distributing labor. In the winter-wheat areas 
it may be sown later than wheat, though very late sowing is 
not advisable. It may thus be sown when it is too late to 
put in wheat or after wheat sowing is completed, thereby 
often increasing the acreage that can be used for grain 
crops. Again, if the land can not be prepared in time for 
wheat, owing to rush of work, seasonal conditions, or be- 
cause some late-maturing crop is occupying the land, rye 
may well be sown. Rye will germinate more quickly than 
wheat at low temperatures and will make more rapid early 
growth when the weather is cool. On the other hand, rye 
may be sown before wheat, as there is little danger of its 
being injured by the Hessian fly. 


RYE IN THE COTTON BELT. 


Increase in the production of rye is especially desirable in 
the Cotton Belt. This part of the country is being urged to 
produce more of the bread grains, so that the people may eat 
bread from home-grown grain. This is to insure a plentiful 
food supply close at hand and independent of railroad trans- 
portation. But it means to the farmer a greater profit and 
a safer, and therefore better, system of agriculture. The 
mistake must not be made, however, of attempting to grow 
crops unsuited to conditions, 

There is much sandy land in this region. The soils are 
generally acid in reaction and fertilizers are widely needed. 
The climate often is unsuited to wheat. Under such con- 
ditions, rye may usually be grown successfully: and with 
profit. 

In experiments on the Sassafras loam soil near the southern 
boundary of Georgia, wheat yielded in a 3-year test an 
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average of 432 pounds per acre, while rye yielded 963 pounds 
per acre. In experiments some 50 miles farther north in 
Georgia, wheat returned in the same period 960 pounds per 
acre, while rye returned 1,310 pounds. These results show 
that preference should be given to rye rather than wheat in 
this southern part of the Cotton Belt. 

In a large area of the country where the Hessian fly is a 
destructive pest, losses in certain years could be avoided if 
a part of the grain crop were rye instead of wheat. The 
region where the fly is worst also has much acid land on 
which rye is the better adapted crop. 


BETTER GROWING CONDITIONS FOR RYE URGED. 


On too many farms of the United States rye has been the 
“ Cinderella” among crops. Often sown late in the fall, on 
the poorest land, with indifferent seed-bed preparation, it has 
not infrequently been given a poor chance to compete with 
other better-favored crops. It will respond to better treat- 
ment with increased yields and more profit. It should gen- 
erally be sown earlier in the fall, and better seed-bed prepara- 
tion and fertilization should be provided for it than is now 
the case. 

RYE VARIETIES. 


Rye is still known to many seedsmen and farmers only as 
“winter” rye, or occasionally as “spring” rye. Very little 
spring rye is grown in this country, as the winter form is 
adapted almost entirely and is more productive. Of winter 
rye there are, however, several varieties, most of which have 
within the recent past been imported from foreign countries 
or have been developed in this country from imported seed. 

For a great part of the Cotton Belt, the Abruzzes (also 
spelled Abruzzi) variety, introduced from Italy by the 
United States Department of Agriculture in 1900 and 1904, 
has given remarkably good results on account of its rapid 
and vigorous growth, even in cold weather. It is very valu- 
able for grazing and cover-crop purposes. It also produces 
good yields of grain. Yields of 30 bushels per acre under 
ordinary farming conditions are not unusual in the Cotton 
Belt. It is equally successful as far north as Washington, 

'D. C., where, in comparative experiments, it has not been 
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exceeded in yield by any other variety tested. Inthe extreme 
southern portion of the Cotton Belt there is an excellent 
variety or varieties known locally as South Georgia, Beech 
Jsland, and Florida Black Seeded. When sown in this 
regior, this native sort is several days earlier and somewhat 
taller than the Abruzzes variety, but has not yielded quite as 
much grain as the Abruzzes in comparative tests. 

In the northern half of the Cotton Belt, the North Georgia 
and Virginia ryes give good yields of grain, but they are not 
as good as the Abruzzes variety for a pasture and cover crop, 
as the manner of winter and early spring growth is low 
and spreading. 

Minnesota No. 2 rye was developed at the Minnesota Agri- 
eultural Experiment Station from several good plants 
selected from the Swedish rye. It was distributed in 1908. 
Other good varieties in Minnesota are Dean, Petkus, Schlan- 
stedt, and St. John. The Dean and Swedish have given 
good results in South Dakota. In Wisconsin the Petkus 
(Wisconsin No, 1), Schlanstedt (Wisconsin No. 2), Ivanof 
(Wisconsin No. 3), and Dean (Wisconsin No. 4) have all 
given good results. All these varieties are undoubtedly well 
adapted for fall sowing in the spring-wheat region. 

The Michigan Agricultural Experiment Station has re- 
cently introduced a variety known as Rosen, originated at 
the station by selection from an imported Russian variety. 
It is reported to give very good yields of grain in that State 
when grown on.the lighter soils. 

Other varieties of rye grown in the United States are 
Mammoth White, Giant Winter, Mexican, Rimpau, and 
Henry. 

There are few marks by which rye varieties can be dis- 
tinguished, and the varieties as they exist are generally not 
pure in respect to any of the characters by which possibly 
they could be distinguished. Rye is cross-fertilized, like 
corn, and therefore any variety is soon mixed with other 
varieties unless great care is exercised. All varieties of rye 
are awned, In some varieties more than others, the awns 
are more or less deciduous, falling off wholly or in part from 
many of the heads about the time of ripening. 
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UTILIZATION OF THE RYE CROP. 
RYE AS A COVER CROP AND GREEN MANURE. 


Rye is excellent for use as a cover crop and for green 
manure, to prevent washing of the soil and leaching out of 
the soluble plant foods. To be valuable for this purpose, 
a crop must make a large fall and winter growth when no 
crop otherwise occupies the land. Abruzzes rye in the 
South is excellent for this purpose, as,it makes a very large 
and early growth which can be turned under early in 
February. 

While rye does not have the ability to utilize the nitrogen 
of the air as do the legumes, it does have the ability to take 
up and store in its tissues a great deal of nitrogen from the 
soil. The amount taken up per acre by rye is sometimes 
larger than the combined amount taken up from the soil 
and from the air by some of the legumes. Nitrates that 
might be lost from the soil in winter are thus largely pre- 
served by growing acover crop of rye. Rye and vetch together 
make an excellent combination, vetch being a legume and 
rye producing a large amount of green material for plowing 
under. Hairy vetch is well adapted for this purpose, as it 
is winter hardy when sown with rye in all of the Northern 
States. A satisfactory combination is 20 to 30 pounds of 
vetch and 2 or 3 pecks of rye per acre. (For further in- 
formation regarding vetch see United States Department of 
Agriculture Farmers’ Bulletins 515 and 529.) 

Other legumes, such as crimson or alsike clover, also can 
be grown with rye. Rye and barley or rye and buckwheat, 
each half and half, can be used for cover. Buckwheat and 
rye are sown early in July, the buckwheat being harvested 
for grain and the rye furnishing a cover over winter. When 
barley is used with the rye, the combination makes a heavy 
fall growth, excellent for pasture. In the Northern States, 
the barley is usually killed by cold weather, the rye alone 
remaining over winter. 

When used as a cover or green-manure crop, rye should 
be turned under before it is fully mature. From the time it 
is knee-high until it begins to head is a favorable time. If 
allowed to grow too long it may reduce to practical exhaus- 
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tion the moisture and available plant foods in the soil. It 
also decays slowly in the ground when nearly mature, and 
therefore may injure the following crop. ‘If the soil is too 
dry for plowing at the proper time, the crop may be double- 
disked twice, which will stop growth and prevent further 
drying out of the soil and may cause it to become mellow 
enough to plow in a few days, even without rain. Thorough 
disking and packing of the soil should always follow after 
plowing under a growth of rye, as this will hasten decay. 
An application of half a ton to a ton of lime or of 1 to 
2 tons of fully crushed limestone will correct the acidity 
caused by the decay of the green material. Lime should gen- 
erally not be applied if potatoes are to be planted. 


RYE AS A NURSE CROP. 


In many sections, rye is very good for use in seeding down 
land to grass and clover. On sandy land and along the 
northern limits of the region where wheat can be produced 
successfully, rye is especially desirable, as it does better than 
wheat in those locations. It is extensively used on the sandy 
soils of Michigan for this purpose. Rye also shades the 
ground less and for a shorter time than some of the other 
small grains used as nurse crops. 


RYE AS A SOILING AND SILAGE CROP. 


Rye is a valuable soiling crop in many States. It yields 
well and is ready for use early in the spring when pastures 
are too young and other feeds are generally scarce. In all 
except the most northern regions, it is ready for use on or 
before May 1, which is earlier than any other crop that is 
suitable for soiling purposes. <A large leaf growth is desir- 
able when the crop is to be so used. This can be secured 
by the use of the proper variety, by manuring and fertiliz- 
ing heavily, by the use of proper cultural methods, and by 
early fall seeding. A variety that has been grown for several 
years in a locality and that produces good yields of grain 
and straw should be suitable for soiling purposes. 

Cutting and feeding the crop should begin when the plants 
show the first heads, as the feed is then available over a 
period of 10 to 20 days, while if cutting is delayed the feed- 
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ing period is less. The available time for feeding may be 
lengthened by making several seedings in the fall at intervals 
of two or three weeks. An acre of rye should yield from 4 
to 12 tons of green material, averaging about 7 tons. 

Dairy cattle relish green rye, and its use generally results 
in an increased flow of milk. If feeding begins when the 
first heads appear, only about 30 pounds should be fed daily 
to a 1,000-pound cow. This amount may then be increased 
gradually to 50 or 60 pounds on the third day. If the flavor 
of the milk is injured, the length of time between feeding 
and milking should be increased. A ton of green rye con- 
tains about 43 pounds of protein, 192 pounds of carbohydrates 
other than crude fiber, and about 86 pounds of crude fiber. A 
ton of wheat bran contains about 300 pounds of protein, 
1,080 pounds of carbohydrates other than crude fiber, and 
180 pounds of crude fiber. The carbohydrates and also the 
crude fiber are more digestible in the rye than in the bran. 
An average acre of green rye, therefore, will furnish some- 
what more food material than a ton of bran. 

Rye makes silage of fair quality if cut when the grain is 
in the late milk stage. It should be cut rather fine and well 
tramped in the silo, to force as much air as possible out of 
the hollow stems. It is not as good for milch cows as corn 
silage. 

RYE AS A PASTURE CROP. 


Rye is the most suitable of the cereals for general use as a 
pasture crop. Winter rye should be used generally for this 
purpose, either alone or in combination with some other 
crop, such as vetch or crimson clover. It makes considerable 
fall growth and can be used for late fall pasture. Where 
the winters are not too cold and the proper variety is used, 
the plants will grow upright and therefore can be grazed 
easily by stock. It is more cold resistant than any of the other 
cereals that have upright growth, and will therefore remain 
green where others would be partially or wholly killed. 

Calves, sheep, and hogs can be pastured on winter rye 
more advantageously than large animals, as they do not 
tramp the ground so much. By sowing about 2 bushels of 
seed per acre early in the fall on well-fertilized land and then 
pasturing until time to plow for corn, much vegetable matter 
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is added to the soil, and so many weeds are killed by the 
pasturing and plowing that the corn can be kept clean with 
less work. 

The same methods should be employed in growing rye 
for pasture alone as are employed when growing it for a 
soiling crop. A heavy application of manure and fertilizer 
will result in more pasturage being produced, and the extra 
seed sown will result in a good stand. 

Rye grown as a cover or green-manure crop may be pas- 
tured if desired. Rye intended for grain may be pastured 
judiciously until it begins to head out in the spring. It 
should not be pastured when the land is wet, as the tramping 
of the stock is injurious, and it should not be pastured too 
closely at any time. If sown too early in the fall, rye, like 
other cereals, may joint before cold weather begins, in which 
case it will be killed. Pasturing in such a case will prove 
beneficial in preventing too forward a growth. 

Rye used as pasture for milch cows generally results in an 
increased flow of milk. Any injurious flavor resulting in the 
milk may be avoided largely or wholly by allowing the cows 
to graze on it for only two or three hours just after milking. 


RYE GRAIN AS FEED. 


Rye grain is not popular as a feed for animals and 
never will replace oats, barley, and corn for this purpose. 
The average total digestible nutrients in rye grain are: 
Protein, 13.91 per cent; fat, 1.85 per cent; carbohydrates, 
79.85 per cent; and crude fiber, 2.34 per cent. If rye can be 
produced more economically than any of the other grains, 
and it is necessary to feed the grain, it should be fed with 
such feeds as bran and oats in order to lighten the sticky 
mass formed during mastication. Rye should not form more 
than one-third of the ration, and should never be fed in 
large quantity nor alone. As a feed for hogs, rye grain fed 
as a thin slop in combination with skimmed milk has about 
the same value as barley grain so fed. Neither barley nor 
rye is as good for fattening as corn, but the quality of pork 
produced is better. Rye shorts j is not a satisfactory hog feed. 
Rye may be fed to work horses, using from 2 to 4 Pains daily 
in addition to other grain. Some who have fed rye grain 
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to horses advise that it be rolled or bruised and well mixed 
with cut straw and that it be added to the ration gradually 
at first, or colic will result. Ground rye or rye bran may 
be fed to milch cows, from 2.2 to 3.3 pounds being used 
daily in connection with other feed. Rye grain is a poor 
feed for poultry. 

Varying amounts of rye and rye flour are exported, the 
percentage of the crop so disposed of ranging from less than 
1 per cent in some years to more than 50 per cent in others. 


USE OF RYE IN DISTILLING. 


Prior to the outbreak of the European war an average of 
about 54 million bushels of rye was used annually in dis- 
tilling, while practically none was used in brewing. This 
was 15.6 per cent of the crop and represented the produce of 
about 320,000 acres. For the three years subsequent to the 
outbreak of the war and before restrictions were placed on 
the use of rye, the average quantity used annually in dis- 
tilling was 2,644,203 bushels, or 5.4 per cent of the crop. 
In the year ended June 30, 1918, only 248,864 bushels of rye 
were so used, owing to food-conservation regulations. The 
production of rye in 1918 was nearly 34,000,000 bushels larger 
than that of 1914. Rye flour has been eaten more than ever 
before in the American home, for our exports in the last five 
years have been about 12 to 15 million bushels annually, or 
much less than the increase in production. 


STORING AND MARKETING THE GRAIN. 


Tt is rather difficult to keep rye in good condition unless 
it is thoroughly dry before storing. If damp when stored, 
it becomes hot and musty. With the possible exception of 
barley and the grain sorghums, no grain acquires a musty 
odor quicker than rye, and no amount of shoveling or 
handling will completely remove the odor when it is once 
present. If rye grain is thoroughly dry before storing, or, 
better still, before thrashing, and is stored in cool, well-venti- 
lated bins, it can be kept without difficulty. 

In marketing rye, care should be taken to have it sweet and 
clean, of good color, and as free as possible from dirt, chaff, 
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weed seeds, and other grains. It is especially important that 
rye be free from wild onion or garlic, as otherwise it will be 
discounted heavily in price. The legal weight of rye is 56 
pounds per bushel. 

USES OF RYE STRAW. 


Rye straw is valued highly for bedding horses, for packing 
furniture, crockery, and nursery stock, and for manufactur- 
ing purposes, especially for stuffing horse collars. It is alsu 
used in a limited way for drinking straws. Special means 
are often employed in thrashing to preserve the straw 
straight and unbroken. To obtain the best prices, the straw 
must be long, bright, and clean. 

A brighter straw usually is obtained when it is grown on 
uplands rather than in valleys or on low-lying black soil. 
On the lowlands and black soils it is more likely to be 
damaged by wet weather. Brighter and heavier straw is 
obtained by cutting a few days before it is fully ripe. 

Mature rye straw is not so suitable for feeding purposes 
as straw from other cereals, especially that from oats and 
barley. It is tougher and less digestible and contains a 
smaller amount of nutritive matter. It is nevertheless fre- 
quently used for feeding in places where it is grown. 


MARKETING RYE STRAW. 


Rye straw in neat square-ended bales loads into cars better 
and, other things being equal, commands higher prices than 
when the bales are shaggy and rough in appearance. Bales 
are made in different sizes, but one of the best is 4 feet in 
length, tied usually with five wires 7.5 feet long, and weigh- 
ing about 200 pounds. Such a bale is made by using the old- 
style open-topped box press rather than the end-pack press 
commonly used for hay and straw. The bundles of straw 
as they come from the thrasher are packed in the box by 
stepping on each one as it is placed, and folding over the 
head end. When the box is full the top is clamped on 
and the pressure applied from below. For best results the 
bundles should be rather small. Only well-cured bright 
straw is worth baling. About 10 tons of baled straw make a 
carload. 
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CAN THE INCREASED RYE PRODUCTION BE MADE 
PERMANENT? 


The principal barrier to the increase of rye growing in the 
United States has been the preference of the people for 
wheat products, coupled with the always sufficient or even 
abundant supplies of wheat. There has been also a lack of 
acquaintance with the rye crop on the part of both producer 
and consumer. Farmers have continued to grow wheat, even 
where rye would have been more profitable, because they did 
not know its adaptation or value and because seed was not 
readily available and the market for the crop was not suf- 
ficient. 

Many people of this country in recent months have been 
getting acquainted with rye. For a long time we, as a peo- 
ple, have been accustomed to a “ryeless” diet. But with 
“ wheatless” meals and “ wheatless” days as national neces- 
sities, we have been glad to find in rye an acceptable sub- 
stitute. The wheat consumption of the country in the past 
has been each year about 380 pounds for each person, while 
for rye it has been only about 20 pounds. In the past year 
more rye and less wheat than formerly were eaten. 

Rye flour makes a wholesome nutritious bread, somewhat 
heavier and darker than that from wheat flour, the color 
probably being due to the darker gluten it contains. The 
dough from rye flour often becomes too soft and falls or be- 
comes soggy. To correct this, wheat flour equal to one- 
fourth to one-half the quantity of rye flour is often added. 
The addition of the wheat flour improves the qualities of the 
dough, that from rye flour alone being very sticky and dif- 
ficult to handle. Wheat and rye flour can be and are, of 
course, mixed in any proportion for baking. 

How far the preference for wheat may be permanently 
overcome by the conditions incident to the war it is impos- 
sible to say. Many of the theories and practices regarding 
food have been upset, and it may be that a permanent 
change will take place in relation to rye as a food. Defi- 
nite steps in this direction have already been taken by large 
numbers of people, and behind the change are some sound 
economic, as well as agronomic, factors. 
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Desirable varieties of rye have been developed and are 
being distributed widely. Knowledge of the crop is being 
gained by farmers who did not know it a few years ago. 
People are learning to use rye as an article of diet. If they 
will only continue and increase their use of it, the greatest 
and most potent obstacle to the increase of rye production 
in the United States will have been removed, and the con- 
sumers will be assisting in establishing a system of agricul- 
ture better suited to the country and productive of a greater 
quantity of foodstuffs on the present.cultivated acreage. 


HOME MIXING OF FERTILIZERS. 


By C. C. FLercHer, 
Scientist, Investigation of Fertilizer Resources, Bureau of Soils. 


WHAT ARE COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS ? 


Genet moeae FERTILIZERS are usually mixtures of 
materials containing nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and 
potash. These so-called complete fertilizers may be bought 
ready-mixed, or the ingredients may be bought and mixed at 
home. Very much greater quantities of the factory-mixed 
goods are sold in this country, but the practice of home mix- 
ing is growing, especially among large users and farmers’ 
organizations. 

The reasons are easily found. Home-mixing is usually 
very much cheaper, and many times it is better. The farmer 
not only learns more about fertilizers, but he is certain of 
what he is using. Especially, in many cases, it is important 
to know what form of nitrogen is used. For example, for 
some crops a quick-acting nitrogen carrier is essential; for 
others a slow-acting one, becoming ‘available gradually 
throughout the season, is better. The home mixer can pur- 
chase nitrate of soda or ammonium sulphate and be certain 
that he is using high-grade materials, but in factory goods 
the nitrogen is not always in the form wanted. 

It has been urged that factory goods are better mixed, 
easier to obtain, and represent higher skill in compounding, 
but all these objections to home mixing are readily overcome. 

Undoubtedly home mixing is a good thing for the farmer, 
both financially and educationally, and should be encouraged. 
Where only a small amount is to be bought, it is more con- 
venient to buy complete mixtures, and this course may also 
be best for the man who is not in position to study the sub- 
ject. Home mixing, however, has proved successful in all 


parts of the country. 
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The materials commonly used are given in the following 
table: 


Composition of the principal commercial fertilizing materials. 


. | 
Fertilizing material. Nitrogen. ie a Potash. 
Supplying nitrogen: Per cent. Percent. *| Percent. 
Nitrate of SOda..... o..as ne eee ee eae tees TFS IG Oe eae eee Jeeeecee cesses 
Sulphate of ammonia... -. -.--.- 23 -5--2--e5 19:0 $020. Sih 2 eee ee sa i Sie 
Dried blood (high grade) ......-.-.-.------ 12: 0:60 $40) (bese ee ee ee 
Dried bloodi(ow erade).. 7 eee =a aeeen ee 10.0 to 11.0 SOO goals feaeses. see 
Concentrated tankage.............--------- 11.0 to 12.5 SO RO- 2. ene a 
Vankage: (DONC) S220 cacceere ss acanee eee 5.0to 6.0 11.0t014.0 |...--.---.---- 
Dried fish serap..2-2se.- cena eae aoe eee 7.0to 9.0 6.0:Gor 18.0 3252-2 5.--b< 
Cottonseed mealite a aaekee9. <. peses see ee 6:51to 7.5 1.5to 2.0 2.0to 3.0 
Castor POMAace. 58 3 noose aes eo eee 5.0to 6.0 1.0to 1.5 1.0to 3.0 
Caleinmy cyanamid-c so. oeee aes eee ID. OfO220 use oe i ee eee 
Supplying phosphoric acid: 
Ground) bonei(naw) 222. 235. .ceee sssasss=ee 2.5to 4.5 2M O£0 25:0 to... Sareeee 
Acid DhOsphaters wasn alee ae ee eet tee ee 12. 0t0968:0 (LS 
Basic Slap cso s ues ee seo ee Coe ee SEO lee eee eae £7Ot0 18.0 eg naw soe 
Raw ground phosphate rock. 5222...9.22 5225|-- 3 ese seek 26.600: 35:0" 43e 2 2 Se 
Supplying potash: 
f Potassium 'sulplate.. os 2. «eee eee ee ee eee ed ee ee 48.0 to 52.0 
P OUBSSIUI. THUTIALO). 2-5 cane eats oe eee esac piace aces De oe a eee 48.0 to 52.0 
KOGAN ICIS 2 Fo RAE oe ce re wa eee ee ne. sa ee eee ae eee 12.0 to 12.5 
Kelpash. 22d. .duJ. asda. ceed ot Sl eee cee et 30.0 
Nebraska potash salts an. 2-25. Seeeee See ol eee ee a ee 22.0 
ViOOG: SSCS nc wc aa ects claps te eo are gtee ee ae 1.0to 2.0 2.0to 8.0 
Dried sheep: manuret... 12-4245. aS 1.51to 3.09 | 0.95to 2.50] 0.33to 2.24 


PURCHASING FERTILIZER MATERIALS. 


In the purchase of materials good business judgment 
should be used. Wide competition should be sought and 
prices procured not only from local merchants but from 
large fertilizer firms in the home State and adjoining States. 
Lists of firms may be obtained from the State experiment 
station director and the Federal Department of Agriculture. 
Buy for cash to get best prices. Buy well in advance. This 
not only insures a better price but permits the use of farm 
labor in the winter when it is often not occupied profitably. 
Home mixing may be done in the barn when the weather is 
too inclement for outside work. 
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The mixing of the materials is comparatively simple. 
Any tight floor or a wagon box may be used and tools at 
hand may be employed. The materials are spread in layers, 
usually the most bulky first, and thoroughly shoveled to- 
gether. The mixture is passed through a screen, and any 
lumps broken up with a tamper or the back of a shovel. The 
author uses a very large long-handled mortar hoe for mixing, 
and some will find this a convenient tool, but its purchase 
especially for this purpose is not necessary. Where large 
amounts are to be mixed it would probably pay to buy a small 
rotary mixer such as is sold for concrete mixing on the 
farm. The mixing should be continued until the material is 
fine and uniform, and then it may be bagged and stored in a 
dry place until used. 

To avoid caking and losses, certain ingredients should not 
be used together in the same mixture, and the following dia- 
gram will give this information: 


Superphosphate, 


iS. 


ACSS 


= @ Barnyard manure 


Lime nitrogen (cal- Che 4 r 
cium cyanamid). \\ (basic calcium 


nitrate). 


— salts. Zx@aa KAP 
ZY 


“ 
f 
! 
8 


Nitrate of soda, Bone meal. 


Fic. 3.—Diagram indicating what fertilizer materials may and may not be 
safely mixed. The dark lines unite materials which should never be mixed, 
the double lines those which should be applied immediately after mixing, and 
the single lines those which may be mixed at any time, 


One of the easiest ways to start home mixing is to dupli- 


cate a formula already in use. A beginner should take a 
mixture which has been successfully used on the crop he is 


. 
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raising on similar soil, get a price on the mixed goods, and 
then see what a home mixture of similar composition will 
cost. 

The following table will help in calculating home mix- 
tures. In making ton lots, to get 1 per cent, use amounts 
shown in first column; for 2 per cent, used the second col- 
umn, and so on. 


Quantities of fertilizer ingredients to be used to give definite percent- 
ages in a ton of mixtures 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
Ingredient. per | per | per | per per per per per per | per 
cent.|cent.|cent.| cent. | cent. | cent. | cent. | cent. | cent. | cent. 


Carriers of nitrogen (N): 

Nitrate of soda (15 | Lbs.| Lbs.| Lbs.| Lbs. | Lbs. | Lbs. | Lbs. | Lbs. | Lbs. | Lbs. 

per cent N).....-- 133 | 266 | 400 532 666 800 933 | 1,066 | 1,200 | 1,333 

Sulphate of ammonia 2 

(20 per cent N)....] 100 | 200 | 300 400 500 600 700 800 900 | 1,000 
Cottonseed meal (7 ; 


per ceut..N)...--.-| 285 | S71 | 856: | 1 142) 4, 4a8.0 1 7i4 | 62, 000 [22a ate ee 
Dried blood (10 per 
ContaNi aoe eeeeee 200 | 400 | 600 | 800 | 1,000 | 1,200 | 1,400 | 1,600 | 1,800 | 2,000 
Phosphoric acid carriers 
(P2095): 
Acid phosphate (12 
per cent P3Os5)....- 166 | 333 | 500 666 833 | 1,000 | 1,166 | 1,333 | 1,500 | 1,666 
Acid phosphate (14 
per cent P305)..... 142 | 285 | 428] 571| 714] 856 | 1,000 | 1,142 | 1,285 | 1,428 
Ground bone? (23 
per cent P90s5)..... 87 | 174} 261 348 435 522 609 696 783 869 


Potash carriers (K 30): 
Potassium sulphate 


(50 per cent)......| 40] 80] 120 160 200 240 280 320 360 400 
Potassium chloride 
(50 per cent) ..... 40 | 80 120 160 200 240 280 320 360 400 
Kelp ash (30 per cent 
KO) occa. cane 66 | 133 | 200 266 333 400 466 533 600 666 
Nebraska lakes pot- 
ash (22 percent). - | 90 | 180 | 270 360 450 540 630 720 810 900 


1 Where the combined materials do not total 2,000 pounds a filler may be used to bring up 
the mixture to that weight. 
2 Ground bone also carries nitrogen. 
. 


Example: To make up a 2-8-2 mixture using acid phos- 
phate, nitrate of soda, and potassium sulphate, use 266 
pounds of nitrate of soda, 1,142 pounds of 14 per cent acid 
phosphate, 80 pounds of sulphate of potash; total 1,488 
pounds; make up total of 2,000 pounds with 512 pounds of 
ground limestone, dried peat, or muck or sand. Like the 
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fertilizer ingredients themselves, any filler used should be 
fine and dry. 

A 4-7-10 mixture of the same materials would call for 532 
pounds of nitrate of soda, 1,000 pounds of acid phosphate, 
and 400 pounds of potassium sulphate; total 1,932 pounds; 
add 68 pounds of filler to make up to 2,000 pounds. 

The simple formulas following have been recommended: 


Pounds. 


GOTLORSEC Cm IMCA eet 2a tung se Rg fe 1, 000 
ACIULDHOSDORTEL (la per Cente) = <.2- = 1, 000 
Oe Rete Sees ek wpe oa) eset vy er ged 4 fey 2, 000 


Approximate analysis, 3 per cent nitrogen (N), 7 per 
cent phosphoric acid (P2O;), and 1 per cent potash 
(K.0). 
The foregoing sometimes is recommended as a general 
fertilizer where quick action is not essential. 


Pounds. 

Acid «phosphate. (4 percent) 2a te 1, 000 
Cecirepntin cal OVO Vaya leas ayer ee ete Sal OR Tie Sai ge a 1, 000 
FOOT CU eee < 2 Aa, i IS ih ea A eae OG eer 2, 000 
Approximate analysis, 18 per cent P20; and 1 to 2 per 


cent N. 


This, as is seen, contains no potash and only a small 
amount of nitrogen. For clay soils rich in potash where 
plenty of manure has been used, the foregoing mixture will 
be found good. 


Pounds. 
INILEATEMOL SOCM eet Sener eee eee ee 200 
Sulphate OL anions) +See ae Slee AS Tee 200 
LEMASUN). Sst ras) a) et oe Oks 2 RSS ieee Bs de ee eee eer ee 400 
A CIC AE DROS DR Aiea. 0s seit nies oo ook oe at 1, 000 
SUDHATeRORADOLUSH A= Meee a ee a ee. 200 


The approximate analysis of above material is 5 per cent 
nitrogen (N, 8 per cent phosphoric acid (POs), and 5 
per cent potash (KO). 
This is a good garden fertilizer having nitrogen in dif- 
fering degrees of availability. 


MAKING A FERTILIZER FORMULA. 


A general rule to use in making up formulas is first to 
decide what percentages are required, and then what mate- 
rials shall be used. Start with the phosphoric acid (P:Os). 
Acid phosphate is almost universally used for this. With 12- 
per cent goods and 8 per cent of phosphoric acid desired in 
the mixture, the reasoning would be as follows: If the whole 
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mixture were acid phosphate, it would contain 12 per cent; 
as 8 per cent is desired, we take eight-twelfths or two-thirds 
of the mixture of acid phosphate or 1,222 pounds; if 6 per 
cent were wanted we would take six-twelfths or one-half or 
1,000 pounds in a ton. Similarly with nitrogen. If nitrate 
of soda contains 15.65 per cent of nitrogen, and we want 2 
per cent of nitrogen, 2/15.65 or approximately one-eighth of 
the mixture or 250 pounds in a ton will be the amount. 

Similarly with potash. If we have Nebraska potash salts 
carrying 22 per cent of potash, and desire 2 per cent in the 
mixture, we put in two twenty-seconds or one-eleventh of this 
material, giving approximately 182 pounds, in 1 ton. 

Any other material may be used in a similar manner. It 
is not necessary to be exact down to the fraction of a per 
cent, as fertilizer application is not an exact science, and a 
slight variation in the calculation will not cause any loss, 
usually, in the agricultural value of the mixture. 


PROFITS FROM HOME MIXING FERTILIZERS. 


It is difficult to give an exact estimate as to the profits to 
be expected from home mixing. In normal times these have 
been usually from $5 to $15 per ton less in high-grade formu- 
las than in the lower grades. It is always profitable, how- 
ever, the saving usually being substantial. A retail price, 
for example of a 2-8-2 mixture quoted farmers in January, 
1919, at Washington, D. C., is $52 per ton. Acid phosphate 
can be purchased in the same locality for $22 per ton, Govern- 
ment nitrate of soda for $81 per ton, plus freight, and potash 
for $4.25 per unit in large lots.t At these figures, the phos- 
phoric acid in a ton of home-mixed fertilizer would cost less 
than $15, the nitrogen $10.25, and the potash $8.50, a total of 
$33.75, a difference in favor of home mixing. If we allow 
$3.25 a ton for mixing and other charges, the saving is $15 
a ton. Each extra unit of potash will cost only $4.25 as 
against $6 charged the farmer by the dealer, the nitrogen 
also being obtained for less per unit than the dealer 
charges. An extra 3 per cent of potash, bringing the for- 
mula up to 5 per cent, will increase the profit per ton for 
home mixing $5.25. 


+A unit is 1 per cent in 1 ton, or 20 pounds. For example, potassium sul- 
phate has 50 units of potash and sodium nitrate approximately 15 units of 
nitrogen. 


LESS CHOLERA—MORE HOGS. 


By O. B. Hxss, 
Office of Hog-Cholera Control, Bureau of Animal Industry. 


HOG-CHOLERA CONTROL WORK. 


ITHOUT yjielding to undue optimism, it is pleasing to 

note that losses from hog cholera in the United States 
are on the decline. They have become less year by year since 
1913, when Federal control work was begun, and the disease 
now rarely causes losses in herds which have received the pre- 
ventive-serum treatment properly administered. 

During the fiscal year which ended June 30, 1918, hog- 
cholera work was extended to 34 States, principally those in 
which swine raising is a well-developed branch of the live- 
stock industry. A force averaging 165 veterinarians has 
been maintained, working in cooperation with State author- 
ities in charge of quarantine and other regulatory measures 
necessary for the success of control work. The activities of 
the Federal veterinarians have been of widely varied char- 
acter, but the main goal toward which the work converges is 
the suppression of hog cholera and the improvement of hog 
health. 

FIELD WIDE IN SCOPE. 


To this end the Bureau of Animal Industry veterinarians 
make investigations of reported outbreaks of hog cholera, 
hold autopsies, diagnose animal diseases, and give instruc- 
tion in the treatment and handling of outbreaks, including 
the proper disposal of dead animals. They supervise treat- 
ment of hogs and the disinfection of premises when neces- 
sary. In addition to this main phase of the work, they ad- 
vise with practicing veterinarians concerning the importance 
of proper diagnosis and the use of the preventive-serum 
treatment for hog cholera. Special stress is placed on right 
methods of disinfection and the manner of dealing with in- 
fectious and contagious diseases. They also disseminate 
knowledge in the proper use of modern biological products. 
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During the war emergency, the efforts of department veteri- 
narians were helpful in conserving and increasing produc- 
tion of pork products and fats. The extent to which hog 
raisers are now protecting their swine against cholera is 
shown by the increasing practice of vaccination and the adop- 
tion of sanitary measures. During the fiscal year 1918 more 
than five and one-half million hogs were inoculated with 
antihog-cholera serum, and somewhat more than 2,200 
farms, found to be infected with cholera, were cleaned and 
disinfected under supervision of the department veteri- 
narians. Altogether, representatives of the department 
visited more than 15,000 farms to investigate reported out- 
breaks, to apply preventive measures, and to clean and dis- 
infect premises. 

In addition to the control work, educational activities, 
such as meetings at which demonstrations and lectures deal- 
ing with recognized methods of preventing the disease were 
given, have been attended by more than 100,000 farmers. 
This class of work is commonly conducted in cooperation 
with extension branches of the agricultural colleges, with 
the object of creating interest in control measures. 


SAFETY FROM CHOLERA ENCOURAGES PRODUCTION. 


An important result of hog-cholera contro] work has been 
the stimulus given the development of swine raising in the 
South. In connection with other activities of the depart- 
ment in this line, the assurance given to southern farmers 
that hogs can be produced without fear of losses from 
cholera has encouraged growing not only larger numbers of 
animals but also better types. This feature has been notice- 
able particularly in Georgia. A few years ago that State 
purchased about 40,000,000 pounds of pork more than it pro- 
duced annually, but efforts for the control of hog cholera 
have gradually extended over the entire State, with resulting 
confidence in hog raising. By 1918 Georgia was producing 
pork enough to make shipments to outside points, besides 
supplying a large number of hogs to its’ local slaughtering 
establishments. Similar progress has been made in Missis- 
sippi, Alabama, and Florida. 

Now that definite proof has been furnished that hog 
cholera is preventable, the Southern States, aided by many 
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PLATE XXX]. 


FIG. 1.—AN IMPORTANT PRECAUTION IN HOG-CHOLERA CONTROL. 


To prevent the spread of hog cholera in a locality every person who leaves an infected 
farm should thoroughly disinfect his shoes. 


FIG. 2.—A PRACTICAL AND INEXPENSIVE DISINFECTING OUTFIT. 


After an outbreak of hog cholera has been suppressed, disinfection of the premises is 
necessary. The work here is being supervised by a Government inspector. 
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FIG. 1—A HERD OF IMMUNE BROOD SOWS. 


Every sow in this picture received the preventive-serum treatment, which makes her 
immune from hog cholera and protects the owner against loss, 


FIG. 2.—PIGS FROM IMMUNE SOWS., 


Inoculation of breeding stock to protect them from hog cholera is absolutely harmless. 
These 63 pigs are from 7 immune sows. 
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favorable factors, such as reasonably low land values, cheap 
feed, and mild climate, no doubt will excel in swine produc- 
tion. 

The application of sanitary measures and the proper use 
of the preventive-serum treatment have accomplished results 
gratifying in individual cases but most striking when con- 
sidered collectively. How great a menace hog cholera has 
been to the Nation’s swine industry may be judged from the 
accepted estimate that 90 per cent of hogs lost through all ail- 
ments die from cholera. In 1918, however, the death rate 
of swine from disease was placed at 42.1 per 1,000 head, 
making the mortality rate from cholera practically 88 per 
thousand. Thus the loss was somewhat less than 4 per cent 
for the United States, the lowest on record, according to the 
department’s figures. 


HOPE REPLACES DISCOURAGEMENT. 


Results so encouraging may be credited principally to a 
more general application of sanitary measures and the 
proper use of the preventive-serum treatment. In some sec- 
tions the reported ravages of cholera had discouraged hog 
raisers because losses from the disease were more than the 
profits from the surviving animals. 

Immunizing swine against the disease, however, combined 
with proper handling—both of which are included in the de- 
partment’s field activities—has convinced farmers that the 
industry is a profitable investment and can be engaged in 
with entire safety. According to best estimates the number 
of swine produced last year exceeded any previous record in = 
the history of the industry. The increase, though largely a 
patriotic undertaking, was also accelerated by confidence 
among producers in the effectiveness of cholera-control 
methods. 

The continued world need for pork and its products calls 
for renewed efforts in cholera control with the view ulti- 
mately of eradicating the disease from this country’s herds. 
To that end the department asks for a full measure of con- 
tinued cooperation from every one interested in the in- 
creased production and improvement of swine. 

Though a disease for which there is still no reliable cure, 
hog cholera can be prevented, safely and with certainty, by 
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immunizing the animals according to the methods developed 
and now in general use. To be sure, much progress has been 
made, but in the aggregate the losses are still enormous and 
the risk in unvaccinated herds is greater than ever, owing 
to the high plane of prices for both breeding animals and 
those raised for meat. On every farm where hogs are raised 
the opportunity now exists to take advantage of the means 
available—vaccination and better sanitation—further to de- 
crease swine losses. Those caused by cholera are now less 
than 4 per cent, but we must not stop until the disease be- 
comes extinct in the United States. 


SOME EFFECTS OF THE WAR UPON THE SEED 
INDUSTRY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


By W. A. WuHeEEtER, Specialist in Seed Marketing, and G. ©. EDLER, 
Investigator in Seed Marketing, Bureau of Markets. 


MORE SEEDS WILL BE HOME GROWN. 


NE of the basic agricultural industries that have under- 

gone many changes, influenced by the war, is the seed 
industry in the United States. Doubtless some of these 
changed conditions will become permanent features of the 
industry, with the result that this country will tend to be- 
come more independent of the world’s supply of seeds. It 
is perhaps true that in the production of certain kinds of 
vegetable seeds the United States has not reached the same 
degree of perfection that some other countries have reached 
after many years and generations of specialized effort; yet, 
at the same time, few, if any, countries have ever made the 
rapid strides in vegetable-seed production that this country 
did during the war. 

Many of the effects that have peen noted may or may not 
be permanent. It is too soon after the close of the war to 
prognosticate their permanency, but their future is worthy 
of careful study at this time. Often it is difficult to differ- 
entiate between those effects that are traceable directly to the 
war and those that are an indirect result of the war, but 
some of those that have been noted are discussed rather 
briefly in this article. 


EFFECT OF THE WAR UPON IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 


In Table 1 are given figures compiled from data obtained 
from the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, of 
the Department of Commerce, showing the imports of the 
United States during the first year after our entry into the 
war, and our average annual imports during the three-year 
war period ending June 80, 1917, as compared with the 
average annual imports before the war for a five-year period 
ending June 30, 1914. A study of these figures will reveal 
the fact that of practically all field and vegetable seeds used 
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exclusively for planting purposes the imports before the war 
exceeded those during the war, and in most cases the differ- 
ence is considerable. The table was published in the issue 
of the Seed Reporter for October 5, 1918. 


Taste 1.—Imports of field, vegetable, and flower seeds into the 
: United States. 


fror vest | gitar. | gaacttf, 
Kind of seed. States war, eke edie eed 
* Ly aha tee ending June | ending June 
1918.” 30, 1917. 30, 1914.2 
Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. 
Boot gare eee eee 15,636,541 | 13,135,456 | 11,616,300 
Beet.“ all obherita see os 447, 878 753, 376 819,715 
(Cabbae ee ee eases = cea ee ran 83, 210 270, 470 252, 528 
Carrot. =: -- Be ecb ae se eheecee 32, 500 46,651 149,724 
Castor boat sates saree 58,048,090 | 46,060,550 | 43,818,060 
Cauliflower. 22. oeeree- 2 === 7,969 9, 963 8,711 
Célerye eo siseaecceeee nee es | 167, 684 667, 695 199, 358 
Collard!252-enaaseos ss aseee =e 17 3,073 667 
@ornisaladsec ise: to ee J -se-s 1,945 4, 843 7, 068 
Hesplantategss) peeeteee 2,069 1,057 1,795 
ICA Seenaee oneneecec ser sogse 8, 016 34, 965 30, 326 
OH Etab ise see ee ene sees 16,770 12, 025 21, 409 
Mushroom spawn.....-..---- 16, 923 79, 234 279, 064 
Mustardasso. Seer eee 13,035,837 | 12,174,056 | 10,819,715 
Parsle ysl... cc-csctscctheaccee 66, 494 82, 283 118, 112 
Pars p ja a25s-b ese saaaee == 7,065 88, 477 89, 702 
Vey NYE SEE een 21, 884 11,729 14,515 
Radishiteee pet esses 102, 735 326, 344 491, 097 
Spinacheen eres see eee 804, 789 869, 321 1, 241, 758 
Turnip and rutabaga......... 2, 150, 965 1,664, 728 1, 735, 033 
Mower seeds ®_2-eeeeee= =F ae $126 , 422 $198, 512 $239, 371 
Alfalfa ten oa 8et sos a: oho Be 87, 244 3,996, 613 7,301, 712 
AUSIKe(GlOVGRs- aces ese oe ses 3, 665, 037 2,042,314 6, 057, 196 
Crimson clover..........---.- ~ 1,601, 503 6,765, 753 8, 537,597 
Red eloverssea. seeren sss ee 861,709 | 15,968,322 | 12,328,449 
Win tepelo verse Seem cater ee eee eer 230, 073 1, 263, 881 
Clovers, “‘alliother” 2. =.=. 2,062, 429 2,654, 762 4, 801, 686 
Grasses, “all other”. ....<-... 5,618, 204 11, 888, 185 16, 644, 424 
Hairy (winter) vetch......... 178, 766 265, 001 2,948, 075 
Common (Spring) veteh! 72 25)0.. 222.0222 65, 179 753,705 
Rapet....-...-.--.+--+2++5- 12, 673, 276 6, 663, 615 5, 668, 952 
Soy beans). - 2 psccistien seem 31, 812, 997 4,061, 755 1,929, 435 


1 Imported both for planting and other purposes. 

2 The prewar period from which this average has been computed includes 5 years from June 
30, 1909, to June 30, 1914, for the first 21 items covering vegetable and flower seeds, and 3 years 
from June 30, 1911, to June 30, 1914, for the remaining items covering field seeds, except soy 
beans, for which the imports only for the year ending June 30, 1914, of that period are available. 

5 Figures given indicate value in dollars instead of quantity in pounds. 
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During the war the exports of vegetable seeds and of some 
field seeds, which in the past have been imported in larger 
quantities than they have been exported, in the main greatly 
exceeded the exports before the war, despite the fact that 
many restrictions had to be placed on seed exports to con- 
serve ocean tonnage, to insure a suflicient supply of seed at 
home, and to guard against shipments billed to neutral 
countries but ultimately meant for enemy countries. Un- 
fortunately, export figures for field and vegetable seeds are 
not available except somewhat incomplete figures for the 
fiscal years ending July 1, 1917 and 1918. The exports of 
vegetable seeds for these two fiscal years compared with the 
anticipated exports for the fiscal year ending July 1, 1919, 
as reported to the United States Bureau of Markets, by the 
largest seed dealers indicate that a marked increase in the 
exports of vegetable seeds has taken place during the war, 
even at a time when our own domestic demand was greater 
than ever before. Table 2 shows where the greatest gains 
in vegetable seed exports were made. 


DOMESTIC DEMANDS FOR SEED. 


The war has had a far-reaching effect upon the domestic 
demand for vegetable seed and certain kinds of field seed. 
By means of the publicity given by the various agencies of 
the Government and by seedsmen and periodicals to war 
gardens, a greater demand for vegetable seed arose than was 
ever before experienced. People in cities who had never 
planted gardens were influenced to “do their bit” toward 
solving the food problem by making gardens. While it is 
true that in some localities the sales of seed to market gar- 
deners decreased, this was more than offset by the small sales 
to the vastly increased number of amateur gardeners. 

In order to help feed the allies, the farmers of this coun- 
try, spurred on by record prices, patriotically responded to 
the appeal for more food crops by planting greater acreages 
of wheat, corn, oats, rye, barley, etc., and, while conditions 
were not always favorable, they succeeded in surpassing the 
record production of many of these crops. Increased acre- 
age, of course, meant an increased demand for seeds with 
which to plant these crops, and a higher percentage of the 
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quantity of seed planted of wheat, corn, oats, and barley was 
sold commercially in 1918 than in 1917, and probably than in 
most of the years prior to the war. While it is true that a 
comparatively small percentage of the seed of grain crops 
is sold for planting purposes by commercial agencies, never- 
theless this small percentage often is of the greatest im- 
portance, and the seed dealers were quick to sense the in- 
creased demand for seed grains. 


Taste 2.—Vegetable seed exports for the United States. 


See 
quantity 
tiem. reserved or | foryear | for year 

ing year | OT | agra 

ending July p 7 sf 3 

1, 1919.1 

Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. 
Beans, dwarf snap. .-..- aeaess 337, 049 199, 002 194,959 
Beans, garden pole (not in- 

cluding lima jee. - 2s-ee 58, 459 26, 552 17, 234 

Beet, arden. 5-5 ...-c-c--55- 160, 404 42, 293 44, 283 
Beet, mangel os 2s2s- ocean 31,696 7,355 16,619 
Beet, Sugateeceess--.ees-e ane 60, 260 30, 346 300 
Cabbage. css: -eeceeceesean eens 2,468 15, 468 17, 237 
Carvotis: Asta 52. erecsen eee 959,314 400, 009 159, 270 
Canliflowet.¢ as. -25 -4o552 Seem |. 22 oe oe. Saas 516 355 
OO lig aeeeet cp ontiebocasr He Sece = 11,728 3,997 1,927 
QUCUINDCE . sen ck sesamiae 30, 943 38, 653 44,921 
Kale ese gk Pee ee eee ae 214 277 
Met iace sa xis — Ee epaiss a satel geist 306, 353 270, 426 313, 678 
Muskamelom 2/6 = fecal nha emeat ones 2,600 3, 023 
"Watermelon 2 sea adenceieis baa aen nasser 6, 205 7,499 
Qniomisaadeet = aeetsee eee: 408, 410 242, 232 291,783 
ONION S0tS ccm ad oq Se eee cle cee. see 233,400 | 358, 424 
PSTSIOV <a. ars = eRe oi io eee 9,406 5, 258 
PATSDUD oc tenes sisek caesar 54, 393 16,733 10,422 
Peas; FALUeNe 2h eee cnet cence 4,384,177 2,713,101 7, 289, 225 
Peppy eizeec sees aeteee eee 516 931 851 
PUNE See nie Sect 288) RECS 5 Sees Se 2, 894 2,487 
FRACISN  ccctien seisecenc ae eee 346, 527 104, 048 59, 065 
Dalsiiye I... Gigs UR Soetee~ [eee te ete ote 18, 124 2, 805 
Spinach. .ce~.es<sodss<-t 0.5 46,990 9,216 1,992 
BQUASH: NUM IMGs jaedacictetenc a nas Sanne ee 2,789 2, 872 
SQUASH, witters.cescsceceee lees prsames: 2 2,950 2, 545 
Sweet com. 2) ee 380, 816 409,225 215, 187 
Romatog sy 3-252 se See ese 10, 443 10,913 5, 387 
Turnip, Mmglish sce. 2eoc aes 9,397 92,304 6, 841 
Tarnip, Swede-ocaccsescce oe 28, 938 25, 990 10, 514 


1 Seed Export Survey of Sept. 11, 1918. 2 Seed Survey of July 1, 1918. 
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The increased acreage of food crops was generally at the 
expense of grass or forage crops, a condition similar to that 
which existed in European countries. The demand for these 
seeds, therefore, appears with certain exceptions to have 
been less than usual. The demand for clover seed, sown in 
many localities more for improving the soil than for the 
revenue it brings as a hay or seed crop, has been exceedingly 
good during the war. 


INFLUENCE OF WAR ON SEED PRODUCTION. 


The production of vegetable seed in the United States has 
been revolutionized by the war. Previously, most of the 
beet, carrot, radish, and spinach seed planted in this country 
was imported from Great Britain and France, and to a less 
extent from other countries. Instead of an importer of 
these and other seeds, the United States became an exporter, 
and the gains made in exports have already been shown in 
Table 2. In 1916, European countries began placing large 
contracts with commercial seed growers in the United 
States for the production of many crops which in the past 
had not been grown here on a commercial scale. 

In order to take care of the increasing domestic and for- 
eign demand and the falling off of imports, the acreage 
planted in old, proved localities was increased and new areas 
of production were sought, particularly with reference to 
vegetable seeds, but to a much less degree with reference to 
field seeds. While some new areas were found to give better 
yields or seeds of better quality than did old areas, the ex- 
pense of pioneering was often such a drawback as to dis- 
courage further increased production in many of the new 
areas. However, it is apparent to many growers that cer- 
tain kinds of seed may be produced in a number of places in 
this country, and that one of the best assurances against 
total failure of seed crops is the diversification of acreages as 
much as possible. At the same time it is realized that cer- 
tain localities are better adapted for the production of a few 
kinds of seed than are other localities. 

Figures 4 to 9 show the location of the counties in the 
United States in which many of the most important vege- 
table seeds are grown. Table 3 shows the commercial 
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acreage, average yield per acre, commercial production, and 
consumption of vegetable seed crops in 1918, 1917, and 1916, 
as reported to the Bureau of Markets in a survey made July 


1, 1918. 


TABLE 3.—Commercial acreage, average yield per acre, commercial 
production, and estimated commercial consumption of vegetable 
seed for the United States. 


[A revised tabulation of reports from 185 commercial vegetable-seed growers 
reporting in the vegetable-seed production survey of July 1, 1918, including 
information and estimates from other sources. ] 


Kind of seed. 


Commercial acreage. 


Average yield per acre. 


1918 1917 
Acres. Acres. 

Beans, dwarf snap....----.-- 70, 868 63, 524 
Beans, garden pole (not in- 

cluding lima) =! 22¢ =-e22e = 6, 297 4,029 
Beet, garden... 2aceeeeeeees 2,748 826 
Beet, manpel 5 2ee.-4 seen aa 418 20 
Beet, Sugar. 3-2-2525 a=m2< <5 6, 014 4,638 
Cabbage 974 737 
Gatroterr- <p asaset esa a seesee 4,622 1,965 
Colery.c. saves oekoaee saa oes 175 84 
CGueam bere ono ee oa 3, 053 4,694 
Kigle....522 sce ae ose eee rset ww 18 
TIGTHUCO 20 -acnanee eet cones 2,276 1,979 
Muskinelom2. sete ccaaaesee 1, 558 1, 827 
Wie.vermelon'S semeecmeee eae 10, 522 8, 929 
Onion 'seed-=25-<5 conse ee eee 7, 233 3,782 
Onion Setss..< 5 2a-ceessseees ae 3,470 2,637 
Parsley oc, vt/e once Ssreceek ees 155 109 
Parsnip . 2262 sno caeeosaes 269 137 
eas, Sanden ja cceos eis aes 110,194 | 110,129 
RODDCIs. “Asem cee sae Seen 715 686 
1 bE00) ) ate neater eee es = 1, 490 1,512 
Radishsesisee ac Guce sere esd 8,646 3, 521 
Salstfve, camee. waaeeeeneaeats 123 131 
Spinach. nea. ce0 cess oe 3,942 1,415 
Squash, summer............. 916 836 
Squash, winter. ......<-<ses2 2, 539 1,328 
Sweetcorn. a seco 13, 934 12,975 
ToMBt0 « -< so ssnaceckes sama 4,024 3, 204 
Turnip, Hnelishy onsssesre. sc 766 24 
Turnip, '‘Swedesasjsssqes5-502 271 21 


1916 


Acres. 
63, 581 


4,971 


1918 esti- 
mated. 


Pounds. 
514 


627 
889 
873 
980 
161 


375 
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TABLE 3.—Convmercial acreage, average yield per acre, commercial 
production, and estimated commercial consumption of vegetable 


seed for the United 


States—Continued. 


Kind of seed. 


Beans, dwarf snap...-........ 
Beans, garden pole (not in- 

cludmpiima)e>).2.222.- 5... 
Beet; garden on0..G05-.5-25 
Beet, manegell. tii sn.stiisse 
Beet, Sugar. . sa sssss-bSue- 226 


Cabbage Foe re coee ceca sence | 


. Estimated commercial 
Commercial production. consumption, year 
: ending July 1. 
pean) tay 1918 1917 

Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. 
36, 425,000 | 14,809,000 | 15,074,000 | 13,700,000 | 15,550,000 
3,950,000 | 1,268,000 | 1,208,000 | 1,790,000] 1,630,000 
2, 440, 000 464, 000 200, 000 480, 000 480, 000 
| 365,000 30, 000 320, 000 320, 000 
| 5,900,000 | 5,076,000 | 5,539,000 | 13,800,000 | 11,200,000 
157,000 292, 000 217, 000 485, 000 500, 000 
2,350,000 | 1,129,000 534, 000 455,000 405, 000 
| 65, 000 231 NO ewe A200 Nee oe eee ceieeciom eee 
| 640,000 | 1,026, 000 920, 000 830, 000 525, 000 
10, 900 4,500 29, 000 48,000 64, 000 
730, 000 903,000 | 1,078,000 470, 000 585, 000 
230, 000 293, 000 277, 000 300, 000 220, 000 
1, 100, 000 633, 000 470, 000 505, 000 485, 000 
1, 480, 000 980,000 | 1,329,000 | 1,030,000} 1,165,000 
39, 500,000 | 31,249,000 | 22,756,000 | 30,950,000 | 22,300, 000 
56, 000 84, 000 123, 000 144, 000 125, 000 
200, 000 68, 000 67,000 120, 000 155,000 
| 65,912,000 | 48, 868,000 | 52,014,000 | 50,300,000 | 53, 400, 000 
71, 500 21, 000 17,000 33,000 31, 000 
225, 000 108, 000 MT OOD a sacra 87, 000 
1, 940, 000 621, 000 720, 000 855, 000 935, 000 
28, 000 56, 000 32, 000 25, 000 21, 000 
1, 560, 000 300, 000 45, 000 785, 000 930, 000 
145, 000 121,000 164, 000 101, 000 105, 000 
260, 000 93, 000 87, 000 102, 000 114, 000 
16,500,000 | 8,303,000 | 8,468,000 | 8,900,000] 7,460,000 
287, 000 227,000 187, 000 206, 000 234, 000 
222,700 3,000 29000] emer e ees 1, 550, 000 
22, 000 GL 700: eet: SOO (Se acs aa 400, 000 


It will be noted that a marked increase in acreage is 
reported for 1918 for garden beet, mangel beet, carrot, 
onion, radish, spinach, winter squash, English turnip, and 
Unfortunately, no figures approaching 
in completeness those given in Table 3 are available for the 
prewar period, but there is no question that the acreage 
of the above-mentioned crops, as well as many others, in any 
one year of the prewar period, was in almost every case 


Swede turnip seed. 
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considerably less than even the 1916 acreage of each of 
these seed crops. 

While the war stimulated the production of most kinds 
of vegetable and field seed, it had a deterrent effect upon the 
production of other kinds commonly exported from this 
country, such as timothy, redtop, meadow fescue, and Ken- 
tucky bluegrass. High hay prices, increased acreages of 
food crops, and limited demand for seeds of grass crops 
from European countries, among other factors, resulted in 
the cutting of a smaller acreage of the grasses for seed pur- 
poses during the war. Since the close of the war, however, 
an increasing demand for grass seeds is apparent because 
of the approach of more normal conditions in European 
countries which permit of more diversified farming. 


SEED STOCKS. 


Larger stocks of most of the field and vegetable seeds were 
held by seedsmen during the war than were held before the 
war. There were many reasons for this. The demand for 
them was greater and on account of the uncertainties attend- 
ant upon domestic production of kinds that formerly were 
imported, larger growing contracts were placed with the 
commercial seed growers, with the result that when larger 
deliveries were made than were anticipated larger stocks had 
to be carried. Furthermore, the ever-increasing high prices 
for seed, which will be discussed later, also had a tendency 
to cause the larger seedsmen to buy more than they had been 
accustomed to do in the past. <A larger percentage of the 
stocks of vegetable seed was grown in the United States 
during the war than before the war, which meant inferior 
quality with some kinds and possibly superior quality with 
other kinds. In the opinion of some seedsmen, quantity 
rather than quality seed production was so uppermost in 
the minds of growers that quality was thereby sacrificed. 
On the other hand, the small country merchant handling 
field or vegetable seeds in bulk often was loath to buy heavily 
much in advance of the planting season because of the 
high prices prevailing on most kinds; hence increased stocks 
had to be carried by the larger seedsmen during the war. 

There was a pronounced tendency on the part of many 
seedsmen to reduce the number of varieties of vegetable 
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seeds handled by them, to minimize the number of so-called 
novelties, and to emphasize the standard varieties. This 
was in keeping with the spirit of conservation that was so 
much in evidence during the war. 


EFFECT OF THE WAR ON PRICES. 


Prices on practically all field and vegetable seed advanced 
with the increased cost of production and marketing and in 
sympathy with other agricultural and manufactured com- 
modities. Commercial vegetable-seed growers had to pay 
the small growers with whom they contracted considerably 
higher prices, and additional help at roguing and harvest 
time commanded much higher wages than have ruled in the 
past. Because food crops were commanding such high 
prices, small vegetable seed growers preferred to grow them 
rather than vegetable seeds, and many growers were induced 
to continue producing vegetable seed only after much higher 
prices were offered them for doing it. 

Thus it was necessary for the commercial growers to ask 
higher prices on their growing contracts with seedsmen. 
In turn, seedsmen found that the cost of doing business was 
greater and the risks assumed more hazardous. All these 
factors were reflected in the higher prices at which seedsmen 
catalogued their vegetable seeds for 1918. In Table 4, 
compiled from a large number of retail mail-order catalogues 
of representative seedsmen, the prices given represent retail 
prices of standard varieties of seed for 1918, and for the 
same varieties in 1917. The increase in prices of 1918 over 
those of 1917 range from about 5 per cent on celery up to 
260 per cent on Swede turnip seed, and average for the items 
listed about 60 per cent. 

Prices on most of the field seeds were considerably higher 
during the war than prior to it, but it is very difficult to de- 
termine how much of the increase was due to the war and 
how much to unfavorable climatic conditions. High prices 
for food and hay crops were largely responsible for the re- 
duction in the acreage of grasses and clovers cut for seed 
purposes, and, with yields per acre equal to or less than the 
average, the production of these seeds was decreased, a factor 
which affected prices. 
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Taste 4.—Retail prices of standard varieties of seed, 1917 and 1918. 


1918 1917 
on Per Per Per Per 

ounce. | pound. ounce. | pound. 

Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Beets CATCH c- =-n ean’ © o> ce iaels 20 234 13 132 
Beet wane el Jee sere seems 13 132 8 57 
(CAD DAL Osces = aciciaaie sinter te ares 45 505 25 298 
COlEMcr asec re ceesaw ss tere ccseee 22 223 14 142 
‘Gelerys 225 22 eas. See 54 635 52 597 
Cucumbers: 55233-22522 -aee 14 177 il 93 
TLiGUGUCO SS eases eee ee 15 141 14 134 
MUSkInelOn eso 26 = =n )-o-cto =eee 17 152 16 17 = 
Watermelon::-. J5-34s<-2-2522- 12 97 11 79 
Onion seeds sms se ee see 55 516 23 250 
Parsley). acces tae seco se eee 13 107 11 88 
PaTsnipssnc- oa-ms0 <1 dee 18 176 10 68 
Riacishis. we cio tole © See tae 21 167 10 67 
Spinach wena ose aoe 19 212 il 89 
Squash; summer. 5.5.--2.-.--- 14 138 10 94 
Squashyrwinmberio ss) .eeee.. sec 15 148 12 96 
LOMATO A Saockewcractasomss wetness 38 411 29 297 
Pornipp EM elishese ccs araaeeen = ss 18 196 10 69 
TUPMIP: SWC saccmoce c= 0s ces. 22 235 9 65 

Per Per 

quart quart 
ie Cents Cents. 
Beans, dwarf snap...........-- —79 43 62 32 
Beans, garden pole............. 76 41 45 26 
Poas, parden sco can- eee cee eee 61 37 43 23 
SWeeb COM Ssmecee tsenmceaace sek 61 38 47 26 


In the case of seed corn in the spring of 1918, most of the 
price increase should be charged up to a backward growing 
season in 1917 and early, heavy frost that year. Climatic 
conditions in 1917 and 1918 also were responsible in consider- 
able measure, together with the small carry-over on July 1, 
1917, and still smaller carry-over on July 1, 1918, for the 
high prices for red-clover seed.. The prices of such seeds as 
timothy, redtop, meadow fescue, and Kentucky bluegrass, 
a large percentage of the crop of which is normally exported 
each year, remained nearer prewar levels than did the 
clovers, seed grains, etc., largely because there appeared to be 
very little demand in European countries for seeds of the 
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grasses. In the winter of 1917-18, red-clover seed reached 
the highest prices on record, but these prices have been ex- 
ceeded by those prevailing during the fall of 1918 and winter 
of 1918-19. A comparison of red-clover seed prices on 
December 1 for “contract; prime grade” on the Toledo 
market extending over a period of 12 years may be made 
from the figures given below: 


Price Price 

per bu. per bu. 
IRC ee eS ee res Sores 0) | Io Eon Be evene pret any a ee SSH ES as) 
Tiny Co Soe eae See eee oe TS OSC eh Si eee ee eee o T2562 
ING eee ee sere 2 SO. LOS CORLL) Sees eee ee ee ee 9. VO 
RSLS eee enone) sa epee nk epee pI et cL) 0G) ome ee ee oe ke ee eee ee Syl 
ci Le alpen Lo SA oe ad 98 Se DP 2d FLOOR aes Ses a de hs 5. 57 
LOLS 2 Peewee MS PE 2 ae ps ee BSL Mie LOO ese: Sea” 5 stems aah wae erte sos 9. 95 


MOVEMENT OF SEEDS. 


The transportation situation became so bad during 1917 
and 1918 that its effect was very apparent to those wishing 
to ship seed either by carload or less than carload lots. In 
some cities, seedsmen pooled with one another their ship- 
ments destined for points in the same direction, and closer 
cooperation in this respect, as well as in others, was more 
evident than ever before. Embargoes on freight shipments 
became the rule rather than the exception. The fact that 
seeds were placed on the preference list did not alleviate 
conditions much for the seedsmen. Express shipments were 
made when freight shipments were impossible, but it was 
not long before express shipments became demoralized. 
Many seedsmen reported the arrival of seeds from the West 
too late for planting that season, which was partly responsi- 
ble for a larger carry-over of some kinds of vegetable seed 
than usual on the part of many dealers. 


LOCAL PROBLEMS OF WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
SEEDSMEN. 


In the foregoing, some of the effects upon the seed indus- 
try have been pointed out without any specific reference to 
the changes with which many seedsmen themselves found 
it necessary to cope. Seedsmen who in the past had relied 
on the profits derived from exporting or importing seed for 
the maintenance of their business, soon found that they 
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could import little or no seed of the kinds handled by them, 
and were restricted so much in the matter of exports that 
they had to look for an outlet for their seed in the United 
States. New areas in this country in which to purchase and 
also to sell seeds had to be found by many of the seedsmen 
in order that they might continue in business. Thus they 
competed with other seedsmen who had been accustomed 
to buy or sell in these areas. 

On account of the uncertainties of distant freight ship- 
ments, country merchants were more inclined than usual to 
place their late spring orders with local or near-by seedsmen. 
This, of course, affected the business of some of the larger 
and more distant seedsmen, who formerly sold to these same 
country merchants. 

In order to get business, a few large seed concerns, which 
formerly were in the habit of attaching sight draft to bill 
of lading, sold seed on “trade acceptance” terms. Seed 
shipped by them was paid for by the purchaser with some 
bankable paper payable in four months or less with interest 
at about 6 per cent. Though similar arrangements have 
been made in the past by a few seedsmen, they were little 
known in the seed trade before the war. 

Many dealers reported that it was more difficult to negoti- 
ate large loans with the banks because of frequent, temporary 
depressions. With seed generally higher and money scarcer, 
field seedsmen often were reluctant to carry as large stocks 
as customarily. The chances of big profits or losses in the 
field seed business were greater than in peace times because 
of the larger and more frequent fluctuations in the prices 
of seeds. 


THE SEED REPORTING SERVICE OF THE BUREAU OF 
: MARKETS. 


In order to act. somewhat as a balance wheel to the seed 
trade and as a guide to the various agencies of the Govern- 
ment in handling the seed end of the food-production prob- 
lem, the Bureau of Markets shortly after war was declared 
established a Seed Reporting Service. In the matter of 
seeds, the first great concern of the Nation was to insure, 
so far as possible, an ample supply of seed of crops that 
would help feed this country as well as the allies, and to see 
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that this supply was made available and distributed as eco- 
nomically and efficiently as possible. It is an economic waste 
of time and resources to produce seed of a kind that is not 
needed or wanted much in excess of the demand for it. 

By means of the figures published in the Seed Reporter, 
the official organ of the Seed Reporting Service, showing 
carry-over and current stocks on hand, exports and im- 
ports, as well as other information, growers and dealers 
could determine to some extent whether or not the growing 
or handling of various kinds of seeds would result in profit 
to them. 

In the case of vegetable seed, the data given served well as 
an indicator of which kinds would probably be short for 
the next planting season unless the acreage devoted to their 
production was increased considerably or the yield per acre 
proved to be much above the average. While it is true that 
some of the larger growers would have gone ahead increasing 
their own acreage of certain crops two or more fold, many of 
the growers would have hesitated to place contracts with 
growers at greatly increased prices, knowing as they did that 
the labor shortage during the growing season and at harvest 
time might be even more acute than at planting time, if they 
had not had access to information which indicated clearly 
that there would be a good demand for practically all of the 
seed they could produce of most kinds of vegetable crops. 

Published contract prices paid to small growers, and 
-wholesale and retail prices of seedsmen enabled commercial 
growers to determine whether or not they were paying their 
growers too much or too little as compared with other com- 
mercial growers, whether or not seedsmen were purchasing 
or selling at prices out of line with analogous prices of other 
seedsmen, and whether or not the consumers had a right 
to object to prices paid by them. 

Preliminary estimates of the production of field or vege- 
table seed, either actual or as compared with normal or 
with the preceding year, together with figures showing the 
carry-over and other information, helped to establish more 
quickly prices of various field seeds; to place buyer and seller 
on more equal terms so far as knowledge of the supply and 
demand for particular seeds was concerned; and to assist 
governmental agencies in formulating a policy with reference 
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to the advisability of allowing the exportation of certain 
kinds of vegetable or field seeds with or without restriction. 
The Seed Reporting Service of the Bureau of Markets has 
been able to supply the information needed to pass upon the 
necessity of importing certain kinds of seed or of exporting 
others, or upon the importance of the conservation of cer- 
tain kinds of seeds and of the urgency for the stimulation 
of their production. Without such a well-organized agency, 
the Government would not have been able to pass intelligent 
judgment upon or to make proper recommendations con- 
cerning these questions. 


THE ACCREDITED-HERD PLAN IN TUBERCULOSIS 
ERADICATION. 


‘ By J. A. Kirrnan, 
Chief, Tuberculosis Eradication Division, Bureau of Animal Industry. 


PART OF A GENERAL PLAN FOR ERADICATING TUBERCU- 
LOSIS. 


Piece TUBERCULOSIS-FREE accredited-herd plan is 
one project of the general plan of a campaign which has 
been inaugurated for the eradication of tuberculosis from 
live stock in the United States. This plan was adopted 
jointly in December, 1917, by the live-stock sanitary officials 
of all the States in the Union and the Bureau of Animal 
Industry, United States Department of Agriculture. 

Progress in eradicating any widespread animal disease 
depends not only on suitable methods of control, but also in 
large measure on the desire of live-stock owners to cooperate. 
It is important that they understand clearly why the work 
is done, the methods of conducting it, and the benefits which 
the completed work will bring. 

Eradication of tuberculosis from live stock means pri- 
marily the removal of a constant source of danger to the 
health of mankind as well as of animals; also it will reduce 
sharply the economic losses from animal disease. 

To accredit a herd as free from tuberculosis means briefly 
to certify officially that the owner has complied with spec- 
ified requirements. Best results may be expected only when 
every live-stock owner becomes familiar with the provisions 
of the accredited-herd plan, which are as follows: 


METHODS AND RULES FOR ACCREDITING HERDS OF 
CATTLE. 


The rules below were unanimously adopted by the United States 
Live Stock Sanitary Association and by representatives of pure-bred 
eattle-breeders’ associations, and approved December 23, 1917, by the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, United States Department of Agriculture. 
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1. A tuberculosis-free accredited herd is one which has been tuber- 
culin-tested by the subcutaneous method, or any other test approved 
by the Bureau of Animal Industry, under the supervision of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry or a regularly employed veterinary inspec- 
tor of the State in which cooperative tuberculosis-eradication work is 
conducted jointly by the United States Department of Agriculture and 
the State. Further, it shall be a herd in which no animal affected 
with tuberculosis has been found upon two annual or three semi- 
annual tuberculin tests, as above described, and by physical examina- 
tion, ‘ 
2. The entire herd, or any cattle in the herd, shall be tuberculin- 
tested or retested at such time as is considered necessary by the 
Federal and State authorities. 

3. No cattle shall be presented for the tuberculin test which have 
been injected with tuberculin within 60 days immediately preceding 
or which have at any time reacted to a tuberculin test. 

4. No herd shell be classed as an accredited herd in which tuber- 
culosis has been found by the application of the test, as referred to in 
paragraph 1, until such herd has been successfully subjected to two 
consecutive tests with tuberculin, applied at intervals of not less than 
six months, -the first interval dating from the time of removal of the 
tuberculous animals from the herd. 

5. Prior to each tuberculin test satisfactory evidence of the identity 
of the registered animals shall be presented to the inspector. Any 
grade cattle maintained in the herd, or associated with animals of 
the herd, shall be identified by a tag or other marking satisfactory to 
the State and Federal officials. 

6. All removals of registered cattle from the herd, either by sale, 
death, or slaughter, shall be reported promptly to the said State or 
Federal officials, giving the identification of the animal and, if sold, 
the name and address of the person to whom transferred. If the 
transfer is made from the accredited herd to another accredited herd, 
the shipment shall be made only in properly cleaned and disinfected 
ears. No cattle which have not passed a tuberculin test approved by 
the State and Federal officials shall be allowed to associate with the 
herd. 

7. All milk and other dairy products fed to calves shall be those 
produced by an accredited herd, or, if from outside or unknown 
sources, they shall be pasteurized by heating to not less than 150° F. 
for not less than 20 minutes. 

8. All reasonable sanitary measures and other recommendations by 
the State and Federal authorities for the control of tuberculosis shall 
be complied with. . 

9. Cattle from an accredited herd may be shipped interstate, by 
certificates obtained from the office of the State live-stock sanitary 
officials of the State in which the herd is located or from the office of 
the Bureau of Animal Industry, without further tuberculin test for a 
period of one year, subject to the rules and regulations of the State 
of destination. 
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10. Strict compliance with these methods and rules shall entitle 
the owners of tuberculosis-free herds to a certificate—* Tuberculosis- 
Free Accredited Herd ’—to be issued by the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry and the State live-stock sanitary authority. Said certificate 
shall be good for one year from date of test unless revoked at an 
earlier date. 

11. Failure on the part of owners to comply with the letter or spirit 
of these methods and rules shall be considered sufficient cause for 
immediate cancellation of cooperation with them by the State and 
Federal officials. 


BREEDERS FAVOR THE PLAN. 


The idea and advantages of accrediting herds of cattle 
found to be free from tuberculosis has gained wide publicity 
and popularity among cattle breeders during the first year’s 
work. They appreciate the fact that a certificate of ap- 
proval indorsed by the State in which the herd belongs, and 
the further’ indorsement by the United States Department 
of Agriculture, give prospective purchasers confidence that 
the animals are free from the disease, and they are in con- 
sequence willing to pay a considerable advance in price for 
such animals, 

During the first year’s operations, 296 herds, comprising 
9,284 cattle, have been fully accredited as free from tuber- 
culosis, and 1,462 herds having 35,052 cattle passed one suc- 
cessful test in preparation for certification. In addition, 
4,622 herds, both pure-bred and grade, totaling 98,002 ani- 
mals, have been under supervision for the eradication of 
tuberculosis. Each month a large number of additional 
herds are taken under supervision. 

List No. 1 of herds officially accredited as free from tuber- 
culosis, and of herds that have passed one successful test 
with a view to certification, was issued in pamphlet form, 
and 50,000 copies have been distributed to cattle owners 
throughout the country. It is proposed soon to revise the 
list and publish list No. 2, which will contain the names of 
the owners of the additional herds that have been fully 
accredited, as well as those that have passed one successful | 
test. 

Tuberculosis-eradication work is being carried on in more 
than 40 States in cooperation with the State live-stock sani- 
tary officials and the stock owners. _ Joint agreements between 
the States and the Bureau of Animal Industry, governing the 
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application of the tuberculin test and the handling of the 
herd of cattle, are forwarded to each owner interested in 
having his herd freed of tuberculosis or in having: it accepted 


as officially accredited. 


Applications for the jcint agree- 


ment may be made to the proper State sanitary official or to 
the Bureau of Animal Industry, Washington, D. C. 


INSPECTORS IN CHARGE, TUBERCULOSIS ERADICATION 
DIVISION. 


The following are the names of officials whom live-stock 
men may consult regarding tuberculosis problems: 


tation. 


Inspector. 


PA paumiyeye IN on Yond ete ere ae 


Albuquerque, N. Mex... 
Atlanta, Gals act eee ee 


Birmingham, Ala.......- 
Bismarck, N. Dak......- 


Boston,Mass_<:------.2- 


Chicago, Ill. .-- 4.2. -=--.- 
Clarksburg, W. Va....-- 
Columbia, S. Cz .--.:..- 
Denver, Colo. ...:...--.- 
Des Moines, towa...-..-- 


Fort Worth, Tex. .-...... 
Harrisburg, Pa 


Helena, Mont....----..- 
Indianapolis, Ind.......- 


Jackson, Miss...--.-----: 


Montpelier, Vt.......2.. 
Nashville, Tenn........- 


New Orleans, La........ 
Oklahoma, Okla......... 


Pierre, SID aks oo. facia 
Portland, Oreg 


Dr. H. B. Leonard 

Dr. F. L. Schneider 

Dr. Wm. M. Mac- 
Kellar. 

Dr, R. E. Jackson - 

Dr. H. H. Cohen- 


our. 
Dr. E. A. Cross- 
_man, 


Dr. J.J. Lintner... 

Dr. Week. 
Ness. 

Dr. W. K. Lewis... 

Dr. W. E. Howe..-- 


Dr. F. H. Thomp- 


Van 


Dr. Rudolph Sny- 
der. 

Dr. J. E. Gibson. -- 

.J. A, Barger... 


. A.J. De Fosset 
. W. B. Lincoln. 


ov. We PUK: 5 
. W. C. Drake, 


pr ap O. Wilson... 
Dr. 8. B. Foster... 


Address. 


States under 
supervision. 


Care Dr. J. G. Wills, 
chief veterinarian. 

P.O; Dax 466 20-2 S-t 

526-29 Federal Building - 


1108 Jefferson County 
Savings Bank. 
349 Federal Building--.-.- 


2001-2 Customhouse 
Building. 


316 Exchange Building, 
Union Stock Yards. 
400 Buckhanon Avenue. 


901-2 Union National 
Bank Building. 

444 Post Office Building. 

tee 18, Federal Build- 


606 prt Building. -- 


-| State Live Stock Sani- 


tary Board. 
Os pox S44 0ee eee 


308 Hume - Mansur 
Building. : 
605 Millsaps Building, 
Capital and Roach 

Streets. 
POs POS 08 sens cee ee = 
Old State Bloeck........- 


-| 414 Federal Building, .-. 


312 Gazette Building... - 

Care Commissioner of 
Agriculture, State- 
ret 


Care ‘Neuhott Abattoir 
& Packing Co. 
ae Post Office Build- 


Department of Agricul- 
ture, Capital Building. 
309 Federal Building. --. 
402 Customhouse Build: 

ing. 


New York. 


New Mexico. 
Georgia. 


Alabama. 

North Dakota. 

Maine, New 
Hampshire, Mas- 
sachusetts, 
Rhode Island, 
and Connecticut. 

Illinois. 

West Virginia. 

South Carolina. 

Coloradoand Wyo- 


Texas. 
Pennsylvania. 


Montana. 
Indiana, Ohio, and 


Kentucky. 
Mississippi. 


gan. 
Nebraska. 
Arkansas. 
Wisconsin. 


Vermont. 
Tennessee. 
Louisiana. 
Oklahoma. 
South Dakota. 


Oregon and Wash- 
ington. 
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Station. Inspector. Address, States under 
supervision, 
Richmond, Va-.......... Dr. R. E. Brook- | 418 Lyric Building. ..... Virginia and North 
bank. Carolina. 
Sacramento, Calif........ Dr. A, J. Payne...} 310 Federal Building... .| California. 
Ste Paul, Minn. <s223-.. Dr. W. J. Fretz...| 4,5,6 Army Building....| Minnesota. 
Salt Lake City, Utah....| Dr. F. E. Murray... 326 Federal Building....| Utah, Nevada, and 
Idaho. 
Tallahassee, Fla: ..-...-.- Dre de Get Ish. oo. POF POX ACY rackinese tes Florida, 
Topeka, Kans i= a32 e. Dr. B. W. Murphy | 22 Federal Building. -.| Kansas. 
Renton, Ne Wes ence ee Dr. W. G. Mid- | Statehouse..-..........- New_ Jersey and 
dleton. Delaware. 
Washington, D. C...-—- Chief, Bureau of | Washington, D. C....... Maryland and Dis- 
Animal Indus- trict of Columbia. 
Ty 


DETECTION OF TUBERCULOSIS DIFFICULT. 


It has been found by very careful experiments and prac- 
tical work that tuberculosis can not be detected to any great 
extent among animals by a physical examination. Herds 
which seem apparently healthy may be extensively affected 
with tuberculosis. The most reliable method for definitely 
determining whether tuberculosis exists is the tuberculin test 
applied by a trained operator. Tuberculin, while it is the 
most accurate diagnostic agency known to science, is safe 
only in the hands of a trained and skillful operator who is 
acquainted with its limitations and with the symptoms it 
produces in the animals to which it is applied. 

Plates XX XTIT and XXXIV offer a convincing demon- 
stration of the fact that tuberculosis can not be diagnosed by 
the unaided eye. Plate XX XIII shows a pure-bred Hol- 

-stein-Friesian herd apparently in good health, but upon the 
application of the tuberculin test 57 animals out of a total 
of 66 were found to be diseased. When the animals were 
slaughtered, the diagnosis of tuberculosis was confirmed in 
all cases by post-mortem evidence of the disease. Plate 
XXXIV shows a herd of pure-bred Holstein-Friesian cattle 
in which no case of tuberculosis has been found for a number 
of years. All animals which die in the herd from other 
causes are carefully examined after death, and all that are 
killed for one reason or another are subjected to post- 
mortem examination. 


FUTURE EXTENSION OF THE WORK. 


It is proposed to carry on the accredited-herd plan until 
practically all pure-bred herds of cattle in the United States 
are under State and Federal supervision for the eradication 
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of tuberculosis. Thus it will be possible for an owner in 
one State to purchase cattle in another State with the assur- 
ance that he will receive animals that may be introduced 
into his herd with perfect safety so far as tuberculosis is con- 
cerned. Under former conditions, many such animals 
proved to be a menace in place of an asset. 

In addition to the accredited-herd plan, the eradication of 
tuberculosis from live stock will be carried on in circum- 
scribed areas comprising one or more counties. The disease 
will be eliminated from cattle and swine in such areas, and 
the campaign extended until it takes in entire States. 

In order that the work may progress satisfactorily, it is 
necessary that live-stock owners cooperate to the fullest 
extent. The success of the movement for eradicating tuber- 
culosis rests upon the live-stock owners of the country to a 
greater degree than on any other force; whenever they are 
ready and willing to “ get behind ” the work success is bound 
to follow. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER FROM SMALL 
STREAMS. 


By A. M. Danrets, 
Assistant Mechanical Engineer, Division of Rural Engineering, 
Bureau of Public Roads. 


LATENT SOURCES OF WATER POWER. 


CATTERED throughout the country are innumerable 
brooks and small streams, some not wider than a few 
feet, which at first sight may appear totally insuflicient to 
produce power for practical purposes, but which, upon 
examination and development, may be made to supply 
enough power for all farm and domestic needs. 

A stream 10 feet wide with an average depth of 2 feet 
and flowing at the rate of 2 feet per second under a 
head of 5 feet is capable of supplying over 10 horsepower. 
This is sufficient to light the average farmstead and have 
enough current left over to operate motors for many of the 
regular needs for power on the farm. If the head could be 
made 10 feet instead of 5, the horsepower could be doubled. 
Or, if the stream were twice as wide or twice as deep with 
but a 5-foot head the result would be the same. 

The desirability of a dependable, convenient, and cheap 
supply of electric current for use for light and power pur- 
poses on country places is so manifest that one usually is 
justified in going to some length to secure it. But as the 
development of a stream for power necessarily must be at- 
tended with expense, it is important that consideration be 
given to the various phases of the problem before any actual 
work is done. 

Electricity available for farm and domestic uses benefits 
the farmer no more than the wife, who is relieved of much 
of the drudgery of housework. His needs and her needs go 
hand in hand, so together they must decide upon the size of 
plant. 

Too much emphasis can not be laid upon the advisability 
of putting in a plant larger than the needs of the moment 


seem to require. An additional horsepower or two will not 
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greatly change the first cost, while use will always be found 
for any original excess. 

A plant capable of furnishing as many as 50 to 100 lights 
for the house, barn, outbuildings, yard, and drives; providing 
ample current for washing, ironing, vacuum cleaning, elec- 
tric fans, toaster, percolators, hot plates, sewing machine, 
etc.; for all cooking, heating of water and the house in the 
coldest weather, as well as for operating motors for all the 
various farming operations even during thrashing time, nec- 
essarily must be considered the exception. Such a plant 
would be in the reach of only a few. On the other hand, the 
exceptional plant also may be considered to be one the limit 
of whose capacity will be but 8 or 10 lights. 


PLANTS WITHIN REACH OF THOUSANDS. 


Between these two extremes, there exist to-day on our farms 
the means of developing thousands of plants large enough 
to supply between 5 and 10 horsepower during all sea- 
sons of the year. It is to this happy medium that we 
must direct our attention, for by disregarding the possibility 
of heating the house and supplying current for large power 
requirements, it will be found that such a plant will fill the 
needs of the average farm even with an excess for emergen- 
cies. Its cost may be considered well within the reach of 
thousands of owners to-day. 


ESTIMATING THE AMOUNT OF POWER REQUIRED. 


There is misconception, however, in the minds of many as 
to the power that may be obtained from a flowing stream, 
nor does the average person have any idea what amount of 
power may be needed. Consequently, the initial step in the 
problem is first to estimate as correctly as possible the amount 
of power required for all purposes, and, second, to make a 
preliminary survey to determine just how much power rea- 
sonably may be expected from the stream. 


LIGHTING REQUIREMENTS. 


The unit of electrical power is known as the “ watt,” con- 
sequently, the estimate of requirements should be made in 
terms of “watts.” Lighting may be taken up first. A list 
should be prepared showing the location, number, and size 
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of all desired lights in the house, outbuildings, barns, and 
driveways. The sizes of lamps usually installed are 25 to 
40-watt and for the ordinary room it is customary to 


figure 2 to 4 of the 40-watt size. 
larger sizes, for instance, 60, 80, and 100-watt and upward 


Lamps are obtainable in 


) 


but with the possible exception of the 60-watt, they are sel- 
dom, if ever, used in private dwellings. The following esti- 
mate for lighting, which, of course, must be varied for each 
individual case, is offered merely as a guide. 


Guide for making lighting 


requirement estimate. 


HOUSE. 
Place of use. Number and size of lamps. a. 

Living room: 
AGA dine Am Desens See ee ets St SA0-Watheh ccooss suwsecuskccee cx 120 
Ceiling’ or wall fixtures 2: 2.022255 2282 e. decane BAO Wall Mim Sometetishs eck - 8S 200 
Dining room, ceiling fixtures...................-. Dawns kee eRe ees 120 
BRCHEGR OES Spot a cotic se wee eles ee es a ot I AOE Eh Oasis Sins i Ss CREE Pe \ 80 
op avrg eeecs ci. Sake Boe teeS. ape. ae Seen aS 2c ll AO Vaiss ee seers pac ean 6 | 40 
BEGLOOM.-o-8 Soca 2 25-2 ese Ss ee eine sic DAO waldie oo8 sh Bee 2 SEs 80 
[Rican e Tes ae goed arenes yeni, pi! aati DHSS EH edge dg th a 80 
IB Gr CUnits = Seine eres een a a ei ade oscee eee B 25-watt... 2b. ce. see essen 50 
COLOUR sae ey ee eee oo ee ae Stee Se Db Wiabh ose seeeh as se eee 50 
(a GHTOOUK 2 oot oe Sn ees a Se Sates ee eee dU 40-Walt sy Sa0c ces ees lee eeaiie 40 
PERS Om Sb ARES oo ain nn = Ree ~~ 2 SOWA. coos cine soe apo eee gan. 80 
[HiaHS TDStAIESS | coerce ce Sacer dees! Se he DAO WATE IS. 22425 Se 80 
Colinuee se ese en - 7 P.2) ea ge ee <5 Sah A AGAIAU S one ane = opie hee 80 
IRORGhicn sree er secs natn Cocaees Sass. ae2 GS 2 eee eee ee Ie 40 
PANGHIC™, cco 45- teehee tas radeon: Ace neg he EOE raha pete ci aoe = prema 40 
SOG SO re 3a sees alae Fh tae soba = of hind mnie Sica TAQ Waliiens a cceh ans ateee ees 40 
SUBIC LES Yekarg ie ea ge 8 RS ahd See Se Ne Se ee a Aer eee 200 
EBs eatURO est ONIN G eaecRe tases eae eciale of eA a dite = = tie ancien s siaeoat- = Ade ie hak 1, 420 

OUTBUILDINGS. 

Dar, MOS ao sods sss ain cio sis “kw a jorn rate = 2 AAD WAU o Sim of Ie Bh sore Risin hehe 160 
IB AL CO Wes sees oes mais  a1aia alm aia aia sie = ae eo VEN EEO a OE PCE EL 160 
IBIS, la hes OSes eee eee eC e Ee ricer a Br AO WN acas sats sciatica tae 80 
Pi SMMOUSOLE JAII 8 <2 saree es ott ine Jose nee emerlnss eS Che ev AE en PS os $5 40 
GiniokenthOuSesw oe = seme s tacjskaemtiewsasccleampase AGW alpha. Gp osama gin cadass A 160 
Watering troughs ve. setae. => °.-6 ee n= eee = DOO Walbbuem saan ates « -meheiy ¢ 60 
Barn-yard entrances - 2.7.52 >. 20. -e eee enone BE CU CI arb Ban Sane INR 100 
OH PALO). wetnn ema ene ote ae ae aia a ere A APL OO WN se ar7stasa ae «ica, ann) (a2 100 
MMS ANSTO. SS sti Coy et eee eas oes del Snec es dearer oro oer Seen 200 
Motalwon OUCDUl GINGSs Mis see a. aa- se eam Paleo nee Gates eae oa aed bgt acted 1, 060 
Total for taneISbOad ae os ae =a ean cecilia recta ens oles sala fe /=Sels amino’ = © 2, 480 
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It should be remembered that probably not more than one- 
half (which is quite liberal) of the lights will be in use at 
the same time, yet as rare occasions do occur, it is well to 
figure the plant as capable of permitting the maximum 
demand. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR HOUSEHOLD APPLIANCES. 


The estimate of consumption for motors such as are used 
for washing machines, cream separators, and for other small 
power purposes, as well as those of larger sizes, may be ap- 
proximated on the following basis: 


Approximate consumption of electricity for small motors. 


Horsepower. Vatts. | Horsepower. Watts. | 
| 

a 100 | 4 348 

4 202 | 4 515 

k 288 | 1 932 | 


Approximate consumption of electricity for household appliances. 


Device. Watts. | Device. Watts. 
| 
8-inch electric fan...............- | 20 | 4-pound polishing iron. -........-.- 250 
12-inch electric: fan: ---<--------.- 40 | Toasher....g- 20s. ack ects ee eee 400 
16-inchelectriefanc 22. -2se0-2-22 70 || 4-inch disk heater....._...-...5.-- 450 
3-pound flatiron.........2.....--- 250 || 6-inch disk heater.............2.-- 600 
¥-pound Hatironr2 2s assesaseasees 525 || Coffee percolator..._....-.-..-.<<- | 500 
9: pound Mlatirens= 3: 2582s) oese ce 650 || Small hot-water boiler heate>..___- | 1,500 


_ In preparing an estimate of this nature, it is well to be 
liberal, for, as the advantages and conveniences of electric 
current are realized, more is almost sure to be desired than 
at first thought. After all lights and other uses have been 
enumerated with their corresponding “ watts” consumption, 
the sum total of power units may be obtained. This figure, 
if divided by 746, which is the number of watts equivalent to 
one horsepower, will give the horsepower required for the 
enumerated uses. 


ALLOWANCE FOR FARM MACHINES. 


_ To uses already listed should then be added the horsepower 
requirements for all other machines used about the farm. 
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Of course, not all of these machines will be in use at one 
time, and many of them infrequently, but the capacity of 
the plant should exceed the requirement of the machine 
having the highest horsepower rating. As a help in this 
connection, the following figures are offered: 


Power required. to operate different farm machines. 


Device. eee seal Device. “ a 
Cream: separators 72% <0)... . eo Gorn sheller. aa, se ee 4 
Milking’ machine -222 = 3... -. 5. aNWLLay DLOSS 2nccap ke eee. fee tee oe 3 
WHOOG Saw ase pee oe. Ser ee 3 Thrashing machine-.-.....5...... 30 
Washing machine. ............... Si Ghia saee 3? 2255. Bart ser 0 4 
(CM eTG SK) 02 hg Pee eet ge 4 || Teevereamfreezer..* 2 San c-n. cs oe 4 
MSUACS GULGEL Se. oboe oc kena tee 10 WaAter DUM tel. maton ees 1} to 3h 
Mood (Srindor: tess o seca ct aeeee = oe 5 


1 This is really dependent upon the lift, but generally may be estimated safely within the 
above limits. 


TOTAL REQUIREMENT. 


By adding the total horsepower obtained above to that re- 
quired for such other farm needs, the grand total or horse- 
power required is obtained. Thus having answered the 
question, “ How much power shall I require?” we must seek 
to find out “ How much may be reasonably sure of being ob- 
tained from the stream?” 


WATER-POWER PRINCIPLES. 


Two main factors determine the amount of power which 
may be obtained from a stream: First, the volume of 
water available, and, second, the “head” or “ fall” which 
this water may have or be made to have. It is desirable 
that the amount of water flowing in the stream be obtained 
as accurately as possible. A mere superficial examination 
should never be considered sufficient, for by so doing dis- 
appointment may result. It is not a difficult matter to 
“measure a stream,” but before taking up a description 
of the two common methods employed, it is desirable to 
understand in a general way the principles underlying usage 


of water for power purposes. 
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If a substance having weight passes from one level to a 
lower one, energy is released. This energy, under favorable 
conditions, may be converted into mechanical power to serve 
a useful purpose. The amount of energy which may be ob- 
tained may readily be understood to depend upon or be pro- 
portional to two things, first, the weight of the body or sub- 
stance, and, second, the vertical distance through which it 
travels from the higher to the lower elevation. Therefore 
we may say that energy is equal to the weight of the sub- 
stance multiplied by the vertical height traversed. It is 
customary to express the weight in pounds and the height in 
feet; consequently, the product of these two quantities will 
give the energy in units of foot-pounds. 

For a continuous delivery of energy there must be a con- 
tinuous passage from the higher to the lower level of bodies 
or substances, each having an appreciable weight. This 
condition is fulfilled admirably in the case of a stream of 
flowing water. A spot on the stream may be located and 
called swpply and another spot a few feet downhill in the 
same stream called power. Then, every pound of water that 
falls between these two points and is made to escape through 
the revolving blades of some type of water wheel, is capable 
of doing work in terms of foot-pounds. The power (and it 
should be understood that power is the rate of doing work 
and not the amount of work that may be done) which this 
stream may be capable of developing is the rate at which 
the energy is delivered. It, therefore, depends upon the 
quantity of water flowing continuously and the height 
through which it falls. This height is the difference in ele- 
vation between the upper surface and the lower position, 
measured vertically. ‘Theoretically, it makes no difference 
in what path the water flows in passing from the higher 
to the lower level nor how long the path may be, the vertical 
height of the upper surface above the lower level is the useful 
“fall.” This height is called the “ head.” 

We can, therefore, understand that our first considerations 
in the development of a stream as a source of energy for the 
production of electricity will be to determine the weight of 
falling water by measuring the quantity flowing and the 
available head through which this weight may be made 
to act, 
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While the measurement of a stream should be accurate, 
yet attempts at extreme accuracy in flow measurements for 
water-power development should not be attempted, as it 
would be a waste of time and energy, since the flow of 
streams varies from day to day, season to season, and year 
to year. 

Measurement of a stream discharge for one day, without 
data as to the flow on other days and seasons, may be worth 
very little. The most important records are those taken at 
low-water stages. For important installations gauge read- 
ings are taken daily or oftener for a long period of time and 
discharge measurements covering various high, low, and 
intermediate stages of the stream are made, to the end that 
the flow throughout the year may be determined. Such 
records, taken in connection with the rainfall statistics of the 
catchment area, afford reasonable assurance of what yields 
or discharge may be expected for water power purposes. 

If, however, it is possible to make only a few measure- 
ments, the relative flow to be expected at other times of the 
year should be learned as fully as possible from people who 
have lived in the neighborhood of the stream and therefore 
have a rather clear idea as to low and high water in it. 
When one is positive that a stream is lower than it has been 
for many years, it is the best time to obtain an idea of its 
possibilities under the least favorable conditions. 

There are two methods by which almost anyone can make 
a “stream measurement ”—the cross-section and velocity 
method and the weir method. The latter method involves 
greater cost at the outset than the former, but is more 
accurate and more convenient in operation. 


CROSS-SECTION AND VELOCITY METHOD. 


To employ the cross-section and velocity method, select 
two points along the stream. These may be 50 feet apart 
in slow streams and from 100 to 200 feet in swift ones. They 
should be located somewhere along the stream where it is 
straight, of uniform cross-section, and without cross-cur- 
rents, back water, or broils. 
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Plant two range poles, one on each side of the stream, at 
the upper end of the stretch, and two poles at the lower end, 
so that an imaginary line joining the poles on opposite banks 
will cut the stream at right angles to its direction of flow. 
Measure accurately with a tape the distance between these 
stations on both sides of the stream and average the two 
measurements better to approximate the water distance. To 
obtain the velocity of the stream use a float, such as a round 
billet of wood about 4 inches to 6 inches in diameter and 3 
to 8 inches long. If the depth of water justifies it or if 
available, use a spherical float, as it is less affected by the 
wind. An orange serves the purpose very well, as it is 
easily distinguished in the stream by its color. Weights 
should be fastened to one end of the piece so that it will 
float. vertically, with one end submerged and the other pro- 
jecting an inch or two above the surface of the water. If 
a wooden block is used, the position of the float may be ob- 
served more readily from the bank if a small piece of red 
cloth be fastened to it. The float is put into the water a 
sufficient distance above the upper-line of range poles so that 
by the time it has reached the upper line it will have at- 
tained the velocity of the stream. 

An observer at the upper poles sighting from one range 
pole to the other on the opposite bank should note the time 
that the float passes his station line, while the lower ob- 
server sighting across the lower range poles should catch 
the time that the float passes his station line. Often one 
person can make both observations. The difference in sec- 
onds between these “times” will give the time required for 
the float to traverse the measured distance between the upper 
and lower range poles. If the distance, expressed in feet, 
be divided by the time, expressed in seconds, the surface 
velocity in the path of the float in feet per second will be 
obtained. 

Several trials should be made, and at various distances 
from midstream to each shore. The “times” should be 
added and divided by the number of trials to obtain the 
average time required for the float to pass between the two 
stations. Since the velocity varies at different depths and 
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at different distances from the thread of the stream, the 
mean velocity may be considered eight-tenths of the surface 
velocity. 

After having obtained a value for the mean velocity of 
the stream, the next step is to estimate the stream cross- 
section at the range-pole lines. If the channel is not fairly 
uniform in cross-section, the determination of the sectional 
area at several intermediate points should be made. 

Stretch across the stream a measuring tape or cord with 
tags tied at measured intervals, say 2 feet apart, the first 
tag on each side being 1 foot from the edge of the water, 
so that the sum of these two will equal the distance between 
any two of the other tags. Next measure the depth of water 


Surtace of water Cord 


Fic. 10.—Cross-section method of measuring a stream flow. A cord with 
tags fastened at measured and equal intervals is tied to stakes on 
each side of the stream. The depth of water at each tag is measured 
and from these measurements the cross-sectional area of the stream is 
determined, 


in feet or parts of a foot at each of the tags as at a, D, ¢, etc., 
figure 10. Add 14 times the depth taken nearest each bank, 
as at @ and Z in figure 10, and 2 times the depth at all inter- 
mediate points, as, for instance, b, c, d,e, 7, g, and h. The 
sum will be the cross-sectional area of the stream within the 
limits of the number and the accuracy of the measurements. 

This should be done for the section at both the upper and 
lower range-pole lines. The values for each, added and 
divided by 2, will give an average working value for the 
area. Having now obtained the cross-section of the stream 
in square feet, and also the average or mean velocity of the 
stream in feet per second, the product of these two multi- 
plied by 60 will give the quantity of water in cubic feet per 
minute that the stream furnishes. 
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In figure 11 is shown a weir which consists of a board long 
enough to reach across the stream with each end set in the 
bank. A notch is cut in the board deep enough to pass all 
the water and long enough to reach about two-thirds across 
the stream. When installing a weir the following points 
should be observed, for each has a direct bearing upon the 
efficiency of the weir: 


1. On the upstream side the water must approach the weir with 
exceeding slowness. This usually makes it necessary to widen and 


Fic. 11.—The weir method of stream measurement. A board is set across the 
stream, with a notch cut deep enough to pass all the water. Measure- 
ments are taken at a stake, H, and from these the quantity of water can 
be determined by means of a table given in the text. 


deepen and frequently to lengthen the channel of approach so that 
practically a still-water condition exists adjacent to the weir. 

2. The notch B in the board should be beveled about 45 degrees on 
the downstream side; the ends of the notch should also be beveled 
on the same side and within one-eighth of an inch on the upper side, 
leaving the whole upper edge of the notch almost sharp. 

8. The distance from the bottom of the stream to the bottom of the 
weir should be at least three times the depth of water on the weir, 
also the distance of the ends of the bottom of the notch from the 
banks should be at least twice the depth on the weir. 

4, The length of opening across the stream perpendicular to the cur- 
rent should be three or four times the depth of the water on the weir, 
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5. The water as it flows over the weir should be free to fall with- 
out touching the walls below the weir or any obstruction which would 
not permit free circulation of air underneath the falling waters. 

6. The depth of the water should be measured with accuracy from 
a stake, EH, figure 11, located several feet back from the weir. This 
stake should be driven until the top of it is exactly level with the 
bottom of the weir notch. 

7. The bottom of the notch should be exactly horizontal and the 
sides should be vertical. 


Having observed the above points and being sure that 
everything is in proper order, a reading may be taken by 
placing a rod with inches and fractions of an inch marked 
on it, on the top of stake E, and noting at what height on 
the rod the water stands. Then, by means of the accom- 
panying weir discharge table, the quantity of water flowing 
over the weir for any given period of time may be obtained. 

The figures 1, 2, 3, etc., in the first vertical column of this 
table indicate the inches depth of water running over the 
weir-board notches. Frequently the depths measured repre- 
sent also fractional parts of an inch between 1 and 2, 2 and 
3,and soon. The horizontal line at the top represents these 
fractional parts and can be applied between any of the nuun- 
bers. The body of the table shows the cubic feet and the 
fractional parts of the cubic foot which will pass each min- 
ute for the depth read. Each of these results is for only 1 
inch length of weir. To estimate, therefore, for any length 
of weir, the result obtained for 1 inch width must be multi- 
plied by the number of inches constituting the whole hori- 
zontal length of weir. 

For example, suppose the notch in the weir shown in 
figure 11 is 20 inches long and the water over the stake E 
measures 53 inches depth to the surface. Take the figure 5 
in the first vertical column and follow the horizontal line of 
figures until the vertical column, containing 4 at the top, 
isreached. The figure given in the column is 5.18 cubic feet. 
This is the quantity of water passing per minute for each 
inch in length and 54 inches deep. The weir, though, is 20 
inches long; therefore, this result must be multiplied by 20, 
which gives 103.6 cubic feet per minute. 
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Weir discharge table. 


{Flow in cubic feet of water per minute for each inch in length of weir and for 
depths from 4 inch to 24% inches.] 


Inch. 0 t 4 Fs 4 g g z | 
Ou iaasebsons 0. 01 0. 05 0.09 0.14 0. 20 0. 26 0.33 
1 0. 40 oA, 55 65 ate: - 83 - 93 1. 03 
2 4 1, 24 1.36 Let f 1.59 iow 1. 83 1.96 
3 2.09 2. 23 2.36 2.50 2. 63 2.78 2.92 3.07 
4 3. 22 3. 37 3. 52 3. 68 3. 83 3.99 4.16 4. 32 
5 4.50 4.67 4,84 5.01 5.18 5. 36 5.54 5. 72 
6 5. 60 6.09 | 6.28 6.47 6. 65 6. 85 7.05 7. 25 
v Tene 7.64 7.84 8.05 8.25 8.45 8. 66 8. 86 
8 9.10 9.31 9. 52 oars 9. 96 10. 18 10. 40 10. 62 
9 10. 86 11.08 11.31 11.54 11.77 12. 00 12. 23 12. 47 

10 12.71 12 95 13.19 13. 43 13. 67 13. 93 14.16 14. 42 
11 14. 67 14. 92 15.18 15. 43 15. 67 15. 96 16. 20 16. 46 
12 16. 73 16. 99 17. 26 17.52 17.7 18. 05 18. 32 18.58 
13 18. 87 19.14 19. 42 19. 69 19. 97 20. 24 20.52 20. 80 
14 21. 09 21.37 21. 65 21.94 22. 22 22.51 22. 7: 23. 08 


56 24. 86 25. 16 25. 46 

97 27. 27 27.58 27.89 

45 29. 76 30. 08 30. 39 
18 30. 70 31. 02 31. 34 31. 66 31. 98 32. 31 32. 63 32. 96 

60 

28 

04 


34. 94 35.27 35. 60 
37. 62 37. 96 38. 31 
40. 39 40. 73 41. 09 
22 41. 43 41. 78 42.13 42. 49 42. 84 43. 20 43. 56 43. 92 

A Pag 46. 08 46. 43 46. 81 
24 47.18 47.55 47.91 48. 28 48. 65 49. 02 49. 39 49. 76 


FINDING THE HORSEPOWER AVAILABLE. 


Having now means for obtaining the quantity of water 
flowing, the next step is to find, by determining the head, 
the horsepower available, or perhaps a better way is to cal- 
culate the head necessary with the volume of water available 
to give the horsepower that was estimated as needed, and 
then see if it can be obtained. 

As stated, the power of falling water is directly propor- 
tional to the head and quantity. Thus, if the measurement 
of a stream, by either of the methods described, showed 189 
cubic feet of water flowing per minute, and as water 
weighs approximately 62} pounds per cubic foot, the total 
weight of water flowing per minute is equal to 189 cubic feet 
multiplied. by 62.5 pounds or 11,812.5. If this weight were 
dropped 1 foot, 11,812.5 pounds X1 foot =11,812.5 foot 
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pounds of energy would be liberated. If it were dropped 3 
feet we would have 11,812.53=35,437.5 foot pounds. As 
1 horsepower is equfvalent to 33,000 foot-pounds exerted 
for 1 minute, if we divide the 35,437.5 foot-pounds by 33,000 
we get 1.07 horsepower. 

As the work to be obtained from this water varies directly 
as the head and as the quantity, it is evident that a stream 
one-half as big that is supplying only 95 cubic feet per min- 
ute but falling twice as far, or 6 feet, will also give 1 horse- 
power at the wheel; or a stream of 189 cubic feet per min- 
ute falling ten times as far, 30 feet, would give ten times 
the power, or 10 horsepower; or for 100 feet fall, 100 
horsepower would be available at the wheel. Consequently, 
small quantities of water falling great distances, or large 
quantities falling small distances, may accomplish like re- 
sults. Therefore we may say that the theoretical horse- 
power from a flowing stream is equal to the product of the 
cubic feet per minute multiplied by head in feet multiplied 
by 62.5 (weight of 1 cubic foot of water), and divided by 
33,000. 

As an example, suppose a weir 36 inches long had a depth 
of water on it of 84 inches and we wish to know what horse- 
power may be delivered at the wheel if the maximum head 
that can be obtained is 12 feet. Referring :to the weir-dis- 
charge table, we read, for a depth of 8} inches of water on 
the weir, a quantity of 9.96 cubic feet per minute. Multiply- 
ing this by 36, the length of the weir expressed in inches, 
we find a total of 358.56 cubic feet of water per minute avail- 
able. This multiplied by 12 (the head) and 62.5 (the weight) 
and the result divided by 33,000, gives 8.15, the theoretical 
horsepower. To determine the actual horsepower, the effi- 
ciency of the water wheel must be taken into consideration. 
This will vary with the type of wheel, but a 50 per cent loss 
may be assumed in making rough estimates. Under this 
assumption, the actual horsepower available is one-half of 
8.15, or approximately 4 horsepower. 

Attacking the problem from another angle—that is, as- 
suming that 5 actual horsepower is required in this case and 
that the available stream delivers 500 cubic feet of water 
per minute, what head is required to give this horsepower ? 
As our efficiency is to be considered only 50 per cent, then 
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the theoretical horsepower that must be available is 5X2, 
or 10, in this case. To determine this head, multiply 33,000 
by 10 (the desired horsepower) and divide the result by 500 
(cubic feet) multiplied by 62.5 (the weight). The result 
will be 10.6 feet, the necessary head. 

The next thing is to find out if conditions are such as to 
give this head without danger of the water backing up to 
such an extent that damage may be done to the land above 
the dam. For this purpose levels should be taken. A “ Y” 
level or an engineer’s transit with level attachment and a 
leveling rod should be used, but, if not available, a carpenter’s 
level may be utilized. Take two poles several feet long and 


Fic. 12.—A method for finding the distance water will back up from a dam. 
Two poles marked with feet and tenths of a foot, and a carpenter’s level, 
are used as described in the text. 


mark on them feet and tenths of a foot. Suppose the dif- 
ference in elevation between points A and B, figure 12, on 
the irregular line which may represent the bed of the stream, 
is desired. [Fasten a carpenter’s level to a straight edge 
and place it against the poles set in position 1 and position 
2. Suppose the leveling piece is at the 4-foot mark on the 
lower and the 2-foot mark on the upper, then the difference 
in elevation between points A and C will be 2 feet. Now 
take the first pole and move it upstream to position 3 and 
repeat the leveling. The straight edge may be placed at any 
height on the two poles and the difference in reading between 
the poles will give the rise in the ground between them. 
When completed, add all the differences and the sum will 
give the total difference, or the head between A and B, 
provided the land continually rises between these points. 
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If this difference was, for instance, found to be 12 feet, 
then if a dam of this height were to be built at the point A, 
the water would back up to the point upstream correspond- 
ing to a point where B was located. It is this backing up 
which must be looked into carefully, so that all trouble from 
damaging property may be avoided. 

The bed of every stream not navigable which lies within 
the boundary lines of the farm is the property of the owner 
of the farm, and he has certain inherent rights in the use 
of the water therein. If the stream is navigable or “ float- 
able” (for floating logs) it is considered public property; if 
not, private. “ Riparian” rights refer to rights of the land- 
owner who is the proprietor of land over which water flows 
or along whose borders it flows. The following quotation is 
from “ Law for the American Farmer,” by John B. Green, 
on “riparian rights”: 

Water is the common and equal property of every one through whose 
land it flows, and the right of each landowner to use and consume it 
without destroying or unreasonably impairing the rights of others is 
the same. An owner of land bordering on a running stream has a 
right to have its waters flow naturally, and none can lawfully divert 
them without his consent. Each riparian proprietor has an equal 
right with all the others to have the stream flow in its natural way 
without substantial reduction in volume or deterioration in quality 
subject to a proper and reasonable use of its waters for domestic, 
agricultural, and manufacturing purposes, and he is entitled to use it 
himself for such purposes, but in doing so must not substantially 
injure others. In addition to the right of drawing water for the pur- 
poses just mentioned, a riparian proprietor, if he duly regards the 
rights of others, and does not unreasonably deplete the supply, has 
also a right to take the water for some other proper uses. 


POWER FROM SMALL STREAMS. 


Sometimes the measurement of a stream may show such a 
small amount of water flowing that it would not be sufficient 
if the generator were running continuously, but were the 
water to be impounded for, say, 18 hours, and then this stored 
water used with the normal flow for the other 6 hours of the 
day sufficient horsepower could be generated to supply cur- 
rent for evening lighting, and possibly some small power 
needs. While such a plant may not afford all necessary 
electric-current supply, in many instances it would appeal 
as an improvement well worth considering. 
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Then, again, under some conditions, water may be so 
scarce that it will have to be stored for 3 or 4 days to get 
enough power to charge a storage battery to supply current 
for a few lights for the farmstead to carry over until sufli- 
cient water has again been collected to recharge the battery. 
Even such an arrangement offers decided advantages over 
kerosene lamps. 

It has been the purpose of this short article merely to 
touch upon the dormant possibilities for electric-power gen- 
eration on many of our farms and thus create interest in the 
matter. For those who may wish to do a little prospecting 
the following method of procedure should help. 

Let the farmer and his wife assume that their lighting re- 
quirements are the same as enumerated in the guide for a 
lighting estimate given on page 223, which gives a total of 
2,480 watts. For motors and other uses for electric current 
probably most needed in the house, the following list will 
serve as a sample: 


Watts 

ICCLEICEP aM G Cs Oy Cis eee 2, 500 
Range, hot plates 4. ato. OO = ee eS ee 4, 000 
Small hot-water boiler heater__._______-_________ 1, 500 
CO saVemies Py eLoyubaVa ie ALN TROY AS ee 2 250 
Ome G5- PO ump tea lene eee es ee ee 525 
Cana VES Of: HS) WS ae al ee a 400 
One hotsplatevor disk heater] = =e 600 
Coffee percolatorec= == eS ee ee ee eee 500 
Two electric fans at 0 watts: Cacho) es Sse 140 
Sé@win ema. ChinGe ce eee eee ee eee 200 
Mota linia “200 ake aie ald atte oe Reels 10, 615 


Assuming a maximum of 75 per cent in use at any one 
time, this gives a wattage of 7,962 watts, or, say, 8,000 watts. 
Adding the 2,480 watts for lighting, they have a total of 
10,480 watts for use in the house and for lighting the farm- 
stead. As 746 watts is equivalent to 1 horsepower, they 
obtain the equivalent horsepower by dividing 10,480 by 746, 
which gives them 14.18 horsepower. They next enumerate 
the horsepower required by the farmer as follows: 


Horsepower. 
Cream “separator 2 = =e ee eee 0. 50 
Churn. ba Un ert a ale coi Paid = 50 
Mildsimeuanis Chin ea tO) 5 ee ee ee ea 1. 00 


‘Wood. Sawa stp ote ee ene eee 3. 00 
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Horsepower, 


WVashinowmachines2 2. see a ew Te BB 
GURTINGIS KONG) I ae od Ee ee 25 
IG STNG Cree 2 se 8 al Ee ee ae pee ee 5. 00 
Cioinialls SVeeI ey rane, 5 See eee a en es ae 50 
LEE Se Ce Se ae a ee es Se a 3. 00 
NOUN ae eee ee es Coe Ty ieee 2 oe ee 3.5 
grate © erties ULL) Foe BoP is. 17. 50 


From this estimate it will be safe for them to assume that 
not more than 10 horsepower will be in use at any one time, 
so that adding this to the above estimate they determine 
that their generator must be capable of supplying 20 to 25 
horsepower, and that, assuming a 50 per cent water wheel 
efficiency, their stream must show conditions equivalent to 
developing about 50 horsepower. 

With this figure in mind, the farmer must start to “ meas- 


ure ” his stream. 
No two small hydro-electric possibilities present the same 


conditions for development. Each must have its own solu- 
tion in order properly to take advantage, at the least expense, 
of the opportunity which may be present in a flowing stream 
of water. A stream on any farm may represent energy run- 
ning to waste. If properly harnessed, although flowing an 
apparently insignificant volume, it may, by the use of storage 
batteries, be capable of supplying all current needed for 
lighting. It can drive the dynamo and thus generate and 
store electricity in storage batteries at a low rate for 24 
hours a day, while the lighting load, which will draw the 
current from the storage batteries at a higher rate, seldom ex- 
tends over a larger period than 5 of the 24 hours. A small 
waterfall or an old mill site oftentimes offers excellent oppor- 
tunities for the development of sufficient power to operate 
even heavy farm machinery. 

The power site need not be adjacent to any of the farm 
buildings; in fact, most frequently it is some distance away, 
and may even be as far as a mile. The control, however, 
should be at a convenient point, which is by no means a dif_i- 
cult matter to arrange. 

One plant recently inspected by the writer is capable of 
developing from 4 to 10 horsepower, depending upon the 
flow of the stream. The switchboard and control are located 
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in one corner of a frame garage about 50 yards from the resi- 
dence; the power house is over a quarter of a mile from the 
residence and on the opposite side from the garage. The 
dam is about 150 yards upstream from the power house. 

This particular plant can very properly be called a home- 
made one. It was built about 8 years ago and has been out 
of service only for a short time during a freshet, when the 
stream rose more than 8 feet. Practically all of the instal- 
lation work and dam construction was done by the owner of 
the farm with such help as was available there. The power 
house frequently is not visited for a week at a time, all regu- 
lation, starting up, and closing down being done at the 
switchboard. It supplies light for the owner’s residence, for 
four tenant houses, distributed over the 140-acre farm, for 
barn, for garage, and other outbuildings, and current for any 
one or two of some nine motors located on the place. This 
service has been secured at practically no cost for upkeep or 
operation. A low upkeep cost is one of the advantages of a 
small hydro-electric plant. 

The first cost of such plants depends on several factors. 
Very frequently second-hand equipment may be purchased, 
which will tend to keep the cost down. The work may be 
laid out so as to extend the total outlay over a period of time. 
The plant may be designed and the dam constructed to de- 
velop the maximum power available under normal conditions, 
but the installation and distribution system carried through 
by degrees, the original work being merely sufficient to take 
care of the urgent lighting requirements. But, no matter 
whether an elaborate plant and distribution system, surveyed, 
designed, and installed by professional hydro-electric engi- 
neers, is intended, or whether a rather crude one of but one 
or slightly more horsepower is all that is feasible, the prime 
consideration is to utilize energy that may now be going to 
waste, and thus bring to the farm many of the conveniences 
that electricity provides. 


SOME RESULTS OF FEDERAL QUARANTINE 
AGAINST FOREIGN LIVE-STOCK DISEASES. 


By G. W. Pops, 
Quarantine Division, Bureau of Animal Industry. 


‘| Pisa business of animal production in practically all 
countries is attended with losses from disease sometimes 
of a most disheartening character. Consequently it is use- 
ful to learn how control of these scourges has progressed and 
to judge how individual effort can supplement and best sup- 
port official activities. 

In view of the serious animal diseases still prevalent in 
the United States, optimism over present progress of control 
may seem unwarranted, but considering the foreign animal 
plagues kept at bay by Federal quarantine, live-stock raisers 
of the United States enjoy relative security. This safety 
also may be strengthened by close cooperation with Federal 
and State officials in reporting and eradicating local out- 
breaks of all contagion that threatens live stock. 

The appearance of tuberculosis in well-established herds of 
cattle has upset the plans of numerous breeders. Contagious 
abortion, with its attendant calf pneumonia, and the acute 
infectious diarrhea of new-born calves have been discourag- 
ing to many. Hog cholera has its annual toll and at inter- 
vals anthrax appears in certain well-defined areas. Horses 
have been lost from shipping fever; at times large numbers 
have died mysteriously from what has been termed “ forage 
poisoning,” and we are just beginning to realize that hemor- 
rhagic septicemia, manifested as “stockyards fever” in cat- 
tle, “swine plague” in hogs, “ fowl cholera” in poultry, and 
sheep pneumonia with complications, is causing considerable 
loss. 

Such occurrences of disease for the most part, however, 
have been localized. Many are preventable, and, as in black- 
leg and hog cholera, losses chargeable to their account are 
rendered practically negligible through proper vaccination. 
In fact, the situation in the United States is decidedly en- 
couraging compared with the experience of certain other 
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countries where destructive animal plagues, that do not exist 
in this country, have become firmly established, and which, 
with two exceptions, have never appeared here. The two ex- 
ceptions are contagious pleuropneumonia of cattle and foot- 
and-mouth disease. The latter affects principally cattle, 
sheep, and swine. 


NO CASES OF PLEUROPNEUMONIA FOR A QUARTER 
CENTURY. 


Tt may be safely asserted that not one of the younger gen- 
eration of live-stock producers in the United States has ever 
seen a case of contagious pleuropneumonia of cattle. Our 
veterinarians who have had experience with the disease are 
limited to the few of the old school who took part in its 
eradication about 30 years ago. Consequently, there wouid 
very naturally be no general appreciation of the great ad- 
vantage resulting from freedom of this country from the 
disease. 

Those were unfortunate days during the decade beginning 
about 1840, when, as a result of unrestricted importations of 
cattle, contagious pleuropneumonia was introduced into New 
York, Massachusetts, and New Jersey. Not only did it re- 
quire large expenditure of money and the sacrifice of valu- 
able animals to eradicate the disease, but it was not accom- 
plished completely until 1892, and in the meantime the mar- 
kets of certain foreign countries had been closed to our eattle. 

The only apparent recompense for this unfortunate expe- 
rience was the organization of a cattle commission of the 
Treasury Department, the function of which was to stamp 
out contagious pleuropneumonia and take measures to pre- 
vent its further introduction. Later, in 1884, the Bureau of 
Animal Industry was established under the Commissioner of 
Agriculture, who took over the work of the Treasury Cattle 
Commission. Since that time our country has been safe- 
guarded through an established system for the quarantine of 
ruminants and swine at ports of entry and by restrictions 
upon importations of live stock in accordance with regula- 
tions based upon various acts of Congress. Among them 
was the act of 1890 prohibiting the importation of neat 
cattle, sheep, and other ruminants and swine which are dis- 
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eased or infected with any disease or which have been ex- 
posed to any infection within 60 days. 

Thus cattle are not permitted importation from any 
country in which contagious pleuropneumonia exists, and as 
the quarantine period for import cattle is intended to cover 
any possible incubative period for such disease, it is not 
probable that this “ lung plague” of the Old World will ever 
be seen in this country again. 


FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE A CONSTANT MENACE. 


The other great animal plague of the world which though 
nonexistent in the United States has made its appearance on 
several occasions on our shores, is foot-and-mouth disease. 
Had it not been for the outbreaks of 1902, 1908, and 1914, 
few indeed of this generation in our country would possess 
“a more than passing knowledge of the disease. However, 
the outbreak of 1914-1916, which was the most extensive, has 
given our live-stock growers an opportunity to learn at 
first-hand something concerning its serious character. It ex- 
tended into 22 States and the District of Columbia and only 
through adoption of the most vigorous measures and by the 
closest cooperation of Federal and State officials was the dis- 
ease eradicated. 


POLICY OF COMPLETE ERADICATION. 


During this outbreak many suggestions were made urging 
less stringent methods than the slaughter of infected animals. 
Many advocates of these less drastic measures evidently were 
natives of countries in which foot-and-mouth disease for 
years had been thoroughly established and its eradication 
consequently practically impossible. Their early education 
was in countries where continued existence of the disease was 
considered a necessary evil, and consequently it was natural 
for them to reason along this line of least resistance. In 
some instances those contending for conservation of the life, 
meat, or hides of affected animals were not aware of the true 
nature of the disease or were actuated by purely selfish mo- 
tives. 

Failure to eradicate foot-and-mouth disease completely 
and the continued existence of centers of infection in this 
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country would have been most unfortunate. Under such 
circumstances prospects for a growing market in foreign 
countries for pure-bred animals would have been destroyed. 
Foreign countries maintaining a competent live-stock sani- ° 
tary service would have continued in effect their restrictions 
against importations of our live stock. 

A greater and more far-reaching effect, however, would 
have been felt in connection with our market trade and inter- 
state traffic in live stock. Under such conditions, no breeder 
wherever located could feel any degree of security; our great 
stockyards would become possible clearing houses for the in- 
fection and our domestic commerce with all concerned there- 
in would be burdened with restrictions made necessary for 
control of the disease. 

Happily, our country is now free from. foot-and-mouth 
disease, but we can claim neither complete security nor’ 
immunity. The disease is widespread, prevailing in various 
parts of Europe, Asia, and South America. It is true the 
department does not permit the importation of ruminants 
and swine from any country in which foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease exists; also in a war measure of August 10, 1918, while 
providing for admission of tick-infested cattle for immediate 
slaughter from Central and South America, islands of the 
Gulf of Mexico, and the Caribbean Sea, Congress very 
wisely placed a specific prohibition upon any cattle from a 
country in which foot-and-mouth disease is present. 


STRINGENCY OF QUARANTINE RESTRICTIONS. 


Nevertheless, our commerce is world-wide, and as indirect 
transmission plays an important part in the dissemination of 
that disease, there is greater need than ever for close 
cooperation between the Federal authorities and importers 
of hides, wool, and other animal by-products in a strict en- 
forcement of the regulations designed to prevent the im- 
portation of any contaminated materials of this kind. 
These regulations are issued jointly by the United States 
Departments of Agriculture and the Treasury, and in their 
enforcement American consuls, stationed at foreign ports 
under direction of the Department of State, lend coopera- 
tion. Restrictions now in effect can not wall be more strin- 
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FIG. 1—ZEBU BULL IN QUARANTINE. 


This magnificent animal was a member of an imported herd in which surra was found. 


FIG. 2.—QUARANTINE PENS FOR DOGS. 


Imported collie, shepherd, and sheep dogs are subject to quarantine to determine their 
freedom from a tapeworm causing the gid disease in sheep, 
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FIG. 1.—FEDERAL QUARANTINE STATION. 


The buildingin the foreground is the type used for quarantining cattle. Pens and buildings 
are arranged so that outgoing stock do not pass over the same ground as the incoming 
animals, 


FIG. 2-—A CATTLE-CARRYING OCEAN LINER. 


Some passenger vessels have the lower decks especially equipped for carrying live stock. 
The animals are transferred from the vessel to a barge which takes them to the quaran- 
tine station. 
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gent without operating prohibitively. That in the past they 
have proved effective is demonstrated by the fact that while 
on three occasions in the last 17 years foot-and-mouth disease 
has been introduced into this country, the infection was in 
no case traceable to animal by-products included under pro- 
visions of these regulations. 

With a world trade in diversified materials which might 
possibly be carriers of infection, we may be disappointed but 
not surprised to find at any time that the disease has reap- 
peared in our country. Its appearance, however, must be 
the signal for prompt and effective methods—not for control 
alone, but’for eradication. Foot-and-mouth disease should 
be classed as an undesirable alien enemy. 


DISEASED ANIMALS DESTROYED AT QUARANTINE 
STATION. 


Another animal scourge at one time reached the confines of 
one of the Atlantic coast quarantine stations, where it was 
promptly detected and the infected animals destroyed with- 
out an opportunity to contaminate American live stock. 
This disease, one of the great plagues of the Orient, is termed 
surra and is well named; the word signifies “spoiled.” The 
introduction of surra into this country would despoil many 
a live-stock farm, and once established surra would menace 
our entire live-stock industry. 

As it is caused by a blood parasite transmitted by biting flies, 
the disease would be difficult to eradicate, especially as cattle 
frequently may become affected but mildly and still be virus 
carriers, veritable reservoirs of the infection, and thus be a 
menace to horses, which are especially susceptible. It is in 
a large measure owing to the presence of surra in the Philip- 
pines and in Asia and Africa that animals from such 
countries for several years past have been prohibited from 
importation into the United States by special orders of the 
Secretary of Agriculture issued under authority of certain 
specific acts of Congress. 


THE TOLL OF RINDERPEST. 


Another serious disease of the Eastern Hemisphere is 
rinderpest. This is one of the words which will drive all 
but the special student of animal diseases to the dictionary, 
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for it is seldom spoken or seen in print in our country. As 
the name signifies, it is a cattle plague. 

Recognized in Asia in the early ages, rinderpest extended 
over the entire Eastern Continent. Its extension into Eu- 
rope appears to have been associated with the great wars; 
cattle accompanying troops acted as disseminators of the in- 
fection. A study of the history of rinderpest throughout the 
world indicates that losses resulting from the disease have 
been enormous. In some countries outbreaks claimed more 
than a million cattle, or from 3 to 5 per cent of the total 
stock of the country. Applying such experiences to our own 
country, with cattle estimated at 68 million head, it will be 
seen that rinderpest if introduced might cost the United 
States a loss of more than 3 million valuable animals. 

Rinderpest has been driven back from Europe into the 
Far East. While the virus is conveyed chiefly by means of 
infected cattle, infected hides, wool, and other materials 
may have a part in its dissemination. Thus it is necessary 
that exclusion of animals from countries in which rinderpest 
exists should be continued and there should be strict adher- 
ence to the regulations issued jointly by the Department of 
Agriculture and the Treasury designed to prevent en- 
trance into the United States of any animal by-products pos- 
sibly carrying the infection of this disease. 


PROTECTION FOR OUR HORSES. 


At the present time there exist in Europe two diseases of 
the lymphatic system of the horse which are not present in 
the United States. These are the ulcerative and epizootic 
forms of lymphangitis. Both are chronic contagious dis- 
eases caused in the one case by a bacillus and in the other 
by a fungus organism. In ulcerative lymphangitis, which 
resembles cutaneous glanders, an animal may continue to be 
a carrier of the infection for years, infecting the premises 
and soil and thus acting as a spreader and a menace to other 
stock. The other form of lymphangitis is attended with a 
probable mortality of from 7 to 10 per cent and is very pro- 
tracted in its course. It persists for a period of six months 
in some cases and after apparent recovery it appears again. 

It is doubtful whether the United States has any disease of 
horses comparable in objectionable features with either form 
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of lymphangitis described. Probably the war-trodden soil 
of Europe, upon which thousands of horses from various 
countries have been in Army operations, may be extensively 
infected with the causative agents of these diseases; hence 
the need for special precautions. 

Another element of danger is the possible introduction 
into the United States, with horses or other animals, of cer- 
tain parasitic carriers of diseases nonexistent in this country. 
Especially does this hold true of species of ticks carrying 
such diseases as biliary or so-called malarial fever of the 
horse and malarial catarrhal fever of sheep. Both of these 
diseases are caused by blood parasites conveyed through the 
bite of certain species of ticks. It was this disease of horses 
in South Africa which, during the Boer War, caused a 
heavy loss of horse stock shipped to that country from 
Europe. It has been reported as existing in certain countries 
of Europe and Asia and is known to be widely spread in 
Africa. Experience with the cattle tick that carries Texas, 
tick, or splenetic fever of cattle in our Southern States has 
taught the great cost of such a pest and emphasizes the 
necessity of guarding against the introduction into the 
United States of any similar disease affecting horses or other 
classes of farm animals. 

It is likewise essential that no possible risk be taken of 
bringing into this country the destructive African horse 
sickness, known in South Africa for more than a century, 
causing in some cases a loss of from 66 per cent to 90 per 
cent of the entire number of horses and mules in the affected 
locality. Caused, apparently, by some organism which owing 
to minuteness or for other reasons has never been identified 
by the highest power of the microscope and transmitted by 
means as yet not well understood, science is at a disadvan- 
tage in dealing with this disease. The introduction of Afri- 
can horse sickness might result in an incalculable loss to the 
horse industry of our country. 


PREVENTION BETTER THAN CURE. 


There are other serious foreign diseases of domestic ani- 
mals, but enough have been mentioned to demonstrate the 
desirability of placing every possible safeguard about our 
live stock. Have all the troublesome diseases which afflict 
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live stock in the United States been imported? This may be 
as difficult to answer as the query concerning priority in 
existence of the hen and the egg. That some of these af- 
flictions have been introduced upon this Western Continent 
with importations of animals made prior to the days of an 
organized quarantine service is reasonably certain. Some 
of the diseases are being eradicated systematically, and the 
cost and effort of eradication certainly lead to the conclusion 
that the old time-worn adage, “ Prevention is better than 
cure,” is exceedingly pertinent and has unusual force in its 
application to measures taken in connection ‘with the control 
of animal importations into the United States. 


THE THRASHING RING IN THE CORN BELT: 


By J. C. RuNDLEs, 
Scientific Assistant, Office of. Farm Management. 


ARMERS have long recognized the advantage of ex- 

changing help as a means of securing larger crews than 
the farm affords. The plan of organizing definite thrashing 
rings or circles, which guarantee those inside the club the 
amount of help they need, has been tried in different sections 
of the Corn Belt during the last decade or more. At the 
same time, cooperative ownership and management of 
thrashing machinery has been tried with more or less success 
im many communities. 

To learn the facts concerning ring ownership and manage- 
ment of thrashing machines as a scheme for saving labor 
and money, and to determine the present status of the move- 
ment, the writer visited several ring officers in the Middle 
West to secure first-hand information. Then letters were 
sent to manufacturers of thrashing machinery, requesting 
the addresses of ring secretaries who had bought outfits. In 
this way, over 700 names of ring members were secured, 
representing all the States of the Middle West. Some of the 
rings dated back 14 years, but most of them were organized 
within the last few years. A questionnaire was sent to 300 
of these men, calling for information concerning their expe- 
rience. Most of the 80 replies received came from Ohio, 
Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, and Iowa, where the results of 
this investigation are applicable. 


OLD METHOD FAULTY. 


The old practice of custom thrashing, as commonly fol- 
lowed in the eastern part of the grain belt, is often very un- 
satisfactory. The outfits competing for the thrashing work 
of a neighborhood may be inadequate, and some of them may 
be operated after they are practically worn out. As a re- 


1 Thanks are extended to H. R. Tolley, Office of Farm Management, for criti- 
cism and suggestions followed in the preparation of this article. 
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sult jobs are contracted a long time in advance, irregular 
runs are necessary, the manner of handling the work is 
often unsystematic, breakdowns due to poor equipment are 
frequent, and more or less dissatisfaction is general. 

In reply to the question, “ Why did you find it advisable 
to buy an outfit?” the following replies were most frequently 
given by ring members: 

“Hard to get a good rig, and had to wait till it came.” 

“So we could thrash before our grain spoiled.” 

“To get our thrashing out of the way of other work.” 

“To save labor and shorten the thrashing season.” 

“Few good outfits in our neighborhood.” 

The first and second replies are the ones usually given, but 
all of them indicate that the conditions were unsatisfactory 
before rings were organized, and that the farmers were com- 
pelled to act. Cooperation in contracting the jobs of a given 
neighborhood is essential, otherwise the farmers do not know 
the plans of the neighbors with whom they exchange labor, 
and the thrashing rig may come and go several times during 
the season. This may make it necessary to shift a wagon 
box and a hay ladder, leave a home job incomplete, or other- 
wise change from one job to another several times, entailing a 
waste of labor and upsetting the farm schedule. The real 
difficulty comes, however, when two or more rigs are ready 
to thrash on adjoining farms and it is necessary to secure 
the thrashing crews with exchanged help. 

Without cooperation, farmers are not in position to de- 
mand the services of a good custom rig at a definite time, and 
as a result much valuable time is lost through delay, and the 
grain must either be put in the barn or exposed to the 
weather for an undue length of time. 


COOPERATIVE METHODS. 


Most of the difficulties which usually cause communities 
to buy thrashing outfits can be eliminated when a man is 
selected to act as an agent for all the farmers of a given 
neighborhood. Such an agent can usually hire the services: 
of a good thrashing rig and be in a better position than the 
individual farmer in demanding the best of service. In 
some instances that were reported, this was done, in others 
it was found to be impracticable, while in other cases the 
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farmers decided, without trying the collective hiring plan, 
that the purchase of an outfit was the only solution of their 
problems. 

Thus there are two general methods of ring? cooperation, 
The more common method involves the hiring of the out- 
fit, and the other its purchase. In either case a well-organ- 
ized ring is essential, composed of a number of farmers 
working as a unit for the purpose of systematic cooperation 
in the busiest season of the year, when time is precious. 

The possible advantages of ring cooperation are partially 
shown from some of the many replies from men with con- 
siderable experience. The following are typical: 

“You can thrash when ready and get done earlier for fall 
work.” 

“You know you will have your grain thrashed in good 
time. It draws neighbors closer together” (7 years’ experi- 
ence). 

“Can thrash when ready” (6 years’ experience). 

“Can thrash sooner and always know whose turn comes 
next” (10 years’ experience). 

“ We can thrash when we are ready and it does away with 
lots of help.” 


SYSTEMATIC COOPERATION SAVES LABOR. 


The advantages of systematic cooperation, as usually cited, 
whether the thrashing rig is owned or hired by the circle, 
may be summarized briefly as follows: (1) The thrashing 
order is so arranged that the least possible time is lost in 
moving from farm to farm. (2) Asa job nears completion, 
the first men through, knowing their assignments and the 
next place, may go immediately and have the grain ready to 
thrash by the time the outfit arrives and is set. (8) No time 
is lost either in contracting an outfit or in securing a thrash- 
ing crew, for that is arranged for in advance. (4) Certain 
men may be utilized most efficiently by assigning them to one 
kind of work for the season. (5) Unless the weather pre- 
vents, the thrashing continues until all the jobs are com- 
pleted in the circle; thus little extra work is required in 


1I—n this article the word “‘ring’’ is used to designate the number of meu 
or the farms required to supply the labor needed in running a thrashing outfit, 
regardless of its size. 
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shifting wagon boxes or hay loaders. (6) The labor of put- 
ting the crop in the barn can be dispensed with. (7) The 
thrashing season is greatly shortened. (8) The ordinary 
farm work is usually postponed until the thrashing is all 
done, and thus the farm labor schedule is not seriously inter- 
fered with. As a result, the oats stubble can be plowed 
considerably sooner, the seed bed for wheat can be more 
thoroughly prepared, there is more time to haul and scatter 
manure and to attend to early fall work, and thus the farmer 
has a better chance to keep ahead of his work. 


SUCCESSFUL COOPERATION RELIEVES ANXIETY AND WORRY. 


Membership in a thrashing ring serves to relieve the 
farmer of much anxiety and worry: (1) Each member is 
assured that a machine for doing his work has been arranged 
for. (2) The chances of losing kis grain are reduced to a 
minimum and a smaller percentage is lost or damaged. (3) 
A member can calculate approximately his time to thrash, 
for he knows the order of thrashing and the acreage ahead 
of his, and the women can plan accordingly. (4) The plan 
usually guarantees him most of his necessary help. (5) The 
credit for labor differences may be properly adjusted. (6) 
The cooperative spirit may extend to other lines of work 
and its influence may be felt in a social way, as, for instance, 
the thrashing season in a number of rings ends with an 
annual picnic. 


PROBLEMS INVOLVED IN RING OWNERSHIP AND MAN- 
AGEMENT. 


The success of any cooperative movement depends largely 
upon the care with which plans for the organization are 
laid. The members must meet and discuss the business in- 
volved, and mutually agree upon the principal issues. Minor 
details can be decided easily from time to time. The ring as 
a whole acts just as a single individual. To be successful, 
each member must be willing to submit to the rule of the 
majority, and should know exactly what the plans are and 
what he is expected to do. 


SIZE OF THE RING, 


A circle should include at least as many farms as would 
be necessary to supply the hands needed to do a job of thrash- 
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ing most efficiently. That number will depend largely upon 
the capacity of the outfit. When the thrashing ring is one 
of the largest, and the farms have a very large grain acreage 
to thrash, the purpose of cooperation may be defeated, for 
the help can not be handled to the best advantage, the last 
jobs are too long postponed, and too much time is lost in ex- 
changing help at a distance. In case the machine is idle, be- 
cause of a breakdown or bad weather, too much time is lost 
with a large thrashing ring. Only a few of the very large 
rings have proved successful. In most cases circles with a 
combined acreage of 1,000 acres or more to thrash have 
found it advisable to reorganize in smaller units. 

The variation in the size of the different thrashing rings 
can be best illustrated by the following classification, for 
which data are at hand from 70 rings: 


Table showing relation of size of ring to acres of grain and size of 
separator and crew. 


| 
“Size of ring. ree Number Total grain separator cies of 
Eaarabercs of rings. | acres in ring. reg Hata 
Very tare 6eeaccs sens: 2 aby Lc 20se- 7 | 1,000 to 1,600. .| 36 or over...-| 30 to 40. 
aries ont aes 2S: 12 to 15... 9 | 700 to 1,000....) 32 to 35..~.:| 25'to 30. 
Moditim. 2222. 6.4.25: TS heito 12 28 | 400 to 700... ..-. 1°28 to slaves. |) 12) 601205 
Sind oeycen sae aan ees SOGe tee 26 | 160 to 300.-...-- Under 28. .-.| 6 to 9. 


The above classification is only an arbitrary one, but it 
will illustrate the fact that thrashing rings do vary con- 
siderably in size, and that there are a number of important 
factors to consider when deciding the size of a thrashing 
unit. 

Possibly the first step in ring organization is to decide 
which farms can best unite for thrashing work. The column 
headed “ Number of ring members ” shows the usual number 
of members or the cooperating farms belonging to the dif- 
ferent-sized rings. The column headed “Total grain acres 
in ring” includes all the small grains to thrash. In some 
localities oats may make up the greater part of this area. 
The column headed “Length of separator cylinder in 
inches” shows the different-sized machines corresponding to 
the various amounts of grain to thrash, and the last column 
gives the total thrashing help generally used. 
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With the data given in this table, one should be in a better 
position to decide how to start a thrashing ring. For ex- 
ample, 7 neighbors are considering the purchase of a 
thrasher. Together, they have as a usual thing about 280 
acres of small grains to thrash, and can furnish at least 10 
men with their regular help. If one of them has a good 
farm tractor, then a smal] separator with a cylinder under 
28 inches in length will handle their grain very satisfactorily. 
The number of farms and the total grain acreage is not suffi- 
cient to justify the purchase of a very large separator. 

Another glance at the classification of thrashing rings 
shows that as a general thing a very large circle with 15 to 20 
members, or that number of farms, has 1,000 or more acres 
of grain to thrash within the membership, which requires a 
large separator with a cylinder 36 inches or more in length, 
and needs 30 to 40 men to help to do a thrashing job. 

Thus it will be seen that the size of a ring may be shown 
by the number of members, the amount of grain to thrash in 
the unit, the daily capacity or size of the separator, or the 
amount of help necessary to operate the rig. The size of a 
ring can be best governed by limiting the number of coop- 
erating farms and by the selection of a separator to corre- 
spond. 

Under the column headed “ Number of rings” in the above 
classification of rings, it will be seen that out of the 70 rings, 
most of which bought outfits the last 3 years, only 7 belong 
to the very large, 9 to the large, 28 to the medium, and 26 
to the small-sized rings. This shows that the present ten- 
dency is toward the smaller thrashing units. 

Advantages of the smaller rings—Many advantages are 
claimed for the medium and small rings. They may be 
summarized briefly as follows: 

A small group of men can be managed more efficiently 
than a larger one, and the venture is less hazardous and 
more harmonious. 

It is easier to find a capable manager. The ordinary farm 
business does not train farmers, as a rule, in the manage- 
ment of large numbers of men. Several rings which owned 
outfits run with 30 or more helpers failed for want of a 
manager capable of handling successfully so large a group 
of men. 
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With the small ring there is less loss of time when the rig 
is idle owing to a breakdown or to bad weather; the distance 
to go to return help is not so great; and the difficulties, in 
general, are considerably less. 

The season’s work is greatly shortened; the grain is not 
so liable to loss; the labor of putting the crops in the barn 
is saved; and the straw can be sheltered in better shape. 

The investment in a large shed may be considerably re- 
duced or dispensed with entirely. 

The number of men to board is considerably less. All 
the men can sit at one table and the women’s work is not so 
burdensome. 

A small group of men can assemble more readily than a 
larger one, and fewer rules for governing the organization 
are necessary. In many of the small rings the members 
meet and mutually agree without any formal organization. 
This arrangement is possible when a small rig is owned by 
4 or 5 farmers.t 


1 As a further guide in the proper selection of the power to run a thrashing 
rig, the following information is inserted: 

“On the basis of wheat yielding at the rate of 20 bushels per acre, and 
medium heavy straw, the maximum capacity of the different machines would be 
about as follows, and approximate power necessary to operate also as follows: 


Approximate maximum capacity and power necessary to operate different 
sizes of separators. 
Size of Bushels | Horsepower Size of Bushels | Horsepower 

thrasher. | per hour.| required. thrasher. per hour. required. 
18 by 36 60 6 32 by 54 150 16 to 18 
22 by 40 75 8 to 10 36 by 60 175 18 to 20 
24 by 42 100 10 to 12 40 by 66 200 20 to 25 
28 by 48 125 10 to 16 


“Phere are records where much more has been thrashed in the time given, 
but for steady run, the above is a good average and aimed to be conservative.” 
(National Gas Engine Association, Standards and General Engineering Data, 
Vol. I, page 54.) 
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The property owned in partnership varies for the different 
rings. The following list includes most of the machinery 
items that are ever owned in partnership, but usually not all 
of these are owned by any one ring: Engine (with water 
tank when steam is used); a separator and clover huller; 
corn shelier and ensilage cutter; hay baler; shed for housing 
the property. 

The members must decide for themselves what property 
it is advisable to own in common. In several instances, the 
ring found it best to hire the services of an experienced 
man who furnished either the power or the thrashing ma- 
chine, assumed the responsibility for the outfit, and paid 
half of the expenses for half of the receipts. All members 
paid the customary rates for thrashing. 

Many of the Illinois rings did not buy clover hullers, as 
clover is not a very profitable seed crop there. In other 
cases, either a clover attachment for the separator or a 
clover huller was included in the outfit. Likewise, the prac- 
tice of shelling corn is quite common in Illinois and Iowa, 
but uncommon in other States. The advisability of pur- 
chasing'a corn sheller, a hay baler, or an ensilage cutter must 
be determined by the local conditions. 

Several rings found it advisable to use large wagon covers 
made of heavy duck treated with a waterproofing solution. 
In some cases, these were bought in common, in others each 
member was required to furnish one. The tarpaulins are 
kept in boxes under the wagon rack. This makes it possible 
for the loading to continue as long in the evening as the 
thrashing, and the covered grain insures an éarly start the 
next morning. The coverings are helpful also in case of a 
shower. 

Frequently each member is required to furnish 10 sacks in 
good repair for ring use; sometimes sacks are owned in 
common. Asa usual thing it is more satisfactory for prop- 
erty of this kind to be owned and cared for by the different 
members, as the equipment required by the individual varies 
with the amount of grain he has to thrash. 


THRASHING FOR NON-MEMBERS. 


In response to the question, “Do you thrash for out- 
siders?” practically all rings answered, “ Yes,” but the acre- 
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age thus thrashed is rather limited. In most cases, outside 
work is done for accommodation or to enlarge the ring in 
order to secure all the necessary help. Rather than let a 
neighbor’s crop spoil, the ring outfit may thrash for a few 
farms. Outside work is done at the customary rates. 


USING THE RING PROPERTY FOR PRIVATE PURPOSES, 


It sometimes happens that a member may desire to use 
some of the partnership property for personal use, for ex- 
ample, pulling hedge with the engine, or using the engine 
to bale hay or saw wood, when the baler and saw are private 
property. Questions of this kind arise occasionally, and 
the members: usually agree on a fair price to charge for the 
use of the property in question. One ring charged $5 a day 
for the use of the engine, with no oil or fuel furnished. 


CAPITAL INVOLVED AND PLAN OF PURCHASE, 


The amount of capital necessary to finance a ring depends 
upon the amount of equipment included in the outfit and 
the kind of machinery bought. When a ring buys all the 
machinery new—separator, power, huller, and possibly a 
corn sheller or a silage cutter—and builds a shed to house 
the same, the total capital required usually amounts to $3,000 
or $4,000 under usual conditions. More capital is required 
at present, since the war prices of machinery are about 60 
per cent higher than normal. In some cases reported the 
amount was less, as second-hand outfits were obtained at a 
very reasonable price. 

When it is possible for the company to hire a good engine 
or some other part of the equipment it may not be advis- 
able to buy. In some cases, the engine or separator is hired 
from an outsider, and the common investment is thereby 
lessened. Where a tractor is a part of the farm equipment, 
it is often used to supply the power. Then the purchase 
of a small thrasher, especially made for the purpose, re- 
quires but a comparatively small outlay and the total invest- 
ment is not excessive. 

In reply to the question, “ What was your plan of pur. 
chase?” most of the rings reported that each member as- 


sumed an equal share and the note given in payment for the 
98911°—yeK 1918—— 19 
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outfit is signed by each. Sometimes the tenant and the land- 
lord jointly purchase a share. In this way, there is no diffi- 
culty in financing the enterprise. In a very few cases re- 
ported, shares of different sizes were issued and the members 
bought them in unequal amounts. 

Each member is usually charged the customary rates for 
thrashing, and the gross receipts represent all the money col- 
lected for the services of the outfit. After the ordinary - 
expenses are paid, labor hire, repairs, fuel, and oil, the net 
proceeds are applied as payments on the note or given as a 
dividend after the note is paid. 


PLANNING THE WORK IN ADVANCE, 


It is customary in some rings to discuss the work of the 
season at the regular meeting before the thrashing begins, 
and definitely plan for it. The aim is to learn how each 
member can best help. Some are assigned to work in the 
field or on the wagons, others to handle the thrashed grain. 
Each man remains at his job throughout the season or is 
responsible for it. If he desires a change, he must find some- 
one to take his place. Thus each one knows where he is to 
work and no time is required in making assignments at the 
different jobs. The same wagon beds or racks remain in 
use all season, and need not be transferred for each move. 
Usually each member agrees to furnish a water boy at his 
own place. 

In some cases the members agree to begin work at 7 a. m. 
when the weather permits, have dinner at 12, and quit at 
6 p. m., unless the job can be completed within half an hour. 

The general practice is to charge the customary rates for 
thrashing, regardless of ownership. Those inside have the 
advantage of getting their work done first and of sharing in 
the dividends earned. 


COOKING FOR THE HELP. 


The old custom of boarding the help at the place where the 
machine happens to be at meal time is not satisfactory, es- 
pecially when the whole crew can not sit at one table. The 
problem of cooking is not only a serious matter for the 
women, but the cost is no small item of expense. As a re- 
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sult of a breakdown or a change in the weather, the thrash- 
ing plans may be changed and the expense and work of pre- 
paring meals greatly increased. Several rings have dis- 
cussed the meal question, and some have adopted the plan of 
carrying their dinner pails and horse feed. In this case 
meals are served to the machine crew only, though hot coffee 
is served to all hands. A number of others follow the plan 
of serving only the noon meal, all going home for supper. 
Any plan which will reduce to a minimum the expense, 
labor, and worry of thrashing should be worthy of con- 
sideration. 


ARRANGING FOR THE THRASHING HELP AND SETTLING THE 
DIFFERENCE IN THE LABOR FURNISHED. 


The amount of help to be supplied by the different mem- 
bers is determined in various ways. Each one is usually ex- 
pected to furnish help in proportion to the amount of thrash- 
ing he has to do. The number of men is sometimes based on 
a given grain acreage, for example, a man to 20, 30, or 40 
acres. It is rather difficult to form a good working ring and 
have each member furnish precisely his proportionate share 
of help. It is more satisfactory to require each man to 
furnish a definite amount of help at each job, and then adapt 
some plan of settling the difference in the amount of labor 
furnished. In some rings the members are left to adjust 
that between themselves, each member endeavoring to 
furnish as much help as he receives, but this method is sel- 
dom entirely satisfactory. 

The plan followed in a number of other cases calls for a 
timekeeper to keep a record and make a settlement for the 
members. Of several methods of doing this perhaps the 
easiest and most practical is as follows: 

Each member is expected to furnish a given number of 
men and teams for each job in the ring, which may be based 
on his acreage to thrash. A day’s work for a man shall be 
regarded as 2,000 bushels of oats and its equivalent in wheat 
or rye. (For practical purposes, to determine this equiva- 
lent, divide the oats yields by 2, for most outfits thrash oats 
about twice as rapidly as wheat or rye.) This plan of de- 
termining a day’s work does not compel the timekeeper to 
keep tab of the hours of labor actually worked by the dif- 
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ferent members. He must keep or secure a record of the 
total grain thrashed for the different members, and record 
the nomber of helpers furnished on each job. In case of 
a breakdown, the loss of time is equally distributed, for the 
labor eredit is based on the actual grain thrashed. The fol- 
lowing model form shows the summary of a complete settle- 
ment of a season’s work in one ring: 


Summary of complete settlement of a season’s work in one ring. 


Ring members. 


Totals. 
King.| Ott. | Gray.| Kell. | Rowe.) Todd.| Eby. | Hill. 

Bushels of oats. ..:....-- 1, 800 750) . 1,150 620} 1,360) 1,800} 1,200 1, 000) 9,680 
Rye or wheat......-..--- 600 420 560 460) 510 640 700 600; 4,490 
Regular men furnished . - 2 1 ZN aay 2 2 1 1 2 
Total credit (days). ....-. 18.6 9.3 18.6 9.3 18.6 18.6 9.3 9.3} 111.6 
Credit ones pees ao 52. $55. 80) $27. 90] $55. 80} $27.90) $55. 80) $55. 80) $27.90) $27. 90'$334. 80 
Debit:O kia. Asneei- nee 54.00] 28.62) 40.86] 27.72} 42.84) 55.44} 46.80) 39.60} 335.80 
Balance -t2cse6. sa se.5 2 +1.80| —.72|+14.94 +. 18]412. 96|+36. 00 —18. 90/—11.70|....... 


a For labor at $3 per day. 
6 For grain thrashed at 1.8 cents per bushel (for labor only) 


It will be seen that the amount of grain thrashed for each 
member is placed directly under his name. For example, 
Mr. King had 1,800 bushels of oats and 600 bushels of wheat. 
The third line shows the regular men furnished at each 
job. Mr. King and three others who had large acreages of 
grain each furnished two men and the others one each. 
-In the column headed “ totals,” the total amount of oats 
thrashed for all the members is 9,680 bushels and of wheat 
or rye 4,490 bushels, equivalent to 8,980 bushels of oats, or 
a grand total equal to 18,660 bushels of oats. pee 
dae total by 2,000, the uber of bushels considered as a 
day’s work for a man, we have 9.3 days, which represents the 
time to do all the thrashing in the circle. Now since Mr. 
King and three other men furnished two men at each job, 

soci should get a labor credit of 2 times 9.3 days, or 18.6 days, 
and the ener members should get 1 time 9.3 days, or 9.3 


days’ credit each. This total credit in days is given in the 
fourth line. 
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The next line gives the credit in money for the time 
each one spent. While $3 per day was the value of the 
harvest help last year, in normal times it is considerably 
less. Its value must be governed by the current wages, so 
that each member will be willing to supply his share of 
helpers. Thus, Mr. King got credit for $55.80 ($318.6), 
and the others accordingly. The total credit for all the 
labor is $334.80. The timekeeper then charges each mem- 
ber according to the grain he has had thrashed. This is 
determined by dividing the labor credit ($334.80) by the 
grand total of bushels of oats thrashed and its equivalent 
in wheat or rye. Thus each member is charged 1.8 cents 
per bushel ($334.80+18,660). From this is figured each 
member’s debit for labor on grain thrashed.” Thus Mr. 
King, having 1,800 bushels of oats, plus the equivalent of 
1,200 bushels more in wheat (600 bushels wheat2), would 
owe the ring $54 for labor. But his credit for labor as given 
directly above in the same column is $55.80. Thus he has no 
actual outlay in money; on the contrary there is due him 
$1.80 for surplus labor. A glance at the various amounts in 
the same line will show how nearly each one supplied his 
share of work. Messrs. Ott, Eby, and Hill are in debt to 
the ring as shown by the minus signs, and after the time- 
keeper collects from them he can pay Messrs. King, Gray, 
Kell, Rowe, and Todd, who furnished more than their 
share of labor. The credit will equal the debit if the per- 
bushel charge is the result of an exact division. In this 
example the settlement shows a final balance of 98 cents 
($31.22 $30.24). 

This plan necessitates the handling of a very small amount 
of money, in fact, only the amount which represents the 
balance of the labor furnished. The money handled in this 
way by the timekeeper must not be considered in connection 
with that handled by the treasurer. 

Each ring must determine for itself the amount of grain 
to consider as a day’s work and a fair value for the labor. 
To settle differences in the amount of horse labor furnished, 
a team may be given the same or half the credit as that of a 
man and be included in the record in the fifth line of the 
above model form. 
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MANAGEMENT OF THE MACHINERY. 


In response to the question, “Do you hire an outsider to 
take charge of the outfit?” the replies show that the general 
practice is for the manager or captain to hire all the neces- 
sary help to operate the thrashing rig, to keep their time, 
and issue an order for their pay. When this is done, if the 
services of the men are not satisfactory, they can be dis- 
missed without trouble in the circle. In several instances, 
however, the engine and separator are operated by members 
of the ring at a given wage, and each assumes the responsi- 
bility of his machinery. In other instances the manager 
operates the engine and hires outsiders for the other regular 
work. Whenever members are detailed with the outfits 
they are paid fixed wages and are expected to take better 
care of the property than would someone with no financial 
interest in it. 

; ARRANGING THE ORDER OF THRASHING. 


The replies to the question as to how the thrashing order 
and route is determined may be summarized as follows: 

“ Alternate ends of run yearly.” 

“ Quitting place, beginning place next year.” 

“Last in wheat run, first in oats.” 

“Skip four jobs each year.” 

“From 1 to 10—10 to 1 in the circle.” 

“Whoever is ready first.” 

The local conditions must be studied before the thrashing 
order and route can be best arranged. The first three 
methods above cited are the most common. It is not a dif- 
ficult matter to make a good route when the farms are located 
on a road which incloses a section of land. Unless there is 
a considerable variation in the time when a certain grain 
crop can be thrashed, due to variety differences or soil con- 
ditions, the order should be definitely arranged beforehand 
so as to avoid trouble and enable the members to plan ac- 
cordingly. 

RING REGULATIONS. 

Whether a ring owns its outfit or not, there is need of a 
written agreement among its members. For practical pur- 
poses, it should be brief. The main features in the agree- 
ments of cooperation are usually something as follows: 
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SEcTION 1. That the name of this ring shall be 

Src. 2. That the officers shall be president, secretary-treasurer, man- 
ager, and timekeeper, elected for one year. 

Sec. 3. Duties of officers: 

a. It shall be the duty of the president to call meetings and to pre- 
side at the same; to act as chairman of a committee to settle disputes 
which may arise between members, the other two committee members 
to be selected by the disputing parties. 

b. It shall be the duty of the secretary-treasurer to keep a record 
of the business transacted at the regularly-called meetings in a book 
provided for the purpose; to keep an account of the number of bushels 
of grain thrashed on each job and to submit a statement of the thrash- 
ing bills at the second regular business meeting; to keep account of 
all money received and paid out and to keep receipts or bills for the 
same. 

c. It shall be the duty of the timekeeper to keep a record on each 
job of the men and teams furnished by each member; to get from the 
secretary-treasurer at the end of the season figures on the total num- 
ber of bushels of grain thrashed and to submit at the second regular 
meeting a statement showing the amount of credit each member may 
have for extra work or the amount he may owe when he has not sup- 
plied his share of help. [This is based on the prices given in section 
6 and may be calculated aceording to the method described on pages 
PAST GO 25S) 

d. It shall be the duty of the manager or captain, when the rental 
plan is followed, to secure the services of the thrashing rig designated 
by the ring and to arrange definitely the time when it must begin 
work, or, if the outfit is owned by the ring, to be responsible for its 
management; to hire the men to operate the machinery in case they 
are secured outside the circle, to direct the work in all details—look- 
ing after the necessary supplies of fuel, oil, and repairs—to change 
men to different jobs if found necessary; to keep an account of the 
sacks, the canvas, or any property of this kind and to return the 
same to owners for repairs. He shall treat all members in a courteous 
manner and endeavor to avoid quarrels and disputes by just decisions 
and fair treatment. 

Src. 4. The owner of the grain shall be the sole judge as to the 
condition of his grain for thrashing. 

Src. 5. The per-bushel charge for thrashing grains shall be as fol- 
lows, regardless of membership, unless otherwise changed: Oats, 
; barley, ; wheat, ; rye, , and clover, 

Src. 6. That each member shall be given credit for man or team 
Jabor furnished at the rate of $ per day each. That a day’s 
work shall be based upon 2,000 bushels of oats or its equivalent in 
wheat or rye. Settlement for labor differences shall be made on this 
basis unless otherwise changed by the members. 

Suc. 7. Wheat and rye shall be thrashed on the first round of the 
machine and oats on the second. Any member, if he prefers, may 
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wait and thrash all of his grain at the same time. The second round 
shall follow the first in reverse order unless otherwise changed. If 
a member for any reason loses his turn in either round, his turn shall 
come last, unless the members otherwise arrange. 

Src. 8. The thrashing order for wheat shall be as follows: -------- 
ee. ek ee , and the reverse for oats. 

Src. 9. Three-fourths of the members shall constitute a quorum to 
do business, New members shall be elected by a majority vote of 
the total membership. 

Sec. 10. Each member by signing the cooperative agreement of the 
ring thereby agrees to abide by the rules and regulations and will en- 
deavor to work for the best interests of the club, and respond to a call 
for help from members in preference to outsiders. The penalty for 
violation of regulations may be the refusal of the other members to 
furnish help to the one in question. This action must be based upon 
the majority decision of the committee. 

Sec. 11. Two regular meetings shall be held yearly, at = 
one the first Tuesday night in July and the other the third Tuesday 
night in September. The business of the first meeting shall be mainly 
that of formulating plans for the season’s work. At this meeting the 
ring should (1) vote on the admission of new members, (2) arrange 
for the transfer of shares in case a member moves away, (8) make 
the necessary change in the thrashing onder, and (4) make any de- 
sired change in the thrashing rates or the prices which govern the 
value of labor differences. The business of the second regular meet- 
ing shall be mainly the settlement of accounts and the election of 
officers for another year. The order of business should include: (1) 
The report of the secretary-treasurer, which may give a summary of 
all the grain thrashed and the total expenses and submit the ac- 
counts of the different members who are expected to pay cash or 
give a note for the same; (2) the submission of unpaid bills for pay- 
ment; (38) the timekeeper’s report on the total amount of labor 
furnished by each member and the account of each [a settlement for 
the labor difference is expected at this time or as soon as the work 
is all completed]; (4) miscellaneous business; (5) election of officers 
for the following year; (6) amendment of the regulations. 


The above regulations embody most of the essential points 
covered in the different sets of agreements studied, and they 
are submitted mainly as a guide in getting a ring started. 
The duties of the various officers may be assigned as the mem- 
bers see fit. Likewise any of the provisions not applicable 
to a given organization may be modified or eliminated as the 
conditions may warrant. 


RING OWNERSHIP AND MANAGEMENT OF THE THRASH- 
ING OUTFIT VS. RING HIRING. 


Ring ownership necessitates more or less partnership capi- 
tal with a financial risk, while the hiring plan requires no 
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investment whatever. Either form of organization demands 
a spirit of cooperation—the united action of several men 
engaged in the same business—which is the keynote of suc- 
cess in modern business. Any movement which encourages 
this tendency of cooperation among farmers is well worth 
while. 

The ring-hiring plan of solving the thrashing difficulties 
is a very satisfactory method, providing a good outfit can 
be hired at the proper time, and providing it does not require 
the cooperation of too large a group of men. With the 
proper conditions, the ring can then secure most of the 
benefits of cooperation without any investment whatever, 
and the dissatisfaction which may arise from a common 
investment in property is eliminated. 

RING OWNERSHIP OFTEN A NECESSARY MOVE. 

The fact that ring ownership does involve difficulties which 
have caused several failures does not seem to hinder the 
spread of the movement at present. In many instances 
there seemed to be no other alternative, and during several 
years of experience many of the old difficulties of owner- 
ship have been overcome. The necessity for ring owner. 
ship in certain cases is evident from the following replies 
submitted in answer to the question, “ Why did your mem- 
bers find it advisable to buy an outfit ?” 

“Unable to get an outside machine that was satisfactory.” 


“ Hard to get a good rig and had to wait.” : 
“ Had to wait two or three weeks and then get a worn- 
out rig.” 


“ Labor shortage to run a large outfit.” 

“To save the grain and thrash when it is fit.” 

In a number of instances, the farmers experienced the 
partial loss of a crop or had been seriously delayed in get- 
ting the thrashing done. Usually, it is not the high price of 
thrashing nor the desire to make it a money-making scheme 
that prompts the farmers to buy outfits, but a desire to own 
their rigs so they can thrash the grain when it is ready, save 
the larger percentage of it, put the straw under shelter in 
much better condition, and get the season’s work finished 
sooner. This leaves more time for the regular farm work. 
If the thrashing can not be done cheaper, the difference is 
more than offset by the many advantages, and for this 
reason the farmers readily decide to make the venture. 
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USUAL OBJECTIONS TO RING OWNERSHIP. 


No move which involves cooperation, even though no capi- 
tal is involved, can be uniformly successful, for groups of 
men vary in their ability to hang together. The following 
replies received in answer to the question, “ What is the 
worst objection to ring ownership?” show lack of complete 
harmony : 

“Discord among members.” 

“Every member wants to thrash first.” 

“Letting the other fellow shoulder the responsibility and 
then finding fault with him.” 

“Too many members who are either kickers or slackers.” 

The 53 answers may be summarized as follows: 


Lack of ‘competent help, 100 laree arin gs en ee ee 4 
DISSAESEMEHOM CULO VaArLO Us) Calis eee ee 9 
No‘objection with! good: management]! 29s Saree Se 2 
Novobjection: 22 See ee. ieee 8 Se ee el oe ee 38 


The fact that 38 out of 53, or 75 per cent of the replies, 
indicated no objection to the ownership of rigs, is largely 
due to the more recent tendency to organize in smaller 
groups and thus avoid the main objections to the movement. 

The one main cause of dissatisfaction has been too large a 
membership. This is shown in the following statement by 
the vice president of a large concern that manufactures 
thrashing machines: 

“Where there is a large association of members, dissatis- 
faction of one nature or another usually arises, resulting in 
the splitting up of the association and the placing of the rig 
in the possession of good operators that are capable of doing 
custom work.” 


SUCCESS OF RING OWNERSHIP OF THRASHING RIGS, 


It is impossible to determine what percentage of the ring 
purchases of thrashing rigs prove to be successful. The 
opinions of men vary. This is a recent statement of an of- 
ficial of another large thrashing machine concern: 

“There are a good number of farm thrashing companies 
throughout the State of Indiana, and it is our opinion that 
90 per cent of these companies operate successfully and satis- 
factorily. Occasionally you will find them where there 1s 
disagreement and the organization breaks up, the ring dis- 
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bands, and the thrashing is done by some custom operator. 
However, on the whole, we believe that it is a sucecssful 
proposition.” 

The economical and financial possibilities of ring owner- 
ship are indicated by the experience of the following rings, 
which also represent three of the smaller-sized thrashing 
units. 

1. Kxample of a large ring—Up-to-Date Thrashing Co., 
Livingston County, Ul.; organized in 1914; 10 members, 
shares owned in unequal amounts; 15 farms in ring; part- 
nership capital, $3,275; equipment includes a 20-horsepower 
steam engine, a water tank, a separator with 34-inch cylin- 
der, a corn sheller, and a second-hand silage cutter. 

The practice thus far has been for the manager to hire 
outside help to run the engine and separator. The summary 
of the work during the first four years is as follows: 


Summary of 4 years’ work of a large ring. 


| 
Year. aang Speltne He ue Gross receipts. 
Bushels. Bushels. Tons. Dollars. 
LOL 4 a yaord sae Se eee. 46, 339 10, 128 515 1, 207 
POTS a et 2 ae 73, 699 14, 217 502 1, 767 
5771; a ape ene 43, 301 26, 643 496 1, 245 
LER. Aieeras oe agen 73, 234 None. 940 1, 756 


The customary prices are charged for all the thrashing 
done. At the end of the fourth year the treasurer reported 
$282 on hand. Out of the money ordinarily paid for custom 
work the outfit had met all expenses and paid for itself, 
and it was considered good for at least 6 or 7 years more 
service. 

The total thrashing force usually employed in this ring 
for field work is as follows: 

Ten men with teams to haul bundles; 5 pitchers in the 
field; 8 men with teams to haul the thrashed grain; 2 men 
to help unload grain at the barn; 1 man on the stack; 1 man 
to operate the stacker; 1 man to clean up about the machine; 
1 water boy; 3 men with the outfit. 

This represents a force of 27 men. A ring of this size de- 
mands good, capable management to insure success, and this 
company has been very successful and the members are well 
pleased with the results. 
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2. Example of a medium-sized ring—Brush Ridge 


Thrasher Co., Marion County, Ohio; organized in 1905, 5 
tenants, 8 landowners; original partnership capital, $2,700; 
members signed notes in payment and let outfit pay for 
itself; equipment included a 32-inch separator, a clover 
huller, a 20-horsepower engine and a shed to house the outfit. 


The work done the past two seasons is as follows: 


Summary of 2 years’ work of a medium-sized ring. 


Year. Oats. ‘Wheat. Barley. | Clover. 
| Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. | Bushels. 
MOU re ore cee los an = Seinen a eata 26, 200 4,030 400 | 61 


1918° sae eeae eee ee | 27, 163 5, 224 BSN) 1740 


A limited acreage of grain is thrashed for outsiders. The 
total acreage of grain thrashed averages about 650 acres. 

The success of the outfit is indicated in the following state- 
ment by S. R. Reber, one of the officers of the ring: 

“We bought our first outfit in 1905 and paid for that and 
bought another in 1913. We paid up the last note this last 
November, 1918, with a balance of $13.67 in the treasury.” 

This is a good example of the medium-sized rings. The 
help needed to run the outfit is not so large but that it can be 
managed successfully without great difficulty, and the acre- 
age is large enough to make it a financial success. 

3. Haamples of the small ring—Organized in 1918, Fay- 
ette County, Ohio; members, 3 landowners; partnership 
capital, $1,000; this represents only the cost of a small] 22- 
inch separator which has a clover-seed attachment; the 
power furnished is the 12-24 farm tractor used on the farms; 
grain acreage in the circle, about 400 acres; thrash for a few 
outsiders only. 

The work done during the season of 1918 is as follows: 
2,800 bushels of oats, 9,000 bushels of wheat, 100 bushels of 
clover seed. 

The thrashing crew was as follows: 

Five men with teams and wagons to haul bundles; no field 
pitchers, used bundle wagons; 2 men with 125-bushel wagon 
beds to haul grain 3 miles away; 1 man and a boy to manage 
outfit and to help some with grain. 

Thus a total crew of eight men and a boy, with seven 
teams, successfully thrashed with this small outfit and de- 
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livered each day about 750 bushels of wheat to the elevator, 
3 miles away. The use of a bundle wagon is not a very 
common practice in the Corn Belt, but this ring and several 
others in which it has been tried find it saves two or three 
helpers. The use of a gas engine also dispenses with the 
water boy, and the engineer has time to help considerably 
about the separator. 

Mr. Edwin E. Sedwick, Alexis, Tl., and two others, with 
a total grain acreage of 180 acres to thrash, each have a 10-20 
farm tractor, and last year they secured a 20-inch cylinder 
separator. Mr. Sedwick writes as follows concerning its 
success : 

“Five of us, with my 14-year-old daughter to scoop back 
the grain, did all of our thrashing from the field in good 
shape in 11 days’ time. Each man pitched his own load. 
We think this plan far ahead of the old idea of exchanging 
help. We get our straw in the barn in good shape, which is 
a great saving. As we had a big job, we paid for one-fourth 
of our separator this year with the money ordinarily paid 
out for custom thrashing; I think there will be more out- 
fits of this kind sold next year.” 

Pasko, Armstrong, Sahr Co., Huntington County, Ind.; 
organized September, 1917; partnership capital includes a 
20-inch cylinder separator, which cost $900, a clover huller, 
corn husker, a hay baler, and a machine shed 27 by 34 feet; 
acreage of grain to thrash, 400 acres; thrash for no outsiders; 
the custom thrashing prices are charged. 

The thrashing work done during the 1918 season was as 
follows: 14,000 bushels of oats, 1,400 bushels of wheat, and 
the net receipts were $180. 

The president of this company, Mr. Armstrong, also sent 
this statement concerning the success of the company: 

“Using the farm tractor for thrashing helps to pay for it, 
and we can thrash when the grain is ready. There should be 
no more than 6 members in a ring, for 6 men can operate a 
small machine and more are apt to cause trouble.” 

The officers in this company consist of a president, secre- 
tary, treasurer, and machinist, who also acts as timekeeper. 


FINANCIAL RETURNS. 


Out of the 70 replies from rings to the question, “ Will the 
outfit pay for itself?” 52 said, “yes,” 16 said it would in 3 
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pypeats) and the rest said “if not in cash, it will in saving 
ae crop.” 

It is evident from these reports that a rig, when well 
managed, under favorable conditions, can pay for itself 
within 5 years, after which the cost of thrashing is very 
trival. The life of an outfit depends upon its care and the 
extent of its use, but judging from the experience of several, 
it will give good service for from 10 to 15 years. 

In several cases, 20 per cent to 25 per cent dividends were 
declared. When it is possible to find a manager who can 
handle a large outfit successfully, and thrash at least 800 
acres of grain in the circle, the financial return can be much 
greater than that for a smaller outfit, no matter how success- 
fully run. The difficulty lies in the trouble to find competent 
managers who will work for the best interests of a large 
group of men. 

PRESENT TENDENCY OF THE MOVEMENT TOWARD RING 
OWNERSHIP. 

During the past two or three years, the number of out- 
fits sold to farm organizations has greatly increased, and the 
tendency at present is toward the formation of smaller co- 
operating units and the purchase of smaller outfits. This 
is largely due to two reasons, (1) the necessity for the more 
economical use of labor, and (2) advent of the farm tractor. 
This power can be well utilized to run a small thrasher, 
which, complete with a wind stacker, a self-feeder, and a 
weigher, costs about $1,200. The present tendency of the 
movement is indicated by the following statement of a 
representative connected with one of the leading thrashing 
machine companies: 

“Most of the farmer clubs consist of only just enough 
farmers to make one good ring, so that they can get all their 
thrashing done in about 15 days. All the thrashing is com- 
pleted in seasonable time, so that all the grain may be saved 
to the best advantage. We believe that for 1919 the farmer 
club business will ne increased considerably, especially a lot 
of the smaller-sized separators will be sold to 2, 3, or 4 farm- 
ers, or just enough so that they can be ready to operate and 
not have more than is necessary to make the full outfit so 
that they can do their thrashing in a short time, then im- 
mediately get busy with the rest of their farm work.” 


THE REDISCOVERY OF AN OLD DISH. 


By Herpert P. Dayts, 
Dairy Division, Bureau of Animal Industry. 


A VALUABLE FOOD WHICH LACKED RECOGNITION. 


ANY an old-time cherished dish has gradually disap- 

peared from its accustomed place on the American 
table. Sometimes its very existence has been almost for- 
gotten. Such was the case with that stand-by of our grand- 
mothers, “ Dutch” or cottage cheese. Nearly all those of 
the older generation will remember having seen their 
mothers make this delicious cheese. It was good and they 
liked it, but for some reason it has largely disappeared. 
Cottage cheese has been made in a small way, it is true, but 
its appearance in the meal of the average family has been 
all too rare. One might have thought this cheese had been 
guilty of a crime, since it had apparently been dropped by 
polite society. There was more or less reason for the city 
family’s not making cottage cheese. Seldom was there milk 
to spare, and when there was the small quantity was used 
in cooking. Cities with a large foreign population, how- 
ever, did consume a considerable quantity of cottage cheese. 
Much of it was of inferior quality, but as it was almost al- 
ways used for cooking, that fact did not hinder its sale. 

The situation in the country districts was somewhat dif- 
ferent. Nearly always there was plenty of skim milk for 
making cottage cheese, but for some reason it was believed 
that skim milk or “ blue milk” was really of little value for 
human food. Every one knew that it was good for calves, 
pigs, and chickens, and that they made their best growth 
when it was abundant in the ration. The fact that skim 
milk can supply a rich and nourishing food for the family 
table was not recognized. 


EXTENT OF SKIM-MILK WASTE. 


It took a jolt to jar us from our lethargy. It required 
a great world war to make us realize the necessity of using 
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food wisely. During the war every effort was made to hunt 
out and eliminate waste and to make the best utilization of 
the food at hand.’ It was this search that revealed the im- 
mense food possibilities of that common dairy by-product, 
skim milk. 

Of the 84 billion pounds of milk produced annually in the 
United States, 41 per cent is used for buttermaking. In se- 
curing cream to make butter, approximately five-sixths 
of the original milk remains as skim milk. In other words, 
about 29 billion pounds of skim milk is produced as a by- 
product. What has this skim milk been used for? Some of 
it has been condensed, much of it has been fed to live stock, 
some of it has been used in cooking, but a considerable por- 
tion has actually been wasted. “ Blue milk,” or skim milk, 
has all too frequently run down the sewers of creameries and 
milk plants, especially during the spring and summer. In 
one factory, only a year ago, 25,000 pounds of skim milk 1s 
said to have been wasted daily, and in another factory 
10,000 pounds ran down the sewer every day. 

To obtain the better utilization of skim milk for human 
food, the Department of Agriculture inaugurated a nation- 
wide campaign. It was easy to see that much skim milk 
was available, but it was difficult to know how to get people 
to use it. There was a decided prejudice against milk from 
which the cream had been removed. How to convince peo- 
ple and make plain the great value of this product was a 
problem. Being a fluid, skim milk was thought to contain 
little or no nourishment. It therefore seemed desirable to 
devise ways of using skim milk in a more solid or concentrat- 
ed form. Cottage cheese offered the opportunity. Easy to 
make, palatable, digestible, it could be eaten alone or in a 
great number of dishes. In fact, few people realized the 
diversity of its uses. 


CONSERVING FOOD BY MAKING COTTAGE CHEESE. 


The food situation during the war demanded the sparing 
and careful use of meat; therefore, the food value of cottage 
cheese compared with meat was properly displayed. Cal- 
culations indicated wonderful possibilities. It was figured 
that if all the 29 billion pounds of skim milk were converted 
into cottage cheese, its food value would be practically 
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equivalent to our annual consumption of beef. So from an 
idea it grew to be a plan. People must be told that skim 
milk is valuable, that it can easily be made into cottage 
cheese of delicious flavor and high food value. But how to 
get the information to the city housewife and to the farm- 
er’s wife was the question. 

_ A call was sent to the various State colleges: “ Women 
trained in home economics are needed to demonstrate the 
making and use of cottage cheese in town and country.” 
Forty women reported at Washington within a fortnight. 
A week or more was devoted to intensive drilling on im- 
proved ways of making cottage cheese and using it in various 
dishes. Then the force went into the field and intensive 
campaigns of a week or more were conducted in the large 
cities from coast to coast. 


MANUFACTURE SHOWN BY MOTION PICTURES. 


Demonstrations were given many times a day to all classes 
of people, in home-demonstration club rooms, in community 
kitchens, in stores, in settlement houses, schoolhouses, cafe- 
terias, in fact any place that offered an opportunity for in- 
troducing the cottage-cheese propaganda to the people. In 
the denionstrations, cottage cheese was used alone, as a relish, 
in soups, in salads, in making meatlike dishes, and even in pie 
and custard. Meanwhile marketing specialists from the de- 
partment cooperated with grocers, mill dealers, and others 
in order that cottage cheese of high quality might be avail- 
able at reasonable prices. Dairy-manufacturing specialists 
visited creameries and milk plants where cottage cheese was 
being made or where there were possibilities for its manu- 
facture. They advised, assisted, and instructed in the mak- 
ing of a first-class product. Moving-picture theaters showed 
notices of the meetings and pictures of the various ways of 
serving cottage cheese, and in many instances exhibited the 
department’s two-reel feature film, “Why Eat Cottage 
Cheese?” In this film, the various steps in the manufacture, 
handling, and use of cottage cheese were graphically por- 
trayed, and in that way instructed thousands of people who 
were not able to attend the demonstrations. 

The demonstrators often were received with skepticism by 
the city housewife. She doubted whether cottage cheese 
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could be used in the variety of ways suggested, but if she 
attended the demonstrations and saw prepared and actually 
tasted the delicious dishes displayed, all doubt was quickly 
dispelled. “I never dreamed that cottage cheese could be 
used in so many ways,” was a remark frequently overheard. 
Many a husband has been served with cottage-cheese soup, 
sausage, or salad. Like Cesar, the women demonstrators 
came, saw, and conquered. The success of such an effort is 
hard to gauge. Exact figures are usually difficult to obtain. 
In one city, the quantity of cottage cheese sold daily 
jumped from 10 pounds to nearly 3,000, and in another 
from 350 pounds to more than a ton. The creamery which 
formerly poured 10,000 pounds of skim milk down the 
sewer every day later turned it into 700 pounds of cot- 
tage cheese. Restaurants, cafés, hotels, clubs, and dining 
cars added cottage cheese to their menus, and, what was 
more important than all, it was served in many homes. Cot- 
tage-cheese banquets and lunches, at which cottage cheese 
was used in practically every dish, came into vogue. 


A COTTAGE-CHEESE MENU. 


The following menu was served at the banquet of a prom- 
inent club of an eastern city: 


First Course: ASTONISHMENT. 
Cream of Cottage-Cheese Soup. 
Croutons. 

Second Course: INTEREST. 
Cottage-Cheese Cutlet (No meat). 
Creamed Potatoes. Mustard Pickles. 
Graham Muffins. Whey Sirup. 
Third Course: ADMIRATION. 
Cottage-Cheese Salad. 

Wafers. 

Fourth Course: Drvorton. 


Cottage-Cheese Tart. 
Mints. 


The occasion was a great success. The food was good, in 
fact delicious, and even the critical went away thoroughly 
delighted. In some places, the enthusiasm reached such a 
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PLATE XXXVII. 


FIG. 1.—COTTAGE-CHEESE CLUB SANDWICH, PALATABLE AND NUTRITIOUS. 


FIG. 2.—COTTAGE-CHEESE LOAF, A SUBSTANTIAL MEATLIKE DISH. 
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pitch that the common greeting was: “ Good morning; have 
you eaten cottage cheese?” If we are to believe the indi- 
cations, the success was very real. 


THE FARM CAMPAIGN FOR COTTAGE CHEESE. 


While not so spectacular, the farm campaign was no less 
successful. It was not carried on with the wave of en- 
thusiasm that attended the city effort, but was a steady, con- 
stant, and, it is believed, effective effort to reach the people 
in the rural districts. A cottage-cheese worker was sent 
into nearly every State to train the State and county home 
demonstration workers, that they as well as she might be 
prepared to teach farm women the making and using of 
cottage cheese. The work was well organized. Whenever 
possible it was carried on through the farm bureaus with 
men and women county agents as leaders, but all agencies 
working for the betterment of country life were enlisted. 
There was no lack of skim milk. On most farms, indeed, in 
the North, there was an abundance which was being used for 
feeding live stock. To be sure, some was used for human 
food, but the quantity so utilized was pitifully small. In 
the South less was available, but as the people realized the 
human-food value of skim milk, the demand for cows in- 
creased. 

So far as time and funds would permit, the States 
were covered systematically, county by county. Meetings 
were held at convenient times and _ places, in_ school- 
houses, Grange halls, churches, and in private homes. The 
women came doubting but were willing to be convinced. 
Too often the farm diet was without variety, meat and po- 
tatoes being the great stand-bys. In some localities, for 
months at a time, only salt meat was served. Seemingly the 
economy of using dairy products was not appreciated. That 
they were sold so completely that the farm family did not 
use them was indeed surprising, yet it was true. Gradually 
cream had disappeared from the farm table, followed in many 
instances by whole milk. Frequently skim milk was served, 
but who ean like oatmeal with only a little skim milk? The 
result was that its use gradually declined. In other words, 
the people who were producing such a vital food did nov 
use it. This was the situation that the demonstrators had to 
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face when talking cottage cheese. “Why, skim milk isn’t 
worth anything,” was a common remark. To produce de- 
licious food from this little-valued product seemed amazing. 

Remarks like “TI never realized that you could make good 
things to eat from skim milk” were often heard. 


ADDED FOOD VARIETY FOR FARM TABLE. 


While skeptical at first, farm women were eager to learn. 
In a short time, from the farthest southeastern part of the 
country to the Northwest and from New England to the 
western coast, farm women were making cottage cheese and 
giving it to the family, not only alone, but in many attrac- 
tive and tasty dishes. It furnished a much-needed variety 
for the farm table. Many took up the making of cottage 
cheese on a larger scale to sell to neighbors or to take to 
town. Selling cottage cheese was found to be profitable. 
One young girl, by making cottage cheese on Saturdays and 
selling it in town, was able to pay her way through a term 
at college. Girls’ and boys’ clubs in several States took up 
the work and found it one of their most interesting and 
profitable lines. 

In at least one instance, cottage cheese steed a dairy herd 
from slaughter. A little 9-year-old girl, who attended a 
demonstration, learned to make cottage cheese, thus utilizing 
the skim milk from her father’s herd. It turned the tables. 
An unprofitable herd became a profitable one, and dairy 
cows were saved at a time when none could be spared. 

The ingenious ways of preparing cottage cheese often led 
to interesting incidents. At one place where supposed sau- 
sage was served, a prominent chemist refused to believe that 
it contained no meat. Only a practical demonstration of the 
preparation and cooking of the dish convinced him. A 
fireman who attended a cottage-cheese exhibit remarked: 
“These things are fine: Why did we have to wait till war 
time to have good things to eat?” 

When properly and carefully made, cottage cheese rivals 
its more aristocratic sisters, Neufchatel and cream cheese. 
Made by the process introduced by the women demon- 
strators, it became a new product, not the common dry, 
tough, grainy, sour-tasting cheese that tended to repel both 
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eye and taste, but a smooth, fine, rich, creamy product that 
appealed to all. Put up in a neat, attractive package it was 
readily sold. 


SKIM MILK FOR HUMANS OR HOGS ? 


Sometimes the question arose, “Is it better to turn skim 
milk into cottage cheese or feed it to the hogs?” for meat 
was vitally needed. This seemed a fair question, and the 
correct answer was sought. Investigation showed that when 
fed with corn or other grains, as is necessary, 100 pounds of 
skim milk would produce about 5 pounds of dressed pork. 
Compared with that, the same quantity made 15 pounds of 
cottage cheese. Now every one knows that cottage cheese is 
practically equal to most meats for furnishing that blood- 
and-muscle-building element, protein. With about three 
times this element of human food produced when made into 
cottage cheese, there seemed to be no argument left. 


TO MAKE THE BENEFITS PERMANENT. 


The main effort is over, and looking back, we try to find 
the real accomplishments. Certainly it is not too much to 
say that the American people, both in town and in country, 
have rediscovered an old dish. A food much used by former 
generations has been reestablished in society, but, more im- 
portant than all, millions of pounds of skim milk have been 
converted into a palatable, digestible food. 

Tt is too much to expect that cottage cheese will be used 
continuously in as large quantities as it was during the 
campaign. It is not too much, however, to look forward to 
a constant use of so valuable a food in thousands of homes 
where formerly it was not known. By no means the 
least accomplishment was incidental. The American house- 
wife has been made to appreciate more fully the true value 
of dairy products. A food shortage developed the use of 
a valuable by-product the continued use of which will be a 
permanent benefit to the health and welfare of the American 
family. 

The extent to which cottage cheese will be used in the 
future depends largely, of course, on its quality. Like many 
other dairy products, it is highly perishable, and should 
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have the same consideration as other foods requiring proper 
handling and, in warm weather, refrigeration. Even a 
knowledge of its high food value will not induce the public 
to use cottage cheese which is unpalatable. This fact sug- 
gests the advantage of marking the package with the name _ 
and address of the maker, in order that consumers may be 
able to make later purchases of cheese which has proved 
satisfactory. 


PUBLICATIONS ON COTTAGE CHEESE. 


The following publications of the Department of Agricul- 
ture on the manufacture and use of cottage cheese may be 
obtained on application to the Secretary of Agriculture: 


Cottage-Cheese Dishes. “Office of the Secretary, Circular 109. 

How to Make Cottage Cheese on the Farm. Farmers’ Bulletin 850. 

Manufacture of Cottage Cheese in Creameries and Milk Plants. 
Department Bulletin 576. 

Ways to Use Cottage Cheese. Bureau of Animal Industry Leaf- 
let 18. 

Cottage Cheese—An Inexpensive Meat Substitute. Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry Leaflet 24. 


FOLLOWING THE PRODUCE MARKETS. 


: _ By G. B. Fisxxz, 
Investigator in Marketing Fruits and Vegetables, Bureau of Markets. 


Pee BONG by faith rather than by sight has sometimes 

been recommended as wise policy, but produce growers 
used to find it frequently and mightily disastrous when they 
followed it perforce, before the establishment of the Crop 
and Market Reporting Service of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Of course, some of them are still fol- 
lowing the faith system of growing and marketing because 
they have not seen fit to use the eyes furnished them by the 
Government reporting service, and these are still planting, 
gathering, and marketing at random. A constantly increas- 
ing number, however, are looking around and ahead, seeing 
what other sections are doing, finding where any shortage 
or surplus is likely to be produced, ascertaining special ad- 
vantages or disadvantages in consuming centers, and gen- 
erally getting a forecast of the market from crop and other 
conditions, the country over. Thus the more farsighted 
southern potato growers take into account the volume and 
probable movement of the northern crop and the amount of 
the old crop likely to be left over until spring. Even the 
northern growers may put in a late acreage and top-dress 
the crop if the general situation suggests a shortage caused 
by a reduced acreage or by a hard spring frost in parts of 
the northern territory. 


IMPORTANCE OF CROP FORECASTS. 


Texas onion growers use every means to ascertain the 
amount of old northern stock in storage and the rate at 
which it is going to market. The southern growers of cab- 
bage, celery, and other special crops make similar calcula- 
tions. Orange growers in Florida and California judge the 
outlook as affected by the probable supply of northern apples 
during the winter and spring seasons, and the northern 
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orchardists are interested in the citrus-crop prospects as 
affecting the demand for northern fruit. 

Producers of hothouse crops also have a similar general 
problem. Said a well-known eastern lettuce grower some 
years ago before the Government crop and market reporting 
services had been developed: “ I would give $500 a year for 
quick news of the acreage and condition of southern lettuce.” 
He could hold back his crop or advance its maturity consid- 
erably by a variation in greenhouse management. When 
news of a destructive freeze in the South reaches northern 
growers of hothouse products, if they are on the alert, seed 
beds and moisture are promptly regulated to take advantage 
of the shortage soon to occur, while near-by box dealers at 
once look up available supplies to meet the coming emer- 
gency. Unexpected weather conditions may enable a dam- 
aged crop to recover quickly or may destroy a promising 
outlook, but in the long run the comparatively few growers 
who study country-wide conditions are likely to come to 
good markets with large crops more often than the average 
growers. 

EFFECT OF GROWERS’ VIEWPOINT. 


The majority of growers are likely to plant more or less 
unconsciously by the past rather than by probabilities. For 
this reason, a crop that paid well one season is likely to be 
overplanted the following year. Thus the short and high- 
priced potato and onion crops of 1916 were followed by very 
heavy planting in 1917 and also by liberal planting in 1918. 
The short bean crop of 1916 has been followed by a great 
increase of acreage in each of the two following years. The 
rule to plant lightly after a bad crop and heavily after a 
large one is not always safe, but it has proved safe oftener 
than the opposite course. Since official price statistics are 
now available for several years, the wise grower can plan his 
planting for the market in the light of a definite knowledge 
of the probabilities. 


STEADYING INFLUENCES ON THE MARKET. 


In marketing, this general principle of one extreme fol- 
lowing another is frequently in evidence. Markets that are 
scantily supplied to-day may soon be glutted, but the ship- 
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per who acts promptly according to market reports of 
scarcity can often reach such markets early and receive the 
advantage of high prices, Handling shipments correctly in 
this respect requires all the judgment the shipper may pos- 
sess even with the most prompt and reliable market news 
that he can secure. The recent development of a class of 
large distributors able to direct shipments successfully is 
doing much to equalize prices in the various markets of the 
country. The figures supplied by the railroads to the United 
States Department of Agriculture show that the greater part 
of some crops shipped long distances is shipped not direct 
to markets but to “ gateways” and sent to final destination 
by diversions at these points, the diversions being made by 
order of the shipper in accordance with the condition of the 
various markets or with sales made while cars are rolling. 
By this system many markets are kept fully supplied by 
purchases of car lots soon to arrive, or within one or two 
days’ run of those markets. This has a steadying effect on 
prices and usually tends to discourage consignment ship- 
ments to such points. 


COMPETITION AND COOPERATION. 


All shippers now have access to official market informa- 
tion which enables them to judge for themselves regarding 
the probable market conditions at the time when their ship- 
ments should arrive, and to act accordingly. With the less 
perishable crops like northern potatoes and apples, they 
may ship almost anywhere at any time, and may hasten or 
delay the movement if market conditions warrant such 
action. Thus during the past season, some of the southern 
potato growers, knowing the short crop forecast for Virginia 
and Maryland, and suspecting the beginning of a better 
market, held their potatoes a few weeks and were rewarded 
by advancing prices. For the same reason, some northern 
growers dug and marketed their potato crop a little earlier 
than usual. A short crop of anything in any leading pro- 
ducing section creates an opportunity for producers in a 
competing section. 

On the other hand, greatly increased acreage and a fav- 
orable crop outlook in a prominent producing section may 
suggest the need either of haste or of delay in marketing 
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the product from some other sections the. output of which 
normally comes to market at about the same time. In some 
seasons the supply is too great to be marketed satisfactorily, 
even without special competition from other sections, and it 
is such conditions that often force growers to unite for self- 
preservation. At these times they are in a frame of mind 
to cooperate in grading, packing, shipping, and advertising 
the product and to seek and develop new markets. Such 
efforts, begun as a last resort, have often vastly improved 
the position of growers, securing increased returns not only 
in the seascn of emergency, but also in the normal years 
that may follow. 
OFFICIAL MARKET NEWS. 


Growers often fail to obtain the full benefit of the official 
market information supplied by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in the form of daily market news bul- — 
letins, weekly market reviews, and monthly news articles. 
There are 82 permanent branch offices of the Bureau of Mar- 
kets and numerous temporary stations in shipping areas 
which bring this news within reach of practically all ship- 
pers. (See figs. 13 and 14.) This market news is of two 
general classes: First, price information, and, second, con- 
ditions affecting prices, such as car-lot movements, diver- 
sions at specific points, supply both present and in sight, 
the demand, and the weather. 

In studying market reports, it is soon noticed that the 
price itself is a “short range ” indicator of conditions. Some 
markets may be relatively high and others lower than the 
rest. The following week the relative price situation may 
be reversed, owing to the arrival of new supplies in one 
set of OSs and the clearance of stock held in the other 
markets. Sometimes such conditions may be forecasted by 
noting the reports from shipping sections naturally supply- 
ing these markets with certain products, and observing the 
dates of beginning shipments, in connection with prevailing 
conditions of ie and temperature. 


MARKET DIFFERENCES AND PREFERENCES. 


Some markets have a more or less permanent reputation 
for certain price features. A great market like New York 
may show extremes lower than other markets at times be- 
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cause it receives tco much stock in poor condition, but often 
such a market may top other markets in prices paid for 
extra-fancy produce. Hence a large proportion of the earli- 
est and choicest portion of a crop is likely to be shipped to 
such markets. 

Well-known preferences exist in various markets, like 
that of the northeastern cities for red apples, or of certain 
southwestern cities for red onions. The price reports will 
suggest these preferences, which are more prominent in times 
of general oversupply. Small cities at times offer the best 
markets because they have been more or less overlooked in 
direct shipments of produce, but they are naturally subject 
to quick oversupply and then become the most unsatisfactory 
consignment points. Generally speaking, the smaller car- 
load markets are supplied by dealers who buy outright and 
do not solicit consignments. 


INFLUENCE OF THE WEATHER. 


Weather conditions affect the consuming markets in the 
large cities somewhat differently from the markets in pro- 
ducing sections, and the two sets of markets do not always 
move 1n agreement. 

The consuming markets are affected considerably by 
weather, which sometimes stimulates the demand for certain 
products and sometimes demoralizes conditions by interfer- 
ing with delivery or by injuring the quality of much of the 
stock. 

In the producing sections, rainy or cold weather or ex- 
treme heat may interfere with gathering the crop, or may 
threaten its destruction, thus causing a temporary advance 
in price; or it may hasten the maturity unexpectedly and 
thus cause a sudden increase in supplies at the shipping 
stations. Under such conditions, prices may vary at ship- 
ping points independently of the consuming markets, that 
is, an advance or decline in price may be carried further in 
a shipping section than in the consuming market. 

Although occasionally prices are relatively higher in the 
shipping section than in the distributing market, usually 
they are relatively lower, for the reason that the buyer at 
the shipping point takes considerable risk in purchasing for 
cash, and accordingly demands a considerable margin of 
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profit to cover his possible losses in shipping to a market 
which may decline while the shipment is on the way and 
where his sales may be adversely affected by the weather. 

On the other hand, buyers at shipping points may be over- 
confident of an advancing market and pay higher prices 
than are subsequently realized in the distributing markets. 
Thus, last summer, prices f. 0. b. Virginia shipping stations 
were at one time higher for potatoes than were quoted at 
any time in most large northern markets. Very hot or very 
cold weather may interfere with gathering and packing, 
may cause damage during storage and shipment, and during 
marketing and delivery upon arrival. 


A NATIONAL VIEWPOINT NOW POSSIBLE. 


A general study of the car-lot movement as reported in 
official market news bulletins and reviews, when considered 
in connection with crop estimates and weather reports issued 
by the United States Department of Agriculture, should 
enable the shipper to judge of the progress and length of the 
shipping seasons in the different sections. He soon learns 
to decide when a section probably has passed the peak of 
its shipping movement, and to note the rate at which a later 
section is coming forward. Often there is an intervening 
short time when certain markets will be scantily supplied 
_ and his own shipment will find a ready market. The time 
required for shipments to reach the distant wholesale market 
should be taken into account. Often the heavy or light car- 
lot movement of one week is reflected in the prices of the 
following week when the supply is being distributed at the 
distant market. A steady and rapid falling off in shipments 
from a certain section will suggest that by the time the 
shipper’s stock can reach the market the movement in the 
competing section will be reduced still further. 

The shipper should keep clearly in mind the main facts 
concerning his own and competing sections, the acreage, 
probable amount of shipments, and the time of beginning 
and end of the season. For some perishable lines, like straw- 
berries, peaches, and melons, the shipping season for any one 
section may be very short, and a quick change in weather 
conditions may so affect the time and rate of shipments as 
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to cause violent fluctuations in the distributing markets. 
Shippers must be alert to take prompt shinies of such 
conditions. 


SALES AT SHIPPING POINTS. 


Besides considering all such points as those which have 
been suggested, the shipper has to plan how to handle his 
crop under his local conditions. In seasons of shortage and 
high price, his course may be comparatively plain. If he is 
in a large producing section, buyers usually will be on the 
spot offering cash on delivery at the station or warehouse. 
If in a smaller crop section, local buyers may be scarce and 
commission dealers will urge shipment or perhaps offer to 
buy the products f. 0. b.—that is, paying the price agreed 
upon when a shipment is loaded on the cars or when it is 
delivered in the city to which it is consigned. 

In times when the large markets are oversupplied, the 
local buyers, even in leading shipping sections, may be 
reluctant to take risks and the grower himself is obliged to 
assume the hazards of delay, damage, and unfavorable mar- 
kets at the time of delivery, and perhaps also the risk of 
shipment to unknown dealers hundreds of miles away. 
These risks are reduced when shippers cooperate to the ex- 
tent of making large and regular shipments of uniformly 
graded stock. They will then be likely to investigate their 
markets and dealers with due care, communicating with the 
consignee by wire when necessary, and perhaps they wiil 
have a broker or expert salesman to represent them in the 
distributing markets. 

The distant small shipper, not located in a large shipping 
section, is at especial disadvantage in a time of heavy pro- 
duction. He can not profitably ship bulky products in less 
than car lots, on account of the cost of transportation. If 
his crop is not too bulky in proportion to its value, or if the 
price rules high, he may ship small lots by express. He may 
even to a limited extent find a market by parcel post, or he 
may sell by motor-truck service in neglected near-by markets. 


CONSIGNMENTS AND OFFICIAL INSPECTION. 


Growers who live near large markets or have a good local 
demand have comparatively few difficulties, but a vast num- 
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ber of producers throughout the country find it advisable to 
consign to commission dealers occasionally or all of the time. 
This plan has often provided a cash outlet for products that 
otherwise would have been lost. The old evils of unfair 
rejection of shipments, false grading, unjust claims of 
damage by reason of weather or otherwise—all such abuses 
may be reduced by the present system of official inspection. 
Services of Government inspectors of the Bureau of Markets 
in leading market centers are available to shippers at a 
charge of $2.50 per car. The official inspection certificates 
are legal evidence with regard to quality and condition on 
arrival and are used as a basis for the settlement of disputes 
between the shipper and the receiver and in reference to loss 
and damage claims against the railroads. 


MEANING OF THE MARKET TERMS. 


In day-to-day quotations the actual changes may be slight, 
but the careful observer soon learns to form an opinion of 
the probable trend, especially for the less perishable products 
not subject to sharp, sudden changes because of the necessity 
of marketing the supply quickly regardless of demand. 

The reader of the reports may notice, for instance, that 
potatoes generally are holding prices fairly from day to day 
and from week to week, with the advances more prompt than 
the declines and values gaining only a few cents when com- 
pared with the week or fortnight before. Under such con- 
ditions he considers the market “firm” and promising if 
there are only moderate car-lot supplies in sight. If the ad- 
vances are fairly sharp and the declines slight and quickly 
overcome, he considers the market “strong” and notes the 
reports of the condition of the crop, the shipments, and the 
weather, to form a judgment of the length and extent of 
the anticipated market improvement. 

On the other hand, the declines may be sharp and per- 
sistent, continually reaching low points and making shght 
and short recoveries, a condition which characterizes mar- 
kets more or less “ weak,” according to the frequency and 
extent of such movements. 

Occasionally prices may sag almost imperceptibly, simply 
falling a little short of the previous top quotations from time 
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to time, so that the decline is scarcely noticeable except by 
comparison with the level of the previous week or month. 
This is a “ dragging ” market, and may precede either a fur- 


(See page 287 for names 


news service on fruits and vegetables during the 1918-19 shipping season. 


Tia, 14.—Location of the 91 temporary farmers’ service offices at shipping points maintained by the market 
of offices and crops reported.) 


ther decline or a change in the upward direction. Each 
man must form his own conclusions in the light of all the 
conditions affecting supply and demand. 
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Location of the 91 temporary farmers’ service offices in producing 
sections shown in figure 14. 


State. Station. Crops reported. 
Uae MALMO erst ets stelein ae Presque Isle...........| Potatoes. 
2. Massachusetts ...... Northampton......... Onions. 
3. Connecticut........ Hanttord. eo 5.022 oe Peaches. 
As New: ¥ Orkcccsace. << Rochester... socceckn oss Apples, pears, onions, peaches, cabbage, 
celery, potatoes, dry beans. 
5. New York. .....-22.. Westileld 252500 <22< Grapes. 
6. New Jersey......... Woodstown: ...<:2...- Potatoes. 
7. New Jersey.......-- Hammonton.......... Peaches. 
8. New Jersey.......-- reehod - no. peat 3 527 Potatoes. 
9: New Jersey......--- Swedesboro. .......... Sweet potatoes. 
10. Delaware........... Belbywilles2 = ste Strawberries. 
11. Delaware. .-........- Se tes Re ee ae Se Cantaloupes, watermelons. 
12. Maryland..... -| Cumberland...........| Peaches. 
13. Maryland........... Pocomoke City -.....- Potatoes. 
1 Malta: oe oe oe Wanehester25- cer 2223 Apples. 
EDS VICI 2 eee wen ORGY Ea see tee eee Potatoes and sweet potatoes. 
1 Go Van PAS ee oe ae NOTIONS s sx <n pases =f Strawberries, potatoes. 
17. North Carolina. -... Elizabeth City........ Potatoes and sweet potatoes. 
18. North Carolina. .... @hadbourns-22.. 22.55. Strawberries. 
19. North Carolina. ...- Laurinburg. .....-...- Cantaloupes, watermelons. 
20. North Carolina. .... Waynesville...........| Apples, potatoes. 
21. South Carolina. .-.-. Wallis One Sse eee a Asparagus. 
22. South Carolina... ... Mersett. 52 o5--es<- Potatoes, cabbage. 
23. South Carolina. ..-- Blackyille....2-5. 3. 2<5 Cantaloupes, watermelons. 
2a: GOOTgia. 5. =. Lee Thomasville...........| Watermelons. 
25s GeOrpiaus-ce.c---nae Fort Valley.....+--.--- Peaches, watermelons. 
26. \GOO°gIa... - cs 5- eo ke Fitzgerald........-....| Cantaloupes. 
Dien COOLER Wc ae nc = ease MAGCOR 2 = tees ce Joes) Watermelons. 
ZO. BONA. 2.5 acess STALK Osan aceite esas Strawberries. 
20s BIOMIGR Sook oo. ceon- Miami. to. ase = Tomatoes, cabbage. 
B04 HlOndass 3 ie. see Plant: Citys 5-85 o>. 32: Strawberries. 
OHUSMLD Fe. 5 Ol: See ee Palmetto. cn. ccon5-- <= = Tomatoes, strawberries, lettuce, celery, 
cabbage, mixed vegetables. 
32> BlOMdaoc.c cascee me Bids iinioes S'S amet Potatoes. 
oe EOLIGAS.. le etle<sctaae Ocala sent oo tahage o2 2 Watermelons. 
See EN OLIG Bae cccwisieyee nian Sanford 72.22. 58-55 - Lettuce, celery. 
BOL OULGS renee a oete rere ere TeOS DUN ese gate Cabbage. 
BOG MOLL ee spe cwigsteea = oe Orland 0.2 ttc aes os Oranges, grapefruit, lettuce, mixed vege- 
tables. 
37. Tennessee.....-.--- Chattanooga...........| Strawberries. 
88. Tennessee.....-.--- Pum Doldt.. 5 cape. => - Strawberries, tomatoes. 
Bo VK CNUUICKCY asda s an Bowling Green........| Strawberries. 
40" mentucky 2.22.2 .25 Louisville. 2.2.2. ..2.<2 Onions, potatoes. 
ANE OBIOS Deeresens--2e Port Clinton .).5222 22 Peaches. 
ADOT O hacen pee eae | COIL 28. Somes s aicipse a Onions. 
Ade Indiana-se- eee ons) J UNCOUON 2-2 oes =e Cantaloupes. 
AAT Indianal.ven eos ==, Walkerton...........- Onions. 
ApeMiIchigall sossennes <= Benton Harbor........| Apples, pears, cantaloupes, grapes, peaches, 
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Location of the 91 temporary farmers’ service offices in. producing 
sections shown in figure 14—Continued. 


State. Station. Crops reported. 
46.. Michigan..--.-:-. =. Grand Rapids......--- Potatoes, dry beans. 
47. Michigan ..9:./----- Kalamazoo...-..------ Celery. 
48. Wisconsin.........- Waupaca ......-.----- Potatoes. 
49° ‘WisecOuSifss2-..---< IReeing! 2s ase esos Cabbage. 
50. Minnesota.......--- Moorhead -asec- ror = Potatoes. 
61. Lowatcscchee eases Museating..o2----2=--- Cabbage. 
52. NOW Be sec ede cesar Council Blufis........- Grapes. 
oo MASSOUMise se eo s-cc er Kansas City. -5-----5-- Potatoes. 
64, Missomtion se .5.2- a. Charleston .--5.2222 555 Watermelons. 
55. Missouri.- 222-2 ass: Sz, JOse ple. <2 eens Apples. 
56. Missouri...-...--=s- Monettecn.-5-8-2e = ae Strawberries. 
57. Arkansas. 22.222. 2 | PUGSOMIG me aane2 2- ae e Strawberries. 
58. Arkansas. .-.....--- Fort Smith---~.2.- 2. <- Potatoes. 
59. Arkansas. .22-..-22¢ Nashville..............| Peaches, cantaloupes, watermelons. 
OO Arkansas ae. s—- ee snae Rogersisc2. s5--- 4-2 see Apples. 
61. Mississippi......»...| Crystal Springs........| Tomatoes, cabbage. 
62. Louisienasse.--2 se 5. Hammond _225.2------ Strawberries. 
63. Louisiana..._.-....- Alexandnia..--.----=-.- Potatoes. 
64. Oklahoma... .-=+.- Chickasha. oa-<ce-s=6 Watermelons. 
65. Okdahoma.._.-..--- Muskogee . 2-2 -..-52-- Potatoes. 
66. Nexas ee Jaseece- 3 Laredo: tsaocesa- seine so Onions, cabbage, lettuce, spinach. 
67, Texasc- nue eeeee WHSSIGH onan teeta sae Onions, cabbage. 
68. Nexase foo aecee Eagle Lake............| Potatoes. 
69 eTexaSSe we - shesao cee Crystal City cose ote ad Onions. 
(MUM Keo. f: SE Sear ee ae Jacksonville--=- 2... Tomatoes. 
Le NGRSAS hae clas erate 2 Hempstead’-2- s2s.ss= Watermelons. 
12 NOXAS aaa c ee eee Dallnszen eae aes Peaches, onions. 
Toe LOROSi eee ene eee AUSUULE ones ace eoeeaae Spinach. 
74. New Mexico........ Albuquerque.....-.-.. Potatoes, dry beans. 
to. Colorado: 77-2 =.--- Rocky Bord.--29ss.e Cantaloupes. 
WG. Colorado. <2-- 5.2255 Palisade....... eases o ae Peaches. 
tis COLORSC ON. o 265 5.- oe Greeley -2-..3-- senses Potatoes, cabbage, dry beans. 
#8.) Colorados.-..2. 4-255). Monten vista. seen se sore Potatoes. 
29.) Colorad 0... 98552 .42.| MP SODia tet. a. eee ee Peaches. 
80. Colorado............| Grand Junction .-__..- Apples, peaches. 
Si (Nebraska - 22-42 see Aliances 225.2 dencce Potatoes. 
82. ila eee ee meee Ogdeti-cie.acsecescmeee Peaches. 
83. Idaho .| Idaho Falls............| Potatoes. 
Bd) Arizona oes ete) phoenix eet see ete ere Cantaloupes. 
85. (Califomia...2..----. Brawley............-.-| Cantaloupes. 
86. California..-.......- hutloGkcc. ces on eee Cantaloupes. 
87. California. sosesecee: San Francisco. ........ Dry beans. 
&8. Califormia.-........- Sacramento. .......... Peaches, pears, plums, grapes. 
89. Californiasieas 2, WEES OSs ee eee ee ae Grapes. 
90. Washington........ ARLE cee a eee Peaches, pears, prunes, potatoes. 
91. Washington .._..... Spokane sccescoc---5.e Apples. 


LIVE STOCK AND RECONSTRUCTION. 


By Grorce M. RomMet, 
Chief, Animal Husbandry Division, Bureau of Animal Industry. 


SITUATION CREATED BY THE WAR. 


HE Great War’s effect on live-stock production has been 

profound the world over. Excepting only wool in Aus- 
tralia and horses in America, all kinds of animal products 
and all kinds of domestic animals have shared in the advance 
in prices. The price advance which began almost immedi- 
ately with the Kaiser’s defiance of civilization in 1914 cul- 
minated in 1918. Record prices, both for market stock and 
for pure-bred animals, were broken right and left. For ex- 
ample, on the Chicago market, native beef steers reached a 
price of $20.50 per 100 pounds live weight on December 11, 
1918, with an average price for the year of $14.65. A car- 
load of hogs sold at $20.95 per 100 pounds in September, 
1918, and the average for the year on the Chicago market 
was $17.45, excluding pigs. Lambs had an up-and-down 
time of it, but broke records also, Coloradg lambs bringing 
$22.10 in April, and outselling spring lambs for the first 
time. 

Prices for pure-bred animals have been the highest known, 
all breeding nations sharing in the general prosperity. A 
Shorthorn bull in Argentina at $39,600, a Hereford in the 
United States at $31,000, an American Berkshire boar at 
$10,000, and a Holstein bull calf in the United States at 
$100,000 are reported sales indicative of the confidence 
breeders have in the future of the breeding business. A sale 
average of $1,865 from one of our leading Shorthorn herds 
marks a record for this breed second only to the New York 
Mills sale. 

One of the most remarkable developments of the year was 
the Hereford “boom” in England. The dispersal of the 
well-known Hayter herd brought an average of $2,556.12, 
the top being the bull Ringer at $48,200. About the same 
time, a former owner of Ringer sold one of that bull’s sons 
for $35,400. No better indication of confidence in the future 
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outlook of live-stock breeding can be found than in Great 
Britain, the home of most of our improved breeds of live 
stock, and it is a significant fact that nearly all the animals 
sold during the year at the 1918 British sales were bought 
by British breeders for British herds and flocks. The export 
trade has had little to do with these prices. British breeders 
are laying the foundation for the work of the reconstruction 
period. 

The insatiable demands for meat directly or indirectly 
due to the war have been wonderfully well met by American 
live-stock farmers. Europe’s home supply of meat and milk 
has declined sharply, owing in part to the actual loss of ani- 
mals but more to the shortage of the concentrates needed for 
meat and milk production. During the last year of the 
war shipping space was at a high premium. Every ship 
the Allies could spare was thrown into the trans-Atlantic 
service in order to rush American soldiers to the battle front. 
Bulky freight could not be shipped unless it was of a mili- 
tary character. Food for human beings therefore had 
precedence over feed for animals. It takes less shipping 
space to send to Europe a ton of bacon, beef, or condensed 
milk than it does the feed required to produce this amount of 
food. Europe in consequence had to get along as well as she 
might without feedstuffs from America. America, there- 
fore, sent meats and other animal products in enormous 
quantities. 

It was a feat of which the American farmer has every 
reason to be proud. For more than 10 years every agency 
in the United States which is in touch with agricultural 
progress has urged an increase in beef production. The 
peak in cattle production in the United States in propor- 
tion to population was reached in the census year 1900. In 
that year there were 89 head of cattle of all kinds per 100 of 
the human population, in 1910 there were 67, and the number 
was 64 on January 1, 1919. The number of cattle other than 
dairy cows was 67 per 100 people in 1900, as many as the 
number of all cattle 10 years later. Other cattle decreased to 
45 per 100 people in 1910 and stood at 42 on January 1, 1919. 
There has, therefore, been a marked disparity between our 
increasing population and our beef supply since the year 
1900. In fact, at the opening of the war we had actually 
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ceased to play an important part in the export fresh-beef 
trade. For the fiscal year which ended June 30, 1914, we 
exported less than 7,000,000 pounds of fresh beef. However, 
our beef-cattle stocks were slowly increasing and we were 
therefore in a better position to furnish a considerable quota 
of beef for European needs than if the decline of 1890 to 
1910 had not been checked. Dairy cows have held quite 
steady during the last 30 years; we had 26 for each 100 of 
‘the population in 1890, 23 in 1900, 22 in 1910, and 22 on 
January 1, 1919. The pork supplies sent abroad in such 
staggering volumes have been partly made up by the usual 
surplus, which, however, had been declining before the war, 
and also by an increase in production, especially in 1918. 
Lamb, mutton, and poultry products have not been exported 
in any important quantity, but these products played a vital 
role in releasing for export other foods, such as beef and 
pork products. 

An important source of meat and dairy products for Eu- 
rope was obtained by actual sacrifices on the part of the 
American people. The moral effect of these sacrifices on the 
people of England and France was of the utmost import- 
ance. Next to the military service, nothing America has 
done is so much appreciated among the allied nations as 
the Nation-wide movement in the United States to reduce 
meat and wheat consumption by voluntary effort. In the 
United States the sentiment against any one who refused to 
live up to the rules of the Food Administration was such 
that people were branded as “slackers” if they did not ob- 
serve the published rules. England used meat and sugar 
cards and France bread and sugar cards. Each person’s 
allowance was definitely fixed and beyond his allotment he 
could not go. If he wanted to eat a week’s allowance in a 
single day he could do so, but he could get no more until the 
next week,* 

WHAT HAS EUROPE DONE? 


As a member of the American Agricultural Commission 
to Europe, the writer was charged specifically with the study 
of live-stock conditions. He was instructed to ascertain 


1The writer was in England on the first gasoline-saving Sunday in the 
United States. The success of that effort made a great impression on the 
minds of British people. 5 
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(1) how well farmers and breeders in the allied countries 
were meeting the war’s demands and keeping up their herds, 
(2) what more American live-stock producers could do than 
they were already doing in order to hasten the successful ter- 
mination of the war, and (3) what assistance, if any, 
America could render in the work of live-stock reconstruc- 


tion. 
THE MAINTENANCE OF HERDS. 


The fear has been freely expressed that the war has caused 
a slaughter of live stock which is almost irreparable. It is 
true that in some regions the damage done both directly by 
invasion and indirectly by shortened feed supplies, especially 
high-protein cakes, has been considerable. The invader 
wielded a two-edged sword, and he wielded it with one eye 
cast on the greatest possible damage to the enemy and the 
other on the greatest possible amount of benefit to Germany 
in the economic reconstruction after the war. The iron and 
coal fields of Belgium meant raw material to German fac- 
tories; the Germans seized them. The French sugar-beet 
industry meant competition in the world’s markets with 
German sugar; the German armies destroyed three-fourths 
of the beet-sugar factories in France. The German farmers 
of the Rhine provinces had envied for years the fine draft 
horses of Belgium; the Germans compelled the sale at public 
auction of all but a few which were quickly rushed across 
the Dutch border, and to-day there is scarcely a horse left 
in Belgium except those used for military purposes. The 
invaded territory of France is regarded by the French as 
swept clean of domestic animals, and probably rightly so. 
Serbia and other invaded countries doubtless suffered in a 
similar manner. What has occurred in the great unknown— 
Russia—and what will happen there before conditions be- 
come settled can only be conjectured. If people starve to 
death in Russia, which travelers just out of Russia say 
will happen, many animals will starve also, but the star- 
vation of human beings will be most acute in the cities 
and there may be rough forage enough in the country dis- 
tricts to pull the animals through. However, the almost 
complete demoralization of Russia has extended to the 
farms, and production of farm products fell off pitiably in 
1918. 
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How many animals have been lost in Europe as a whole is 
therefore largely guesswork. An estimate of 100 million 
head has been made in the United States, and a Canadian 
authority has been recently quoted with a larger estimate. 
I venture the opinion that the total figure does not exceed 
75 million and probably is nearer 50 million. By far the 
largest part of this total is sheep and hogs, both of which 
come back quickly. 


LOSSES IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


The commission was somewhat prepared to learn that the 
decline of animals in the United Kingdom and France had 
been less than at first reported. The official figures available 
before we left Washington indicated as much. On our ar- 
rival in England the 1918 agricultural statistics had just 
been published, and from official British sources the follow- 
ing figures are compiled showing live stock in the United 
Kingdom and its component parts for 1909, 1914, 1917, and 
1918.1. The figures are for June 4 of each year. 


Tive stock in the United Kingdom. 
MEAT ANIMALS. 


Division and class. 1909 1914 1917 1918 2 

United Kingdom: 

(owe aud heifers. 24... °25- 4... 4,360,982 | 4,595,128 | 4,514,803 |............ 

Aitcatilese tL ESO. sh: LEED 11,761,830 | 12,184,505 | 12,382,236 |............ 

Scop iy eee 3 eerrmer eter 4. 2. 3 31, 839,799 | 27,963,977 | 27,867,244 |............ 

[Eii2 Ren ea elne  Adpiok a Neerede © Se ae 3,545, 531 | 3,962, 6151|| 3,007,916 |... 44.222. 
England and Wales: 

Cows and heifers. ...01)./..2.5..22c22. 2,359,066 | 2,484,220 | 2,464,794 | 2,577,970 

Allieatile-.S00952 -G2h ht  Osgeer2 | 5,844,817 | 5,877,944 | 6,227,148 | 6,200,490 

Shot kusn! ack Fee eee - 20, 290, 154 | 17, 259,694 | 17,169,857 | 16,475, 180 

TAT Net A 8 CE Bg ON i a A 2,251,068 | 2,481,481 | 1,918,541] 1,697,070 
Scotland: 

Cows andtheilers: 23:22:45. -s5.. 2222 435, 110 453,703 441, 802 451,949 

INT GEAR Cte SE os Seed tea ARERR 2 2 1,176,165 | 1,214,974 | 1,209,859 | 1, 208,696 

Slee see eee eee eens 7,328, 265 | 7,025,820 | 6,873,234 | 6,863, 168 

Bis ist eee aa er =e See ae eae 129, 819 152,768 132, 945 127,615 
Treland: 

Cowstandihelters..----2---202s2s+-00e% 1,566,806 | 1,657,205 | 1,608,207 |..--....---- 

PATI Gattile Hee t ete ott *erenece tes sf 4,740,848 | 5,091,587 | 4,945,229 )............ 

TIS) of sds See 2 ioe | ee MOO, 380 sl. 8,678) 468i), 8,824; 168). 4-2 4225- 

ieee ee ee eer et Ore 1,162,444 | 1,318,366 856.430) ewes vac 


1 The writer is indebted to Mr. FE. B. Shine, head of the live-stock branch of the English 


Board of Agriculture, for their figures. 
2 Figures for Ireland not available, 
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Live stock in the United Kingdom—Continued. 
HORSES ON FARMS. 


Division and class. 1909 1914 1917 1918 
United King domiss 522 e-se ae esses = 2,091,743 | 2,237,783 | 2,190,318 |...-..-.---- 
England and Wales..-..-...-.--- Aes cb 1,348,503 | 1,399,547 | 1,372,822 1,375, 830 
SCOLLAM Aine saB gs O een aa Se eee eee 204, 490 209, 360 210, 048 209, 883 
Lreland Jess aguas sce Sees ete aa aaa ee 528, 806 619, 028 597,692 |.......-.--- 


Without going into extensive detail, the reader’s attention 
is called to the following facts: There are practically the 
same number of cows and heifers and more cattle of all 
kinds in the United Kingdom than at the outbreak of the 
war and considerably more than in 1909, In England and 
Wales this is especially marked. Sheep have declined con- 
siderably, especially in England and Wales, but are ap- 
parently more numerous in Ireland than at the outbreak of 
the war, although fewer than in 1909. Pigs have fallen off 
sharply. Horses have held their own very well during the 
war and are more numerous than in 1909. 

The most serious problem the live-stock farmers confront 
in Britain at present is the supply of concentrates. The 
country went into the winter with a fraction of the amount 
of cake usually on hand and very little in sight. When 
we left for home, the war was still in progress and the 
ministry of food had announced that no concentrates would 
be available for fattening pigs. Preference was given to 
dairy cows, work horses next, and then breeding animals and 
young stock (dairy heifers, etc.). There was very little 
prospect for cattle fattening during the winter, both be- 
cause of the cake shortage and because of a short and poor 
root crop. Word coming from England during Christmas 
week indicates that the situation has improved somewhat, 
as concentrates are being allowed to pigs. 


BRITISH BREEDERS CONFIDENT. 


A. visitor to Great Britain is impressed with two outstand- 
ing facts in her live-stock industry: (1) The breeders have 
managed to get along very well in the face of a prolonged 
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war and have maintained the number of their herds remark- 
ably well, and (2) they have the utmost confidence in the 
future, 

Only pigs and sheep have declined in numbers in the 
United Kingdom. The reason for the decline in pigs is easy 
to determine. British farmers do not raise pigs on grass. 
They use kitchen waste and dairy by-products, but, above all, 
grain offals and other concentrates. Of course, the pinch in 
the supply of grain caught the pig raisers. The total num- 
ber raised is small, however, and the industry is of less im- 
portance to British farming than the sheep industry. So 
England depended on American pork products and let her 
own production lag for the period of the war. There is no 
indication, however, that the supply of choice breeding pigs 
was not kept going. Many herds did not have feed enough 
and the sows were in pretty thin condition. A college herd 
which the writer saw did not have feed enough to grow out 
the pigs. 

The sheep industry is in a more serious situation all over 
Europe than any other animal industry. England has been 
rather hard hit and her flocks have shown quite a decline, 
especially where they were run on a succession of forage 
crops, “ pastured,” as the English say. These sheep require 
a considerable amount of skilled labor, and the difficulty of 
getting it caused the sale of some flocks. High prices in 
1917 tempted many farmers to sell, as fat ewes brought as 
much as live wethers of equal weight. In Scotland and 
northern England a severe storm in April, 1917, in the 
midst of the lambing season, caused heavy losses. So far 
as the writer could ascertain the flocks which have been sold 
in Britain are those producing market stock. Pure-bred 
flocks are too valuable to sacrifice, and though there were 
many threats of sales for various reasons there are few 
if any actually recorded cases of pure-bred flocks being sold 
to the butcher. 

British breeders universally have confidence in the future 
outlook for the live-stock business. This is the reason why 
one does not see any evidence of slaughter of breeding 
stock. As a class British breeders are preparing for an ac- 
tive demand for breeding animals after the war. 
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Crossing the channel to France, we find that actual invasion _ 
has caused losses of a serious character. The number of 
sheep is about 6,000,000 less (40 per cent), horses 1,000,000 
less, pigs 3,000,000 less, and cattle 2,000,000 less than before 
the war. Perhaps half the loss in meat animals is repre- 
sented by the number in the invaded districts, which the 
French assume to be entirely lost and which no doubt are 
mainly destroyed. The loss in horses represents about the 
net destruction of Army horses. No one in France is worry- 
ing about the pig situation. There are sufficient supplies 
of breeding animals to come back quickly to normal pro- 
duction. 

Neither does the cattle situation seem to give every one 
the concern that the sheep situation causes. The cattle 
population has not suffered since the first shock of the inva- 
sion. That caused a decline of 2,000,000 head in the first 
year of the war. Since 1914 the number of cattle in France 
has declined less than 2 per cent and there are now more 
young cattle than before the war. In some parts of the 
country the cattle have actually increased in numbers since 
the beginning of the war. If, therefore, the country can 
prevent the slaughter of the young stock now growing up, 
some authorities believe that in 10 years France will have 
more cattle than ever before in her history. 

We found all authorities in France deeply concerned about 
the sheep situation. A drop from 16,000,000 to 10,000,000 
head during the four years is indeed serious, especially when 
wool and mutton are in great demand. The extremely high 
prices have had much to do with it, but the labor shortage is 
probably the principal reason, and the invasion itself ac- 
counts for about one-sixth of the total loss. The majority 
of French farms are unfenced. Cattle are tethered out and 
sheep herded. Shepherds went into the army, and it has 
been found very difficult to replace the skilled shepherds with 
tke labor material available. 
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Numbers in French herds before and during the war. 


Gisest Dee. 31, Dec. 31, June 30, June 30, | June 30, 


1913. 1914. 1915, 1916. 1917. 
Cattle: 
Ba S yt tesa erect Se 284, 190 231, 653 211, 343 221, 300 214, 764 
DUCOIS eS weston eco eae 1, 843,160 | 1,394,384 | 1,262,315 | 1,321,887 | 1,295,120 
COMMS ar ee - eos Fo srae 7,794,270 | 6,663,355 | 6,346,496 | 6,337,799 | 6,238,690 
“Breeders” (over 1 year). -|- 2,853,650 | 2,549,417 | 2,581,870 | 2,678,837 | 2,677,870 
“Breeders” (under lyear).| 2,012,440 | 1,829,434 | 1,884,825 | 2,032,102 | 2,016,860 
Totalicattle-....2 62225224 14,787,710 | 12,668, 243 | 12,286,849 | 12,723,946 | 12,443, 304 
Sheep: 
Rams over 1 year. .......-- 293, 640 258, 447 239, 832 209, 760 188, 204 
Ewes over 1 year.........- 9,288,460 | 8,390,863 | 8,033,886 | 7,143,685 | 6,463,720 
Wethers over 1 year. ....-- 2,580,810 | 1,881,295 | 1,572,236 | 1,411,211 | 1,139,320 
GTHDSER ee ee ee eee ne 3,968,480 | 3,507,756 | 3,637,235 | 3,314,555 | 2,795,350 
Total sheep. 22: ---- 2. 16, 131,390 | 14,038,361 | 13,483,189 | 12,079,211 | 10,586, 594 
Pigs 
BORIS Soe ge one cena omens oe 38, 560 36,179 31, 501 27,631 26, 090 
OWS a2 ots eetoescenewee. a4 906 , 790 802, 858 785, 989 660, 631 628, 040 
Pigs for fattening ....-..... 2,800,760 | 2,226,456 | 1,632,252] 1,317,432 | 1,300,840 
Pigs under 6 months.......| 3,289,740 | 2,859,994 | 3,041,054 | 2,442,404 | 2,245,310 
oval pipseseaeee es Cees | 7,035,850 | 5,925,487 | 5,490,796 | 4,448,366 | 4,200, 280 
HOLSes | eeeeret ae ee. et tate | 3,231,000 | 2,105,000 |2 2,156,000 | 22,246,000 | 2,283, 000 


1 From Le Troupeau Francais aprés trois ans de Guerre, Paris, Ministére de ]|’Agriculture, 
1918, and reports on file with U. S. Bureau of Crop Estimates. 
2 For Dec. 31. 


Obviously considerable liquidation resulted. No one is 
sure where French farmers will get the stocks to recuperate 
rapidly the French sheep-breeding industry. The United 
States has no sheep to spare, and the French may turn to 
Argentina or Australia. 

Although the nation has suffered much greater actual 
losses in animals than has Great Britain, the big live-stock 
problem in France this winter (1918-19) is the feed supply. 
French farmers are not quite so dependent on oil cakes as 
their neighbors across the channel, because they grow more 
legumes, alfalfa, clover, etc. However, the armies are call- 
ing for great supplies of forage, and the prices for all kinds 
of feed are so high that the providing of winter maintenance 
is a difficult problem. They see the future much as do the 
British farmers, namely, that there is bound to be a good 
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demand for all kinds of breeding animals for some time to 
come and that if they can prevent the slaughter of young 
animals now maturing they will somehow manage to find the 
feed to support them. 

French farmers were sending beef cattle to market in ex- 
cessively large numbers in October. During the week of 
October 14 nearly 10,000 beef cattle were received at the 
Villette market in Paris, a greater number than during pre- 
war times. In one day during that week 15,000 sheep were 
received, which is about the same as before the war. The 
pasture season was about over and there was no feed in 
sight to carry fat stock into the winter or to do more than 
supply rough feed through the winter until grass comes 
again. England’s problem is similar, and a shortage of 
native beef was regarded as certain from January to June 
in both France and England. The temptation to slaughter 
young cattle and cows will therefore be stronger in France 
than in England, for France has not used refrigerated beef 
to any great extent, except for the Army. The agricultural 
authorities hope that supplies of refrigerated beef will be 
adequate to keep prices down and that civilians will eat it 
rather than insist on having native beef. Good supplies of 
meat from America will therefore help French farmers ma- 
terially to prevent further loss in their herds. 

Taken. as a whole, therefore, French herds will be in a 
fairly good position to do their share in restocking deci- 
mated herds after the war. 


BREEDING HERDS IN CENTRAL EMPIRES. 


What the condition of the herds in the central empires is 
no one could tell us. However, the loud complaints of food 
shortage for human beings in Germany were not found to 
have much foundation in fact when our armies got into Ger- 
man territory, and it is a reasonably safe assumption that 
there has also been enough rough feed available for the 
actual maintenance of breeding stock. It is hardly likely 
that a people with such an eye to the main chance as the 
Germans would overlook the demand after the war for 
breeding animals, especially when the demand would come 
from adjacent territory. 
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POSSIBLE OUTLET FOR AMERICAN DAIRY COWS. 


The milk supply has been acutely deficient somewhere in 
Europe almost from the beginning of hostilities, because 
there has not been concentrated feed enough to keep up the 
milk flow of the cows. Breeding cattle can get along pretty 
well on coarse fodder, but milk cows must have concentrates, 
especially when good pasture is not available. The loss of 
dairy cows in invaded areas must be made good as quickly 
as possible, and America may be drawn on for such ani- 
mals. This can be considered a possibility of future trade 
developments but not by any means a certainty. 


WHAT AMERICA CAN DO. 


As a matter of fact, European farmers are not going to 
buy meat animals or dairy cows in the United States or any- 
where else beyond the seas if it can be avoided. It is not 
natural that they should. They will first draw on the near- 
by supplies with which they are familiar and which are 
already acclimated. However, America has a direct and 
very great interest in the rebuilding of the live-stock indus- 
try of Europe, both for humanitarian and for strictly busi- 
ness reasons. Our greatest service now and our best business 
policy is to furnish Europe with meat and dairy products, 
enabling European farmers to concentrate their entire efforts 
on the conservation of breeding herds and avoid all unnec- 
essary slaughter. The more Europe can draw on us for 
these products, the more rapidly she can restock and resume 
normal operations. 

In this connection the shipping situation must not be over- 
looked. It will be some time yet before the world has re- 
stored the damage done by the German U-boats. Therefore, 
shipping space will be at a premium for some time to come. 
Live animals require a great deal of room on shipboard, 
and freights are, of course, very expensive. It is much 
better from every standpoint to ship animal products, such 
as meat, condensed milk, butter, and cheese, than to ship 
live animals. 

THE HORSE SUPPLY. 


The horse industry presents an entirely different aspect. 
While British horses are quite as numerous on farms as be- 
fore the war, there has been such a large increase in the 
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amount of cultivated land in the Kingdom that actually the 
horse supply is short. Tractors were resorted to, and some 
of the obsolete English steam plows were brought back into 
service. In the cities the shortage of horses is most evident 
and one sees a large number of small donkeys and ponies 
used for light hauling. In France oxen have always been 
used much more extensively for farm work than in England. 
and the army demand on French farmers for horses was met 
by replacing them with oxen. While the French farms 
are a million horses below the prewar normal, there is no 
means of telling just how much effect the replacement has 
had on the horse situation. It has had some effect, because 
the price of horses in France is possibly a little less than in 
England. There is no doubt that breeders of Percheron 
horses in France have avoided sacrificing mares. The Goy- 
ernment has assisted them in their efforts to conserve their 
stocks and has requisitioned only barren mares. While 
1917 and earlier years may have seen some falling off in 
breeding, all authorities agreed that farmers bred more 
mares in 1918 than usual. So far as “seed stock” is con- 
cerned, French Percheron studs have not been injured seri- 
ously. Belgium, of course, was cleared of horses by the in- 
vaders, and from the reports current in military circles the 
Germans were not well supplied with horses during the 
fall campaigns. 

Horses in France and England are from twice to four 
times as high in price as in America. Ordinary farm work 
horses sell from $500 to $800, and choice geldings suitable for 
heavy city trucking bring $1,250 to $1,650 in Great Britain. 
The disparity between these prices and those common in the 
United States will become adjusted in time. How soon that 
time will come is uncertain. In fact, the opening up of 
the horse trade from America to Europe depends (1) on the 
number of horses demobilized from the armies, (2) on avail- 
able shipping space, and (8) on feed supplies. If the writer 
were a prophet he would venture on a date somewhere be- 
tween April 15 and September 1, 1919, with the odds favor- 
ing July 1 or thereabouts. 

Horses again present a possible exception, in the writer’s 
opinion, to the demand for American breeding stock. Al- 
ready representatives of the Belgian Government have visited 
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the United States to determine what, if any, supplies of 
Belgian horses can be spared from the United States to 
restock that unfortunate country. It is unknown whether 
any orders have actually been placed. 

The inquiries for Belgian horses are not unexpected. A 
novel situation is developing in England, however, in the 
growing interest in Percheron horses in that country. Grow- 
ing out of the remarkable record of grade Percheron horses 
from the United States with the British Army, an interest 
in our most popular breed of draft horse has developed in 
England which is of unusual historical importance, if, in- 
deed, it does not become important to our breeders finan- 
cially. Since the beginning of the war a few Percheron 
horses have been taken from France to England and a 
British Percheron Society was formed. Now interest is be- 
ing directed across the Atlantic, and in October a shipment 
of 26 Percheron mares and 1 stallion from the United States 
were landed at Glasgow and the animals were sent to Nor- 
wich, England, where they now are. There are rumors that 
the members of the British Percheron Society will look into 
the supply of available Percherons in the United States be- 
fore another winter comes. 


AMERICAN BREEDERS AND THE FUTURE. 


The war in effect is over. American breeders have loyally 
done their best to support their sons and brothers in khaki 
and their comrades in the armies of the Allies. What shall 
be the future course for American live-stock producers? 
Shall they enter a period of broad expansion or shall they 
adopt a more conservative policy? The possibilities of | 
America in agricultural production have not been ap- 
proached. When there is an incentive, especially a double 

incentive such as we have had in 1918 with wheat and hogs, 
~no one knows what American farmers can do even in the 
short space of a single season. There were, according to 
the Bureau of Crop Estimates, 65,000,000 pigs in the United 
States on September 1, 1918. If there were an average in- 
crease of only two brood sows bred on each farm the num- 
ber of hogs in the United States would be doubled in a year’s 
time. This country is the world’s great pork-surplus ter- 
ritory; yet even hungry Europe would find difficulty in con- 
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suming what we could actually produce in pork if we 
really extended ourselves to the utmost. Broadly speaking, 
the corn crop is the limiting factor in American pork pro- 
duction. So long as the crop stays around three billion 
bushels, the pork surplus will remain somewhat constant, 
with a rather slow but steady growth of production for local 
consumption outside that area. 

Good advice, therefore, in the hog industry seems to coun- 
sel holding steady at present production. In beef cattle we 
may expect to feel next year the effects of the western and 
southwestern drought. The slaughter of cows and calves 
in 1917 and 1918 on account of the drought, which, happily, 
is now broken, means slaughter of less than the normal num- 
ber of females in 1919 and 1920. Sheep may be affected by 
the falling off of the military demand for woolen goods, but 
fibers will recover more slowly than meats, and meats more 
slowly than cereals. We should bear in mind that the loss in 
sheep in Europe seems greater than of other meat animals. 
While the high wool prices of 1918 can not be expected to 
continue, future wool prices should be remunerative and the 
sheep industry profitable, if rationally and intelligently 
handled and if sheep are protected from prowling dogs. 

While accurate information concerning the meat supplies 
throughout the world unfortunately is lacking, there is 
reason to believe that the surplus now on hand in the 
Southern Hemisphere, if there really is a surplus, will be 
rapidly absorbed as soon as shipping becomes available. 
There are also the best of reasons to believe that for several 
years to come European farmers will slaughter a smaller 
_ number of meat animals than normally if sufficient supplies 

of meat can be secured from abroad. They must save so far 
as possible every female for breeding purposes. 

These facts, so far as they go, lead us to believe that 
American farmers and live-stock producers should pursue — 
a policy of moderate growth, expanding the meat-animal in- 
dustry in a rational, normal manner, improving methods, 
introducing more economical methods of feeding and man- 
agement, and by skill and science reducing their produc- 
tion costs to the lowest possible point. 


FEDERAL PROTECTION OF MIGRATORY BIRDS. 


By Grorce A. LAwyeEr, 
Chief U. S. Game Warden, Bureau of Biological Survey. 


BIRD PROTECTION AN ECONOMIC QUESTION. 


HE MYRIADS of migratory birds that fairly astounded 

the early explorers of this country before its virgin 
forests had been destroyed, its green fields trodden to dust 
by the feet of tramping millions, or its silences broken by 
the din of thousands of cities, have inspired the writing of 
volumes of literature. These volumes have told of the 
wanton and thoughtless slaughter of the birds, and have 
given warning of their certain disappearance with the set- 
tlement of the country and the usurpation of the forests, 
fields, and streams that had furnished shelter, food, and 
breeding places for these feathered hosts. Other volumes 
have set forth the steps that should be taken to save the birds 
from the ultimate extinction threatened by the acts of people 
ignorant of their real economic value, and have told of 
the annual destruction of millions of dollars’ worth of for- 
ests and crops by injurious insects formerly kept under sub- 
jection by the birds. Yet all the while the birds were actu- 
ally being exterminated, in spite of such protection as could 
be afforded by the laws of various States. 

The food value and economic importance of the migratory 
birds of the United States, amounting to many millions of 
dollars annually, justify the widespread interest in their 
preservation. Not less important is the esthetic value of 
birds—the inspiration and stimulus which they give to the 
moral. sense, and the charm and beauty which they lend to 
the life of all our people. Researches by the Bureau of 
Biological Survey into the economic value of insectivorous 
birds have proved that they insure the farmer against out- 
breaks of insect pests, a most serious menace to the agricul- 
tural wealth of the country. Valuable in other ways are the 
game birds, which not only furnish delightful and pleasing 
recreation to the great army of American sportsmen, but add 
materially to the food supply of millions of people. 


STATE PROTECTION OF BIRDS. 


The measures necessary to insure adequate protection for 
bird life have been well known, but diversified and selfish 
303 , 
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interests have prevented the States from putting these meas- 
ures into effect. The protection of birds during the mating 
season and while on their way to and from their breeding 
grounds has been of prime importance, but until recent years 
few States have given much attention to this important 
matter. In fact, any protection by a closed season on hunt- 
ing is in a large number of States comparatively recent, 
owing to the generally accepted but erroneous belief that 
migratory birds need no protection and can be hunted when- 
ever present from the time they make their first appearance 
in spring and fall. : 

The growth of sentiment for the conservation of so valu- 
able a resource by preventing destruction through spring 
shooting of game birds, and by enacting other protective 
measures, has been notable in the last half century. The 
number of States affording waterfowl no legal protection 
has come to be in inverse ratio to the number prohibiting 
all spring shooting, while between these extremes are all 
gradations, including partial protection of all species and 
the permission of more or less spring shooting. The various 
phases are readily compared by decades in the accompanying 
tabulation covering the 10-year periods since 1870: 


State protection of waterfowl at the end of 10-year periods from 1870 
to 1910 and in 1912 and 1918, as reflected by various phases of legis- 
lation of the 48 States or of legislation for the territory now covered 
by them, 


Number of States in the years— 
Phases of legis ation. 


1870 | 1880 | 1880 | 1900 | 1910 | 1912 | 1918 
| 


Prohibiting all spring shooting................. | 1 2 5 9 14 18 31 
Prohibiting all spring shooting but protecting | 
onlys few Species. <= ese ne seca en acee sae eee | 
Prohibiting spring shooting of a few but pro- | | 
tecting all species | 
Permitting spring shooting but protecting only 
STOW SPOCLES 5.5.22 ecceee 8: he ee ee ee 2 ag 1 1 
Permitting spring shooting but protecting a 
few or all species locally. ..-..............-.- 
Permitting spring shooting but protecting all | 
SPECIES cer ee ide. wed soos Soe ees ee ee 6 aw 23 26 24 25 13 
Affording no legal protection whatever. ....._- 36 24 17 10 6 3 3 


or 
ow 
i 
_ 
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The number of States making efforts to prohibit spring 
shooting fluctuated from year to year, and some States fre- 
quently changed columns. Furthermore, the progress was 
slow and uncertain, and the laws were not always well en- 
forced. In this progress, our shorebirds have been among 
the most sadly neglected. Many of the smaller species have 
not been protected in spring. It thus appears that while 
birds are adequately protected by the laws of some States, 
their migratory instincts and seasonal movements are such 
that the open seasons under State laws added together per- 
mit birds to be killed over parts of their entire range during 
every month of the year. 

Unreasonably long open seasons for wild fowl prevail in 
13 States, varying in length from five to seven and one-half 
months. No species can long withstand the drain of inces- 
sant shooting during such long open seasons; and the de- 
struction of the breeding grounds of the birds, the increased 
number of hunters, modern firearms, and improved methods 
of transportation to regions hitherto remote have made prac- 
tically certain the utter extermination of our migratory 
birds if they receive only such protection as the States alone 
are able to afford. 


FEDERAL MIGRATORY-BIRD LAW OF 1913 AND ITS REPEAL. 


The long and futile efforts of the States finally convinced 
State game commissioners, sportsmen, conservationists, and 
others that the uniform and adequate preservation of mi- 
gratory birds and an equalization of hunting opportunities 
depended upon the exercise of a supervisory jurisdiction on 
the part of the Federal Government. To this end a bill 
was introduced in Congress in 1904, but it was so novel in 
its objects and legal character that it failed of passage, 
From the time of its introduction, however, the subject was 
kept before Congress in one form or another almost con- 
tinuously until the enactment of the migratory-bird law 
of 1913. 

This Federal statute merely conferred on the United States 
Department of Agriculture the power to fix closed seasons 
during which it would be unlawful to capture or kill migra- 
tory birds. For this reason, it proved very imperfect and 
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quite incapable of effective enforcement, but it exerted a 
wonderful influence upon the public mind, and its passage 
laid the first real foundation for the actual preservation of 
our migratory birds. 

The regulations adopted under this act enjoined spring 
shooting throughout the United States, and the extent of 
their observance is a splendid tribute to the sportsmen of the 
country. Fully 95 per cent of the sportsmen abided by this 
mandate and refrained from hunting during the closed sea- 
sons. The result was almost instantaneous. Waterfowl] and 
other migratory game birds at once not only showed a 
marked increase in numbers, but, owing to the cessation of 
spring shooting, remained unmolested in ever-increasing 
numbers to breed in places from which formerly they had 
been driven every spring by incessant shooting. At the end 
of the 5-year period during which this law was in opera- 
tion, State game commissioners, leading sportsmen, and con- 
servationists were practically unanimous in their expression 
that wild fowl were more abundant than at any time in the 
25 years preceding, and in attributing this increase to the 
abolition of spring shooting and the general observance of 
the Federal statute. 

The very marked improvement in conditions under this 
law instilled a new spirit into sportsmen and showed the 
wonderful possibilities under a Federal law broad and com- 
prehensive enough not only to protect the birds during the 
mating and breeding season, but to equalize hunting privi- 
leges and opportunities by removing the incongruities still 
existing under State laws. 

The constitutionality of the law was attacked in the 
courts, but before it was passed upon by the United States 
Supreme Court the law was repealed by the enactment of 
more effective legislation in 1918. The constitutionality of 
the law of 1918 thus became a dead issue and on motion of 
the Attorney General the appeal in the case? was dismissed 
on January 6, 1919. In its action the court did not pass 
upon the constitutionality of the law and this now remains 
a moot question. 


1 United States vs. Harry Shauver. 
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PHOTO BY HERBERT K. JOB. BIIS7M 
FIG. 1—SCENE IN A TYPICAL HUNTING SECTION OF THE NORTHWEST. 
Mallards in slough by Lake Winnipegosis, Manitoba. 


PHOTO BY HERBERT K. JOB, BII46M 


FIG, 2.—LESSER SCAUP DUCKS, PALM BEACH, FLA. 


When protected, wild ducks become remarkably tame. 
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A SCENE THAT THRILLS THE HUNTER. 


Get down! 


“Pintails! 


Here they come!’ 
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THE MIGRATORY-BIRD TREATY. 


When the migratory-bird law was passed, sportsmen and 
conservationists had in mind the enactment not only of a 
more comprehensive Federal statute but of uniform inter- 
national legislation, such legislation as would insure ade- 
quate protection to birds on their breeding grounds and in 
their winter homes. To this end the United States Senate 
in 1913 adopted a resolution memorializing the President to 
negotiate treaties with other countries for the protection of 
migratory birds. As a result of negotiation thus initiated 
a treaty between the United States and Great Britain for the 
protection of birds migrating between the United States and 
Canada was concluded at Washington, August 16, 1916, and 
ratified December 7 of the same year. Altogether, 5387 
species of migratory birds are included in the various fami- 
lies protected by the treaty, and all individual birds of 
each of these families or species are included, even though 
a few individuals may be found within the borders of any 
State the entire year. In other words, if a few individuals 
of any species of migratory bird remain for an indefinite 
period in a particular State this fact does not take from 
them their migratory character and thus remove them from 
the operation of the law. 


BIRDS NOT PROTECTED BY THE TREATY. 


The treaty does not, however, include the gallinaceous 
birds, as quail, pheasants, grouse, and wild turkeys, and 
these still remain wholly within the jurisdiction of the sev- 
eral States. Approximately 220 species of migratory birds 
also are excluded from the terms of the treaty because they 
are not specifically named or do not feed chiefly or entirely 
on insects. Included among the unprotected birds are the 
et albatross, tropic bird, anhinga, cormorant, pelican, 
man-o’-war bird, flamingo, roseate spoonbill, ibis, jabiru, 
limpkin, hawk, owl, parrot, trogon, kingfisher, becard, horned 
lark, crow, jay, starling, Hisekbicd: sparrow, phainopepla, 
ticker: and mockingbird. 
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TERMS OF THE TREATY. 


The treaty provides for continuous protection for migra- 
tory insectivorous birds and certain other migratory non- 
game birds; special protection for 5 years for wood ducks 
and eider ducks; a 10-year closed season for band-tailed 
pigeons, little brown, sandhill, and whooping cranes, swans, 
curlews, willet, upland plover, and all other shorebirds (ex- 
cept black-bellied and golden plovers, Wilson snipe or jack- 
snipe, woodcock, and the greater and lesser yellow-legs) ; and 
confines hunting to seasonable periods of not exceeding three 
and one-half months for the shorebirds not given absolute 

‘protection, and other migratory game birds. 


THE MIGRATORY-BIRD TREATY ACT. 


The treaty provides no machinery to enforce its provisions, 
but the High Contracting Powers agreed to enact necessary 
legislation to insure its execution. In pursuance of this 
agreement, the Government of the Dominion of Canada 
passed the migratory-birds’ convention act, which became a 
law on August 29, 1917; and the Congress of the United 
States passed the migratory-bird treaty act, approved by 
_ the President on July 3, 1918. The enactment of this legis- 
lation rounded out the most comprehensive and adequate 
scheme for the protection of birds ever put into effect. 

Under the migratory-bird treaty act, it is unlawful to 
hunt, capture, kill, possess, sell, purchase, ship, or transport 
at any time or by any means any migratory bird included in 
the terms of the treaty except as permitted by regulations 
which the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized and di- 
rected to adopt, and which become effective when approved 
by the President. The act provides police and other powers 
necessary for its effective enforcement. 


CONSTITUTIONALITY OF THE TREATY ACT. 


If it is conceded, as it must be, that valuable game and 
insectivorous birds which migrate between the United States 
and Canada are a proper subject for the negotiation of a 
treaty, there seems to be little likelihood that the migratory- 
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bird treaty act of July 3, 1918, will be effectively attacked on 
the grounds of constitutionality, because the Constitution of 
the United States provides that “all treaties made, or which 
shall be made, under the authority of the United States shall 
be the supreme law of the land; and the judges in every 
State shall be bound thereby, anything in the constitution 
or laws of any State to the contrary notwithstanding.” 


EFFECT OF THE TREATY ACT ON STATE LAWS, 


The migratory-bird treaty act renders inoperative all State 
and local laws that are inconsistent with it, but it authorizes 
the several States to make and enforce laws not inconsistent 
with the terms of the act or of the treaty, which shall give 
further protection to migratory birds and their nests and 
eggs; but the open seasons may not be extended by the States 
‘beyond the dates fixed by the Federal regulations. 

The Federal Government in effect has assumed a limited 
jurisdiction over migratory birds in order to insure their 
adequate protection. The States may not permit anything 
to be done which is prohibited by the Federal Government, 
but they may enact and enforce laws or take other measures 
conforming to the provisions of the Federal regulations or 
not in conflict with the operation of the Federal law. 

It seems quite clear that no State or subdivision of a State 
can permit migratory birds to be hunted, killed, possessed, 
sold, or transported at times, by means, or in numbers made 
unlawful by the Federal act, but confusion arises from the 
existence, at the time of the enactment of the Federal statute, 
of closed seasons under State laws which overlapped either 
wholly or in part the open seasons prescribed by the Federal 
regulations. If it is clear that a person is not authorized to 
hunt migratory birds during that portion of a State open 
season which is a part of a Federal closed season, it must be 
equally clear that a person may not hunt during that por- 
tion of the Federal open season which is included in the 
State closed season, as hunting during that time would be 
in violation of a law which the State is authorized to make 
and enforce. 

To ascertain the period when migratory birds ‘may be 
hunted without violating either Federal or State laws, there 
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must be deducted from the Federal open season that portion 
of a State closed season which is included in it. 

The right of a State to circumscribe the privileges per- 
mitted by the Federal regulations extends also to daily bag 
limits, possession, transportation, and export of birds. Per- 
sons committing acts permitted by the Federal regulations 
but prohibited by State laws are amenable, however, to the 
State, and are not subject to prosecution by the Federal 
Government. 


INTERSTATE AND INTERNATIONAL TRAFFIC IN BIRDS. 


That portion of the United States Penal Code known as 
the Lacey Act, which prohibits the illegal interstate ship- 
ment by common carrier of dead bodies of wild birds, has 
also been superseded by the treaty act, which prohibits the 
carriage or shipment of both dead and live birds (migratory 
as well as nonmigratory) out of a State by any means what- 
ever contrary to the laws of the State in which the birds 
were killed, or from which they were carried or shipped. 

The provision of the Lacey Act relating to the interstate 
shipment of wild animals and parts thereof and the penalty 
for knowingly receiving illegal shipments still remain in 
force. 

REGULATIONS UNDER THE TREATY ACT. 


The first regulations under the migratory-bird treaty act 
were adopted by the Secretary of Agriculture, after careful 
consideration of recommendations and suggestions, and be- 
came effective on the approval of the President, July 31, 
1918. Amendments were adopted effective October 25, 1918. 

The regulations are prepared by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, with the assistance of the Bureau of Biological Survey 
and an advisory board of 21 members representing all sec- 
tions of the country, a majority being State game commis- 
sioners or their representatives and the remainder well- 
known sportsmen and conservationists of wide experience. 
The members of the board possess no administrative or ex- 
ecutive powers, but their thorough knowledge of conditions 
and requirements enables them to offer valuable suggestions 
in connection with the preparation of the regulations. Reg- 
ulations thus prepared are calculated not only to give ade- 
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quate protection to the birds, but also the highest degree of 
satisfaction to the greatest number of sportsmen and others 
interested in the conservation of our migratory birds. 


SEASONS FOR KILLING MIGRATORY BIRDS. 


The only migratory game birds that under the regulations 
may be lawfully hunted are waterfowl (except wood duck, 
eider ducks, and swans), rails, coot, gallinules, black-bellied 
and golden plovers, greater and lesser yellow-legs, woodcock, 
Wilson snipe or jacksnipe, and mourning and white-winged 
doves. Practically uniform periods, not exceeding three 
and one-half months, between September 1 and February 1, 
are prescribed as the open seasons for hunting these birds, 
except that the open season for black-bellied and golden 
plovers and greater and lesser yellow-legs in the States 
bordering on the Atlantic Ocean and situated wholly or in 
part north of Chesapeake Bay is from August 16 to Novem- 
ber 30 (figs. 15 and 16). 


RESTRICTIONS ON TAKING, POSSESSING, AND TRANSPORTING BIRDS. 


Under the law and regulations, it is unlawful to capture 
or kill migratory game birds, except with a gun not larger 
than No. 10 gauge, or to hunt, kill, or attempt to hunt or kill 
birds from airplanes, power boats, sailboats, or any boat under 
sail. Power boats and sailboats may be used to take gun- 
ners to and from the hunting grounds, but shooting or at- 
tempting to shoot migratory birds from them is prohibited. 
Nor can such boats be used to harry, worry, or disturb the 
birds in any manner. 

Uniform bag and export limits are fixed by the regula- 
tions. Under the export regulations, not exceeding two days’ 
bag limit may be sent out of a State by one person in one 
calendar week. No restrictions are placed on the number of 
birds that may be shipped within the limits of a State, such 
shipments being governed entirely by State laws. 

Any package in which migratory game birds or parts 
thereof are transported or carried, whether within or with- 
out a State, must have conspicuously marked on the outside 
the names and addresses of shipper and consignee and an 
accurate statement of the numbers and kinds of birds con- 
tained, 
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OCT. 1—JAN. 15 WA SEPT. 16 - DEC. 31 
OCT. I6-JAN.3/ AY WoY /- JAN. 3/ 


Fie, 15.—Open seasons fixed by Federal regulations adopted in 1918 for 
waterfowl (except wood ducks, eider ducks, and swans), coot, gallinules, and 
Wilson snipe or jacksnipe. Wood ducks, eider ducks, and swans are pro- 
tected for a term of years under the provisions of a treaty between the 
United States and Great Britain for the protection of birds migrating 
between the United States and Canada. 


WA SEPT. I6-DEC.3] 


AUG.16-NOV.30 
NOV.1-JAN.31 


== 
LaPeer [ES] 0CTI-JAN IS WO 


Fie. 16.—Open seasons fixed by the Federal regulations adopted in 1918 for 
black-bellied and golden plovers and greater and lesser yellow-legs. 


‘ 
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SALE OF MIGRATORY BIRDS PROHIBITED. 


The hunting of migratory game birds for the market has 
contributed perhaps more than any other cause to the de- 
pletion of the supply, and has created an almost universal 
demand for laws prohibiting their sale. As a necessary 
measure to conserve the supply and increase the breeding 
stock, the regulations do not provide for the sale of any 
migratory birds, except for scientific or propagating pur- 
poses under permit, and as a consequence it is unlawful to 
sell wild ducks or other migratory birds for commercial 
purposes anywhere in the United States. For many years 
most States have had laws prohibiting the sale-of game dur- 
ing part or all of the year, but the open markets in near-by 
States made it profitable for the market hunter to continue 
in his destructive vocation, as it was always possible for him 
surreptitiously to ship the birds to the markets where they 
could be sold lawfully. The closing of the markets will 
make it more difficult to dispose of the birds and will remove 
the incentive to slaughter them in such large numbers. This 
prohibition against the sale of migratory birds has been very 
generally approved by sportsmen and conservationists and 
by the United States Food Administration. 


GAME FARMING. 


The general prohibition against the sale of migratory 
birds has created a great demand for domesticated birds to 
supply the market. To meet these demands, the regulations 
under the treaty act make suitable and liberal provisions for 
the propagation of migratory waterfowl. These provisions 
apply to all persons who possess migratory waterfowl for 
any purpose. 

Permits are issued free of charge by the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, through the Bureau of Biological Survey, author- 
izing persons to acquire a limited number of wild water- 
fowl, to be used as the nucleus of a breeding stock or to 
strengthen the strain of birds already possessed, and to pos- 
sess and traffic in domesticated migratory waterfowl for food 
purposes. 

Aside from the necessity of obtaining Federal permits, 
marking packages in which the birds. or eggs are shipped, 
and reporting to the Secretary of Agriculture on operations 
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under the permits, the breeding and traffic in the birds is 
carried on entirely under the supervision of the several 
States. 

The fact that many States have enacted no laws on the 
subject, together with lack of uniformity in the laws of 
other States, has deterred many persons from engaging in 
the business, but it has been demonstrated that many species 
of waterfowl, particularly black and mallard ducks, can be 
raised profitably on lands unsuited to agriculture and 
also in connection with agricultural pursuits. There seems 
to be a growing sentiment in favor of more uniform leg- 
islation on the subject in order that domesticated birds 
may reach the markets with the least inconvenience to the 
breeders, while at the same time the protection of wild birds 
may be safeguarded properly. This could be accomplished 
in a simple and inexpensive manner if a marking and tag- 
ging system, similar to one that has been in successful op- 
eration in New York State for many years, were adopted. 
Enactment of proper laws by all States, giving full recog- 
nition to this legitimate business, would encourage persons 
to propagate wild fowl in captivity, thus materially adding 
to the food supply and affording a pleasant and profitable 
occupation for a large number of people. 


CONTROL OF BIRD DEPREDATIONS. 


Despite the almost general usefulness of birds, certain 
species at times become seriously injurious to crops in some 
localities. Recognizing the importance of controlling such 
depredations, the regulations make suitable provision for the 
issuance of permits to kill any migratory birds which become 
seriously injurious to agricultural or other interests, but the 
birds so killed can not be shipped or sold. 

The control of the depredations of wild ducks in the rice 
fields of California during the fall of 1918 furnishes a strik- 
ing example of the successful operation of this provision of 
the law. After a careful investigation of conditions in the 
rice belt, a blanket Federal permit was issued authorizing 
rice growers to kill wild ducks when necessary to protect the 
rice from damage. This permit insured the rice growers 
protection from the destruction threatening their crops, 
while the restrictions carried in the permit regarding ship- 
ment and sale afforded the birds ample protection. 
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In the Southeastern States a similar destruction of rice 
fields has threatened in the invasions of hosts of bobolinks, 
commonly known there in fall ag rice birds and farther 
north as reed birds. During the spring and summer months 
the bobolink renders valuable services as a destroyer of 
injurious insects, but late in the summer and in fall it 
changes its habits and inflicts serious damage to crops, espe- 
cially in certain Southeastern States, where rice growing 
has again begun to flourish. An investigation by the Bio- 
logical Survey showed that the depredations of the bobolink 
in the fall of 1918 resulted in losses to rice growers in this 
section of about $150,000. The birds descended on the rice 
fields in such numbers and were so heedless of efforts to 
drive them away that it was apparent that the only effectual 
remedy would be to shoot them when in the rice belt and 
when migrating in that direction. 

The Secretary of Agriculture, therefore, issued a permit 
on January 17, 1919, authorizing the shooting of bobolinks 
from one-half hour before sunrise to sunset from September 
1 to October 30 in New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Maryland, and the District of Columbia; and from August 
16 to November 15 in Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, and Florida. Birds so killed are not to be 
sold, offered for sale, shipped for sale, or wantonly destroyed. 
They may be used as food by persons killing them or they 
may be transported for the use of hospitals or charitable 
institutions. It is believed that action taken under this 
permit will insure rice growers against the depredations of 
the bobolink without endangering the species. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE LAW. 


In the Bureau of Biological Survey, which has direct 
charge of the enforcement of the law, are many unusual 
advantages for administering its provisions. For years this 
bureau has been investigating the relation of birds to agri- 
culture, their breeding habits, and the times and lines of 
their migratory flights. It now has about a million and a 
half migration cards covering a period of nearly 35 years, 
constituting undoubtedly the most valuable record of this 
kind in existence. It is also well equipped through its corps 
of experts and hundreds of collaborators in all parts of the 
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country to carry on these investigations. A situation pre- 
sented by unusual conditions occurring in any part of the 
country is carefully investigated and its relation to condi- 
tions in other localities determined. The results of these 
investigations are disseminated through bulletins and other 
channels for the benefit of the people of all parts of the 
country. The bureau is now maintaining most cordial rela- 
tions with the game authorities of nearly all States, and 
its entire policy is along the line of assisting States to build 
up and maintain their bird resources. 


FUTURE OUTLOOK FOR MIGRATORY BIRDS. 


The Federal laws that have been enacted for the protec- 
tion of migratory birds will, without doubt, go a long way 
toward insuring a supply for all time, but the interests of the 
several States are so inseparably related to the interests of 
the National Government that all efforts to conserve these 
birds should be coordinated if the fullest measure of success 
is to be attained. Much already has been done along this 
line. The open seasons for wild fowl in 25 States have been 
made to conform to the seasons under the Federal regula- 
tions, and in many other States game commissioners and 
sportsmen have manifested a spirit of cooperation in game 
conservation that fairly indicates a very general sentiment 
favoring uniformity in State and Federal laws. 

While the results already achieved are very gratifying, the 
future promises to restore our migratory birds to such num- 
bers as will afford abundant legitimate sport. recreation, 
and enjoyment for all the people. 


FARM WOODLANDS AND THE WAR. 


By Henry S. Gravss, 
Forester, Forest Service. 


HE war was everybody’s war, and the farmer’s part in 
Winning it was no less important than the cannon 
maker’s. Everybody knows that this was true with regard 
to food. It was true also with regard to many other things. 
The woodlands on our farms, for instance, supplied material 
for propellers to drive airplanes, for treenails to hold wooden 
ships together, for spokes that went into wagons, trucks, and 
ambulances, for gunstocks, trench tools, and many other 
articles necessary in attacking the enemy or in giving com- 
fort to our own men. 

The end of the war has brought with it no diminution in 
the importance of proper utilization and care of the farm 
woodlands. Above all, it is essential to make the most of 
the lessons that may be drawn from the war regarding the 
future of farm woodlands and their place both in the manage- 
ment of the farm and in our national economy. 


FIRST WAR DEMANDS. 


One of the first war demands was for millions of boxes, 
crates, and containers of all kinds, both for use in shipping 
munitions, machinery and equipment, and supplies overseas, 
and for the needs in this country. Every purchasing branch 
of the Army and Navy, and the auxiliary organizations like 
the Red Cross and Y. M. C. A., demanded boxes in immense 
numbers. While most of the box material used during the 
war came from the larger lumber enterprises, nevertheless 
farms supplied in the aggregate large quantities, especially 
in New England and other regions where an abundance of 
second-growth white pine and other coniferous timber 1s 
found on farm woodlands within reach of existing mills. 
As the war increased the drain on labor, many small mills 
had to reduce output or shut down, so that the aggregate 
production of box material from the farm was not as great 
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in the later as in the earlier months of the war; yet the 
service of the woodland.on the farm for boxes remained a 
very substantial one. 

Farm woodlands, however, were of even more importance 
in connection with the hardwoods used for such specialized 
purposes as wagons, gunstocks, airplane propellers, tools, etc. 
For some of the special wood materials the Government had 
to rely very largely upon what could be secured from farm 
wood tracts. This was because such species as walnut, ash, 
hickory, and black locust do not occur in great solid forests 
like pine, hemlock, and fir. They are mixed with other species, 
and scattered over a very wide area. Nearly half of the 
second-growth hickory, which is most prized for spokes, tool 
handles, and other uses requiring specially strong, hard 
wood, is in the hands of the small owner. The farmer owns 
also the greater proportion of the black locust. In short, in 
these special woods, the farmer is not merely a contributor 
along with large lumbermen; he is a pivotal producer. 
This means that he will also be the producer of these and 
many other wood products in the future. 


BUILDING MATERIALS IN HEAVY DEMAND. 


For the supplies of building material used in the war the 
Government. turned to the established lumber industry, with 
its multitude of sawmills, backed by supplies of virgin for- 
ests of pine, Douglas fir, spruce, hemlock, and other species 
entering into the general lumber market; and the demand 
for millions of feet of lumber for cantonments, navy yards, 
wooden ships, and aircraft tended to throw into the back- 
ground less conspicuous but equally important war require- 
ments in great variety, which could be met only by drawing 
large quantities of material from the woodlands of the farms. 
This material left the farms in small quantities, inconspicu- 
ously, sometimes a tree at a time; but, like innumerable 
rivulets that join to make a great river, the small contribu- 
tions joined to make up a large and absolutely indispensable 
stream of war supplies. The farm woodland has acquired a 
tremendous significance in our national as well as our local 
forest economy. 
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BLACK WALNUT MOST VALUABLE WOOD. 


In the search for material for gunstocks and airplane 
propellers, the country was obliged to turn largely to the 
farm woodlands, for there is to be found most of the black 
walnut, the best native wood for such purposes. This pro- 
vided the farmer with an opportunity for patriotic service 
in disposing of his walnut to firms holding Government war 
orders, and at the same time with a source of considerable 
revenue, since the prices paid for black walnut were among 
the highest ever paid for an American lumber. More than 
ever, black walnut trees on the farm may now be regarded 
as a bank account convertible at any time into ready cash. 
From the time when black walnut rose from a fence-rail 
wood to the most fashionable furniture material and the 
premier cabinet wood of the country, it has been a sort of 
aristocrat among woods; and now, because of the enormous 
demand for it and its exceptional qualities for gunstocks and 
airplane propellers, it has been called the “ liberty ” tree. 

Black walnut has many good points. It holds its shape, is 
relatively free from checking and splitting in seasoning and 
during later exposure to the weather, is strong without being 
excessively heavy, withstands shock without injury, is dark 
in color so that it does not stain easily, and has the cabinet- 
wood qualities of being easily worked with tools and taking 
a high finish. 

On account of the rapidly waning supply and the urgent 
war needs, the manufacture of black walnut into other than 
war materials was practically stopped by the Government, 
except in the case of wavy or curly grained wood not suitable 
for gunstocks and airplane propellers. 

About 250,000,000 board feet or one-fourth of the total 
supply of standing black walnut, estimated at 1,000,000,000 
board feet, was probably cut for war purposes. It is well, 
therefore, to consider carefully the matter of restocking the 
country with this useful and valuable tree. If the farmer 
will conserve young walnuts already growing and, by plant- 
ing nuts or walnut seedlings in so-called waste places 
about the farm, provide a future supply of good timber, he 
will increase his future income and the sale value of his 


farm. 
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BLACK LOCUST FOR WOODEN SHIPS. 


Black Jocust is as important to the wooden-ship builder 
as black walnut is to the maker of airplane propellers, and 
to a large extent he has to come to the same place for it— 
the farm woodland. For most of the ordinary purposes of 
the lumber industry, black locust is a most unpromising tree, 
because usually it is not a large nor a very straight tree; but 
for treenails it has no superior in the world. The tree- 
nails are great wooden pins 14 inches in diameter and from 
1 to 4 feet long, which are used to bind together the plank- 
ing, frames, and ceiling of wooden ships. From 50,000 to 
60,000 are required for a single hull. Up to July 20, 1918, 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation had purchased about 10,- 
000,000 of them, and at that time it was thought that our 
shipbuilding program would absorb as many more. 

Black locust is scattered here and there in small amounts, 
so that it had to be hunted out somewhat like black walnut, 
a tree at a time in the woods and pastures and on the farms. 
The total stand, however, is estimated at 1,000,000,000 board 
feet, so that the supply is adequate for all anticipated 
requirements. 


CHESTNUT WOOD FOR TANNING. 


The connection between the farmers’ woodlands and the 
Army’s shoes is not at first apparent; but to secure tanning 
extract for the immense quantity of heavy leathers required 
for these shoes placed a decided drain upon the woodlands 
of the southern Appalachians for chestnut wood and chest- 
nut oak bark, and upon the northern forests for hemlock bark. 
In order to run the chestnut extract plants of the southern 
Appalachians to full capacity, a daily production of 3,800 
cords of chestnut wood is required, or approximately 
1,189,400 cords per year. Farmers throughout this region 
owning chestnut trees were able to derive a Ope tai 
revenue from this source. 


ASH AND HICKORY FOR TOOLS AND VEHICLES. 


The war uses of ash and hickory were very numerous and 
gave the farmers an additional market at increased prices 
for their logs. In airplane construction, ash constitutes 
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about 15 per cent of the wood used. It is used primarily 
for the so-called ailerons, which require the best timber in 
rather long pieces. Large quantities of ash also entered 
into the handles of such tools as shovels, trench tools, boat- 
hooks, pike poles, etc. The ship-building program required 
considerable ash for interior finish as well as for oars for the 
lifeboats. Ash is also used in vehicles, being especially 
desired for shafts and tongues; and in harness for hames. 

For tools of a different nature, such as axes, picks, car- 
penters’ tools, etc., hickory is the-favored wood, and the war 
demands for these were beyond imagination. War vehicles 
require considerable hickory, as it is used for ambulance and 
light truck spokes, and for single and double trees, poles, 
shafts, and various other parts. 


OAK FOR SHIPS AND VEHICLES. 


Of the farm woodland trees, probably oak is most plenti- 
ful. The best grade quarter-sawed white oak was in some 
demand for airplane propeller material; but the largest de- 
mand for oak was undoubtedly in connection with the ship- 
building program and the manufacture of army vehicles. 
The civilian can hardly imagine the number of escort 
wagons, ration cars, combat wagons, medical carts, ambu- 
lances, drinking-water carts, sanitary carts, field kitchens, 
motor trucks, cable carriers, gun carriages, etc., required by 
the army program. The chief use for oak in these various 
vehicles was for spokes. Farmers having good-grade white 
oak found a ready market for their output. 


WOOD FOR ACETONE AND ALCOHOL. 


The extra demands upon farm woodlands were not con- 
fined to the best grades of timber for products such as have 
already been indicated, although these were the products 
which furnish the farmer his greatest opportunity. Wood 
for fuel and for acetone and alcohol canie more and more 
into demand as our war program expanded. Indeed, we 
could not have “carried on” without a greatly increased 
supply.. 

In the Revolutionary and Civil War days, charcoal made 
in pits was an important ingredient of. powder, but since the 
advent of smokeless powder, this has become relatively un- 
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important. To-day charcoal is but a by-product of the de- 
structive distillation of hardwoods, and was not as essential 
io the war as the acetone and alcohol produced by the 
process. Acetone is used in the manufacture of propellant 
explosives for all calibers of guns, and is an important ma- 
terial for use on the wing covers of airplanes, and since from 
75 to 100 tons of wood are required to produce 1 ton of 
acetone, enormous quantities of wood were needed for this 
purpose alone. After the entrance of the United States into 
the war, it became necessary to construct several large dis- 
tillation plants to produce acetone for war purposes. Wood 
alcohol is also used to a large extent in the manufacture of 
explosives. 


WOOD FOR FUEL. 


Among the numerous results of the entry of the United 
States into the war was the upsetting of the fuel situation. 
The production of coal not only fell off at the mines, but 
the transportation facilities of the country were so over- 
burdened that the whole national life was embarrassed dur- 
ing the extremely cold winter of 1917-18. Wood, which 
has been more and more relegated, as a fuel, to rural dis- 
tricts, was in great demand not only on the farms and in the 
villages, but even in the cities and industries. It is safe to 
say that the normal wood production was increased by at 
least 30 per cent; for wherever wood could be secured by 
team or auto truck, it was used in large quantities even at 
the prevailing high prices, which ranged in many places 
from $15 to $20 a cord. The farmers were assured of a 
ready market for practically all the wood they could produce. 
The scarcity of labor was the only limiting factor. 

The farm woodlands, as never before, have become an im- 
portant national asset. The war gave the farmer an op- 
portunity to develop this portion of his property because he 
could market for fuel the low-quality wood which heretofore 
has in many localities been unmerchantable. In this way 
poor trees may be removed to make room for more valuable 
individuals; and the mature trees of the valuable species can 
be removed at greater profit than ever before. On the other 
hand, there is a danger that unless proper care is taken, the 
woodlands may deteriorate as a result of cutting instead of 
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being improved, as should be the case. The temptation is 
to remove only the high-priced trees or those easiest to get. 
To yield to it would inevitably result in the reproduction of 
the poor species and the rapid deterioration of the wood- 
land. In parts of the South there is the added danger of 
erosion on scantily covered hill slopes. 


WOOD-MARKETING KNOWLEDGE ESSENTIAL. 


With the war ended, every facility should be given the 
farmers, through the cooperation of State foresters and the 
agricultural extension agencies, to secure more practical 
knowledge of the marketing of woods products and the im- 
provement of the woodlands. The peace requirements of a 
rapidly expanding nation will be reflected in the demands 
upon local supplies of lumber. With the foreign market 
which will undoubtedly be open to our more valuable tim- 
bers, there is likely to be a pressure upon our forest resources 
which can be met only by efficient management. The farm- 
ers are best situated to take advantage of these improved 
conditions, for the highest farm-labor income can best be 
secured by a form of diversified farming which will give 
profitable employment for men and teams during seasons 
when they are not engaged in the more strictly farm opera- 
tions, 

COOPERATIVE WOOD HANDLING HELPFUL. 


In order to organize better the woods industries of the 
farms, cooperative associations may possibly be developed 
similar to the cooperative creameries, live-stock shipping 
associations, and other associations which have done so much 
for the farmers. Woodland products are particularly difli- 
cult for the individual farmer to market profitably because 
they are harvested intermittently instead of annually and the 
owner never acquires that proficiency which comes from the 
constant repetition of the same operation. Another dis- 
advantage is that rough woodland products are so bulky and 
heavy that, compared with dairy products, vegetables, cereals, 
or even hay, their marketing is necessarily restricted to rela- 
tively small geographical units. There is not, therefore, the 
same competition among buyers of logs and wood as among 
the buyers of dairy products, live stock, vegetables, and fruit. 
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In having logs custom sawed and disposing of the finished 
product, farmers are likewise at a disadvantage. They are 
not in touch with the distant markets, and often do not have 
enough of one grade to make a carload. By cooperating they 
may find it possible either to dispose of their logs to better 
advantage to the local mill man, or to operate their own mill, 
employing a skilled sawyer and grader, and thus marketing 
their product to much better advantage than has ever before 
been possible. It may not be too much to expect also that we 
shall in time have home wood industries similar to those 
which play an important part in the daily lives of the 
farmers in France and Switzerland. 


WOODLANDS SHOULD BE IMPROVED. 


In order to take advantage of the encouraging conditions 
which are almost sure to develop, the farmer should begin 
at once systematically to build up his woodlands, using the 
best information available as to the kinds and character of 
timber which will be in demand and which will be most 
profitable for him to produce. ‘Several factors will influence 
him in his decisions: The relative value of the timber; the 
rate of growth; the local conditions for marketing; the sus- 
ceptibility to damage by fire, insects, disease, cattle, ete. It 
is evident that there will always be a national demand for 
such high-class timbers as hickory or white oak, though the 
rate of growth is not as rapid as in the case of some other 
species. In most cases, greater profit can be derived by rais- 
ing more rapid-growing, though in some cases less valuable, 
species, such as red oak, ash, basswood, poplar, and pine. In 
restricted areas trees like the black walnut can be grown; 
these combine high value with rapidity of growth. Ob- 
viously, a crop which can be matured in 50 years will be far 
more appealing to the average farmer than one which re- 
quires 80 years, even though in each case there are receipts 
from thinnings during the period of growth. 

Too little emphasis has been placed, in the past, upon the 
importance of thinnings as a source of intermittent income. 
A forester’s statement that it requires perhaps 50 years to 
mature a timber crop is naturally discouraging to a man of 
middle life. The fact is, however, that in any well-regulated 
woodland, especially of any size, periodic cuttings can be made, 
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removing always the poorer varieties and the inferior speci- 
mens and giving the best trees an opportunity to develop 
into the most valuable classes of lumber. The utilization of 
all this material, which in a natural woodland dies and goes 
to waste, adds appreciably to the income which the owner 
eventually derives from the high-grade stock of the last 
cutting. In fact, if the income from such intermittent cut- 
tings were placed in a savings bank, or were invested in 
some interest-bearing security, it would be found by the time 
of the final cutting to form a very large part of the total 
income from the crop. 

In planning for the best use of farm woodlands, a distine- 
tion must be made between those on farms which contain 
large areas of tillable land, where the woodlot is relatively 
unimportant, and those on farms in hilly country where the 
proportion of woodland is relatively large. The first type 
is common throughout the Central States and in the better 
agricultural regions of the East. On such farms the wood- 
land will always be a source of home supplies rather than a 
source of salable material. 


TIMBER GROWING FOR HOME USE. 


On every farm there is a constant demand for various 
classes of timber—lumber for barns, etc., fence posts, and 
fuel wood, to mention only a few. The difference in cost 
between these materials gathered from the farm and those 
purchased in the open market is considerable, and can not 
be neglected in any system of farm accounts. The main ef- 
fort in the handling of the woodland on such a farm should 
be directed toward producing a sufficient amount of all 
woods materials required on the farm. Even farmers who 
burn coal will occasionally experience a fuel shortage, as in 
the winter of 1917-18, and a reserve of wood may save a 
great deal of discomfort. 


COUNTY AGENTS SHOULD UNDERSTAND FOREST 
CONDITIONS. 


In the hilly regions where the tillable lands are confined to 
small areas in the valley bottoms, entirely different problems 
obtain. In counties having such conditions the plan should 
be to develop especially the forests and the dependent in- 
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dustries. The county agent selected for such a county should 
have some knowledge of forest conditions and should be 
able to look ahead to the future needs of the county. For 
such a county the goal would be prosperous communities 
built on sustained forest yields and small wood-working in- 
dustries, with small tillable areas serving rather as adjuncts 
than as the main source of income. 

These and many questions of a like nature must receive 
careful consideration during the years immediately suc- 
ceeding the war in order that farm forestry may become the 
practical business proposition that it must be to appeal to the 
American farmer, who has learned in the school of experi- 
ence to distinguish to a nicety between what is theoretical 
and what is practical. 


HOW WEEVILS GET INTO BEANS. 
By E. A. Back, 


Entomologist in Charge, Stored-Product Insect Investigations, 
Bureau of Entomotogy. 


READING NATURE’S SIGN LANGUAGE. 


HE New England farmer strolling about his small farm 

during Sunday leisure is quick to 1ead Nature’s signs 
which tell him whether his crops and cattle are growing 
well. The Hawaiian ranchman mounts his horse and gallops 
off into the mountains to read the same signs as they appear 
differently under the semitropic sun. The color of the grass, 
the level of the water in his springs, or the drip of water from 
the roof of the mountain cave—all have their meaning to his 
practiced eye. No one versed in farm life need dig all the 
potatoes in a field before he knows pretty nearly what the 
yield will be. The tightly rolled corn leaf spells dry weather; 
the heating haycock means a blackened, moldy, worthless 
crop unless immediate action is taken. These signs of na- 
ture are too simple to need discussion among farmers. They 
are recognized facts. They are the common experience of 
centuries of farm life. 

But Nature is just as generous in sharing her knowledge 
governing all phases of agriculture. She writes her signs 
large for those who will and can read them. One of the 
great works of the United States Department of Agriculture 
has been, and still is, the study of these signs, and the record- 
ing of them so that they may be more readily available to 
those who earn their living by means of agricultural pursuits. 
Each profession has its sign language; the best farmer is he 
who learns to use to his advantage the signs that aid him 
to understand better the forces working against his success. 


DETECT WEEVILS BY THEIR SIGNS. 


Just as the peach grower can tell by a mere examination of 
the buds on his trees during the fall whether his trees will 
blossom well the following spring, if weather conditions are 
right, so can the grower of beans, peas, and cowpeas, or any 
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other crop attacked by bean weevils, tell whether his seeds 
will be weevilly even before the plants have matured in the 
field. Thanks to the excellent work of the agricultural 
county agents, and of the agricultural high schools and col- 
leges, there is growing up a generation of young farmers who 
are becoming acquainted with these and other signs which 
are being discovered and recorded by the State and Federal 
departments of agriculture. 


UNFAMILIARITY WITH WEEVIL SIGNS GENERAL. 


Experience is a good teacher. It teaches us many things 
that we do not understand. Many growers of beans and 
peas have learned from experience that their crops become 
weevilly after they have been placed in storage. They have 
lost so many crops that they have been forced either to 
abandon bean and pea culture or to treat their seeds to kill 
the weevils. Literally thousands of samples of beans and 
peas are sent annually to the Department of Agriculture 
from all parts of the United States with the same monotonous 
story: ‘I am greatly worried about my beans. Last year I 
grew as fine lot of beans as you ever saw and put them away 
in a pail so nothing could get to them. Imagine my surprise 
on opening the pail this spring to find them full of bugs and 
eaten full of holes.” 

The broker often writes: “Several months ago I purchased 
a carload of black-eyed cowpeas that seemed to be in A No. 1 
condition, but weevils are now developing in them. Where 
did the weevils come from ?”’ 

The representative of a railroad claims department wrote: 
“Last May we received a consignment of cowpeas at 
which arrived at destination one month later at 
The consignee refused to accept the shipment because it was 
weevilly. The consignor is now suing this railroad for negli- 
gent handling of the cowpeas, stating that they were free fiom 
weevils when delivered to the railroad. What information 
has the department that bears upon this subject ?”’ 

The gardener, the broker, and the railroad claims agent 
could have know in advance whether weevils would develop 
had they watched and recognized the weevil signs that 
Nature makes plain. 
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LACK OF KNOWLEDGE LEADS TO FICTION. 


In talking once with a buyer of beans in a foreign land 
‘the writer Bod if he had had experience with Sa vale 
“Oh, yes,” he replied, “I buy beans from many farms. 
Sonne they are very weevilly; sometimes the beans 
from certain farms are very bad, while those from other 
farms are not weevilly. I think it is all in the weather. If 
it is rainy, foggy, and warm the weevils are apt to be bad. 
The weevils come in the fog and rain. Don’t you think so?” 
He knew the weather conditions that favored weevil increase 
in that country, but no statement of fact could make him 
believe that the weevils did not ‘‘come from the air.” 

But the most common belief is that weevils develop 
‘“‘from the germ” of the seed or by ‘‘spontaneous genera- 
tion.’ These false beliefs have grown out of the fact that 
the round weevil holes come in beans and peas that previ- 
ously had appeared perfectly sound. How could a weevil 
eat his way out of a sound bean, leaving behind a large 
round hole, if he did not develop ‘‘from the germ” or ‘‘spon- 
taneously”? within? Otherwise, how did he get imto the 
bean in the first place ? 

Right here is where nearly all who handle beans make a 
mistake. They never see the hole by which the weevil 
enters. They do not realize that bean weevils, like animals, 
grow; that they enter beans and peas when they are young 
and leave when they are fully grown. It is common sense 
that they enter by a minute hole and leave by a large one. 


LIFE CYCLE OF BEAN WEEVILS. 


We speak of the life of a man, meaning his existence from 
birth to death. Every farmer boy learns early that the 
robin begins life as an egg, later hatches into a helpless, 
featherless birdling in the nest, and becomes full grown and 
able to fly only after it has been fed by its parents for some | 
time. More people every year understand that the silkworm 
moth comes from a silken cocoon made by a worm that 
hatched from an egg laid by a mother moth. Just because 
the silkworm moth in becoming adult is first an egg, then 
a worm, and later a chrysalis or pupa in a protected silken 
cocoon, we speak of its life as a “‘life cycle” because each gen- 
eration goes through the same round of life from egg to adult. 
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Bean weevils have their life cycles also. Each weevil 
passes through the egg, worm or larva, and pupa or chrysalis 
stages before it is fully grown or adult. But the worm or 
grub of the bean weevil does not crawl about like the or- 
dinary caterpillar, neither does it feed on mulberry leaves as 
does the silkworm. But it burrows into beans and peas 
and eats out their substance like a cancer hidden from sight 
in the human body. It. has jaws with which it gnaws out 
a cavity as it eats the seed tissues. When it becomes as 
large as it is its nature to become, it turns into a pupa or 
chrysalis. But instead of making a silken cocoon like the 
silkworm, it makes a frail cocoon or cell .out of the chewed- 
up parts of the bean seed right in the cavity where it has 
been feeding. After. it has remained a time in the pupal 
stage it transforms to the male or female adult. The adult 
weevil eats its way out from cocoon and seed, leaving behind 
the round hole in the seed so familiar to all bean growers. 


LIFE CYCLE SHOWN IN PICTURES. 


The life cycle of the bean weevil may be traced in the illus- 

trations of Plate XLI. In figure 1 isshown the weevil eggshell 
resting where it was laid by the mother weevil on the bean. 
It is the small white object on the skin on the upper left- 
hand side. When the weevil grub, or worm, is ready to 
hatch from the egg, it eats a hole in the side of the eggshell 
next to the skin of the bean, and then burrows straight 
through into the bean and down into the pulp of the bean. 
The empty eggshell remains still attached to the skin of the 
bean; if it be rubbed off, the tiny hole by which the weevil 
entered the seed can be seen, although it may be so small 
that a microscope must be used. For a short distance the 
grub burrows, making a tiny streak no larger than a pin 
prick. Notice that the weevil grub comes from the egg and 
not from the germ of the bean. The germ is shown at a in 
* figure 1, and may be also seen in figures 2 to 6, which represent 
the bean split to show the inside « of one of the cotyledons. 

As the grub continues to feed in the bean it eats out a 

larger and larger cavity, as shown by the illustration in 
figures 2, 3, and 4. By the time the grub has grown to be 
as large as the one shown in the cavity of figure 4 it has 
reached full growth. It then makes the cocoon and turns 
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into the pupal stage as stated above. In figures 5 and 6 
may be seen the cocoon cut open to show the pupa (in fig. 5) 
and the adult weevil (in fig. 6). Often the adult weevil re- 
mains a long time quietly waiting in the cocoon until condi- 
tions are favorable outside, and many even die still in the 
cocoon. But the more active ones eat their way out. In 
doing this they cut the round openings in the seeds, the 
appearance of which is the first evidence to most people 
who can not read weevil signs that their beans are being de- 
stroyed. In figure 7 can be seen the weevil crawling out from 
the seed after cutting out the round opening in the skin. In 
figure 8 is shown, on the left side, the emergence hole and 
within it the edge of the cocoon, while on top of the bean is 
a female weevil laying her tenth egg on the bean. The eggs 
are laid here and there without attention to any definite 
pattern and sometimes even loosely among the seeds. The 
grubs hatching from the eggs laid on the bean of figure 8 
will hatch and eat into the bean, and grow just as did the 
erub hatching from the egg shown in figure 1. They belong 
to the next generation. And so generation after generation 
or life cycle after life cycle follow each other. 


WEEVIL SIGNS IN THE FIELD. 


The parent weevils (shown in figs. 7 and 8, Pl. XLI, and in 
fig. 4, Pl. XLII) are not often seen in the field, because they 
are very small and fly or drop to the ground when disturbed. 
They are scarcely one-quarter of an inch long. But the eggs 
they lay can be found on the maturing green pods. The eggs 
appear as mere white specks, as shown about natural size on 
the green pod of the broad bean (fig. 1, Pl. XLII), or about 
twice the normal size on the cowpea pod (fig. 3, Pl. XLIII). 
An examination of the ripening pods of a crop will give an 
idea as to the relative abundance or absence of weevils. If 
many eggs are seen on the pods in the field, plans must be 
made for a campaign against weevils when the seeds are 
harvested and put in storage. (Write for Farmers’ Bulletin 
983 for control measures. ) 


NO WEEVIL EGGS ON FRESHLY HARVESTED SEEDS. 


When the weevil eggs laid in the field upon the pods hatch 
the young grubs burrow through the pod into the bean. 
When the eggs are laid on the bean in storage, as shown in 
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figure 1, Plate XLI, or figures 2 and 4, Plate XLIII, the shell 
sticks to the bean and is easily seen. But eggs laid in the field 
on the pods are exposed to the weather, and the eggshells are 
either washed off by rains or are thrown away with the pods 
when the crop is harvested. So the beans, just after they 
are shelled or thrashed, have no weevil eggs upon them. 
But even then the presence of weevils within can be detected 
by the presence of the minute hole in the skin of the seed made + 
by the grub after it has burrowed through the pod and into 
theseed. Infigure1, Plate XLII, are shown 10 such entrance 
holes and 1 large emergence hole in the upper broad bean, while 
in the lower bean are 6 entrance and 2 emergence holes. In 
thecenter navy bean of figure 4, Plate LXII, can be seen 5 en- 
trance holes close to each other arranged in an irregular 
line; compare their size with the 7 emergence holes in the 
same bean. When one learns to look for these entrance 
holes there is little difficulty in detecting weevil infestation. 
Of course, these entrance holes are so very small that a per- 
son with poor eyes or one not looking for weevil signs will 
pass them unnoticed and purchase a consignment of seeds 
as sound because they appear outwardly sound, only later 
to find them weevilly. The numbers of entrance and emer- 
gence holes do not usually correspond, because some of the 
entrance holes seem to heal over after they have been made, 
and quite a percentage of the young grubs entering die while 
they are very small. 


EGGS ON SEEDS IN STORAGE SIGN OF WEEVILS. 


When a bean broker in Havana receives a consignment 
of beans or peas he samples carefully the various sacks with 
the aid of a grain trier. If he finds a single weevil egg 
(such as those shown about twice normal size on the Whip- 
poorwill cowpeas of fig. 4, of Pl. XLITI) he says to himself: 
“There are weevils in this lot of seeds. I shall have to sell 
them soon or take a loss.” Experience in a warm climate 
where bean weevils multiply fast has taught him to look for 
weevil signs in the eggs attached to the seeds, and with true bus- 
iness acumen he makes the consignor knock off something 
from the price to cover costs of fumigation or a loss due to 
immediate or early sale. Weevil eggs on dried seeds are laid 
by the generations of adult weevils following the generation 
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laying eggs in the field. If weevilly beans and peas are placed 
in storage and the weevils not killed, the adult weevils emerge 
and lay eggs in storage on the dried beans.!. These eggs are 
so easily seen that one has only to look to see them. 


COMMON BEAN WEEVILS RARELY LAY EGGS ON SEEDS. 


In handling navy beans grown in more northern States, one 
can not depend upon the presence of eggs upon the beans to 
reveal infestation. This is true because the common bean 
weevil in storehouses lays its eggs loosely among the seeds, 
and rarely attaches them to the seed as do the common cow- 
pea weevils. For this reason gardeners and brokers handling 
navy beans infested by the common bean weevil must look 
for the entrance holes and not for the eggs. Small as these 
are, they are large enough to be seen by the knowing eye. 


ATTENTION TO WEEVIL SIGNS PREVENTS LOSS. 


And so it happens that the signs by which weevils reveal 
their presence in beans, peas, cowpeas, broad beans, lentils, 
etc., can be easily seen by anyone who watches. The gar- 
dener in caring for his garden during the summer has only 
to examine carefully the ripening pods on his bean and 
pea vines to learn whether weevils are present in his garden. 
It does not take much time as he rests from his labors, 
and he has the satisfaction of knowing a new secret of 
nature, besides sparing himself the painful surprise of find- 
ing later in his house a ruined weevil-eaten lot of seeds. 
The newly harvested crop can be examined by the owner 
or prospective buyer for the presence of the tiny entrance 
holes which spell disaster later on. And the eggs on the 
dried seeds and the emergence holes are there for the in- 
formation of the shrewd conservationist, the broker, or the 
railroad freight agent. If they can and will read these 
weevil signs, much of the enormous loss now taking place 
will be prevented. How to act upon reading weevil signs, 
and more general information regarding the differing habits 
of the different kinds of weevils, are discussed in Farmers’ 
Bulletin 983, which can be had free of cost by writing to 
the Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


1 This is true except in the case of the broad or horse bean weevil, the lentil weevil, and 
the common pea weevil. These do not breed in dried seeds, See Farmers’ Bulletin 983 
for details. 
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PLATE XLI. Lifecycle of a weevil in a bean—Note that in figures 1 to 6 the bean has been 
split to show the “‘germ”’at a. The development of the weevil isshown as follows: In figure 
1, a weevil egg has been laid on the upper left side of the bean and the young weevil grub in 
hatching has gnawed through the eggshell and is tunneling down into the seed, making a 
hole no larger than a pin prick; in figures 2 and 3, the grub is eating out a larger and larger 
cavity in the seed as it grows; in figure 4, the grub has become full grown and has eaten the 
bean substance out to the very skin of the bean; in figure 5, the grub has made a cocoon and 
has transformed to the pupa; in figure 6, within the same cocoon, the pupa has transformed 
to the parent weevil; in figure 7, the adult weevil has eaten its way out from the cocoon, has 
gnawed around hole in the skin over the cocoon, and is shown crawling out of the bean; figure 
8 shows the emergence hole with the rounded edge of the cocoon beneath, and a female weevil 
layinganegg. Note that she has laid 10eggs. These will hatch as did the egg of figure 1, and 
begin new life cycles. 


PLATE XLII. Broad and navy beans infested with weevils —Figure 1, two broad or horse 
beans showing the speck-like entrance holes of the young broad-bean weevil grubs, and the 
larger emergence holes made by theescapingadults. Figure2,abadlyinfested navy bean cut 
to show cocoons made by common bean weevils. Figure 3, an enlarged bean showing the 
darkened spots in the skin where four weevils willemerge. Figure 4,a group of common 
navy beans enlarged to show an adult bean weevil at the lower left, emergence holes, and 
on the central bean five entrance holes made by young grubs. These five holes appear in 
the illustration as mere black specks no larger than a pin prick. Figure 5, broad bean cut 
open to show damage by broad-bean weevil. Figure 6, a broad bean cut open and greatly 
enlarged to show weevil damage. 


PLATE XLIII. Weevil-infested beans and cow peas.—Figure 1, green pod of the broad or horse 
bean showing, about natural size, the white, speck-like eggs of the broad-bean weevil (Camp- 
bell). Figure 2, a cowpea greatly enlarged to show the relative size between the white eggs 
of a cowpea weevil and the emergence hole made by the adult weevil. Figure 3, a portion of 
the pod of a Whippoorwill cowpea, about twice natural size, to show the white eggs laid on it 
by a cowpea weevil. Figure 4, Whippoorwill cowpeas in a dried pod bearing many eggs of 
a cowpea weevil. Figure 5, portion of a necklace of cowpea seed worn by a Malayan princess 
and seized by quarantine officers of the Federal Horticultural Board. Note eggs and emerg- 
ence holes of weevilsin the seeds. 


THE FARMER AND FEDERAL GRAIN SUPERVISION. 


By Rateu H. Brown, 
Grain Supervisor, Bureau of Markets. 


OW does Federal Grain Supervision affect the farmer? 

The answer to this question should be of interest to 
every grower of grain in the United States. A knowledge 
of the essential features of the official grain standards of 
_the United States for wheat, shelled corn, and oats will 
enable the farmer to know, when his grain is being graded at 
the country mill or elevator, that it is being done properly. 
The advantages of grain grading at country points according 
to the Federal standards, as well as the grading at large 
markets, under Federal supervision, perhaps may be illus- 
trated best by the following “ Story of a Load of Wheat.” 
“Mr. Farmer,” “Mr. Elevator Man,” “Mr. Broker,” and 
other characters are representative of hundreds more 
through whose hands grain passes in the various processes 
of marketing on its way from the fields where it is grown 
to the manufacturer or consumer. 


THE STORY OF A LOAD OF WHEAT. 


Mr. Farmer has premium wheat because he carefully 
selects and treats his seed before planting and also cleans 
his wheat before he hauls it to market. He rotates his crops 
and cares for his land so as to have the minimum of weed 
seeds and foreign material in his grain when thrashed. His 
thrasher receives orders to clean the wheat thoroughly when 
thrashing, for Mr. Farmer knows that wheat which is care- 
lessly thrashed will contain foreign material, such as chaff, 
straw, dirt, and finely broken kernels of wheat, which is 
considered as “ dockage” when the wheat is graded accord- 
ing to the Federal standards. He believes that much of the 
foreign material which is ordinarily cleaned out of the 
wheat at the elevator and which is known as “ dockage” un- 
der the Federal standards is profitable to him for feed on the 
farm. 
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After the wheat is thrashed, Mr. Farmer has it either 
hauled to the elevator immediately or stored in the farm 
granary. If he stores his wheat on the farm he watches the 
newspaper quotations of market prices to decide when he 
will sell, and when the “ price of wheat is right to him” he 
hauls it to the local elevator, where he knows the grade of 
his high quality wheat will be determined accurately. Mr. 
Farmer knows the essential features of the Federal grades, 
for he has read the bulletins describing them, issued by the 
Bureau of Markets of the Department of Agriculture at 
Washington ; he has visited the office of Federal grain super- 
vision in his district and has learned from the Federal grain 
supervisor there how the czades are applied; and he has seen 
the department’s grain grading exhibit at the State fair last 
summer. (See Pl. XLIV.) 


PROPER GRADING ASSURES PREMIUM GRADE FOR PREMIUM WHEAT. 


Mr. Farmer has already decided to sell to the elevator 
where his grain is graded rather than the one where it is not 
graded and where the manager purchases the wheat in the 
neighborhood on the average of the crop, for he knows that 
he has raised premium wheat and he wants a premium grade 
for his product. Where the grain is purchased on the aver- 
age of the crop, he receives no premium for his wheat over 
that raised and marketed in a more careless manner. 

When the wheat arrives, Mr. Elevator Man proceeds to se- 
cure a sample of the load, taking parts of the sample from 
various parts of the grain, in order to make sure that the 
sample is representative of the whole load. Mr. Elevator 
Man has learned from the Department of Agriculture that 
a representative sample is necessary for obtaining the true 
grade according to the Federal standards. The sample is 
taken in a cloth sack into the elevator office and the wheat 1s 
screened with the approved sieves to determine if there is 
any dockage to be assessed. (Pl. XLV, fig. 2.) Mr. Elevator 
Man finds that there is less than 1 per cent of separated for- 
eign material, and therefore under the Federal standards 
no dockage is assessed. Mr. Farmer receives full value for 
his wheat, both as to the weight and the grade, because of 
this fact. He knew that he was safe in this regard because 
he had exercised great care in raising his wheat and prepar- 
ing it for market. 
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Mr. Elevator Man then makes the test weight per bushel 
on the dockage-free sample. He fills the test kettle by means 
of the hopper prescribed by the Department of Agriculture. 
Mr. Farmer knows that filling the test kettle by means of a 
hopper will secure more uniform and accurate results than 
are possible when the test kettle is filled from a bag or pan 
by hand or by scooping the kettle in the grain, as is some- 
times done. He also knows that by filling the kettle in this 
mechanical way his test will be on the same basis as his 
neighbors’. The wheat tests 60} pounds per bushel. 

Mr. Elevator Man knows that the wheat is dry enough 
to grade No. 1 numerically, but since Mr. Farmer wants to 
know how much moisture is actually in his wheat this year, 
he weighs out 100 grams and places it in the moisture- 
testing flask, covers it with oil, places the flask in the tester 
and apples the heat by means of an alcohol burner. (PI. 
XLVI). 

While the moisture test is being made, Mr. Elevator Man 
finishes grading the wheat. There are no damaged grains 
in Mr. Farmer’s wheat, but a few grains of rye and chess 
seeds (cheat) still remain in the sample. Mr. Elevator 
Man knows that the foreign material which is not separated 
in screening the wheat for the dockage is classified as 
“foreign material other than dockage” under the Federal 
grades, and is a factor in the grading of the wheat. There- 
fore, he mixes the sample thoroughly, takes a small 
portion of it and separates and weighs the rye, which is 
known as “cereal grains,” and the chess seeds, which are 
known as “matter other than cereal grains.” Altogether 
the rye and the chess amount to nearly 1 per cent, half 
of which is chess. Mr. Elevator Man knows that a larger 
percentage of cereal grains is allowed in each grade than of 
weed seeds and other objectionable foreign matter, because 
the Federal grades are based on the milling value of wheat 
and the cereal grains do not affect this value as seriously 
as do the objectionable weed seeds. He looks at the tabulated 
form of the Federal grades tacked on the wall over his 
desk (see page 345) and sees that the No. 1 grade allows 
1 per cent of “foreign material other than dockage,” half 
of which may be “matter other than cereal grains” (weed 
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seeds, etc.), so Mr. Farmer’s wheat grades numerically No. 1. 
Mr. Farmer has ample evidence that the grading is correct 
and that Mr. Elevator Man wants to be fair with all his 
farmer patrons, since all the tests are made according to the 
Federal standards (grades), and the wheat is purchased in 
accordance with these standards. Since he has seen the 
newspaper quotations for No. 1 wheat at the terminal mar- 
kets, he is satisfied that Mr. Elevator Man’s price is “in line.” 


GRAIN SOLD ON BASIS OF SAMPLE INSPECTION. 


While the moisture test is being made, Mr. Elevator Man 
tells Mr. Farmer that his neighbor was in last week to sell 
his wheat, which had been left in the shock so long that it 
had been rained on and contained sprouted and other dam- 
aged grains.. Mr. Elevator Man says that he graded it No. 3 
Red Winter, because the dockage-free wheat contained nearly 
6 per cent of damaged kernels. The neighbor refused the 
No. 3 grade and Mr. Elevator Man said he told him that he 
would take the wheat into his elevator and they would agree 
on a representative average sample, taking parts from each 
load, and he would mail the sample to a licensed grain in- 
spector in another State; the grade of the sample would then 
determine the basis for settlement. Mr. Elevator Man said 
that after a sample had been taken from each wagon load 
as it came into the elevator, the grain was thoroughly mixed 
and divided until the average sample amounted to approxi- 
mately 2 quarts in size. He placed about half of it in a clean, 
air-tight can and put the can, together with the remainder 
of the average sample, into a clean cloth sack, which he 
mailed to the inspector. 

Mr. Elevator Man then wrote the inspector a letter, re- 
questing him to telegraph the grade assigned, and he was 
very much surprised to receive a telegram the next day say- 
ing that the sample had been graded No. 4 Red Winter. Mr. 
Elevator Man immediately telephoned Mr. Neighbor and 
they both agreed to appeal the grade to the Federal grain 
supervisor in the market where the inspector was located. 
Mr. Elevator Man therefore telegraphed the supervisor ac- 
cordingly and the supervisor issued a grade memorandum 
showing the grade of the sample to be No. 3 Red Winter on 
account of 6.5 per cent of damaged kernels. So Mr. Elevator 
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Man made a settlement with Mr. Neighbor on the basis of 
the grade assigned by the Federal grain supervisor. Since 
no charge is made by the Department of Agriculture when 
the inspector’s grade is changed in an appeal, the only ex- 
pense was that of the sample inspection fee. Mr. Elevator 
Man says he was glad to have gone to this extra expense, for 
Mr. Neighbor was one of his best patrons, and to have the 
grade assigned by some disinterested party was particu- 
larly desirable when the parties interested could not agree 
on the grade. 

Before they finish talking, the moisture test on Mr. 
Farmer’s wheat is complete. The test shows that the wheat 
contains 13 per cent of moisture. The grade of No. 1 Red 
Winter allows 13.5 per cent of moisture. In the busy sea- 
son, Mr. Elevator Man does not apply as much of the tests 
for grading each load as he has done in this case. During 
the rush immediately after harvest he generally makes one or 
two moisture tests to determine the approximate amount of 
moisture in the wheat in his locality for that crop and at 
that time, and makes further tests only for the factors which 
in his opinion determine the grade. For example, if the 
wheat is dry, clean, and otherwise good enough for No. 1 
except the weight per bushel, he makes the weight per bushel 
test to determine the grade. If the wheat is dry and other- 
wise good enough to grade No. 1 except that the dockage- 
free sample contains a good percentage of chess (cheat), he 
makes the test for the percentage of “ foreign material other 
than dockage” and “ matter other than cereal grains ” to de- 
termine the grade. But in the quiet season he makes as many 
of the tests for the different factors as he thinks desirable 
in each case, and thus more accurately applies the standards. 

Our wagon load of wheat, after it is weighed, is placed 
in the bin in the elevator, from which it will be shipped to 
a terminal market in another State when Mr. Elevator Man 
has sufficient wheat of equal grade in the bin to make a 
carload. 

When Mr. Elevator Man ships the carload he advises his 
commission man that he is sending a load of No, 1 Red 
Winter wheat and that if it does not grade accordingly he 
wants it appealed to the Federal grain supervisor. When 
the wheut arrives at the terminal market several days later 


the grain inspector grades it and issues an “in” certificate 
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showing a grade of No. 2 Red Winter. Accordingly, Mr. 
‘Commission Man, before he sells the wheat and before the 
time limit of the close of the second business day after in- 
spection expires, notifies the Federal grain supervisor that he 
has a carload of wheat which has been shipped in interstate 
commerce and graded by a licensed grain inspector and that 
he wants to appeal the grade on the instructions of Mr. 
Country Elevator Man. 

Soon thereafter the Department of Agriculture motor 
truck carries a Federal grain sampler and sampling equip- 
ment to the railroad yards to secure a sample of the grain. 
(Pl. XLV, fig. 1.) A representative sample is brought to the 
office of Federal grain supervision and tests and analyses 
are made of the wheat which show it to be No. 1 Red Winter 
(moisture 13.5 per cent, test weight per bushel 60.5 pounds, 
0.5 per cent of rye [cereal grains], 0.5 per cent of chess 
[matter other than cereal grains], no damaged kernels, no 
heat-damaged kernels, and no wheat of other classes). In 
order to be sure of the correct grade, the Federal grain 
supervisor makes a complete test for all the grading factors. 
The grain supervisor issues a grade memorandum for No. 1 
Red Winter which supersedes the grain inspector’s certificate. 

Mr. Terminal Elevator Man who desires to buy the car- 
load of wheat contends, however, that he believes the h- 
censed inspector’s grading is really correct and as an inter- 
ested party to the transaction notifies the local Federal grain 
supervisor that he objects to his grading, and calls a board 
appeal. The Federal grain supervisor telegraphs the final 
Board of Review located at Chicago, which entertains “ su- 
per-appeals,” properly called, from any point in the United 
States. The supervisor then immediately transmits by mail 
the sample and all the papers to the Board. The next day 
the Board receives and reviews the sample and issues the 
final grade memorandum showing the correct grade to be No. 
1 Red Winter. Immediately, however, the Board notifies 
the local supervisor by telegraph of its findings, and the 
supervisor transmits this information to the interested 
parties. 

On the basis of the final grade memorandum Mr. Commis- 
sion Man then sells the wheat to an elevator man in the 
terminal market. Mr. Terminal Elevator Man places it in a 
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FEDERAL GRAIN-GRADING BOOTH AT A STATE FAIR. 


This is one of the Federal grain-grading demonstrations held at various State and county | 
fairs in the North and Central West during the summer of 1918, to show farmers 
grain dealers and millers, county agents, and other persons interested the correc 
method of applying the Federal grades for wheat and shelled corn. The exhibits in- 
cluded a complete set. of grain-grading equipment, samples.of various grades, type 
trays, and publications of the department relating to grain and grain grading. 
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PLATE XLV. 


FIG. 1—FEDERAL GRAIN SAMPLER SECURING A SAMPLE OF GRAIN 
FROM A CAR. 


This Federal grain sampler is about to enter a car to secure 8 sample of grain. He hss 
with him the sampling cloth, grain trier (probe), and cloth sack for holding thes le 
To insure the prompt handling of appesls to the Secretary of Agriculture to det 
the true grade of grain, the Department of Agriculture motor truck is used to carry 
the samplers and sampling equipment directly to the termins] market grain tracks 

tosecure the samples. The method of obtaining 8 representative sample of grain is 


described in Department of Agriculture, Office of the Secretary, Circular No. 70. 


FIG. 2—NEST OF TWO DOCKAGE SIEVES AND BOTTOM PAN, 


Dockage sieves approved by the Department of Agriculture are used for hand-screening 
samples of wheat for the determination of “‘dockage’’ under the Federal standards. 
A description of the number and Kind of sieves, together with the correct method of 
— ee = be found in U.S. G. S. A. Ferm No. 90, “‘ Handbook, Official Grain 
Standards for Whest-and Shelled Corn,” issued by the Buresu 0! kets of is 
Department of Agriculture. ; ‘ eS eee tae 
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TWO-COMPARTMENT TESTER FOR DETERMINING THE MOISTURE CONTENT OF 
GRAIN. ; 


The two-compartment machine is adapted for mills and elevators or offices and laboratories where a 
small number of tests are made at a time. ‘To determine the percentage of moisture under tho 
Federal standards the pas is placed in a glass distillation flask, as shown over compartment 1, and 
covered with mineral oil. The thermometer, which is held in the flask by means of a rubber stopper, 
is then placed in the oil so that the bulb is covered. The flask is then connected to a condensing tube 
which passes through a cooling tank in the rear of the tester. Heatis opued to the flask by means 
of the electric heater (gas or alcohol burners may also be used) after the flask is placed in the com- 
partment of the tester over a wire gauze. The moisture in the grain rises as vapor in the flask, and 
passes into the condensing tube, where itis condensed into water. The water drips into the graduated 
mmeasuring cylinder (cylinder shown standing underneath the machine). When the mixture of grain 
and oil reaches a certain temperature at which all the moisture has been driven out of the grain, 
the heat is taken away. As soon as the water stops dripping into the graduated measuring cylinder 
from the condensing tube, the percentage of moisture is read beneath the thin layer of oil floating upon 
the waterin thecylinder. The test requires about 25 or 30 minutes, The machine is self-computing, 
the measuring cylinder being graduated to show the actual percentage of moisture. The moisture 
tester is also built in six-compartment sizes adapted for supervision and inspection offices where a 
large number of tests are made each day. The machine and the correct method of making the test 
aze fully described in Department of Agriculture Bureau of Plant Industry Bulletin No. 72. 
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bin in his elevator containing other wheat of the same grade. 
Several days later, he receives an order from Mr. Brakeon im 
the same market ahs some Red Winter wheat, which Mr. 
Interior Miller in another State wants Mr. Broker to buy on 
terminal market official weights and inspection. 

Our load of wheat is run into a car from the bin con- 
taining this wheat mixed with other wheat of the same 
grade; some other wheat containing a good percentage of 
corn cockle is dribbled in with the wheat that is being loaded 
on the contract in sufficiently small quantities to keep the 
percentage of cockle and other objectionable weed seeds 
(matter other than cereal grains) within the No. 2 grade, so 
Mr. Elevator Man thinks. The inspector grades the car and 
issues an “out” certificate showing the grade of the car in 
which our load of wheat is placed to be No. 2 Red Winter. 
Mr. Broker gets the samples and examines them very care- 
fully, for he knows that Mr. Interior Miller grinds only a 
good quality of grain. He examines the sample taken from 
the car in which our load of wheat was placed and suspects 
that there is too much cockle mixed in the wheat to grade No. 
2, so he appeals, as agent for Mr. Interior Miller, to the Fed- 
eral grain supervisor. The Federal grain supervisor obtains 
a sample and determines the grade to be No. 3 Red Winter 
(test weight per bushel 59.5 pounds, moisture 13.5 per cent, 
no damaged kernels, no heat-damaged kernels, a trace of 
cereal grains, 1.5 per cent matter other than cereal grains 
[which was mostly corn cockle], and no wheat of other 
classes). The wheat is graded numerically No. 3 because of 
the 1.5 per cent of “matter other than cereal grains,” and 
Mr. Broker reports to Mr. Terminal Elevator Man that his 
mill ordinarily will not accept such wheat, but that. since 
there is only one car that does not meet the contract grade, 
he will accept it at a certain discount from the contract price. 
Mr. Interior Miller is thus assured of the same quality and 
condition of wheat purchased on any given grade as Mr. 
Farmer who originally sold the wheat. 


UNIFORM -GRADES PLACE ENTIRE GRAIN INDUSTRY ON 
UNIFORM BASIS. 


Eyen if an appeal had not been made by one of the inter- 
ested parties on the grade assigned to the car in which our 
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load of wheat was placed, a Federal grain supervisor might 
have secured a supervision sample to check the work of the 
licensed grain inspector. These Federal grain supervisors, 
located in the branch offices of the Department of Agricul- 
ture in 35 markets in the United States, are at all times 
checking the work of the various licensed grain inspectors. 
(Pl. XLVII.) The United States is also divided into 6 divi- 
sions with a division supervisor in charge, who observes the 
grain movement from market to market and adjusts the in- 
termarket inspection discrepancies. 

Many of the appeals taken to Federal grain supervisors 
from the grades assigned by licensed grain inspectors sus- 
tain the grade originally placed upon the grain by the 
licensed inspector. Some variations in the grades are bound 
to occur at times under any set of standards. In this con- 
nection it is important to remember that the sample se- 
cured must be representative of the lot of grain from which 
the sample was taken. 

The importance of correct grading of grain at ‘country 
points had never been called to the attention of farmers and 
interior dealers, nor had farmers all over the United States 
manifested such an interest in grain grading previous to 
the establishment of Federal grades as they have since. 
Prior to the passage of the United States grain standards 
Act on August 11, 1916, the grading of grain in some sec- 
tions of the country was of interest primarily to terminal 
market grain dealers and millers, or dealers and manu- 
facturers of food products who purchased grain from the 
terminal markets. Likewise, the country elevator opera- 
tor or miller in these sections was interested in grain grading 
only when shipping bulk grain to terminal markets where 
inspection was maintained. In some sections very little 
grain grading was done at country points, and country 
dealers or millers purchased wheat and shelled corn for the 
most part on the average of the crop in their locality. The 
result of this practice was that a premium was placed on 
poor grain and poor methods of farming, while grain of the 
better quality was discounted, a situation which discouraged 
good farming methods. 

Generally speaking, few tests were applied to the grain 
purchased from farmers, with the exception of the weight 
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per bushel test for wheat, and where any grading was done 
at all the grade was determined on the basis of the judgment 
of the country buyer, who estimated the approximate grade. 
Often the difficulty in assigning any specific grade to the 
grain was that it would be graded differently at different 
markets, as there was no general uniformity in the grades 
in effect at the various terminal markets to which the in- 
terior dealer shipped. Therefore, the farmer could not de- 
termine in his own mind the approximate price he should 
receive for his grain on the basis of the grade, for not only 
would the grades be quoted differently at different markets, 
because of the irregular standards, but the quality and con- 
dition of the grain falling, for example, in the No. 1 grade 
in one market might be entirely ditferent from that falling 
in the No. 1 grade in another market. 

The Federal grades were fixed and established only after 
the farmers as well as all other persons interested had had 
an opportunity to be heard in connection with the promul- 
gation of grades. In the fixing of Federal standards the 
Department of Agriculture desired to harmonize the inter- 
ests of all concerned. The country grain buyer can now sell 
to any market on the basis of the same grade and can also 
purchase his grain from the farmer by the same set of 
standards by which he sells it in the terminal market. 


APPLYING FEDERAL GRADES AT COUNTRY POINTS ENCOURAGED. 


While the grain standards Act applies only to grain for 
which Federal standards have been fixed and which is sold, 
offered for sale, or consigned for sale and shipped or de- 
livered for shipment in interstate commerce by grade, State 
inspection departments and grain exchanges throughout the 
United States have adopted the Federal grades for com- 
merce within the State as well. The department has en- 
couraged the purchase of grain at country points on the 
basis of Federal grades, so that the farmer may receive a 
grade proportionate to the quality and condition of his 
product and be assured a premium grade for premium 
quality rather than be obliged to sell the grain on the basis 
of an average of the crop in the locality. The department 
assists country dealers in applying the standards whenever 
they request information so that the necessary tests may 
be made with comparatively inexpensive equipment. 
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The standardizing of the test is also conducive to the secur- 
ing of a uniform application of the standards. Farmers, 
by familiarizing themselves with the grades, can be sure 
when selling their grain that the standards are being properly 
applied. Any information in this connection may be had by 
writing or visiting the nearest office of Federal grain super- 
vision. In case any person desires to check up his deter- 
mination of the grade of the grain when no licensed grain 
inspector is located in the community, he can mail a repre- 
sentative sample to the nearest licensed grain inspector and 
have it officially inspected. This sample should be at least 
2 quarts in size, of which at least 1{ pints is placed in an 
air-tight container and the remainder, if any, in a clean cloth 
sack. While this grade apples to the sample only, the 
parties to a transaction involving the sale of grain at country 
points may agree that the grade of the sample will be ap-, 
plied to the entire lot to be sold, when the sample is deter- 
mined by both the parties to be representative of the entire 
lot of grain. 


SHELLED CORN STANDARDS TABULATED. 


Section 9 of the official grain standards of the United States for 
shelled corn, tabulated and abridged. (See Note.) 


[The numbered footnotes below must be read in connection with the tabulation.]} 


Maximum limits of— 


Minimum f D rok 
Grade No. test weight Foreign | Damaged kernels. 
per bushel. F material 
Moisture. ice e 
cracke Heat 
corn. Total. | damage. 
Pounds. | Per cent.| Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. 
Lo bas oa Ok MORUP Ss safeties sentaas eeanee 55 14.0 2 2 0.0 
Opa tes. eek oe aeek.. tee 53 15.5 3 4 0.1 
B25. Pelee a seat a Seems Se Ses eee tae 51 ii.5 4 6 0.3 
4h Bo oeyken Bes secon es Caeeee 49 19.5 5 8 0.5 
Deed Soe ek. c OR tes Op Sat Stan Seeeek cee 47 21.5 6 10 1.0 
Ole < ates et eo ccieees teogeee oeeeeene 44 23.0 7 15 3.0 
Sample *..- sSicsteh Scat ue esis 


*Sample Grade.—Shall be White corn, or Yellow corn, or Mixed corn, respectively, which 
does not come within the requirements of any of the grades from No. 1 to No. 6, inclusive, or 
which has any commercially objectionable foreign odor, or is heating, hot, infested with 
live weevils or other insects injurious to stored grain, or is otherwise of distinctly low quality. 


(1) The corn in grades Nos. 1 to 5, inclusive, shall be cool and sweet. 
(2) The corn in grade No. 6 shall be cool but may be musty or sour. 


Notre.—The above tabulation does not constitute in whole the offici i 
the United States for shelled corn. > gc ae ee a 
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WHEAT STANDARDS TABULATED. 


Sections 15 to 20, inclusive, of the official grain stander 
g : ‘ ; fficial ¢ standerds of the 
United States for wheat, tabulated and abridged. (See Note.) 


[The numbered footnotes below must be read in connection with the tabula! ion.] 


Maximum limits of— 
yaereee limits s oe 
weight per pushel. , se <a Foreign ma- |Wheats 
Moisture. oan terial other | of other 
‘ than dockage. |classes. 
a | 
urum, Classes | 
i Hard Hard 
0. Red Red 
Winter, Classes | Winter, 
Class |Common| Sub- | Hard Soft Heat Matter 
Hard | White, | class | Red | Red |mo.)| He other 
Red and Red | Spring | Winter, | Total. m- | Total. fee Total. 
Spring.| White | Walla.| and |Common Beet isidee 
Club; Durum.| White, grains. 
and and 
subclass White 
ed Club. 
‘Winter. 
Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Pet: Dette | Pee | Pact ats NeeiCl et eCrs 
Des Gena 58 60 58 14.0 13.5 2 Ore: a 0.5 5 
Dien tae 57 58 56 14.5 14.0 4 0.2 2 1.0 10 
Btceces 55 56 54 15.0 14.5 7 0.5 3 2.0 10 
Bra tatece 53 54 52 16.0 15.5 10 1.0 5 3.0 10 
Tits soe 50 51 49 16.0 15.5 15 3.0 7 5.0 10 
Sam - 
50) [2 faseeraee then terse exec neh lft sock -eabien af -b vse 2 tas Sots saan, 


* Sample Grade.—Shall be wheat of the appropriate subclass which does not come within 
the requirements of any of the grades from No. 1 to No. 5, inclusive, or which has any com- 
mercially objectionable foreign odor, except of smut, garlic, or wild onions, or is very sour, 
or is heating, bot, infested with live weevils or other insects injurious to stored grain, or is 
otherwise of distinctly low quality, or contains small, inseparable stones or cinders. 


(1) The wheat in grade No. 1 shall be bright. 

(2) The wheat in grades Nos. 1 to 4, inclusive, shall be cool and sweet. 

(3) The wheat in grade No. 5shall be cool, but may be musty or slightly sour. 

(4) The wheat in grade No. 1 Dark Northern Spring and grade No. 1 Northern Spring may 
contain not more than 5 per centum of the hard red spring wheat variety Humpback. 

(5) The wheat in grade No. 1 Amber Durum and grade No. 1 Durum may contain not 
more than 5 per centum of the durum wheat variety Red Durum. 

(6) For each of the subclasses of the class Durum, grade No. 1 and grade No. 2 may con- 
tain not more than 2 per centum and 5 per centum, respectively, of soft red winter, common 
white, and white club wheat, either sinzly or in any combination. 

(7) For exch of the subclasses of the classes Hard Red Spring and Hard Red Winter, grade 
No.land grade No. 2may contain not more than 2 per centum and 5 per centum, respectively, 
of common white, white club, and durum wheat, either singly or in any combination. 

(8) For each of the subclasses of the classes Soft Red Winter, Common White, and White 
Club, grade No. land grade No. 2 may contain not more than 2 per centum and 3 per centum, 
respectively, of durum wheat. 

Notr.—For grades for Mixed wheat, Treated wheat, Garlicky wheat, and Smutty wheat 
see sections Nos. 21, 22, 23, and 24, respectively, of the official grain standards of the United 
States for wheat. a f ; 

The above tabulation Goes not constitute in'whole the officiel grain standards of the United 


States for wheat. 
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OATS STANDARDS TABULATED. 
Section 13 of the official grain standards of the United States. for oats,. 


tabulated and abridged, showing the grade requirements. for. white, 
red, gray, black, mixed, bleached, and clipped oats. (See Note.) 2 


[The numbered footnotes below must be read in connection with the tabulation.} 


=> a |" Esat —— 
dam- F colors, 
Mini- | Sound | ageq | Foreig™| wiia | culti- 


mum |. culti- | (oats or =e oats. | vated 
rad Condition and general test vated other Tial. and wild 
rade. appearance.! weight = not.| srains)..|° - -_|_ | bats. 
4 = Ss t 


| 


~-per 
bushel, | than— 
Not to exceed— 


21 | Shall be cool and sweet, | Pownds.|Per’ cent.|Per cent.|Per cent.|Per cent. Per cent. 
and of good color..-...-. 32 98 0.1, 2 2 32 
2 Shall be cool and sweet, 
and may be slightly ‘ 
Suaimad oP tse eet 29 95 5H: 2 3 45 
3 | Shall be cool and sweet, 
and may be stained or 


slightly weathered..... 26 90 us 3 5 10 
4 | Shall be cool, and may be 
musty, weathered, or 
badly stained........- fetes 23 80 6 5 10 10. 
Sample 
grade.* 


* Sample grade.—Shall be white, red, gray, black, mixed, bleached, orclipped oats, respect- 
ively, witien do not come within the requirements of any of the grades from No. 1 to No. 4, 
inclusive, or which have any commercially objectionable foreign odor, or are heating, hot, 
sour, infested with live weevils or other insects injurious te stored grain,-or are otherwise 
of distinctly low quality. : 

1 The percentage of moisture in grades Nos. 1, 2, and 3 shall not exceed 143, and in grade No. 
4 shall not exceed 16. 

2 In the case of white oats, No. 1 shall be cool and sweet and of good white orcreamy white 
color. ; 

3 4 per cent of other colors allowed in No. 1 red, gray, or black oats. This column does not 
apply to mixed oats. 

#10 per cent of other colors allowed in No. 2 red, gray, or black oats. 

Nore.—It will be noted that no limits are specifically stated for damage other than heat 
and for other grains. These are taken care of by the minimum requirements for “sound 
pcre ei oats” in each grade. The following example illustrates the application of the 

abulation: 

Aside from other requirements, such as condition and general appearance and weight per 
bushel, a lot of oats, to grade No. 1, must contain 98 per cent “sound cultivated oats.” The 
remaining 2 per cent may be damaged grains, foreign material, other grains or wild oats, 
either singly or in any combination. The only limitation on this remaining 2 per cent is 
that not more than one-tenth of 1 per cent may be heat damaged. 


The above tabulation does not constitute in whole the official grain standards of the United 
States for oats. 


HOUSING THE WORKER ON THE FARM. 


By HE. B. McCormick, 
Chief of Division of Rural Enginecring, Bureau of Public Roads. 


HE manufacturer who has studied his labor costs 

knows that the “turn-over” or replacement cost easily 
may become excessive. One manufacturer has recently 
stated that he figures it costs him $80 to replace a man. 
The manufacturing industry has become so thoroughly im- 
pressed with the fact that it is desirable to secure and retain 
satisfactory employees that no item, however trivial, is over- 
looked that may lead toward permanency in the force of 
employees. The manufacturer avoids changes in his work- 
ing force whenever possible. The farmer has more incentive 
to retain a permanent force than the manufacturer. Because 
of the greater distance and of the time involved, it is ap- 
parent that the cost of replacing help on the farm necessarily 
is greater than it is in the city. In additicn to the actual 
outlay of time and money required to secure new men, there 
is a loss in efficiency due to the time and labor spent in 
“ breaking in” new and possibly “ green” hands. 

Because of the housing and other conditions that have 
existed in the past on many farms, it has been necessary for 
the majority of farmers to rely upon securing unmarried 
men. This condition need not exist. There is no reason why 
desirable quarters should not be provided for a man with 
family; furthermore, there is no reason why living conditions 
on the farm and in rural communities should not be such that 
a man who is desirous of securing for his family pleasant 
surroundings and opportunities for education and develop- 
ment can return to the farm and find the conditions that he 
most desires. 


THE CITY A SOURCE OF FARM LABOR. 


One possible source of farm help, and one from which lit- 
tle has been drawn in the past, is the city man who has had 
farrfi experience in his youth and is desirous of getting 
back to the farm, provided he can make the change without 
at the same time sacrificing most of the comforts and con- 
veniences to which he has been accustomed in his city life. 
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In attempting to draw men for the farm from the cities, 
provision must be made for securing the more desirable in- 
dividuals from the existing supply. In very large cities are 
thousands of intelligent, skilled workers and mechanics who 
would welcome an opportunity to move their families to 
farms if they were assured comfortable living conditions and 
pleasant surroundings. Even at present, in spite of the 
seemingly extravagant wages paid for labor, both skilled and 
unskilled, the cost of housing, feeding, clothing, and edu- 
cating the family imposes a burden under which many men 
in the cities are barely able to hold up. To these men the 
thought has often come, “ Why, with the existing demand for 
farm labor, can I not move my family to the country, and in 
spite of the lower wages, be better off than where I am?” 
The answer often is, “I could if I could find pleasant lying 
quarters and educational opportunities for my children.” 


PROVIDE CITY COMFORTS AND CONVENIENCES NOW 
LACKING ON FARMS. 


No matter how undesirable life in the city may be from 
certain standpoints, the fact can not be denied that nearly 
every city dweller is accustomed in his everyday life to many 
comforts and conveniences that at present are not available 
on the average farm. Among those to which he is accus- 
tomed and which can and should be provided for every farm 
dweller are good educational facilities for his children, well 
heated and ventilated dwellings, and sanitary conveniences 
of various kinds. A large proportion of the city man’s in- 
come, Whether it be salary or wages, is expended for rent, 
fuel, food, and clothing for himself and family. The first 
two items can be provided by the farmer at a nominal cost, 
as can be a large portion of the third. The expense of the 
fourth will be reduced materially on moving to the country. 

if the prospective farm worker can be shown conclusively 
that pleasant living quarters and conditions are offered to 
him and an opportunity given to secure his food at a low 
cost, he will give these points full weight in considering 
a move to the farm. He knows where his income goes,*to a 
great extent, and will readily forego the high wages now 
being received, provided he sees that he secures in exchange 
equal or better living conditions. The longer working day 
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Fis. 17.—A convenient and comfortable 
cottage for a man and wife with not 
more than one or two small children. 
It includes bathroom, range and hot 
water boiler, sink, and commodious 
closets and cupboard. By mieans of a 
sereen partition the porch is divided, giving the 
effect of a front and rear entrance. Serial No. 1009. 


BED, ROOM 


G*e's 14-6! 


prevailing on the farm need not act as a deterrent, as many 
city laborers now spend from one to two hours morning and 
night in going to and from their work, so that a nominal 
8-hour day in the city may, in point of time consumed, be 
equivalent to a 10- or sometimes even a 12-hour day in the 
country. 

In every city, and in fact in every community, are numbers 
of men who, through lack of educational advantages or bo- 
cause of stress of financial matters in their youth, or because 
of the lack of initiative and ability to direct the work of 
others, are satisfied to occupy places as laborers in one or 
another branch of industry. Many of these men are desirab!o 
employees. They are either kept out of, or have gotten out 
of, places as farm hands, because in the past a job as a 
“hired man” on a farm has been considered about the lowest 
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LIVING ROOM 


Fic, 18.—A larger cottage with one more room than figure 17, In addition to 
the bath, range, and sink, it has laundry trays and a refrigerator. It also 
has a cellar. It will accommodate a man and wife and three or four chil- 
dren, Alternative plans for the interior arrangement are given, either of 
which may be used. Serial No. 1017. 


in the industrial scale. The laborer in the city or town has 
advantages of education and recreation for his family as well 
as for himself that previously have not been provided in the 
country. To provide reasonable and rational means of recre- 
ation, educational facilities, and pleasing surroundings in 
the home will result in securing for the farm men of the 
most desirable type. 
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Fie. 19.—Design and plan 
for a simple, comfortable 
bunk house for three to 
six men. It includes a 
bathroom with water 
heater, shower bath and 
toilet, and a living room 
with stove. Numerous 
windows give ample 
light and ventilation. 
Serial No, 1032. 


LIVING RGDM 
96% 14-0" 


The conditions to be met for married and for single men, 
of course, are entirely different. A family should have a 
house to itself. Single men should be grouped in one or more 
bunk houses where possible, instead of being placed with 
families. The family desires and must have the privacy es- 
sential to the true home and necessary in the proper up- 
bringing of children. The single man, on the other hand, 
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Fic. 20.—A larger bunk house with 
kitchen and dining room for cook- 
ing and serving meals. The bunk 
room may be enlarged and the 
cooking and eating quarters con- 
verted into sleeping rooms, if 
meals are not to be served. A 
fireplace adds to the attractive- 
ness of the living room. Serial 
No. 1011. 


should have a degree of freedom not attainable when he must 
be a part of another’s household. 


PLANS OF HOUSES FOR FARM WORKERS. 


The illustrations accompanying this article show two de- 
signs of family houses and two of bunk houses for unmarried 
men, also bird’s-eye views and plans showing desirable loca- 
tions and surroundings of the cottages. 

Figure 17 shows a small two-room house of simple design 
suitable for a married man with not to exceed one or two 
small children. It may be constructed as cheaply as a small 
box house, and possesses the advantages of a front and back 
porch under one roof, two entrances, and a pleasing, home- 
like appearance. Figure 18 shows a somewhat more roomy 
house, with no features that should be considered superfluous. 
It will accommodate a family with from two to four chil- 
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Serial number of cottage, 1014. 
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applicable where no married men are employed, and the 
force is too large to be fed at headquarters. The sleeping 
room is susceptible of unlimited enlargement. The kitchen 
and dining wing may be converted into a dormitory if mess 
facilities are not desired. 


FRUIT TREES 


FLOWERS. 


GARDEN 


POULTRY 


BARN LOT 


lig. 23.—Plan for a comfortable cottage and attractive grounds. Ample 

Space is provided for trees and small fruits, garden, flowers, and build- 

ings, besides yards for cow, pigs, and pouliry. Serial number of cot- 

tage, 1014, 

In all the plans shown, bathing facilities are provided. 
This is an important feature and will do much toward hold- 
ing help on the farm. 

The remaining designs show either bird’s-eye views or 
plots of suitable settings for cottages such as are shown in 
the preceding plans. Figure 21 shows a view from the south- 
east, the cottage facing south, the farm headquarters being 
located east of the cottage. Figure 22 shows a view from the 
northeast, with the cottage facing south. The headquarters 
is shown south of the cottage. Provision has been made for 
a small plot of approximately one-half acre for the indi- 
vidual use of the man and his family. Figure 23 is a plot 
for the same house shown in figure 22, but giving the house an 
eastern frontage. In figure 24 the design of cottage shown 
in figure 18 is used with a western frontage, 


GARDEN 


BARN LOT 


SITTING 
OR’ BED 
ROOM 


Fic. 24.—This plan includes much the same features as figure 23, but differ- 
ently arranged. Serial number of cottage, 1017. 


It is assumed that the prevailing winds are from the south- 
west. For this reason outbuildings have been located so that 
odors from them will not prove to be an annoyance. In 
each case, provision has been made for chickens, a cow, and 
a pig, as it is thought that each family should have an op- 
portunity either to own or have the use of them. Room has 
been provided for small fruits and a garden. The houses 
and the plots illustrated have been selected from those de- 
signed by the Division of Rural Engineering of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and full working drawings may be ob- 
tained on application. 

Information about the water supply for these houses may 
be obtained from Farmers’ Bulletin 941, “ Water Systems 
for Farm Homes.” The question of sewage disposal on 
farms is treated in Yearbook Separate No. 712, copies of 
which can be obtained by applying to the Division of Pub- 
lications, Department of Agriculture. 


SISAL AND HENEQUEN AS BINDER-TWINE FIBERS. 


By H. T. Epwarps, 


Specialist in Fiber-Plant Production, 
Bureau of Plant Industry. 


FOOD SUPPLY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


HE production, preparation, and distribution of an 

abundant food supply for the 100,000,000 consumers in 
this country, with a surplus for export to other countries, is 
an exceedingly complex industrial problem. It has been 
demonstrated during the war that the entire world is never 
far distant from the “bread line.” It is essential, primarily, 
that food be sufficient for the present day and year, but it is 
essential also that such foresight be used, and such precau- 
tions be taken, as will give reasonable assurance of an 
abundant food supply for the years to come. The needs of 
the food-producing organization and the requirements of 
the food-producing machines must be clearly understood. 
If any defects exist in the organization, or any reasons why 
the operation of the machines is liable to interruption, it is 
desirable that these conditions be remedied with the least 
possible delay. 

The food situation of the United Staibas is materially dif- 
ferent from that of certain other countries. In China, for 
instance, a shortage of rice must inevitably be followed by 
famine. This country has a great variety of food products 
in general use, and is not absolutely dependent on any one 
of these products. 

Bread, however, is a staple food that is almost universally 
used throughout this country, and the maintenance of an 
abundant supply of bread is the one most important feature 
of our food problem. 


THE GRAIN INDUSTRY. 
Half a century ago the small-grain crops—wheat, oats, 
rye, and barley—were harvested entirely by hand labor. 


The only implements required were a grain cradle and a 
357 
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hand rake. The sheaves of grain were bound with bands 
made from the straw itself. The farmer of that period was 
independent of the outside world. Hand labor was used in 
every stage of the operations and production was limited, 
but the necessary labor was available, and the crops were 
sufficient to meet the existing demand for food. 

The grain producer of to-day is no longer in this inde- 
pendent position. He has become a part of the great food- 
producing organization. The manufacturers of far-distant 
cities furnish him machinery; his grain is bound with twine 
made from fiber that is imported from foreign countries; 
the jute fields of India provide the material for his grain 
sacks. With this use of machine methods, the amount of 
hand labor required is relatively small, and the total produc- 
tion of grain is enormous. It is essential, however, that 
there be no flaws in the organization, no interruption in the 
operation of the machines, if our millions are to be fed. 


THE PLACE OF BINDER TWINE. 


During the year 1917 more than 100,000,000 acres were 
planted in the United States to the small-grain crops, wheat, 
oats, barley, rye, and rice. The total production of these 
crops amounted approximately to two and one-half billions 
of bushels, the greater part of which was harvested with 
harvesting machines. These machines not only cut the 
erain, but also bind it in bundles and automatically tie these 
bundles with binder twine (Pl. XLVIITI, fig. 1). If the oper- 
ation of the harvesting machines is to be continued, the neces- 
sary supply of binder twine must be available. To harvest 
the present annual grain crop of this country, or even a con- 
siderable part of it, with hand labor would be a physical 
impossibility with the amount of farm labor now available. 

Fifty years ago binder twine was unknown. At present 
200,000,000 pounds of binder twine are required to bind 
one year’s grain crop in the United States, while more than 
100,000,000 pounds of American binder twine are used each 
year in the grain fields of other countries. With the steadily 
increasing production of grain in the United States, there 
will necessarily be a corresponding increase in the consump- 
tion of binder twine in this country. With the development 
of grain production in eastern Europe, Manchuria, Aus- 
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tralia, Argentina, and other countries, and with the more 
general use of harvesting machinery in these countries there 
ds sure to be a very material increase in the world’s total 
consumption of binder twine. 

Inasmuch as grain production is now dependent on the 
use of harvesting machines, and as the operation of these 
machines is dependent on the supply of binder twine, it is 
evident that the supply and the cost of bread are directly 
affected by the supply and cost of binder twine. It is equally 
evident that the binder-twine situation is largely deter- 
mined by the supply and cost of the materials required for 
the manufacture of this article. 


BINDER-TWINE FIBER. 


Practically all binder twine is made of hard fibers. These 
fibers include henequen from Yucatan and Campeche; sisal 
from tropical East Africa, the Bahamas, Java, and the 
Hawaiian Islands; abacé from the Philippine Islands; and 
phormium from New Zealand. Some of the soft fibers, such 
as hemp, jute, and flax, have been used to a limited extent, 
but these fibers appear to be unsatisfactory for binder twine. 

Among hard fibers suitable for the manufacture of binder 
twine, both abacé and phormium occupy a position of very 
minor importance. The price of abaca fiber is such as to 
prevent its extensive use for binder twine when cheaper 
fibers are available. The total production of phormium is 
not sufficient to make this fiber important. 

Henequen and sisal furnish approximately 90 per cent of 
the raw material now used in the manufacture of binder 
twine, and approximately 80 per cent of the world’s supply 
of binder twine is made from Yucatan henequen. If for 
any reason the production’ of henequen in Yucatan should 
decrease materially, the results would be disastrous. Failure 
to set out new plantations so as to keep up production in 
future years, which is even now reported in Yucatan, must 
result in a shortage of supply unless plantations are devel- 
oped elsewhere. In course of time substitutes for this fiber 
might be obtained, but the immediate results would be a 
curtailment in the production of grain and a consequent 
shortage in the world’s supply of bread. Furthermore, if 
any considerable part of the supply of Yucatan henequen 
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should be diverted to markets other than those of the 
United States, the American farmer would cither be without 
binder twine or would be dependent for his supply on the 
manufacturers of other countries. 

The cost of binder twine is also worthy of consideration. 
With an annual consumption of 300,000,000 pounds of 
binder-twine fiber, an increase in the cost of this fiber of 1 
cent per pound is equivalent to a total increase of $3,000,000. 
In September, 1915, the price of Yucatan henequen in the 
New York market was 54 cents per pound. In August, 1917, 
the price had advanced to 19} cents per pound, an increase cf 
14 cents per pound, or approximately 270 per cent, within 
a period of less than two years. With the present consump- 
tion of binder-twine fiber in this country, this increase in 
the cost of henequen fiber is equivalent to an increase of 
more than $28,000,000 in the yearly binder-twine bill of the 
American farmer. 

At present the production of 80 per cent of the total avail- 
able world’s supply of a raw product that is indispensable 
to the grain producer of this country 13 confined to one 
small foreign state. It is by no means impossible that either 
natural or political conditions may arise that will result in 
a material reduction in the supply of Yucatan henequen. 

The existing binder-twine fiber situation is not only un- 
satisfactory, but also exceedingly dangerous. It is one of 
the weakest spots in the food-producing organization of the 
United States. 

The situation can be remedied either by using substitutes 
for henequen in the manufacture of binder twine or by 
increasing the production of henequen and sisal in countries 
other than Yucatan. The introduction of substitutes would 
be a difficult and slow undertaking, but there appears to 
be no satisfactory reason why the production of both hene- 
quen and sisal can not be increased very materially in sev- 
eral countries. 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF SISAL AND HENEQUEN. 


The henequen plant, Agave fourcroydes, is native in the 
Yucatan Peninsula (Pl. XLIX, fig. 1), where it has been ecul- 
tivated for centuries. During the last 50 years many large 
henequen plantations have been established in Yucatan. 
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PLATE XLVIII. 


FIG. 1.—SELF-BINDER IN OPERATION. 


Grain, cut at the right of the machine, is carried over the elevator to the left, where it is 
bound in bundles tied with binder twine. 


FIG. 2.—SISAL IN PORTO RICO. 


Mature plants of the first sisal introduced into Porto Rico from the Bahamas in 1902, 
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FIG. 1—HENEQUEN IN YUCATAN. 


Well-developed 9-year-old plants from which the sixth semiannual crop has just been cut; 
total yield to date about 90 leaves per plant. 


FIG. 2—HENEQUEN IN CUBA. 


Ten-year-old plants which have produced five annual crops, a total of about 150 leaves 
per Bien umerous suckers, injurious to mother plants, may be used to stock new 
plantations, 
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Plantations have also been established in the States of 
Chiapas, Sinaloa, and Tamaulipas in Mexico; in Cuba (PL. 
XLIX, fig. 2); and, more recently, in Jamaica. Henequen . 
plants have been distributed to some extent in Central Amer- 
ica, but, with the exception of limited quantities in Salvador, 
the fiber is not produced commercially in any of the Central 
American States. A few henequen plants have been taken 
to tropical East Africa, the Hawaiian Islands, the Philip- 
pine Islands, and India, but the entire production of this 
fiber outside of Mexico and Cuba is not suflicient materially 
to affect the total supply. 

The true sisal, Agave sisalana, is much more widely dis- 

tributed than henequen. There is scarcely a colony. any- 
where in the Tropics where sisal plants are not to be found. 
The principal sisal-producing countries are Java, British 
East Africa, German East Africa, the Bahamas (PI. XLVIII, 
fig. 2), and the Hawaiian Islands, but sisal plantations have 
also been established in the Philippine Islands, the Caicos 
Islands, Togoland, Natal, Algeria, Egypt, India, French 
Indo-China, Taiwan, Australia, New Guinea, Fiji, Jamaica, 
Curacao, Dutch Guiana, and Demarara. 

With this widespread distribution of both henequen and 
sisal, any attempt to create an artificial monopoly in the 
production of binder-twine fiber by restricting the exporta- 
tion of plants from Yucatan is rendered inoperative. An 
abundant supply of propagating stock is now available in a 
number of countries other than Yucatan. 


CLIMATE AND SOIL REQUIREMENTS. 


Henequen and sisal can be grown on a commercial scale 
only in tropical or subtropical countries, and in localities 
that are free from frost at any season. The lowest tempera- 
ture recorded in Yucatan is 48° F., and the annual rainfall 
is about 30 inches. The annual rainfall of northern Cuba, 
in the districts where the henequen plantations are located, 
is about 45 inches. 

With respect to the soil requirements of these two plants, 
opinions and practices of experienced planters differ. Be- 
cause henequen in Yucatan is grown almost exclusively on 
soils composed largely of porous, partially decomposed coral 
rock, the opinion prevails very generally that soils of this 
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character are essential for both henequen and sisal. Results 
obtained in other countries, especially with sisal, on soils of 
quite a different character, indicate that this opinion is not 
based on facts. Even if it is true that rocky limestone soils 
do furnish the most favorable conditions for henequen and 
sisal, no difficulty will be experienced in finding large areas 
of land of this description in countries other than Yucatan. 

Tn the Hawaiian Islands sisal has been grown successfully, 
both on the rocky limestone soils near the seacoast and on 
more fertile soils at higher elevations. It is reported that 
larger yields of fiber have been obtained on the more fertile 
soils. 

In tropical East Africa the soil conditions considered 
most favorable for sisal are materially different from the 
conditions on the henequen plantations of Yucatan, as indi- 
cated by the foilowing extract from a report of American 
Consul Henry P. Starrett: 

The soil which appears to give the best results is of a red to choco- 
late color and of a light, friable nature, or a good sandy loam. It 
should be well limed if that element is lacking, as the plant will not 
prosper on sour land. 

The successful production on a commercial scale of hene- 
quen in Cuba and of sisal in Java, the Bahamas, tropical 
East Africa, the Hawaiian Islands, and elsewhere clearly 
establishes the fact that climatic and soil conditions required 
for the production of henequen and sisal are to be found 1 in 
many countries. 

As henequen and sisal are relatively low-priced crops, 
yielding a gross return of from $50 to $100 annually per 
acre during their productive life, which is about two-thirds 
of the time they occupy the land, they can not be expected 
to yield satisfactory profits on high-priced land. 

The production of henequen can not be conducted profit- 
ably on a small scale. An area of not less than 300 acres in 
bearing is required, as a supply of leaves sufficient to keep a 
fiber-cleaning machine in operation most of the time must be 
assured. 


PRODUCTION IN UNITED STATES TERRITORY. 


As practically the entire output of Yucatan fiber is ex- 
ported to the United States, and as by far the greater part 
of the world’s supply of binder twine is manufactured in 
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this country, the problem of increasing the production of 
binder-twine fiber in territory under the control of the 
United States is particularly important. 

Henequen has been grown successfully in Porto Rico and 
in the Philippine Islands. Sisal is now produced on a com- 
mercial scale in the Hawaiian Islands and in the Philippine 
Islands, and in small quantities in Porto Rico and Florida. 
There is no reason why this industry can not be developed in 
the Philippine Islands, and there are good prospects for its 
further development in the Hawaiian Islands, Porto Rico, 
and Florida. 


THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 


The so-called “ maguey,” Agave caniala, is the species of 
agave most widely cultivated in the Philippine Islands (PI. 
L, fig. 1). The maguey plant and the fiber which is ob- 
tained from this plant differ somewhat from both the plant 
and the fiber of henequen and sisal. The maguey leaf has 
marginal prickles similar to those of the henequen leaf, and 
the plants of these two species are very similar in appear- 
ance. Maguey fiber is finer and softer than that of either 
henequen or sisal and is not as well suited for binder twine. 
For this reason and for the further reasons that the yield 
of maguey is less than that of henequen and sisal and the 
maguey leaves are more difficult to clean, an attempt is now 
being made to replace maguey in the Philippines wits sisal. 

In 1904 the Philippine Bureau of Agriculture investigated 
the maguey situation in the Philippine Islands, and organ- 
ized work to encourage the development of this industry. 
An attempt was made to improve the methods used on the 
maguey plantations, sisal plants were imported from the 
Hawaiian Islands, and two small fiber-cleaning machines were 
purchased by the Philippine Government and operated for 
demonstration purposes. This work was continued for a 
period of 12 years, and an industry of some importance was 
established. During the year ended June 30, 1917, there 
were exported from the Philippine Islands 14,461 tons of 
maguey fiber, valued at $2,348,247. 

As the degree of progress was not entirely satisfactory, 
and as the increased production of binder-twine fiber in the 
Philippine Islands is of importance to this country, an ar- 
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rangement was perfected early in 1917 for cooperation be- 
tween the United States Department of Agriculture and the 
Philippine Bureau of Agriculture to encourage the produc- 
tion of binder-twine fiber in the Philippine Islands. 

In June, 1917, the Department of Agriculture detailed a 
fiber specialist for work in the Philippines. Subsequently, 
250,000 sisal plants and a modern fiber-cleaning machine 
were purchased and shipped to Manila. The Philippine 
Bureau of Agriculture detailed several fiber inspectors on 
extension and demonstration work in the maguey Provinces, 
collected and distributed sisal and maguey plants, estab- 
‘ lished nurseries, and purchased two fiber-cleaning machines. 

The object of this cooperative work has been to stimulate 
an interest on the part of the Philippine planters in the 
increased production of binder-twine fiber; to bring about 
the more general use of improved methods of planting, cul- 
tivating, and harvesting; te encourage the substitution of 
sisal for maguey ; and to introduce machine cleaning in place 
of the “ retting ” method now in general use (PI. L, fig. 2). 

As a result of this work there has been a marked increase 
in the planting of maguey and sisal in the Philippines, with 
some Improvement in methods, although progress in this 
direction is slow. Sisal plarts have been widely distributed, 
and a number of growers who formerly planted maguey are 
now planting sisal. Fiber-cleaning machines have been in- 
stalled and successfully operated. Machine-cleaned Philip- 
pine sisal that has been submitted to manufacturers is re- 
ported to be superior to Yucatan henequen. 

With climatic and soil conditions highly favorable; with 
large areas of cheap, unoccupied land; and with a fairly 
abundant supply of cheap labor, there are excellent oppor- 
tunities to increase largely the production of sisal in the 
Philippine Islands; 


THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 


In 1893 the Commissioner of Agriculture and Forestry of 
the Hawaiian Islands imported 20,000 sisal plants into that 
country. The results obtained with these plants were so en- 
couraging that a number of sisal plantations were started in 
different districts of the islands. 
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FIG. 1.—MANILA MAGUEY. 
Maguey plants at La Carlota Experiment Station of the Philippine Bureau of Agriculture. 


FIG. 2.—RETTING MAGUEY. 


Fiber-cleaning machines are now being introduced in the Philippine Islands to replace 
the old method of retting in salt water. 
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FIG. 1—SISAL IN PORTO RICO. 
Sisal plants in the nursery at the Agricultural Experiment Station, Mayaguez, Porto Rico. 


FIG. 2.—SISAL IN FLORIDA, 


Sisal plants introduced and naturalized in Florida have furnished propagating stock for 
almost every tropical colony. : 
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For various reasons the development of the sisal industry 
in the Hawaiian Islands has not come up to expectations. 
This has been due, in a large measure, to the fact that the 
sugar and pineapple industries have absorbed the greater 
part of the capital and labor available. Two or three sisal 
plantations are now being operated in the Hawaiian Islands 
and are producing an exceptionally high grade of fiber. 
Comparatively large areas of land in the Hawaiian Islands 
are suitable for sisal, and both climatic and soil conditions 
are favorable. The labor situation appears to be the most 
difficult problem in connection with the development of the 
sisal industry in Hawaii. 


PORTO RICO. 


Sisal planting in Porto Rico has hardly passed the experi- 
mental stage, as no commercial plantations have. yet been 
established in this island. Small areas have been planted, 
and it has been demonstrated that natural conditions are 
favorable for both henequen and sisal (Pl. LI, fig. 1). A 
modern fiber-cleaning machine has recently been shipped to 
Porto Rico by the Department of Agriculture, which will be 
operated for demonstration purposes. Limited areas of 
relatively cheap lands not otherwise used, but well adapted to 
henequen and sisal, are available, and labor at wages com- 
parable with other tropical countries is fairly abundant. 


ames FLORIDA. 


In southern Florida are large tracts of land where the soil 
conditions are quite similar to the conditions found in Yuca- 
tan and in the henequen-producing districts of northern 
Cuba. Scattering sisal plants are to be found throughout 
this part of Florida (Pl. LI, fig. 2). The flourishing con- 
dition of these plants indicates that. sisal production in 
southern Florida on a commercial scale is at least a possi- 
bility. As sisal is a crop that can be grown profitably only 
on low-priced land, the establishment of this industry in 
Florida will depend somewhat on land values. The com- 
mercial production of sisal in Florida would make it pos- 
sible to utilize large areas of land now lying idle, and would 
also result in a reduction in the imports of sisal from foreign 
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countries. In Florida, as in the Hawaiian Islands, the most 
difficult problem in connection with sisal production will be 
that of labor. 


Briefly stated, the results thus far obtained show that it 
will be entirely practicable to develop a flourishing sisal 
industry in the Philippine Islands, that natural conditions 
in the Hawaiian Islands and Porto Rico are favorable for 
sisal, and that it may be possible to establish this industry in 
Florida. 


THE COMMERCIAL APPLE INDUSTRY IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


By J. C. Foucer, 
Fruit Crop Specialist, Bureau of Crop Estimates. 


INCREASING IMPORTANCE O+ APPLE PRODUCTION. 


jh: A CONSIDERATION of the apple production of the 
United States, a sharp distinction should be made between 
those apples grown in the farm orchard and those which are 
grown in commercial orchards. The commercial status of 
the apple industry depends not upon the apples which are 
consumed on the farm, fed to live stock, or left to rot under 
the trees, but upon the portion of the crop which is sold and 
actually reaches commercial channels. This article will be 
confined to a discussion of the commercial phases of the in- 
dustry and to a brief description of the relative importance 
of different regions and the factors which influenced their 
development. 

In 1918, the estimated value of the total apple crop in the 
United States, including both commercial and noncommer- 
cial apples, was $229,990,000. Apples ranked ninth in the 
list of farm crops, being exceeded in total value only by 
wheat, oats, cotton, corn, potatoes, hay, tobacco, and barley. 
The total value of the apple crop was about three times that 
of rice, almost twice that of rye, and about equal to that of 
barley. 

The growing importance of commercial apple production 
emphasized the urgent need for a more careful study of the 
apple industry, and the Bureau of Crop Estimates, through 
its three fruit crop specialists, began an investigation in 1917, 
which included a survey of every important apple-producing 
county in the United States. As a result of this investiga- 
tion, a carefully organized system has been perfected for 
issuing regular monthly reports during the growing season, 
forecasting commercial apple production. This service has 
been extended to peaches, and soon will include pears and 
other fruits. The data contained herein are the result of this 


investigation. 
367 
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It has been only within comparatively recent years that 
commercial apple growing in the United. States has ex- 
perienced such a very noticeable change from what might be 
termed a local or home orchard enterprise into a highly in- 
tensive and specialized industry. If we are to make a cor- 
rect analysis of apple growing as an industry and also view 
the possibilities for its future in the proper light, we must, 
while not giving less weight to farm orchard production, 
recognize the fact that commercial apples, which are pro- 
duced in a relatively few highly intensive regions, largely de- 
termine the price of this fruit on the market. 


INCREASED PRODUCTION IS LARGELY FROM COMMERCIAL 
ORCHARDS. 


For a long period of years the census has been showing the 
total number of bearing and nonbearing trees and also total 
production, but no distinction was made between the trees in 
home orchards and those in commercial orchards. When 
the census figures would show a decline in the total produc- 
tion, many people took this as a strong recommendation 
for planting. As a matter of fact, when the census was 
showing a decline in total production there were at times 
actual increases in commercial production. In other words, 
while the production from the old farm orchards through- 
out the Middle West and the Eastern States was rapidly 
decreasing, there were springing up in the Far West and 
elsewhere highly intensive regions which were increasing 
the commercial production very materially. 

In 1917 the western boxed apple crop produced in Colo- 
rado and States west amounted to nearly 40 per cent of the 
total commercial apple production of the United States. 
For the past three years western production has approxi- 
mated one-third of the total commercial crop, yet twenty 
years ago western production was practically negligible. 
When we consider the enormous commercial increase in the 
West, a pronounced increase in the commercial production 
in the Shenandoah-Cumberland region of Virginia, West 
Virginia, Maryland, and Pennsylvania, the improved facili- 
ties and attention given generally to the distribution, storage, 
and handling of commercial apples, it must be apparent that 
our commercial apple production has been steadily increas- 
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FIG. 1.—A STRICTLY COMMERCIAL APPLE ORCHARD LIKE THOSE FOUND 
IN MANY INTENSIVE APPLE REGIONS. 


FIG. 2.—APPLE TREES SUCH AS THESE ARE FOUND IN MANY OLD FARM 
ORCHARDS, BUT THEIR PRODUCTION IS NO LONGER A FACTOR IN THE 
COMMERCIAL APPLE INDUSTRY. 
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ing, particularly during the past 10 years. However, if we 
turn to records of the total production which make no dis- 
tinction between commercial and noncommercial apples, ‘we 
find that in total production the crop of 1896 was one of the 
largest ever harvested, 77,533,000 barrels as compared with 
the record production of 1914, 84,400,000 barrels. 

The point is that during the last 20 years commercial 
apple growing has made vast strides, while the home or- 
chards have been declining. 


FARM ORCHARDS. 


It is a generally accepted fact that commercial apples 
can be successfully grown only when scientific and intensive 
cultural methods are employed. (Pl. UII, fig. 1.) At the 
present time in many parts of the United States there is 
scarcely a farm that does not have its little home orchard, 
and a great many farm orchards produce a few more apples 
than are needed at home. Many of these apples go to waste, 
but sometimes the surplus is pressed into cider, used for 
other by-products, or in some quantity finds its way into 
commercial channels during years when prices warrant. 
Just how great a part the last factor plays in the commercial 
apple industry is hard to determine, but obviously in the 
aggregate it is of no little importance. However, the line 
between commercial and noncommercial product is being 
more and more closely drawn, and it is a fact that there are 
a great many apple trees in this country which bear no more 
relation to commercial production than so many shade trees. 
(Pl. LI, fig. 2.) 

For the purpose of discussing the apple industry in greater 
detail a number of leading regions will be briefly discussed. 
(See map, fig. 25.) 

NEW YORK. 


As early as 1860 the productivity of certain fruit-growing 
areas in western New York became apparent, and the high 
marketing quality of the apples from this region caused 
them to outsell those from other localities. Good quality 
and large yields were sufficient to overcome the advantage 
which any other regions may have enjoyed from being closer 
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to market, and the center of commercial apple production was 
established and has remained in western New York. 

One-fourth of the normal commercial apple crop of the 
United States is produced in the State of New York. 
Heaviest plantings are found in Niagara, Monroe, Orleans, 
and Wayne Counties; these are along the lake shore in west- 
ern New York. In this region most of the present bearing 
acreage was planted in the late sixties and in the seventies. 
In other words, the average age of bearing orchards is about 
40 years. In few places in this country have trees retained 
such vigor and productivity at 40 and 50 years of age 
as in western New York. Yet, productivity of old trees can 
not be maintained indefinitely, and unless the planting rate 
is higher than at present a decline rather than an increased 
production is to be expected from this region. Some idea 
of the importance of New York as an apple State may be 
gained from the fact that in 1918 the commercial apple crop 
was estimated at 42,000 cars. Of this amount about 40 
per cent were Baldwins and 20 per cent Rhode Island 
Greenings. 

The Hudson Valley region, although of less importance 
than western New York, has heavy plantings and is credited 
with about one-fifth of the New York State production. 
Baldwin is the leading variety in the Hudson Valley, as else- 
where in New York. 


NEW ENGLAND BALDWIN BELT. 


Maine, New Hampshire, and Massachusetts are included 
in what is known as the New England Baldwin belt, so 
called on account of the prominence of the Baldwin variety, 
which makes up over half of the total regional production. 
New England production has been decreasing during re- 
cent years, and further declines may be expected from re- 
ported loss of Baldwin trees during the winter of 1917-18. 
The Maine production is equal to the combined normal pro- 
duction of New Hampshire and Massachusetts. Important 
apple-growing sections are found along Lake Champlain in 
northwestern Vermont. The commercial apple production of 
New England amounts to about 5 per cent of the total United 
States commercial crop. 
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SHENANDOAH-CUMBERLAND AND PIEDMONT REGIONS. 


After a consideration of the important commercial apple 
regions in Pennsylvania, Maryland, West Virginia, and the 
lower Shenandoah in Virginia, “ Shenandoah-Cumberland ” 
suggested itself as a suitable name for an important region 
which is limited in area and yet extends into all of the above 
States. The Shenandoah-Cumberland region has somewhat 
recently come into prominence and is yet only approach- 
ing its maximum production. By mentioning Frederick 
County, Va.; Berkeley County, W. Va.; Washington County, 
Md., Franklin and Adams Counties, Pa., and counties in 
close proximity to these, we are able to define a more or less 
compact region which rivals western irrigated districts in 
intensity, and exceeds New England in normal production. 
The York Imperial is the leading variety for the Shenan- 
doah-Cumberland and the Ben Davis is second in im- 
portance. 

Leaving the Shenandoah Valley and crossing the Blue 
Ridge Mountains immediately to the east, one reaches the 
well-known and very beautiful Piedmont or “ Albemarle 
Pippin ” region of Virginia. Orchards here are of the moun- 
tain type, and the Yellow Newtown (Albemarle Pippin) and 
Winesap varieties predominate. In point of total production 
many regions excel the Piedmont of Virginia, but in historic 
interest and in beauty it is unsurpassed. Albemarle County 
was exporting “ Albemarle Pippins” to England as early as 
1759. Thomas Jefferson cultivated this variety at Monticello 
before the Revolution. It might be well to state that “ Albe- 
marle Pippins” draw their Virginia name from the county in 
which they grow to perfection, but that the variety is properly 
termed Yellow Newtown. It has been authentically stated 
that so pleased was Queen Victoria over several barrels of 
Albemarle Pippins presented to her during the first year of 
her reign by the late Arthur Stevenson, American minister to 
England, that she caused the import tax on apples to be 
removed. Since that time our apple exportations to Eng- 
land have rapidly increased and that country is known as 
our principal export market, 
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MICHIGAN AND ILLINOIS. 


Michigan is often associated with New York, since Bald- 
win and Rhode Island Greening are leading varieties grown 
in both States. The most extensive plantings in Michigan 
are found in the western part of the State. In quantity, an 
average crop for this State woulu be about one-fourth of an 
average crop for New York. 

From the standpoint of total production, Ilinois leads all 
Middle Western States, and its summer apple region in the 
southern part of the State is one of the most important in 
the United States. In Illinois, as in all Middle Western 
States, the question of sprayed and unsprayed acreage is 
important in considering the commercial apple industry, 
especially since so many one-time commercial orchards all 
through the Middle West have been left unsprayed and un- 
eared for, and are rapidly losing their commercial import- 
ance. However, a more recent revival of interest is respon- 
sible for greater care being given to the remaining orchards, 
and an important place is always assured for Middle West 
apples. 


OZARK AND MISSOURI RIVER REGIONS. 


The Ozark region in southern Missouri and northwestern 
Arkansas is one of the best known apple regions in the 
United States, although in point of production it ranks last 
among the four important Middle West regions. Ben Davis 
grows to perfection in the Ozark Mountains and until recent 
years was produced to the exclusion of nearly all other varie- 
ties. Winesap and Jonathan are prominent in newer plant- 
ings, however. A large proportion of the Ozark crop moves 
in bulk. 

Farther north, in the adjoining sections of Iowa, Missouri, 
Kansas, and Nebraska, is the Missouri River region, which, 
although not so well known, has a greater production than 
the Ozarks. Doniphan County, Kans., deserves particular 
mention as being an important and progressive apple county. 
Ben Davis predominates in the Missouri Valley, and as in 
the Ozarks, a large portion of the crop moves in bulk. If we 
consider commercial production, the Missouri River region 
must be credited with about 5 per cent and the Ozark region 
3 per cent of the total United States crop. 
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WESTERN IRRIGATED REGIONS. 


Unquestionably the most notable feature in the recent de- 
velopment of the apple industry has been the rapidly in- 
creasing commercial crop from Western States, especially 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho, California, and Colorado. For 
the past three years apprc.imately one-third of the total 
United States commercial apple crop has been represented 
in the production from Colorado and States west. Although 
far from the center of population and markets, millions of 
dollars have been expended in the development of apple 
orchards in the irrigated valleys of the Western States. The 
high marketable quality of western apples and the phenom- 
enal productivity of western trees tend to offset the dis- 
advantages of long shipment to market. The planting of 
unsuitable land has been responsible for the pulling of trees 
in certain districts, but western production is being stabil- 
ized, and will continue to be an increasingly important factor 
in the apple industry. 

It is interesting to note the sharp line which separates 
the barreled-apple States from the boxed-apple States. 
This line of distinction is particularly important in an 
analysis of the commercial production. In all Western 
States the box is used exclusively, while for all States 
east of Colorado the barrel is the prevailing package. 
Throughout the Middle West a large portion of the crop 
moves in bulk, but this movement is essentially competitive 
with barreled stock. The question is asked, “ Will boxing 
become a common practice among the eastern and middle 
western growers?” With the exception of a few isolated 
sections, notably the Arkansas Valley in Kansas and a re- 
stricted district in north Georgia, there is no noticeable 
tendency toward the adoption of the box as a package 
elsewhere than in the West. 


WASHINGTON AND OTHER WESTERN STATES. 


Interest in apple production west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains centers chiefly in the Pacifie Northwest, particularly 
in the State of Washington. In 1900 this State was rela- 
tively unimportant as an apple State, and in 1895 it was 
absolutely a negligible factor. In 1917, however, Washing- 
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ton produced 20 per cent of the total United States crop 
and was the heaviest commercial apple-producing State in 
the Union, taking preeedence even over New York, the latter 
State having dropped into secord place for that year on 
account of an exceedingly light crop. Washington, with its 
well known Yakima and Wenatchee Valleys, must be 
credited with over half of the western apple crop of the past 
three years. From the standpoint of productivity and in- 
tensity of planting the Yakima and Wenatchee Valleys are 
unsurpassed by any other apple regions in this country. In 
1917 these two regions shipped over 16,000 carsof apples. In 
other words, for that year nearly one-fifth of the total com- 
mercial apple production in the United States originated in 
these two relatively restricted areas. Limited space will 
not permit a discussion of the rapidity with which these 
regions have sprung into prominence, nor of the intricate 
and highly developed methods of: handling which have been 
evolved in the Northwest. 

If the Western States were to be ranked in order of their 
importance in commercial production, California would come 
second. The limited, but highly productive, plantings of 
Yellow Newtowns and Yellow Bellflowers in the Pajaro 
Valley or Watsonville district account for the larger por- 
tion of the California apple crop. Although nonirrigated, 
this region has a wonderful record of large annual crops. 
After California come Oregon, Idaho, and _ Colorado, 
although not necessarily in the order named, since all three 
States are about on an equal footing, as far as production is 
concerned. 

Interest in Oregon centers, of course, in the famous Hood 
River Valley, noted for its Yellow Newtown and Esopus 
(“ Spitzenburg”) production. This little valley has shipped 
as many as 1,800 cars in a single year. Idaho’s commercial 
plantings are found in the southern part of the State, and 
the Colorado crop is produced largely on the western slope 
in Mesa, Delta, and Montrose Counties. New Mexico and 
Utah have important but restricted apple plantings, the 
former in the Pecos Valley and Farmington district, and 
the latter in Utah and Box Elder Counties. 
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REGIONS OF MINOR IMPORTANCE. 


While in the main the regions mentioned are largely re- 
sponsible for what is termed strictly commercial apples, 
there are necessarily many other isolated and important dis- 
tricts which in the aggregate have no small production. The 
Southern Ohio Rome Beauty section, the Champlain region 
in New York and Vermont, the orchards of western 
North Caroline and Georgia, all contribute very mate- 
rially to the total crop. While not representing a very great 
portion of the commercial apple crop of the United States, 
the apple districts in the Brushy Mountains of western 
North Carolina deserve special mention on account of their 
unique position in the apple industry. It has been said that 
many of these mountain orchards were planted to grow 
apples for apple brandy. With the coming of prohibition, 
the “ Mountain Highlanders” have discovered that the mar- 
ket for fresh fruit affords an outlet for their apples, and 
they are hauled down the mountain sides, not infrequently 
by oxen, in hundreds of wagonloads, to find their way into 
the commercial channels of apple trade. 


FUTURE OF THE APPLE INDUSTRY. 


Apple production does not respond quickly to supply and 
demand, and for this reason there has been more or less 
instability in the matter of prices. It requires several years 
for trees to come into full bearing, and overproduction as 
the result of excessive planting is not felt for a considerable 
period. There seems no reason to believe that over a period 
of years, taking the good with the bad, apple acreage as a 
whole will make any materially better returns than the aver- 
age farm crop, yet apples will always afford better oppor- 
tunity for individual efforts of the exceptional grower. 

Aside from the possibility of certain local “ boom develop- 
ment” and the planting of unsuitable land, there seem many 
reasons for viewing the future of the apple industry as 
promising. In speculating upon future production, one in- 
stinctively turns to New York State. Unquestionably, 
western New York is approaching its maximum production. 
The Hudson Valley includes many new orchards, but in the 
more important parts of western New York the average 
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orchard is more than 40 years old. Nowhere in the Eastern 
States, with the exception of the Shenandoah-Cumberland 
region, does there seem likely to be any early material in- 
crease in production. Many of the old trees all through the 
East are dying out. On the other hand, the Pacific North- 
west can be expected to show a constantly increasing pro- 
duction for several years. A very large percentage of the 
new planting in the decade 1900-1910 occurred in the North- 
west. These plantings are to a large extent commercial. 
Taking the United States as a whole, there has been very 
little planting in any locality since 1910. It would there- 
fore not seem improbable that this lack of planting will 
have a pronounced effect, beginning about 1925, if not 
sooner. 

With the cessation of war, the export markets, which nor- 
mally furnish an outlet for approximately 10 per cent of 
the United States commercial crop, will be opened. The 
probable extension of foreign markets will increase this 
percentage. While a moderate increase in apple production 
seems probable, the increase in population and the movement 
toward the cities are factors likely to increase consumption 
very materially. Furthermore, the improved marketable 
quality of commercial apples is unquestionably stimulating 
the demand for this fruit among all classes. Better means of 
distribution and wider use of the apple combine to give a 
decidedly hopeful outlook to the commercial apple industry. 
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TABLE OF COMMERCIAL APPLE PRODUCTION BY STATES 
AND REGIONS. 


Estimated annual production (in barrels) of commercial apples in the 
United States, 1916 to 1918, inclusive. 


Boxed-apple-producing States are starred, but for convenience their production is given 
tet * in barrels. To reduce to boxes, multiply by 3.] 


States and regions. 1916 1917 1918 
PN Barrels. Barrels. Barrels. 
MatnesirasieBe. ce. a peek Bt = wpe ae eS eee 425, 000 400, 000 225, 000 
(NG wr El srr ys ie Geter ee ete tects atte ae ie ator 162, 000 120, 000 121, 000 
Vermont3s2ec2esscse-= DEE Pp eisai a clei pee eee 346, 000 135, 000 114,000 
Massachmseptisense et acre see eee ae A eS en Ree 300, 000 225, 000 300, 000 
Rhode Island 11,000 12, 500 
COnT6C GCIs ee eee ae ae ese a ee 100, 000 120, 000 
Newav orkktte ice. tee. Rot oe 2,380,000 | 7,037,000 
INGW Jerseys coe es ae ee oe eae 408, 751, 500 
Pennsylvania... 911, 000 1,177,000 
Delaware......- 186, 000 84, 000 
Marvyland......- 256, 000 330, 000 
Vireinia ss |e Sates ee oe nee heen eee ar 1,650,000 } 1,766,000 
West Virginia 702,000} 1,145,000 
North Carolina 200, 000 184, 000 
Goorgiazeys..cteet os koe ees mene at een es eee 120, 000 117; 000 
OHIG Fae cece tome rns ya eee ee ee a ae ee meee 532, 000 954, 000 
Indiana. ..--- 434, 000 230, 000 
Pinois as. 1, 554, 000 754, 000 
Michigan... ..- 515,000} 1,124,000 
Wisconsin ..-. 124, 000 105, 000 
Minnesota. - 50, 000 33, 000 
OW8en= = 250, 000 79, 000 
Missouri... .. 1, 128; 000 600, 000 
South Dakota 5, 000 3, 000 
Nebraska... -- 225, 000 59, 000 
Kansas... --- 650, 000 333, 000 
Kentucky . .---- 143, 000 84, 000 
Tennessee. ..--- 150, 000 150, 000 
Alabama....-.-- 24,000 26, 000 
TOXAS 15 as. semine 23, 000 11, 000 
Oklahoma.-...- 54, 000 17,000 
Arkansas....-.- 402? 000 2410, 00 
Montana *.....- 74, 000 75, 000 
(COTO Oe ee 701, 000 527,000 
New Mexico* 175, 000 117,090 
Arizona*. .....- 16, 000 15, 000 
(Uijaliee eaeneee 184; 000 163, 000 
Idaho* Sees carers 000 906, 000 112, 000 
Washington* : 7 4, 620, 000 4, 296, 000 
Oregon’... <..2 22-22 5=255s2e-se-2-5-=- 713, 000 671, 000 
GAM walty Rote ss ceecebecse nus scesecee We scar ecu se ss 1,174,000 | 1,127,000 
Total United. States. Seer as sean eae eee ee 25,081,000 | 22, 630, 000 25, 490, 000 
REGIONS. 

WiestermlN ew On ies ster ac) ne ee ee ee eee 1,118,000} 5, 700,000 
New: Wngiand 2.022 sacs cesec, bs so sees aae eee ees ea lac eee , 000 645, 000 
Hudson Walleye t seacs tes ees sate naga eo cee eee eee ee 1, 074, 000 764, 000 
Shenandoah-Cumberland District. = ...-.----.....2---.|. 0.222202. 2, 080, 000 2, 600, 000 
Piedmont District) ei = 5c oo) eee, cee ee ee 578,000 ” 465,000 
South Ohio Rome Beauty, Distrigt=sc. 0.5 eee oe ee anaes 121° 000 317. 000 
Wostern Midhigan sac o 2122! Sa. eee aeee WOE ee ae 350, 000 $26, 000 
Southern and Western Mitnoisas== cc enon ea eee een Cee oe Te 20;,000 | - 638, 000 
OZaT ICA ine seetine Soe eee Seen eee Seat eee eee ee ae See eee 793, 000 429, 000 
Arkanses River Regione senna eaa cee case ee ee | ene ee 197, 000 123, 000 
Missouri River Region :)2 22. SS teees a os eee a ee 1, 239° 000 592.000 
Pacific. North west®s. |. s.. 2g oe a eee ewe ale Seca 6,313,000] 5, 154, 000 
COlOPAG OFA. < «3.6 ace cne de eos eo Set ia aoe eee ome es "701;000 | "527,000 
Calllomia si. 2225 oe eee ys ee hee ne! 1,174,000 | 1,127, 000 


* To reduce to boxes, multiply by 3. 


GOVERNMENT MARKET REPORTS ON LIVE STOCK 
AND MEATS. 


By JAMES ATKINSON, 
Specialist in Live Stock Marketing, Bureau of Markets. 


REPORTS ON LIVE STOCK AND MEATS CIRCULATED 
WIDELY. 


TOCK RAISERS have a deep-seated belief that live- 

stock markets are more or less incorrigible; that the 
laws of supply and demand operate riotously against the 
best interests of the producer; and that the gap between the 
price the consumer pays for the product and the value which 
the producer receives is too wide, thereby presenting to the 
latter a constantly menacing future, because of its effect 
in reducing consumption. This with a score of other causes 
may be said to account for the relative falling off in live- 
stock production compared with the increase in the Nation’s 
population. 

Under the stimulus of a war necessity, prompt response 
was made to the country’s demand for more meat products, 
and, with mammoth war orders to fill, the path of wisdom 
was followed in so placing orders for meat that the producer 
was reached and thereby encouraged. As these orders de- 
crease there arises a greater need than ever to restore con- 
fidence in the markets in order that production may keep 
pace in the future with the needs of the Nation and in order 
to give the live-stock husbandman his proper share in main- 
taining the Nation’s trade balance. 

The live-stock marketing system of the country has grown 
up in a somewhat haphazard manner, though its efficiency 
corresponds in a fair degree with that shown in the produc- 
tion of live stock. On the assumption that the dissemina- 
tion of market information will tend to improve conditions, 
the Department of Agriculture, through the Bureau of 
Markets, has developed a system of market reporting that 
has already had some effect in restoring confidence in the 
markets. Among other things, the trade has been fur- 
nished a more intelligible basis for market quotations, as 
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well as information relating to the margin that exists be- 
tween the price of live stock and the value of meat products. 
This market reporting system, which was begun in the fall 
of 1916, has been rapidly developed, and at present there 
are 16 service centers, each of which distributes daily, 
weekly, and monthly reports on the various branches of the 
industry. These include daily reports on meat trade condi- 
tions in Boston, New York City, Philadelphia, Washington, 
Pittsburgh, San Francisco, and Los Angeles; daily reports 
on live-stock loadings; daily quotations of the Chicago and 
Kansas City live-stock markets; reports of live-stock move- 
ments in grazing and feeding sections; monthly reports on 
stocks of frozen and cured meats, eggs, and poultry; monthly 
reports on live-stock receipts and shipments; and monthly 
estimates on the supply of marketable live stock. 


DAILY REPORTS ON THE FRESH-MEAT SUPPLY. 


The Bureau. of Markets report on meat trade conditions 
at the leading markets brings to the small dealers, as well 
as to producers, information that was formerly possessed 
only by the large meat-packing institutions. (See Exhibit 
1.) A corps of specialists obtain full information daily on 
the fresh-meat supply, including beef of various grades, 
veal, pork, lamb, and mutton, at the various markets. This 
information is assembled and distributed widely through a 
leased wire system to important market centers. 

Such facts are furnished relating to each class or grade of 
meat as to show the relation of supply to demand. Price 
quotations are made on at least 10 grades of beef, includ- 
ing choice, good, medium, and common steers; good, medium, 
and common cows; good, medium, and common bulls. (See 
Exhibit 2.) In a similar manner daily price quotations 
are furnished on lambs and mutton, the classification being 
choice, good, medium, and common lambs; good, medium, 
and common yearlings; good, medium, and common mut- 
ton. As applied to fresh meats, this service results in giv- 
ing to the public full information as to the supply and ac- 
curate data on values of all commercial grades. Secrecy is 
eliminated entirely, so that when prices on meats are high 
as compared with values on foot it is possible to locate the 
profiteer. While the information made available by the 
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bureau is used largely by those engaged in some branch of 
the meat trade, it is believed that, sooner or later, the public 
generally will utilize this knowledge and with it bring into 
line any retailers who reduce consumption by an unwar- 
ranted margin of profit. 


Exuisir 1.—Report of meat trade conditions, Dec. 20, 1918. 
[8.380 a. m., Hastern time.] 


Washington______ Temperature 28; foggy. 
Bostometsss_2-a5 hs Temperature 28; clear. 
New Yorke... .— Temperature 32; clear. 
Philadelphia_____ Temperature 38; partly cloudy. 
BEEF. 
Washington : 
Beef, fresh____- Receipts moderate, weak undertone to market, demand light. 
Scecerse ne. Receipts moderate, market unchanged, demand slow. 
Cowser = Receipts light, market generally dull, demand poor, 
Bullet = -No offerings. 
Boston: 
Beef, fresh____. Receipts liberal, some cars not yet unloaded, market dull but 


no change in prices since yesterday, demand slow. Kosher 
beef : Receipts moderate, market steady, demand fair. 


Steers______ -Receipts light, market dull at yesterday’s prices, demand 
light. 

Cowsh 22-34 Receipts liberal, moderate moyement to freezer, market 
draggy at yesterday’s prices, demand slow. 

Buligey 2 -Receipts light, market steady, demand light. 

New York: 

Beef, fresh___-. Receipts normal, market weak and draggy, going out bad. 
Kosher chucks and plates: Supply liberal, market weak, 
demand poor. Hinds and ribs: Supply liberal, market 
steady, demand slow. : 

Steers==——=— -Receipts liberal, market weak, demand poor. 

Cows === Receipts liberal, market weak, demand extremely poor. 

Bulls2ss = Supply moderate, market weak, demand very light. 

Philadelphia : 

Beef, fresh____.Receipts fairly liberal, market draggy, selling forced at 
irregular prices, demand dull, Christmas beef mostly $30 
to $35. Kosher beef: Supply of chucks and plates liberal, 
market very dull, demand poor. Hinds and ribs: Supply 
light, market about steady, demand fair. 

Steetde a= =. Receipts moderate, supplies fairly liberal, market duil at 
uneyen prices, common kinds accumulating, demand 
limited. 

Cowsl.22e== Receipts normal, market dull, demand light. 

Bulls=—- ===. Receipts moderate, market weak, demand poor. 

: VEAL. 
Washington : 

Western 

dressed___ ~~ Receipts light, market weakening, demand poor. 

Local  slaugh- 

tered=.-2 == Supply moderate, market dull, prices declining, demand very 
light. 

BOSstolhe === — Receipts light, market dull and weak, demand poor, 
News YOrtk= = =—— == Supply normal, market dull, demand limited. 
Philadelphia___-_ Receipts moderate, market weak on heavy calves, light veal 


steady, demand limited. 
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PORK. 

Washington_-_-_-_-~-~ Supply moderate, market unchanged, demand just fair, 

Boston=.=* =22-= Receipts moderate, market steady, demand light. 

New York === Supply liberal, market weak, loins going to freezer, demand. 
poor. i 

Philadelphia___-_-~ Receipts moderate, accumulation heavy, market weak, de- 
mand poor. 

LAMBS. 

Washington____~_- Receipts moderate, market weak at yesterday’s prices, de 
mand fair. . 

Boston2i 2522 5= Receipts moderate, no change in prices since yesterday, 
demand slow. E 

New York===—— ==. Receipts liberal, market a little stronger on better grades, 
demand poor. 

Philadelphia_____ Receipts light, market about steady, demand. only fair, 
Christmas lambs at $25—$28. 

MUTTON. 

Washington___~_~_- None on the market. 

Bostonee= ea Receipts moderate, market dull and weak on all grades, 
demand slow. 

New) Yorke 2 Receipts liberal, market weak, slow demand. 

Philadelphia_____ Receipts moderate, market dull, demand very light. 


CHARLES J. BRAND, 
Chief of Bureau. 
Exurpit 2.—Daily wholesale prices, western dressed fresh beef, weck 
ending Dec. 13, 1918. 


aa pen and Dee. 9. Dee. 10. Dee. 11. Dec. 12. Dec. 13. 
Washington: 
Steers— 
Choices hs sgonai ata aseeceeee Siete a ere r hee © eg: Be ee ie 5 Sete bo. Se 
Goddecess. .vem. $24. 00-26. 00 | $24. 00-25. 00 | $24. 00-25. 00 | $24: 00-25. 00 | $24. 00-25. 00 
‘Medium 224.25 20. 00-23. 00 20. 00-23. 00 20. 00-23. 00 20. 00-23. 00 20. 00-23. 00 
Common....:.-. 15. 00-18. 00 15. 00-18. 00 15. 00-18. 00 15. 00-18. 00 15. 00-18. 00 
Cows— 
GOON NS. ores aa 18. 00-20. 00 18. 00-20. 00 18. 00-20. 00 18. 00-20. 00 18. 60-20. 00 
Medium .....-...- 16. 00-18. 00 16. 00-18. 00 16. 00-18. 00 16. 00-18. 00 16. 00-18. 00 
Common-..-<.--3 15. 00-16. 00 15. 00-16. 00 15. 00-16. 00 14. 50-16. 00 14. 50-16. 00 
Bulls— 
Goode cae eee eed ce Pee maeenrnes ees ee, Te leer ae 
UBS 0 AUD U: Peet hy Se aes Aiea IH mR Co reget wall (EE a ed CO een. ee ja se 
Common 2)). Yoel RS eee: RU he ae Se ae iy 
Boston: at peers 
Steers— 
Cholces.2L SS. SU 2a Be, a Pee es ees CE oie ee le eee oe ee 
God: Se sees meee 24. 00-25. 00 / 24. 00-25.00 | 24.00+25.00 | 24. 00-25.00 | 24. 00-25.00 
Mediumy..3.cscee 22. 00-23.00 | 22. 00-23.00 | 22.00-23.00 | 22. 00-23.00 | 22. 00-23. 00 
Common... eee. 20. 00-22.00 | 20. 00-22.00 | 20. 00-22.00 | 20. 00-21. 00 20. 00-21. 00 
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Exuisir 2.—Daily wholesale prices, western dressed fresh beef, week 
ending Dec. 13, 1918—Continued. 


Market, classes and 


grades. Dec. 9. Dee. 10. Dee. 11. Dec. 12. Dec. 13. 
Boston—Continued. 
Cows— 
GOOdG satecceaee $17. 00-18. 50 | $17.00 $17. 00-19. 00 | $17. 00-19. 00 | $17. 00-19. 00 
Medium... 2.22... 16. 00-16. 50 16. 00-16. 50 15. 50-16. 50 15. 00-15. 50 14, 50-15. 00 
Common........ 15. 50-16. 00 15. 00-16. 00 14. 50-15. 50 14. 50-15. 00 14. 00-14. 50 
Bulls— 
Good soca cen tees 15. 00-15. 50 15, 00 15. 00 15. 00 15.00 . 
regime. es) ee. 14. 50-15. 00 14. 50-15. 00 14. 50-15. 00 14. 00-15. 00 14. 00-15. 00 
Common. ....... 14. 00-14. 50 14. 00-14. 50 14. 00-14. 50 13. 50-14. 00 13. 50-14. 00 
New York: 
Steers— 
Cholee- i=. s.acc5 27.00 27.00 25. 00-26. 00 25. 00 25.00 
GOOG snc ono sare. 25. 00-25. 50 25. 00-26. 00 23. 00-24. 00 22. 00-23. 00 22. 00-23. 00 
Medium ..-~.....: 20. 00-21. 00 23. 00-25. 50 20. 00-22. 00 18. 00-20. 50 18. 00-20. 00 
Common... .. 16. 00-18. 00 18. 00-21. 50 17. 00-18. 50 17. 00-18. 00 17. 00-18. 00 
Cows— 
(i00Ge cae ese = 20. 00 19. 00-20. 00 17. 00-18. 00 18. 00-18. 50 17. 00-18. 00 
Medi... 22... 16-00-18. 00 17. 50-18. 00 16. 50-17. 00 15. 00-17. 00 15. 00-17. 00 
Conmimen.*...- .- 16. 00-17. 00 16. 00-17. 00 15. 50-16. 00 12. 50-13. 50 13. 00-14. 00 
Bulls— 
SNES Wee (4 has el ES le Se le eee i CN Ba RR Se I Peerage ere 
A G78 ELVES TD 2, Sy oe Be ie ee Be (a tr 15. 00-16. 00 13. 50-14. 00 13, 50-14. 00 
Common...-..-.- 14. 00-15. 00 14. 00-15. 00 LS NSO=14 00Ms ASA ass Se dee eas eee eee 
Philadelphia: 
Steers— 
CHOICE. ec aac <== 28. 00-30. 00 28. 00-30. 00 28. 00-29. 00 27. 00-29.00 | 27. 00-29. 00 
Good seca ease < 24. 00-27. 00 24. 00-27. 00 24. 00-27. 00 24. 00-26. 00 24. 00-26. 00 
Medium........-. 20. 00-23. 00 20. 00-23. 00 20. 00-23. 00 20. 00-23. 00 20. 00-23. 00 
Common. ....-..} 18. 00-20. 00 17. 00-19. 00 16. 00-19. 00 16. 00-19. 00 16. 00-18. 00 
Cows— 
Ot a ee 18. 00-20. 00 18. 00-20. 00 18. 00-20. 00 18. 00-20. 00 18. 00-20. 00 
Medium.......-- 16. 00-17. 00 15. 00-17. 00 15. 00-16. 00 15. 00-16. 00 15. 00-16. 00 
Common: 2.22.2. 14. 00-16. 00 14. 00-15. 00 14. 00-15. 00 14. 00-15. 00 14. 00-15, 00 
Bulls— 
CONE cea REN RS ge os is ol ee ee IE AE i | (Mine EPI les Sai SSS 
Medium ..-..-..-.. 15. 00 15. 00-16. 00 15. 00-16. 00 15. 00-16. 00 15. 00 
Commion. ss... +: 13. 00-14. 00 13. 00-14. 00 13. 00-14. 00 13. 00-14. 00 13. 00-14. 00 


CHARLES J, BRAND, 
Chief of Bureau. 
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BPxurwir 3.—Destinations of live stock loaded Dec. 19, 1918. 


[Double-decks counted as two cars.] 


Destination, 


Albertlues, Minne oe. -e.sce 
Alton es eee at a. are aaa 
Atlanta, Gaze scm. 33- 2epe ae. 
Austins Minn. - 4. 33-2. tee 
Baltimore; Md ane see eee 
Birmingham, Ala 
Brightwood, Mass.........--- 
Bostony Mass. —-- ser a= s2- 
Buttalos Ny Ys. esosseee ace 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa..-.....--- 
Chicago, giles 27. esas ay eee 
Cineinnati, Obie 2. 22-3, = 
Cleveland, Ohio...........--- 
Columbus; Ohioso-c5-25-s9- "| 
Cudaly;, Wis:-seeeeee -aeee 
Dallas Vexte aes. Bese ae 
Davenport, Iowa 
Denver, Colo... 4-26-2990. 
Des Moines, Iowa.......-.--- 
Detroit, Mich yas vee 
Hast St.Jbouis ils 27s - se. - 
Hau Claire, Wis...:....-..-.- 
PE Vatis tlle ln eee eee 
FortiWayne, Ind: ~.-- 2-2-1 - 
Fort Worbthexsac so. oa. se- - 
Harrisbure eae aeceeea eee 
Indianapolis, Ind 
Jacksonville, Fla........-.-.- 
Jersey Okiys Nidisar ce cee eee 
Kansas City, Mo... ....2....- 
Keameys Nea) oc esas <2 sae | 
Lamcaster; Pa-3- 25. s4see 22. 
Los Angeles, Calif... <.--.-.5. 
Louisville; Iiys- ---.------me 
Mason City, Iowa............ 
Milwaukee, Wis..-..........- 
Mobile, Ala........- Lee ABS 
Moultries\Gae ae mee ae 
Nashville, Tenn..... Se 
Nebraska City, Nebr......... 
New Haven, Conn........... 
New Orleans, a_css.5.-.--.- 
New sWorkouNin ¥ ccucccces ene 


pe we 


Ogden; Ultabo;-<chssce-e ose 
Oklahoma City, Okla........ 
Omaha sNebrasn. «.22t es snecee 


Hogs. 


Mixed 


Sheep. stock, 


Total. 


rare 


Nwons J 


bt | 
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Exuisir 3.—Destinations of live stock loaded Dec. 19, 1918—Contd. 


Destination. aa Hogs. Sheep. at Mixed Total, 
calves. mules stock 
Ottumwa, Iowa.....-........ WBE Aan OSee) te ars oneed ic cee |e ae 12 
Peorin, Wea o<sacdonan esse 5 38 Bri Samais cisie in 3 48 
Philadelphia, Pa-..25.22..2..- 5 39 Giliweoetrees =| Soseasene 50 
PiLbspurgh, Pas vows sass clos ‘ Dire 26 We \jaencoeees 2 37 
Portlandy Oreress- e450 none. 4 1 Operate core 3 14 
LPG ate ae ae eee aN ee Sell hee Braet eee: Be see rae 7 
Riehmond? Va2--2-.4-..-- 25. 2 Bgl Be Bee {SR Sees» 6 
Be JOSepN MO. ss. -o deen. 68 119 3 2 21 213 
St.vPaul, Minn’-"!-" 3. 2222. 93 AEE es SI ing 1 79 287 
Salt, Lake(City, Utahis-.22 0... CP Se eas | Coe Sele ere 2 
San Antonio, Tex............ ap Oe eee a he eee are Siltacemeees 8 
San Francisco, Calif.......... 28 10 ds Ten Seal (Soe mere nee 39 
Seattlon Wash a2. te. cock oe 6 19M lise a Nerge taal [Es SRG eer ee cree Oe il 
pioux City, lowas......-...< 78 143 Dag Be eee pees sl 247 
Sioux Falls, 8. Dak_-........ 4 AG Besse alls Sameera i 51 
Spokane,.W ash... -. 4... <2. . 2 (ikl SA a ae 5 14 
Mecomea,. WARN acon CO ie SA co | SR ee ene eae 2 
‘Perre Bante, Ind. .s2.222--- - 1 (ie Rett Beas Aan Seem 5 co. 8 
Toledo, Ohio..--- OES oa ene mere 4 els: SSEEe Seep aa eats 5 
MOPOKeMINANSNS..— Aone ot peo ote aces “aye eerie i Tal etic es 6 
Washington, D. C.........-.. U0 Fe ase! Soke 2 FR Sea Geen Me earharscee al aeaneryameee ad 1 
Waterloo, Towa. ..-2--5- 5:2: 2 eS nates 8S ase ESE 11 
WVHOCMR OS WV wae een were aS 15. Fes accacemacfasenaber enlaces te ee 15 
Whichite. Kans Sees 5... ll WU ee eos il 3 26 
Neato e ts Fa." bah s Se ee ee ee 6 parce alt ae cabtanacllcesemsemar 6 
Wiorcester Mass. Soe ey ee ee RE 105 | eee oe 1 ee ae es 11 
Wie OS Ero ests E Bre. 686 152 224 88 6 1, 156 
Moualsseaeeee steaks 1,901 2, 567 389 124 268 5, 249 
One week @goe-. << 2222-2... 2,356 3,199 529 127 295 6, 506 
Four weeks ago-...-..-1-----: 2, 826 1, 953 902 200 314 6,195 
One year ago......-.-.. Sopa 1,724 1, 230 350 251 211 3, 766 
STATE ORIGINS OF LIVE STOCK LOADED DEC. 19, 1918. 
Destination and State of in Hogs. Sheep. ort eee Total. 
Capel calves. mules, | Stock. 
For Chicago: 
MUDHOIS 2 ee 2. sont ees = 55 131 10 | pacino 5 201 
indian ssce cose ct see ans 5 38 2 1 2 43 
NOW Stet act oe sees aces -se 75 109 Qe sscces oe oeeean ca. 198 
iMichigant26 7.2. 5=seeo-se-e ia er eet SE Te Sle Soe eee 1 8 
MEINNOSOUSioe = yaa sete OB Ree, Sosa aac on local as om oe | ete te 25 
IMAISSOUTES scree wes ee = a= WY eee aasonee Wl 5:0 atgearallind a amergor= 8 8 
Montanarisgteaseres -s26c es AM Sai eere aisles es acs eae ete sc alee shes 4 
Nebraska aa es ifasccet ces: ANAT. YS ae Re tenets cael. 25s. ot « 4 
Bouth Dakotas scence nese she eee cies) em eign == THe a Ae Re 7 
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Exuuipir 3.—Destinations of live stock loaded Dec. 19, 1918—Contd. 


STATE ORIGINS OF LIVE STOCK LOADED DEC. 19, 1918—Continued. 


Destination and State of mee Hogs. Sheep plore. le. Total 
origin. calves. mules, 
For Chicago—Continued. 
WISCOTBING =~ -25-s Sener ee 21 6 fs eS ee ee 28 
Canadachnccachssdocemesee pI My oe | ak eee el ee ee ee ee ee ee 14 
Totalssoeeancmrsaeen!sa 214 284 29 5 8 540 
One week ago........-....--- 231 1, 251 gO) ee eee rae oe 53 1, 656 
Four weeks ago...........--- 331 106 143 1 39 620 
One Veariagorce soxc0dercac0x- 372 304 100 15 30 821 
For Jersey City: 
LIMOS seeps eee S cinsiseticee eae ees 6 
Kentucky...... See hoh cee 4 
Nebraska 9. n2 acs sesseeeer 1 
ING WiJOESQY estes eens eeeee 1 
ING We VOLK too eeeeee 1 
Oia The. 24h cassceceesoe 9 
Pennsylvania...........-.- 9 
MOtaISe. see ecco names ce 7 31 
One weekago:.....ca2-5-6552 26 43 
Four weeks ago... .....-...-- 3 34 
One year agorsessasesae cere 13 37 
For Kansas City: | 
Arkansaciy = 455 seek aire yg eee Peter eR et earns EPL ek he ye eae 2 
Wolorad ors sosesesce ee DON a es cite bad ee eas ete ee 22 
dahon aa sence ceeeece fil Ege ive (Oe en ou Reese ke kee. ca 5 
Alin O18 Ses 5s toe ice eee es eee 2 een Ween wee Bae Fk 1 
TOW AS che aenics one Saw sea 17 40 Gil pease Soe Mod osaeee 63 
DE ANSAS oo ee aoe cane ee 41 73 3 see 18 135 
Minnesota: os.cs$-eneess! 16 48 ee a Bee 8 eee 65 
MisSOUriE 2. ewR oo e ee 16 C0 ie es, 4 2 7. 
INGDIASKA anos ceessene ee 19 BH! Ge has aho fee eee 28 
New Mexicogss-2- cece s 28) |. BEES. Ta Se eee 28 
Oklahoma ;-o5i cc. eeecewee 3 1 Dbenswses pdliecoseseee 5 
Orerontaeey. ok | aeeeete ry eee = eee ee ee ee ee Ce 4 
TROLS sa Mas Geen eees 173 216 ivy 4 20 430 
One weeksaroseccmere meee 199 : 162 42 2 17 422 
Four weeks ago... ..........- 310 | 178 57 13 16 574 
One year ago...3:. 5. seen neceen 80 35 6 19 12 152 
For New York: 
TROIS Seeks gees ateere eee 10 ye ie siete ae OR NN il hin, ied, ed 12 
Reh Ne aR tC ae ae 4 AY oben tee eee 15 
Bontuekiycs <.\.02 ce ccs dee eee Ee oo Pe ea eet > ntl Na 4 
MISSOUTIES San cee conte eee 2 i ap (ie aR ape A oe ine 3 
INGDEGSRIA G2 S300 eae sede GO. eS Sac ncladem meee ieeeas cere eee 6 
INO WAMOLK. «is nin. vimesehelocooe 1 30 10 41 
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Exuisir 3.—Destinations of live stock loaded Dec. 19, 1918—Contd. 


STATE ORIGINS OF LIVE STOCK LOADED DEC. 19, 1918—Continued. 


Destination and State of Cattle Horses i 
ir and Hogs. | Sheep. Mixed 
ones calves, . 2 alee stock, oa 
For New York—Continued. 
ONT Oates Remi term are eer ees Sette ge 27 Bal Paretatettaree ioe eaia nee 29 
Menniesseewies teen oe je LONER Fae ee UC RA ae ERE DME. St Rese: 10 

PR OtRIS yee ae 23 85 LOO eee Gea ae ine Sate 120 
One week ago.............-.. 97 25 WEIR pete | LEER FE 129 
Hour weeksiagoss< . 222229220: 92 77 PONE Oe pene eel ® cre co, 4 191 
One yeariago: 22. a 38 25 4 | eee Ae 68 
For Philadelphia: 

Miagi ieee hee vs ei CAS beeen Ser es 4 

OT G UCI mice age een ae 2 iy | sehen aero, (aee scare eters 4 

WaryinniGes. 2: Scare eee. RASS OP Leer | 7) lee & eee Jocteeec eee 3 

OHION ce. Segre. - sew e. eee re ee ee een ee ee 4 

Pennsylvania. .- 2. 252225 1 30 eas tee a eeor 35 
! 

Totals. c¢6 eee a5. e 5 39 7 ee eee | 50 
Oneiweek 820. 222 22a ~ =. 4 hse oe. seen Cee eee eee 12 
Four weeks ago. ..-....-.-...- 19 PAT a heer 5 et ge Fal en Septet Ae Reet A 46 
Oneryear. ago: fee! .. 22 17 BB Sere - DW th. S338 21 


CHARLES J. BRAND, 
Chief of Bureau. 


LIVE STOCK SHIPMENTS REPORTED EACH DAY. 


Daily reports prepared by the Bureau of Markets fur- 
nish the industry with information on live-stock shipments. 
(See Exhibit 3.) In the past, receipts of live stock at the 
various markets were estimated, this estimate being based on 
such information as could be obtained from the transporta- 
tion companies. Although at present the information comes 
from the same source, it is obtained in a thorough manner, 
leaving nothing to guesswork. The superintendents of all 
railroads carrying live stock wire each day to the Bureau 
of Markets office in Chicago the number of single and 
double-decked cars of each class of live stock loaded during 
the preceding 24-hour period, and the destination of each 
shipment. There the information is tabulated and sent to 
all points reached by leased wires, from which it is dis- 
tributed promptly by messenger and by mail. 

The wide distribution of information relating to loadings 
has tended to stabilize values. These daily reports show 
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the movement of live stock not only to the large market cen- 
ters, but also to the smaller slaughtering establishments. 
The daily reports on loadings furnish accurate information 
that was not available before on the increase or decrease 
sectionally of live-stock production. Information is fur- 
nished to the producer concerning the opening up of new 
channels of trade, and a knowledge of the demand by smaller 
plants has a tendency to stimulate competition among buyers, 
with the subsequent effect of raising values. 

Reports on shipments, including stocker and feeder load- 
ings, indicate what may be expected in future marketings, 
and the development of this service by the Bureau of Mar- 
kets will ultimately result in having full information re- 
garding the volume of live stock being finished for market. 
In December, 1917, the bureau was able to show that two 
and one-half millions of sheep were on feed west of the 
ninety-seventh meridian, exclusive of Oklahoma, this infor- 
mation being based on the loading reports. With this in- 
formation available the amount of live stock normally mov- 
ing from production areas being known, it was possible 
to regulate the supply of cars needed and to determine 
whether car shortages for any particular district were ap- 
parent or real. 

Reports on live-stock loadings make it possible to estimate 
the receipts with much greater accuracy than heretofore. 
In the past it has been shown frequently that unofficial es- 
timates have been in some instances as much as 200 per cent 
greater or less than actual receipts. With these wild esti- 
mates eliminated, fluctuation is bound to be lessened and 
values stabilized in a corresponding degree. It is possible 
for the shipper to obtain such information from these re- 
ports as to enable him to defer his shipment to any particu- 
lar market or to forward it to a market that is in no danger 
of being glutted. The better distribution of live-stock re- 
ceipts resulting from information obtained from the load- 
ing reports enables commission men and buyers to render 
better service in handling live stock after it arrives at the 
stockyards. Heavy receipts arriving unexpectedly create 
congestion and confusion, which in farm invariably result 
in unnecessary shrinkage andl costly delays, working in re- 
ality an injury to the producer and thereby discouraging pro- 
duction. 
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A better distribution of live stock not only relieves con- 
gestion at live-stock centers, but brings about greater ef- 
ficiency in the handling of live stock while it is in the pos- 
session of the railroad companies. Improving the system of 
distribution makes fewer cars necessary for the handling of 


the same amount, and these can be moved with greater dis- 
patch. 


Exursir 4.—Chicago live-stock market, 10.30 a. m., Apr. 1, 1919. 
HOGS. 


Hstimated receipts to-day (A), 26,000. Holdover (D), 3,056. 
Market mostly 15 to 25 cents higher than yesterday's average. 


Ba@lioresales (CH). 8 oP ee LEY en din Bee Pere $19. 85-20. 00 
DOA GG) eee oe eee. eS Pe ee tt RCA pat J 20.10 
Heavy weight (250 pounds up), medium, good, and choice (H)__ 19. 90-20. 10 
Medium weight (200-250 pounds), medium, good, choice (J)____ 19. 75-20. 00 
Light’ weight (150-200 pounds), common, medium, good, choice 

CRS eee ee See ke eee ares) es aces eyeee 2 19. 25—20, 00 
Light lights (130-150 pounds), common, medium, good, and 

SITU NGO (DADS — ste 8k SR nemlag Lap RRS Se Spt Dn SE 18. 00-19, 60 
Heavy packing sows (250 pounds up), smooth (N)___-_________ 18. 75-19. 25 
Packing sows (200 pounds up), rough (P)___~._--_______..___— 17. 50-18. 75 
Pigs (130 pounds down), medium, good, and choice ‘(oi ee ees 1700-18825 
Stock pigs (130 pounds down), common, medium, good, and 

CNGIES (O28 Eee ae 2 ee ee ee ee None. 

CATTLE. 


Hstimated receipts to-day (AB), 15,000. Top (AD), 
Market: Few prime steers held higher. Others slow. Bids lower. Choice she 
stock steady. Others slow to lower. Calves slow to 25 cents lower. Feeders 
steady. 
Beef steers: 
Medium and heavy weight (1,100 pounds up)— 


Ciorcesatte Prine CAL) renee ee en eee ee $18. 25-20. 50 
Goods CA Gia eee er ee Sees See ee 16. 40-18. 50 
Medi | CAs fe 2 > ie of Pew Sate ee ss 2 F Tee eas 14. 25-16. 75 
WOnTMIOH CA ee eo SR ee eh NS 11. 75-14. 25 
Light weight (1,100 pounds down)— 
@hoice and) prime (AK) 322 2 52 eee 16. 90-19. 00 
Mediumand) good, (AM) 222222 2 400) 1 2 as 3. 25-17. 00 
@ommony CAIN) a= Sa ee ee ee 10. 25-13. 25 
Butcher cattle: 
Heifers, common, medium, good, and choice (AR)-~-_-_-___ 7. 75-15. 50 
Cows, common, medium, good, and choice (AS) ---______---_ 7. 40-15, 25 
Bolls spologna and peer (Al) =2ees a2 ee ee 8. 75-12, 75 
Canners and cutters: 
CownandhelfersiGAVi2s 52 we ee 8 Ses Se 5. 50-— 7. 40 
(WINE E RCCL SCA NG) ae Se ee ee 7. 00-10. 00 


Veal calves: i 
Light and handy weight, medium, good, and choice (AY) ~~~ 12. 75-14. 75 
Heavy weight, common, medium, good, and choice (AZ)---- 8. 00-13. 00 

Feeder steers: } 

Heavy weight (1,000 pounds up), common, medium, good, 


cha (aL elaxey (eC Gl 837-6) jes ee ee ae ee 13. 00-15. 75 
Medium weight (800-1,000 pounds), common, medium, good, 

AnCUGhOLCe MSO) ees a de eee ee ee 10. 75-15. 25 
Light weight (800 pounds down), common, medium, good, 

anidechiol cen) fee seers tras ee eee She sae 10. 00-13, 75 


Stocker steers, common, medium, good, and choice (BEN) e5— sche 8. 25-13. 25 
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(BY) 222 925. 2282 Se ee ee 8. 00-10. 50 
Stocker calves : 
Good:and choice: (BG). 2 = ee es 10. 50-13. 00 
Common ‘and’ medium’ (BEY*. = 2 ee eee ee 7. 75-10. 50 
SHEEP. 


Estimated receipts to-day (SA), 7,000. Top lambs (SC), - . 
Market strong to 25 cents higher. No prime lambs here. Early top, $20.00. 
Prime wethers, $17.25. Feeders slow. 


Lambs: 

84 pounds down, medium, good, choice, and prime (SD)__-_ 18. 25-20. 25 

85 pounds up, medium, good, choice, and prime (SF)----_-- dF 75-20. 25 

Culls: andij.common .(SG)S=—- S22 14. 00-17. 75 
Spring lambs, medium, good, and choice (SI) --------_---__-_-_-- None. 
Yearling wethers, medium, good, choice, and prime (SJ)------_~- 16. 00-18. 65 
Wethers, medium, good, choice, and prime (SK)---------__-___ 15. 00-17. 25 
Biwes; mediums good,,.and choice (SM)—s=2- = eee 12. 00-15. 25 
Hwessculls and commons (SN) 2 3) eee eee 6. 00-12. 00 
Breeding ewes (full mouths to yearlings) (SO)--------------~-~- None. = 
Feeder lambs, medium, good, and choice (SP) -~---------------- 16, 00-17. 50 

Above quotations are for wooled (SQ) offerings. 
OFFICIAL YESTERDAY. 
CATTLE. CALVES. HOGS. SHEEP, 

Receipisss see = (DA) 15,663 (DC) 2,188 (DD) 39,190 (DE) 9,152 
Shipments 22. (FA) 3,996 (FC) —— (FD) 6,876 (FE) 3,413 
Packer purchases——___~ (GA) 8,883 (GC) 1,638 (GD) 28,616 (GE) 7,687 


Estimated receipts for Wednesday, Apr. 2, 1919: Cattle, 7,000; hogs, 17,000; 


sheep, 5,000. 
CHARLES J. BRAND, 


Chief of Bureau. 


LIVE-STOCK MARKET REPORTS MADE SEVERAL TIMES A 
DAY. 


An important branch of the live-stock reporting system 
of the Bureau of Markets consists of the telegraphic bulle- 
tins prepared by representatives of the bureau stationed at 
the Chicago and Kansas City live-stock markets. (See Ex- 
hibit 4.) These bulletins are issued from time to time during 
the market hours of each day and report the actual live-stock 
arrivals and the exact condition of the market. They are 
transmitted over the bureau’s leased wires to other markets 
where local offices are established, and there the information 
is displayed on bulletin boards and is furnished to all who 
make requests for it. Part of these reports is furnished to 
the commercial news departments of the telegraph companies 
and in that way disseminated widely. Furthermore, the 
press associations are using exclusively the information pro- 
cured by the bureau’s representatives in furnishing daily 
papers with these live-stock reports. 

It has been found that the reports emanating from the 
bureau conflict in many cases with those obtained from other 
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sources. It should be remembered that the bureau report 
has to do only with the actual facts in the case, while other 
reports in many cases are based either on conjecture or 
unreliable sources of information. More and more all mar- 
kets outside of Chicago are relying upon these daily reports, 
and as this market information is posted conspicuously in 
all of the leading markets, the service becomes of unques- 
tioned value to the producer as well as to the buyer. It is a 
form of service that enables the commission man to obtain 
full value for live stock consigned to him, basing those 
yalues on prices at the controlling market of the country. 


LIVE-STOCK MOVEMENTS IN GRAZING AND FEEDING 
SECTIONS. 


Steady progress has been made by the bureau in collect- 
ing and distributing information obtained from grazing and 
feeding sections. Local offices have been established for this 
purpose at Lancaster, Pa., and Rocky Ford, Colo., the pur- 
pose being to develop a direct service for the benefit of 
feeders in those localities. By utilizing such knowledge of 
markets and market conditions as is available, a sensible 
plan of shipping to and from markets is now being worked 
out and the excellent results that have come from this line 
of effort more than justify its rapid development and its 
introduction to other feeding sections. It is manifest that 
the work of the bureau along this particular line will tend to 
lessen market congestion and prevent violent fluctuation in 
values. Much will be accomplished if only the big fall runs 
which annually take their toll of millions from stockmen can 
be distributed. This, as well as many other favorable pros- 
pects, all tending to improve marketing conditions, are now 
plainly in view. 


SUPPLY OF MEATS IN STORAGE REPORTED MONTHLY. 


Tt is an advantage to the trade generally to have accurate 
information regarding the available supply of meats in 
storage at stated periods, and the Bureau of Markets has 
made great progress in furnishing this information, All 
public storages and all packers are required to report to the 
bureau on their holdings of frozen beef, frozen lamb and 
mutton, frozen pork, cured beef, dry salt pork, pickled pork, 
lard, poultry, and miscellaneous meats, and this information 
is given to the public in a monthly report. (See Exhibit 5.) 
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In addition to showing the total amount of these products 
that are stored, these reports of the bureau indicate the 
amount of the various products stored sectionally, thereby 
informing the trade of the location of the various commodi- 
ties. For this purpose, reports are made on the following 
sections: New England, Middle Atlantic, South Atlantic, 
North Central East, North Central West, South Central, 
Western North, and Western South. The character of these 
monthly reports is such as to make it possible to compare the 
supply month by month. Wide publicity is given to this_ 
information through newspapers and trade papers, and, in 
addition, the reports are mailed by the bureau directly to 
all individuals or firms who make application for them. 


Exuipit 5.—Stocks of frozen and cured meats on Dec. 1, 1918, with 
comparisons of the stocks of Dec. 1, 1917, and Dec. 1, 1918, by 
sections, 

FROZEN BEEF. 


Total stocks Dec. | Comparison of stocks (includes totals of 


1, 1918. all storages reporting for both dates). 
Section. 
Stor- Stor- Dec. 1, Dec. 1, |Imerease 
ages | Pounds. | 28°S | “4917 1918, | or de- 

report - report- poun ds ounds crease, 

ing. ing. Pp * [per cent. 
New England) 2.22 2ce = sec - 4.5 37 | 18, 439, 642 36 | 18, 132,682 | 18, 423, 468 + 1.6 
Middle Atlantic............--- 85 | 55,161, 884 82 | 43, 107, 994 | 51,380, 286 +19. 2 
South Atlantice = stseg4---eRe 21 | 1,331,521 20 | 1,437,492 | 1,331,521 — 7.4 
North Central (E)..........-:.- 71 |100, 683, 657 64 |116, 851,374 | 80,916, 695 —30.8 
North Central (W)........---- 59 | 34, 213, 461 53 | 40,721,956 | 33,389, 885 —18.0 
South'Central 22. eee -sees ne 29 | 5,194,908 29 | 4,962,835 | 5,194,908 + 4.7 
Western GN) p...-205-ee ces 35 | 6,222, 628 30 | 6,478,215 | 6,174,819 — 4.7 
Wiesterni(S)scesas.6- cee sees 35 | 6,412, 025 33 | 3,971,812} 6,405, 489 +61.3 
Motel sae ct eens sae 372 |227, 659, 726 347 |235, 664, 360 pes 217, 071 —13.8 

CURED BEEF. 

New Hngland:.. 2222.3. 5220 21) 1,536, 733 21} 1,426,085 | 1,536, 733 + 7.8 
Middle Atlantic..::......22..- 102 | 5,531, 984 100 | 5,289,696 | 5,506,334 + 4.1 
South Atlantic... -...5..--... 27 408, 293 25 577, 489 382, 193 —33. 8 
North Central (E).......2....- 97 | 13, 958, 640 94 | 17,330, 253 | 18, 488, 074 —22.2 
North Central (W)...........- 42) 9,296, 424 39 | 12,101,090 | 9,296, 024 —23.2 
South: Centralfie sense e- sae ee 20 605, 058 19 562, 205 604, 458 + 7.5 
‘Western (N)ce.. aseebenee. « 23 395, 535 22 447, 921 395, 135 —11.8 
SWiestenny (SS. ase cree ener 26 685, 143 26 590, 056 685, 143 +16.1 
Novale<(.;. chk See Eee 358 | 32, 417,810 346 | 38, 324, 795 | 31, 894, 094 —16.8 
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Exuisir 5.—Stocks of frozen and cured meats on Dec. 1, 1918, with 
comparisons of the stocks of Dec. 1, 1917, and Dec. if, WES WD) 


sections—Continued. 


FROZEN LAMB AND MUTTON. 


Total stocks Dec. | Comparison of stocks (includes totals of 
1, 1918, all storages reporting for both dates). 
Section. Stor- Stor- Dee. 1 Deer Increase 
ages | Pounds. | 98S | “4917,” Oe oo 

report- report- p ReERGISL P aan crease, 

ing. ing. per cent. 
New, Hnglandes. hess 30-8 eee 23 965, 934 22 938, 378 965,891} + 2.9 
Middie Atlantic. ....-......<-- 55 | 2,938, 565 52 | 2,208,859 | 2,738,345 | + 24.0 
South Atlantie. ... = s.4-.-2.5- 14 163, 889 12 108, 369 163,889 | + 51.2 
North Central (E)...-. ........| 34 | 2,351, 142 29 | 1,118,979 | 2,031,756] + 81.6 
- North Central (W)...--.-.. : 36 | 1,262,178 31 428,480 | 1,411,830] +229.5 
SoubhiCentrate ... 20. 2) ...- <2 16 326, 305 14 61, 675 323,707 | +424.9 
Weesterai(Njiesen 2. <cmedecccisce 27 204, 473 24 306, 338 198,103 | — 35.3 
Wrestermi(S):. <2 <..--sa--0.222 21 480, 821 20 233, 976 476,383 | +103.6 
LON Ale ees x ffir eta setae 226 | 8, 895, 307 204 | 5,405,054 | 8,309,904] + 53.7 

FROZEN PORK. 

INGweEneglandes. seh 22 S282¢ -6: 37 | 3,655,343 35 | 2,321,613 | 3,568,833 | + 53.7 
Middle Atlantice.:......-s22-.2- §4 | 6,820, 407 78 | 3,101,920] 6,438,475 | +107.6 
South Atlantic... <2-..2.23<.s2 22 | 1,033, 730 22 314,006 | 1,033,730 | -+229.2 
North Central (E)...........=- 64 | 9,051,559 59 | 7,954,575 | 8,876,422] + 11.6 
North Central (W)..-.......--- 54 | 9,989, 360 50} 5,657,375 | 9,979,351] + 76.4 
South Centralia... .c<.<acSee< <> 31] 1,658,584 30 | 1,489,561 | 1,657,584 | + 15.1 
iWiesterm: (Nl). ccs. secs scar ee 25 798, 426 22 | 1,068, 746 792,869 | — 25.8 
Wiesterm (8) Se 222. f=mie ari 28 | 1,593,558 27 | 1,646,279} 1,495,181] — 9,2 
(Oe. SR oe a Sar 345 | 34,519, 967 323 | 23,504,075 | 33,842,445 | + 44.0 


MONTHLY REPORTS ON LIVE STOCK AT STOCKYARDS. 


The wide demand for the bureau’s monthly reports on 
receipts and shipments of live stock in stockyards indi- 
cates that this service is considered of great importance. 
(See Exhibit 6.) The records from 79 stockyards in 71 cities 
are now compiled, instead of 6 to 12 as heretofore covered by 
current trade reports, and the classification is such as to show 
the number of cattle, sheep, and hogs slaughtered as well as 
the number shipped to other markets each month. The in- 
formation that is obtained in these reports reveals not only 
the supply of available market live stock, but also its distri- 
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bution. Valuable data are received from 63 stockyards in 59 
cities on the stocker and feeder movement, anc monthly 
reports are issued by the bureau embodying this informa- 
tion. The producer, by knowing something of the volume of 
distribution, is in a better position than ever before to deter- 
mine the length of feeding period that will afford him the 
most profitable returns and to direct his shipments to mar- 
kets that are not congested. 


Exuipit 6.—Live-stock receipts at stockyards. 


COMPARISON OF DECEMBER, 1918, WITH DECEMBER, 1917. 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Market. | 
1918 1917 1918 1917 1918 1917 
Alpaayts 1 ge soot 4,968 20, 997 150 12, 160 200 16, 427 
parillo+teeeoeeeeeees 13, 864 14, 854 345 1, 246 3, 335 7,603 
Atlanta. <2 = ob see ae 825 Fee... Sose 4, iE = Soe eet ae) Wee Se ee! os wee 
Augusta scesseeert see 889 790 802 ob 090 Fo ee 
BaltiTOT@see eles e eee 16, 351 16, 853 98, 920 77, 209 20,784 9,272 
Birmingham ....=.--.--- 2,055 1, 528 2,345 274 Fh) Sener 
Bostonseee esos sasen 9,270 6, 234 997 994 535 150 
iButtalosceecaseece. ose 53, 370 53, 252 186, 924 132, 290 102, 427 81, 336 
Chattanooga... .-..---..- 1, 156 1,709 1,347 1, 233 72 65 
Chicago! 23-5. ee stmt: 428, 924 361, 828 999, 794 796, 082 426, 428 336, 060 
Gincinnati Sse aces sees oe 32,703 | 28, 839 162,177 131,770 5,649 2, 695 
Cleveland 27-08. se sca- 18, 630 26,177 176,752 123, 658 41, 083 31, 461 
Columbia sees ee eee 489 284 1,055 988" oe ee 
Golumpbus-£.-5-0-2. 0225 111 31 14,750 3) 508) |S ooo | 26 
Dallas: -2cct Sansom lees ae 1,402 560 3, 942 4,201 26 2 
Dayo. .6 saan see. ene 2,353 2,119 14, 662 10, 473 200 259 
Denvet.secc asso sees 57, 140 59,616 37, 952 29, 209 149, 758 135, 575 
Detroit-<-.ccs s02ses see 16, 848 26, 375 58, 250 53, 817 38, 275 31, 645 
Dublin. AS sey 20 37 150 ee ee ee ae 
Hast iste JLouis jeeese 135,359 | 122,921! 392,067 | 253, 447 32, 327 37,312 
BlgPasopeesassee. sett 10,759 21, 902 1,313 1,539 3,698 4,636 
Eivansyilles 23. - 5-45.05 4,307 1, 897 28,791 11, 918 243 101 
HorbaW onthe sc ce- ees es 126, 660 137, 537 111, 423 70, 356 18, 289 10, 821 
Fostoriass-e4-teee. eee 545 408 15, 531 9,255 1,813 1,291 
Indianapolis. ........... 34, 934 38,740 | 329,436 | 312,924 6, 055 5,618 
Jacksonville........ ate 1,409 1,794 16,611 VD Hh. eh ss ae ae 
TerseysCitys.ccsesee. ence 51, 399 46,810 | 106, 441 52,314] 122,299 83, 357 
Kansas! Cityos.cssssc se 295,410 237, 801 455, 430 212,497 92,411 131,011 
Knoxvilose sts. ts era. 1, 626 2, 023 325 4,467 569 62 
La Payetters....c.c...- 1,015 914 24,102 13, 669 253 109 
Mancasten a sees esos 18, 556 26, 059 35,071 | 112,733 11, 044 28, 365 
Dogansport!ss..cesece soe 104 89 2, 826 2, 879 BB yt Paces ey 
Louisville: . 0.2... 2... 13, 241 12, 808 74, 445 78,789 1,078 664 
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Exursit 6.—Live-stock receipts at stockyards—Continued. 


COMPARISON OF DECEMBER, 1918, WITH DECEMBER, 1917—Continued. 


Cattle. 


Hogs. Sheep. 
Market. 
1918 1917 1918 1917 1918 1917 

Mem nhs se .pteenastaa5 3 141 108 1, 281 81 473 125 
Milwaukee.......:...--- 31, 115 22,836 | 108, 826 55, 633 4,599 6, 878 
Montgomenyaes -<e=5- 54 1, 484 1,100 8, 766 4,935 538 346 
INashivilless-c88- 2.28 2 5, 834 6, 572 80, 521 52,412 435 846 
New Brighton--..:....-- 11, 501 4,031 389 2,182 14, 759 2, 383 
New Orleans...........- 15,772 13, 644 6, 163 5, 238 1,086 207 
New York......... Re Allie BGP 855 18, 445 60, 541 56, 395 24,215 14, 236 
Osdenenees 222 Pris o 9,974 7, 866 11, 148 8,310 24,691 17,999 
Oklahoma City-... 62, 323 43,174 77, 938 42, 896 2,307 749 
Oars hie e Seek eae ee 173, 443 142,179 360, 213 200, 007 189, 983 252, 009 
RROTIAMES We ROE es ott 2, 452 1, 892 61, 308 30,677 | _ 110 20 
Philadelphiat_t 22... <2 13, 425 16, 241 29, 259 24,018 22,019 16, 161 
Mpisburgh> 283. ..2.5 53 36, 258 45, 103 202, 483 201,311 43,741 48,750 
outland eases 2 2 ks 8, 956 8,524 31, 753 20, 499 13, 298 8, 759 
Esta) (nee Se ee ree 18, 242 14, 361 2,176 2,427 32, 892 93, 142 
HiGhmoud see eS 2,005 1, 563 16,111 23, 233 764 18 
MieWoaseph. fetes .22 80, 622 61, 488 315, 259 165,071 50, 324 52, 090 
SteWOWis-o. Bee SNe ete 11, 482 10, 104 82, 434 68,725 1, 288 420 
Sera tsa we 130, 798 86,470 | 312,741 | 245,759 46, 207 27, 452 
Salt Lake City.......-.- 2, 487 2,785 6,199 5, 051 18, 409 14, 936 
Sam Anitoniotic —2...-.2 12, 461 23, 504 2,684 3,696 2,042 1,640 
Senhile.2° A250: = ee 4, 893 2,369 20, 512 6, 144 10, 535 333 
Sioux Gity : 22-4 2S. <3: 77,915 51,091 235, 772 176, 044 48,148 42, 877 
Biot Walls: ant 282. 2.45 235 665 11, 082 2,444 920) |\,, caseaen sale 
Side) a See oe 4, 822 2,678 6,381 4,057 980 93 
PPaconines eee fo Sous 1, 543 375 4,512 910 3, 636 220 
igicdoe-e + ore a4 So) 2 3,993 4, 222 43, 089 47, 472 4,147 5, 790 
Washington............. 1,913 1,680 5, 166 4,513 683 317 
Witeliita...2t 2. Le 27,361 25, 932 73, 380 43,743 3, 426 1, 457 

2,13€,997 | 1,894,788 | 5,538,024 | 4,028,069 | 1,644,683 | 1,566,171 
Tyg Oi peek tt a BS 1sone eee 6 10S Ao coce ae Syd 10 | Meee 
Marionh-3. 22s jsc22-se5- Gish sree ets: a Ce ee eee AQ5 il Serae oc 
Nebraska City .........- LOG s(t =. Gian? 8 hal AA sere Sonicare coop el aCe coeor tc 
WNortoike wee. ea Te eet aioe eae oe cia se llerale nm chor Diesel 8 
Orangeburg sss... 2.2.) 27 aes ace 3 2, GOL Waser siaaintesll gavav ee p ate eeeateee 
IPASCOSE ack 9. ses fe SOOM eee o = Cs ee tee 2 GOON fees steele 
Watertown.........--.- OE St aeee SHE EI... nee ge cate Meds aaa pacer nee 
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Exupit 6.—Live-stock receipts at stockyards—Continued. 


COMPARISON OF THE YEAR 1918 WITH THE YEAR 1917. 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Market. 
1918 1917 1918 | 1917 1918 1917 
AUDEN: = icte cre e-ts-ere emise 46, 078 106, 717 4,510 50, 400 702 44, 506 
‘Ainarilloseeee eee ane 271, 631 351, 997 10, 855 18, 753 54, 929 157, 991 
tanta set ees ae 21, 715 27, 586 46,515 36, 172 538| 1, 857 
-RUPUStG cot cress serous 13, 615 14, 086 8, 355 6, 894 345 293 
Baltimiorese. se cteeee ene 226, 846 228, 139 804, 497 810, 320 359, 261 349, 055 
Birmingham 72.2. +222 21, 876 18, 551 13, 760 2,390 1,173 1, 154 
Boston epee ee eeee oalcune 103, 502 90, 602 14,157 19, 536 3, 745 3, 263 
Buttalos eons a eee 667,671 | 531,035 | 1,300,738 | 1,114,050] 903,553 | 756, 454 
Chattanooga.......-..-- 13, 317 24,616 13, 033 14, 454 2, 656 2, 406 
Chicago esses -eeeeeeosae 4, 447, 689 | 3,820,271 | 8,614, 190 |. 7, 168, 852 | 4, 629, 736 | 3,595, 228 
Gincinmatin ste see r....]| 455,291 | 452,836 | 1,462,702 | 1,239,042 | 274,554] 270,329 
Cleveland see 2. eae 271,630 | 295,913 | 1,223,425 | 898,131] 287,422] 319,784 
Colnmbinsseeeeene cs ase 5,192 4,227 3,353 3, 786 281 118 
Columibus-eeesees cee se 3,491 1,370 65, 425 55, 419 1, 169 298 
Dallas chee cee 11, 984 8, 401 61, 639 87, 189 284 452 
Daytones eee eee 29, 561 26,034 |} 117,929 87, 839 4,421 3, 769 
Danvers se eee eee 728,268 | 653,377] 383,543] 351,903 | 1,651, 759 | 2, 059, 898 
Detroitstc-t sere cea 252,326 | 262,944] 408,372] 431,392] 278,643] 297,391 
Dublin. 2: eee 2,419 653 3, 609 AGS ee et ce heya 
Hast St. Louis... ..-..-- 1, 509, 409 | 1, 404, 741 | 3,256,400 | 2,705,614} 536,406] 531,034 
BIPasodx. eee 211,632] 189,916 19, 417 20, 943 87,754 | 211, 061 
Iivansvilles seeeeessssase 44, 643 34,807 | 221, 738 148, 122 11,349 8, 655 
Ore wW OLUb Se es sce 1, 665, 009 | 1,959,537 | 762,486 | 1,062,021] 334,596 | 405,810 
Fostoria........ Ware SBE ae 9,581 12, 322 96, 350 66, 586 9, 643 11, 709 
Indianapolis............ 504,190} 501,156 | 2,749,976 | 2,350,730} 113,828} 102,293 
Jacksonville............- 39, 764 9, 308 72, 099 15, 913 1, 888 35 
TerseyiCitye-meeeeseease: 649,620 | 754,976 | 566,131] 743,582 | 1,144,972 | 1,328, 771 
Kansas Oityer eon eae 3,319,511 | 2, 902, 233 | 3,327,722 | 2,276,995 | 1, 667, 463 }| 1, 498,550 
Keoxyilles eeseeeeee ae 19, 038 19, 626 11, 559 13, 278 1, 891 2, 648 
a Mayocierenss ee seee 13, 954 14,291 | 185,949] 123, 201 4,544 3, 632 
En CASLOL ARE See en eee eee 303,705 | 258,245] 577,587} 397,695 |  257,029| 159,610 
Logansport........ esd 1, 259 1, 010 15, 421 10, 252 478 156 
Mouisyille pease eee ee 218,428 | 220,933 | 757,912| 680,380} 256,706 | 272,059 
Meomnhissee sass el eeeeeee 3, 685 5, 040 3,152 401 2,161 242 
Milwaukee.............. 370,431 | 295,472} 544,944| 410,613 57, 108 48, 051 
Montgomery............ 34, 295 7, 233 47, 897 10, 035 6, 425 1, 163 
INaSh ville eee seco ee 87,585 | 117,930] 580,961] 478,661 | 108,064 94, 345 
New Brighton........... 80, 663 50, 048 3, 728 8,249} 203, 366 82, 535 
New Orleans............ 174,482} 165, 823 49, 606 57, 575 9, 144 6, 021 
iNew ViOlkaee sees aeeese 385,121] 276,300] 650,708} 552,127] 271, 470 82, 771 
Ogdenteceee mete neces 117, 470 63, 779 59, 233 57,009 | 423,316 | 379, 847 
Oklahoma City..........] 690,109] 620,175] 571,066} 634, 291 31, 516 50, 424 
Omahareer ene es .--| 1,993, 366 | 1, 719, 822 | 3, 429,533 | 2,796,596 | 3,385, 696 | 3, 016, 631 
Peoria. ssseecer es nace 31, 688 24,737 | 304,581 | 262, 438 1,195 980 
Philadelphia...... Sa46,58 193,663} 192,421] 273,142] 219,074 | 231,442 | 185, 010 
Pittsburgh...... eacheees 522,683 | 559,570 | 1,808,080 | 1,745,868] 552,848] 563, 056 
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Exuisit 6.—Live-stock receipts at stockyards—Continued, 


COMPARISON OF THE YHAR 1918 WITH THE YHAR 1917—Continued. 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Market. 
1918 1917 1918 1917 1918 1917 

Bortlancdss: see cae as 119,636 | 105,409} 228,244] 221,687] 149,331] 140,887 
Puaplos ise see eels 205,301 | 185, 808 22, 653 16,652} 761,959} 800,302 
Richmonds..s22-22s2 22, 497 25, 966 59, 893 77, 804 6, 919 8, 094 
Sic Joseplcre meee eee 3 869, 888 | 670,167 | 2,351,013 | 1,920,177] 827,489 | 678, 853 
Bue OOIS oso. seen ae ame 123, 168 118, 045 858, 869 741, 522 31, 621 67, 685 
Stpeaileean meee 1, 430, 408 | 1,197, 129 | 2,061,390 | 1,927,952 | 630,203} 429,617 
Salt Lake City.......... 53, 906 41,970 45, 015 42,166 | 423,664] 356,712 
SaNAMLONLO. 6 gaa eens 175,919 192, 885 30, 391 39, 686 40, 688 51, 358 
Beatilom se saeseee cree 56, 036 39, 093 127, 036 129, 533 51, 934 8, 781 
BiG City =. seat akin we 817,593 706, 718 | 2,421,166 | 2,149, 115 387, 423 267, 441 
Sion alls:. © Sse 5: 22 6, 962 6, 972 62, 276 5, 862 1,509 362 
Bpokangs ests ne 51, 086 25, 881 44, 339 37,648 | 102, 312 38, 878 
IPACOMA Joo --=-2 eases se 26, 883 20, 316 31,576 18, 759 28, 391 27, 956 
Toled Osea. See eae e 44, 289 32,129] 254,875 | 278,389 28,517 33, 71 
Washington. .o2.20-5.-5. 18, 042 15, 780 55, 604 57, 652 8, 385 7, 200 
RW ent as Se ees ae eee 393, 914 371, 307 617, 745 494, 877 39, 842 27, 366 

25, 204, 617 |23, 056, 381 |44, 870, 070 |38, 404, 717 |21, 787, 656 |19, 856, 608 
Gren wees eee eee ees GOI582\ lp Seance ee 18,389 Wl Joe densisee 108,956) 25 cssenm 
Martonstenach oo. eet. oe ESTO tee epee £9215 ll noceee ae! POT siege ee ee 
Nebraska City .:...-...- 869 rere ae 278 O0C Ween cute ae AGS ecw atts 
INOTfOlKe ee se eee 19070129 cane ONAB | eee eee 1639; | ae ee 
Orangeburg 2.22 22. :- GBB: || eeeee ee oh 2, BO2), | enon a8 Se ce aeteeel tick ee eeee 
PascOsee =o a vee. 2A S| eee a Ate bh eee AT AOC alte gare oe 
Watertown........-..--- LAL (aes Re ee Pe Ee eno ay Pee eee Mee eater a oe (ice oe 

| I 


THE “LIVE STOCK AND MEAT TRADE NEWS.” 


The various kinds of service that have been enumerated 
cover the most important branches of the live-stock and 
meat industry. None of these, however, supplies miscellane- 
ous trade information coming from outside sources, much 
of which is valuable. In order to accomplish this purpose 
the “Live Stock and Meat Trade News,” a weekly bulletin, 
was inaugurated in December, 1917. Through it brief sum- 
maries of current information published periodically by the 
Bureau of Markets are given to the public, and news is fur- 
nished in a form that is valuable for the use of daily pa- 
pers, thereby obtaining wide publicity for important items 
relating to the live-stock industry. 
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In the very nature of the case, the effectiveness of the 
bureau’s work along the various lines of meat and live-stock 
reporting depends upon the extent to which the public 
utilizes the information that is made available. The whole 
purpose to be accomplished is to improve conditions in the 
live-stock trade so that production will be encouraged, and, 
furthermore, to shorten the gap between producer and con- 
sumer. Any unwarranted margin of profit on meat products 
can only lessen consumption and disturb values. It brings 
conflict between producing and consuming interests where 
none should exist. 

All the reports referred to above are available to the pub- 
lic and are furnished free. The Bureau of Markets at 
Washington now has a large mailing list, but the list is not 
long enough nor will it be long enough until it includes the 
names of all who can be benefited by receiving regularly one 
er more of these daily, weekly, and monthly reports. 


COTTON WAREHOUSING—BENEFITS OF AN ADE- 
QUATE SYSTEM. 


WITH A DISCUSSION OF THE RECEIPT UNDER THE UNITED STaTRS 
WAREHOUSE ACT. 


By Roy L. Newton and JAmres M. WorKMAN. 
Investigators in Warehousing. 


BETTER CONSTRUCTED AND BETTER MANAGED COTTON 
WAREHOUSES NEEDED. 


WES ee ALS under an adequate system has become 
essential to the efficient marketing of the cotton. crop. 
Through the lessons taught by the conditions that prevailed 
in the South during the first year of the great world war, 
the producer has begun to realize that proper care in the 
marketing of his products is as necessary as in the tilling 
of the soil and the planting and harvesting of the crop. He 
has found also that it is advisable to distribute his sales over 
a longer period of time. 

In meeting this need, unfortunately, too little attention 
has been given to the essentials of an efficient warehousing 
system. The necessity of efficient management, of construc- 
tion in compliance with the standards of the fire under- 
writers, of responsible business organization, and of the in- 
corporation of terms and conditions in warehouse receipts 
which will give them a maximum value as security has not 
been realized. As a result, in many cases the warehouses 
have been unable to give entirely satisfactory service. Poor 
construction and the lack of necessary fire protection in 
many cases have caused almost prohibitive insurance rates; 
inefficient management and high costs of handling have re- 
sulted in excessive storage rates; lack of responsibility, poor 
business methods, and inadequate terms and conditions in 
their receipts have given these a low valuation as security 
and tended to high interest rates when they are used in ne- 
gotiating loans. Such conditions largely account for the 
fact that many farmers are opposed to holding their cotton. 


They have had to pay so dearly for storage and insurance, 
399 
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and the receipts that have been given them in lieu of their 
cotton have had so little value as negotiable paper, that they 
are practically convinced that the storage of cotton does not 


pay. 
THREEFOLD FUNCTION OF THE WAREHOUSE. 


“ An efficient system of warehousing has for its purpose 
the lending of every possible facility to aid in the free dis- 
tribution of merchandise and at the same time providing in 
the warehouse receipt a method of convenient and economic 
transfer of title to the stored goods; thus, the bulky goods 
are turned practically into a paper currency so that transfer 
of property may be made from one person to another with- 
out physical effort or motion and its consequent cost.”* 

The functions of a warehouse in the marketing of the cot- 
ton crop are threefold: First, and perhaps the most im- 
portant, is distribution of the marketing period over a 
greater length of time; second, protection of the product 
during the period of conservation; and, third, the financing 
of the holding movement by providing a negotiable ware- 
house receipt, which may be used as security to negotiate 
loans, 


PRICE FLUCTUATIONS INFLUENCED BY THE SUPPLY. 


For a number of years past the low tide of prices in the 
cotton market has occurred usually during the four months 
of the heavy marketing period. Figure 26 illustrates this 
fact. The fluctuation of prices by months for middling up- 
land spot cotton in New York for a period of 25 seasons, 
from 1892-93 to 1916-17, and the “ American into sight” 
movement for the same period are shown on this chart. Of 
the 25 cotton seasons shown, in 16 seasons the low average 
price actually occurred during September, October, Novem- 
ber, or December—the four months of heaviest marketing. 
Of the exceptions, in 5 seasons the low average price occurred 
in the month either immediately preceding or following this 
period, and in 2 it occurred in July. There are only two 
glaring exceptions to this usual course of events, one being 


+From an address delivered at an annual meeting of the American Ware- 
housemen’s Association. 
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the season of 1907-8, when the lowest price was reached in 
April, owing to the general business depression prevailing 
and the prospects of extremely favorable acreage and condi- 
tion reports preceding the heavy crop of 1908-9, which was 
the largest crop in history up to that time, and the season of 
1900-01, when the low average price was reached in May. 

During the four months when the farmer usually is dis- 
posing of his product, the mere fact that he is unloading the 
great bulk of it upon the market in such a limited period 
of time may alone be suflicient cause for the price decline. 
After the greater part of the crop is out of the hands of the 
producer, usually the price advances. The farmer is apt to 
believe that this is a result of manipulation and that he is 
being discriminated against, when in reality the higher 
price is not necessarily the result of manipulation but prob- 
ably is the logical result of more efficient marketing methods. 
The new owners, realizing the value of heeding the laws of 
supply and demand, distribute their sales over a period of 
time more commensurate with the needs of the manufacturer 
and thus, in a large measure, control the price. 


THE COTTON WAREHOUSE STABILIZES PRICES. 


This condition of affairs has largely accounted for the fact 
that the facilities available for the storage of cotton here- 
tofore have been located largely in the cities and centers re- 
moved from the producing section and therefore have not 
been available to the producer except through factors and 
merchants. A great improvement is noticeable in these con- 
ditions, however, and in the last two or three years the 
cotton warehouse has become a factor creating a considerable 
influence on the primary markets. From a recent survey 
of the available storage facilities, it appears that there are 
at present very nearly sufficient warehouse capacities to 
house the entire average crop, and that these facilities are 
becoming more and more available to the producer.* 


PROTECTION THE PRIMARY FUNCTION OF THE WAREHOUSE. 


Cotton, when properly protected from the elements, offers 
great resistance to deterioration. Compared with other 


1 Nixon, R. L. Cotton warehouses: Storage facilities now available in the 
South. U. S. Department of Agriculture, Bulletin 216. 1915. 
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Upper curve shows average monthly prices 


shaded area shows the four-months period of heaviest marketing. 


Fig. 26.—A graphic presentation of the fluctuations of New York spot price 
and the heavy marketing period. 
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levels for Middling Upland cotton as related to the “ into-sight’”’ movement 


lower curve shows the monthly “ into-sight ” movement for the United States ; 
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farm products, it is by far the least liable to “damage” if 
given a reasonable amount of protection; yet it has been 
estimated that the annual loss to the South from so-called 
“country damage” is from $30,000,000 to $75,000,000. The 
most conservative of these amounts would pay the storage on 
the average crop of 14,000,000 bales for an entire year, figur- 
ing the monthly charge at 15 cents per bale, and still effect 
a saving of almost $5,000,000. If it be assumed that ap- 
proximately one-half of the crop suffers “ country damage,” 
the rapid movement of the remaining portion obviating such 
damage, it will be seen that to warehouse these 7,000,000 bales 
properly for 6 months would practically eliminate the dam- 
age loss. In this way, after paying the storage bill, over 
$23,000,000 would be saved from even the minimum estimated 
loss. These figures show that the use of the warehouse is 
justifiable if its only function were to protect the cotton from 
“country damage.” 


THE WAREHOUSE HELPS FINANCE THE COTTON GROWER. 


It is very probable that the third function of the ware- 
house, that of providing a means for financing the period of 
conservation, is, in most cases, the principal reason for stor- 
ing cotton; at least, it is reasonable to suppose that very little 
cotton would be stored and insured if it were not possible 
to negotiate loans by the use of the warehouse receipt as 
security. 

Bankers and business men generally regard cotton, when 
properly warehoused and insured and represented by 
negotiable warehouse receipts, as one of the highest types 
of collateral. The value of the receipt, however, depends 
largely upon the financial responsibility of the warehouse- 
man and the terms and conditions of the receipt. If any 
reason exists for doubt as to the responsibility of the ware- 
house, its general. business policies, or the methods used in 
the issuance of receipts and the keeping of the warehouse 
records the value of the receipts is materially reduced. A 
standardized form of receipt uniformly used is the most 
desirable. 


A COOPERATIVE ORGANIZATION. 


It is believed that eventually the cotton growers will have 
to do one of two things if they are to be properly provided 
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with warehouse facilities. Either they will have to use the 
facilities provided in the large centers through factors and 
brokers or they will have to cooperate in building their own 
storages in their own communities. So long as the volume 
of business is as variable as the prevailing price for cotton, 
it will be almost impossible for the well-constructed and 
efficiently managed small-town warehouse to operate at a 
profit, while in the large centers, where the warehouses are 
assured of a reasonable return on their investment, there 
always will be adequate storage facilities. 

A practical way to provide storage facilities easily avail- 
able to the producer is to form farmers’ cooperative organiza- 
tions for building and operating warehouses. Where an 
organization of this nature is not feasible, another plan is 
to form incorporated stock companies, the majority of stock 
being sold to producers and the rest to bankers and mer- 
chants in the community. In this way all the parties in- 
terested in the marketing of the cotton are brought together, 
and the enterprise is benefited by their mutual interest. Ina 
warehouse of the latter type the question of money dividends 
on the investment must be of secondary importance, service 
to the community as a whole being the first consideration.t 

The manager should,;employ a competent bookkeeper and 
a weigher and grader, although in a small business it may 
be possible for the manager himself to perform all the duties 
of these positions. In any event, he should be familiar 
with these departments of the business. It is often possible 
to avoid carrying laborers constantly on the pay roll by em- 
ploying them by the hour and dispensing with their services 
when the volume of business permits. The best policy, how- 
ever, is to have one man always available to assume charge of 
the “location book” and the placing and removing of the 
cotton, as his knowledge of the disposal of the bales will 
materially assist in handling them. 


1The State law under which the organization is to be incorporated in- 
fluences the type and character of the organization. Some of the States 
have special laws providing for the formation of cooperative associations ; 
in other States cooperative associations are formed under general incorpora- 
tion laws. The State laws are far from uniform, and it is therefore im- 
portant to ascertain the requirements of the laws of the State in which 
the association igs being incorporated in order that the by-laws may be 
drawn in accordance with the law. See Bassett, C. i, and Jesness, O. B. 
Cooperative Organization By-laws. U. S. Department of Agriculture, Bulletin 


541. 1918. 
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COMBINED COMPRESSING AND WAREHOUSING. 


At compress points, it has proved entirely practicable to 
combine the warehousing and compressing facilities under 
one management, and this is strongly recommended. The 
two enterprises are so closely related that duplication of 
labor and expense may easily be avoided by combining them. 


ADVANTAGES OF LICENSED WAREHOUSES. 


The recently enacted United States warehouse Act pro- 
vides a system whereby warehousemen may become licensed 
by and bonded to the United States Government and op- 
erate their warehouses under Government supervision. The 
benefits to be derived from becoming licensed under this act 
are found largely in the added value given to the warehouse 
receipt. Receipts issued by licensed warehousemen have 
their integrity and uniformity insured, which fact makes 
them acceptable as security at distant points as well as in 
the community in which they are issued. This important 
feature is discussed in greater detail at the end of this article. 


LOCATION OF THE WAREHOUSE. 


Convenience of patrons and the business interests of the 
community, proximity to railroad connections and principal 
highways, suitability of the site of the warehouse, nearness 
of competitors, and volume of receipts at the point are the 
factors which fix the location of the warehouse. 


RAILROAD CONNECTIONS NEEDED. 


Railroad connection is a distinct advantage to the cotton 
warehouse, both in receiving and in delivering cotton. The 
field of its operations is broadened if the warehouse can 
receive cotton shipped by rail, and its patrons are benefited 
if it can deliver their cotton to railroads without further 
charges for drayage, ete. Where compress and warehouse 
are combined, railroad facilities are of the utmost importance, 
because the-operations of such a plant require more cotton 
than the wagon receipts of the average town wiil provide; 
supphes must be obtained from the surrounding territory by 
rail or water. 
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A DRY SITE DESIRABLE. 


The locality having been selected, the next point to be 
decided is the site for the warehouse. A soil which does 
not retain moisture and is of a sandy or gravelly nature 
is the most desirable. If the natural drainage is not sufli- 
cient, artificial drainage should be provided, as it is very 
important that the warehouse be as dry as possible. The 
land surrounding the warehouse should also have a natural 
drainage and be free from depressions which will become bog 
holes under heavy traflic in wet weather. Areas used for un- 
loading and “lining out” cotton where platforms are not 
provided should be surfaced with gravel or brick to facilitate 
handling and afford protection to the cotton. 

The site selected should be convenient to the principal 
highways. Where the producing territory surrounds the 
town, the warehouse should be near the center of the business 
section, to obviate cross-town hauls for some of its patrons. 
This arrangement is advantageous also in that it makes the 
merchants and bankers easily accessible to the farmer after 
disposing of his cotton, and the cotton buyers are enabled 
to keep in close touch with the arriving cotton. It usually 
~ is advisable to locate the warehouse in close proximity to 
competitors. Bad weather conditions likely to prevail dur- 
ing the period of marketing make the need of good roads 
imperative, and when the warehouse is not located directly 
on the principal highways, it is advisable to provide good 
road connections from the warehouse to these highways. 

One of the decidedly bad features of the cotton warehouse 
situation at present is the fact that there are too many 
warehouses, especially in the smaller towns. Receipts suffi- 
cient to permit one well-equipped warehouse to operate with 
a reasonable profit are divided among a number of poorly 
constructed, poorly equipped, and inefficiently managed con- 
cerns. As a result, none of them succeeds and the quality of 
the service is materially reduced. Sufficient capacity is desir- 
able in any community, but usually when this capacity is 
concentrated in one organization the community is benefited 
to a greater extent than when the business is divided into 
small portions. For this reason, where there are already 
several warehouses in the community usually it is the better 
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plan for the prospective warehouseman to buy and improve 
one of the establishments, rather than to construct a new 
house in addition to those already in operation. 


WAREHOUSE CONSTRUCTION AND FIRE PROTECTION. 


The kind of construction adopted for the warehouse should 
be governed by local conditions, but very thoughtful con- 
sideration also should be given to fire hazard. Very few of 
the existing warehouses are built with proper regard to the 
combined effect of arrangement, construction, and insurance 
requirements. Reports received recently from 1,768 ware- 
house plants showed that 57 per cent were built of wood or 
of wood and corrugated iron. This fact, combined with 
inadequate fire protection, explains many very high insur- 
ance rates. 

Factors that influence the design of the buildings are the 
volume and character of the business, the layout of the plant 
(the arrangement of buildings, platforms, driveways, and 
railway sidings), the handling methods to be employed, the 
type of construction, and the cost of construction in relation 
to fire hazard and resulting insurance rates. 

The number of stories and their height are influenced by 
the methods of storing and handling to be used and the type 
of construction adopted. Usually the single-story ware- 
house is desirable, regardless of the type of construction, and 
the story height should be such as to permit of tiering bales 
two high on end, or the equivalent in other methods of 
arrangement, during the rush season. 

The generally recognized classes of warehouse construction 
are fire-resistive, slow-burning, wood-end, and iron-clad. 
The ordinary frame construction may be permissible in iso- 
lated cases. 


FIRE-RESISTIVE CONSTRUCTION, 


The fire-resistive — sometimes called “ fireproof ” — con- 
struction is desirable where cost and revenue permit its use. 
In many cases it will be found the most economical construc- 
tion. The best fire-resistive construction for the cotton 
warehouse is either reinforced concrete throughout or a com- 
bination of reinforced concrete floors and brick division 
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walls. Exterior walls may be of brick or clay tile, and in 
some cases clay tile may be used advantageously in combina- 
tion with reinforced concrete for the roof. As a substitute 
for brick exterior walls, clay hollow tile may be used where 
the tile shows a material saving over brick, provided there is 
no detriment to insurance rates. 


SLOW-BURNING CONSTRUCTION. 


Slow-burning construction is characterized by heavy in- 
terior timbers in combination with masonry walls, with no 
concealed spaces such as occur in ordinary construction. 
The timber used for beams and columns should have a mini- 
mum sectional area of 64 square inches, and a least dimension 
of 8 inches for columns and 6 inches for beams. Floor plank- 
ing should have a rough thickness of not less than 3 inches 
and roof planking of 24 inches, both being splined or 
tongued and grooved. The arrangement of all framing 
should be such that in case of fire any timber could be 
burned in two and fall without damage to the supporting 
wall or column. Wall and column supports for timbers are 
illustrated by figures 27 and 28. 

Division fire walls for slow-burning construction ware- 
houses should extend through and 8 feet above the roof. This 
extension or parapet should be 12 inches thick. Where the 
exterior walls are not parapeted, the division wall parapet 
should be continued through the overhanging cornice and 
beyond it 18 inches in order to effect a complete fire break. 


WOOD-END CONSTRUCTION. 


The wood-end warehouse is of the slow-burning design, 
except that the end walls of the compartments are of light 
frame construction consisting of 2 by 4 inch studding 
boarded with lapped siding in order to be spark-proof, and 
the division fire walls are extended 3 feet beyond the board 
end wall and terminate within a paved section of the plat- 
form if it is of wood, as shown in figure 29. Another form 
of break, and one preferred by some insurance companies, 
is that illustrated in figure 30, which shows the wall built in 
the form of the letter T with the portion of the platform 
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adjacent to it paved, and with dwarf-walls inclosing the fill 
under the pavement in case the platform is wooden. This 


Parapet 12” thick 


Woll thickness os reqired by height of story dnd length of wall 


Fig. 27.—Timbers supported by pilasters, corbels, or offsets and self-releasing. 
Note the buttress (in the foreground) used for bracing long walls. 


At should be 12 inches thick and at least 6 feet long, or as 
required by the insurance companies. Fundamental features 
of the wood-end design are a low story height, a limit in 
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storage capacity of 600 bales per compartment, with all bales 
stored on end one deep, and adequate fire protection. 


NOTE. Plonking ond framing shovld be proportioned to the loads 
required and stresses allowed for the material used, 
but should net in any cose fall below the minimum of 
23 for Roof Plank and 3° for Floor Plank thickness; 6” 

_. breadth of beam; 8" for least dimension of post and 
bolster, d as studding may 
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Fic, 28.—An economical method of framing posts and timbers. 


IRONCLAD CONSTRUCTION. 


The type of construction commonly known as “ ironclad,” 
or the warehouse built of a light wood frame covered with 
sheet iron, fulfills its greatest usefulness for isolated small 
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warehouses and is used largely on account of the economy 
with which it can be constructed. This construction is satis- 
Coping of suitable material such as 
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Fig. 29.—Division fire wall arranged as an economical fire stop. 
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factory from the standpoint of shelter to the stored cotton 
and is practically proof against exposure to sparks. How- 
ever, the thin metal affords little protection to the framing 
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against heat in case of exposure to fire, and the buildings 
therefore should be not less than 100 feet apart. 


The chief objection to the ironclad building is that in case 
of fire the supporting framework is very quickly destroyed 
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Fre. 30.—Method of forming fire stop by division fire wall without obstruction 
to platforms. 


and the hot metal sheets fall upon the cotton, preventing the 
application of water. The salvage from such fires is very 
small. In some climates the ironclad warehouse has a spe- 
cial disadvantage for cotton storage because the sheet-iron 
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covering is largely responsible for great heat, causing ex- 
cessive drying out and loss in weight. This, however, 1s 
not always the case, as the condition of the cotton when de- 
posited, local climatic conditions, and the period of the year 
during which the warehouse is used for cotton storage are 
also influencing factors. 


FIRE WALLS, PLATFORMS, AND DOORS. 


Fire walls for warehouses of any design should be of suf- 
ficient thickness to withstand the action of fire and secure 
favorable recognition from insurance associations. As these 
requirements vary, no specific thickness for the wall is stated 
here. Fire walls of unusual height should be stiffened by 
pilasters, and walls exceeding 100 feet in length should be 
braced by buttresses (fig. 27), usually spaced. not exceeding 
100 feet apart. With the exception of reinforced concrete, 
hard brick laid in cement or lime-cement mortar is the best 
material for a fire wall. Reinforced concrete fire walls may 
be less in thickness than brick walls, the usual allowance be- 
ing 4 inches. 

Platforms should be arranged so as to offer resistance to 
the spread of fires, and should be so constructed as to facili- 
tate easy trucking. It usually will be economical to make 
the platform of concrete pavement for the first floor and of 
reinforced concrete for additional floors. If platforms are 
wooden they should be separated by a paved area at fire 
breaks (figs. 29 and 30). 

Doors for exterior walls should be spark-proof and, if in 
exposed masonry walls or in a fire-resistive building, should 
be covered with tin or made of metal. Doors should not 
be used in division fire walls unless absolutely necessary, 
and then should be constructed so as to offer the best resist- 
ance to fire. They should be arranged to close by their own 
weight when automatically released by means of a fusible 
link or approved mechanical device sensitive to a rise of 
temperature; or they should be self-closing—that is, ar: 
ranged always to close by gravity, except when held open. 
The sliding door is most desirable for practically all ware- 
house uses. In most cases a compartment should have in 
each end wall as many as two doors of a minimum width of 
6 feet or preferably 7 feet. 
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EQUIPMENT FOR FIRE PROTECTION. 


Protection of the warehouse and the cotton from fire 
renders the best construction and equipment desirable. Me- 
chanical protection has been highly developed. Recognized 
means of preventing and controlling fires are watchman 
service, water barrels and buckets, chemical extinguishers, 
seechydeane equipment, and automatic-sprinkler systems. 
These items not only safeguard the plant but secure such 
recognition from insurance companies in the form of re- 
duced rates as makes the investment a monetary saving. 

Watchman service supplies very important protection 
where the watchmen are able-bodied men, alert to their 
duties. The value of the service is much greater where the 
modern central-station equipment is in use. Some saving 
of insurance is gained by this service. 

Water barrels and buckets kept filled and available near 
the doors are of the greatest importance. The insurance 
requirements vary somewhat regarding the number and loca- 
tion of these, and the warehouseman should acquaint him- 
self with ihe standards applicable to his plant. Chemical 
extinguishers are desirable, although the insurance standards 
vary as to requiring their use. 

Yard hydrant piping should be provided, if possible. 
The system should be fed by an adequate and constantly 
available supply of water under sufficient pressure, the 
gravity tank or city main connection being desirable. Funda- 
mental requirements are mains of ample size, in no case less 
than 6 inches; suitably located hydrants, frost-proof and 
sufficient in number; and necessary hose and equipment. 

The sprinkler sy an as a means of protection against 
cotton fires can not be recommended too highly. It con- 
sists of a series of “nozzles” or “heads” suspended below 
the ceiling and connected to a water-pipe supply system. 
The head is constructed so as to be water-tight normally and 
to open automatically and serve as a spray nozzle when the 
temperature is raised above 165 degrees F. This gives the 
effect of a blanket spray of water, which extingttiehes the 
fire before it has gained headway. 

Fire-protective equipment should be installed with due 
regard to the standard requirements of the insurance com- 
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panies for the particular territory, as these frequently can 
be met without material increase in the cost of the installa- 
tion. As these requirements vary in different parts of the 
country they are not stated more specifically here. 

The effect of fire-protective equipment and construction 
on the cost of insurance to the warehouse is enormous. This 
was shown by a survey of cotton warehouses in the South. 
Out of 1,768 plants only 133 had sprinkler equipment. 
Warehouses of fire-resistive construction, equipped with 
automatic sprinklers, paid an average insurance rate of 36 
cents per $100 value per annum on contents, while the non- 
fire-resistive and nonsprinklered plants paid an average of 
$2.43. Furthermore, there are cotton warehouses of mod- 
erate cost. which, by proper construction and fire protection, 
secure an insurance rate so low as to be an almost negligible 
item of expense. 


CAREFUL SAMPLING, WEIGHING, AND GRADING OF 
COTTON ESSENTIAL. 


Possibly the most important of the services rendered by 
the warehouseman, next to the actual care and protection 
given, are the weighing and classifying of the cotton. Accu- 
racy in these details will insure the confidence of the persons 
coming into possession of the receipts, so that they may be 
transferred readily. 

The class of the cotton should be ascertained by the use of 
representative samples drawn from the bale. Poor ginning 
methods, customary especially at the public gins, are largely 
responsible for the great quantities of mixed-packed or plated 
bales. Wagonloads of seed cotton, each probably containing 
a bale of different quality, coming from different sections, 
follow each other under the suction pipe. The “rolls” in 
the gins are not run out between the bales, and as a result 
each bale has a plate, varying in thickness with the size of the 
plant, composed of cotton from,the preceding bale. There 
is every possibility that the quality of the two bales will be 
dissimilar. The practice now in effect is to classify the bale 
according to its lowest side, and the ginning method above 
mentioned has without doubt caused great losses to the pro- 
ducer. Samples from bales showing mixed grades or staple 
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always should be drawn from a sufficient depth to be fairly 
representative of the bale. 

From 2 to 4 ounces of cotton should be drawn from each 
side of the bale. A curved cut into the bagging between the 
bands will permit of greater ease in drawing the samples, and 
if this cut is made properly, the lap of bagging will fall 
back over the cut and protect the exposed cotton to some 
extent. In some sections it is customary to take an addi- 
tional sample from the head of the bale and in others an 
auger is used with which a sample may be drawn from the 
interior of the bale. 

The practice of retaining a sample to be filed in the nu- 
merical order of the tag number identifying the bale is to be 
recommended. When properly wrapped and numbered, these 
samples may be referred to at any time without the neces- 
sity of locating and resampling the bale after it is placed in 
the compartment. Racks may be constructed wherein the 
samples may be filed in the numerical order of their tag num- 
bers. (Figs. 31 and 32.) 

Practical forms of the official cotton standards of the 
United States are available: and may be procured from the 
United States Department of Agriculture at a reasonable 
cost. The distribution of these forms has done much toward 
spreading the knowledge of the grading of cotton. By com- 
paring the sample in question with these standards it is not 
difficult ordinarily to determine the grade. In a short time, 
frequent reference to the standards becomes unnecessary, as 
the person grows familiar with the characteristics of the 
various grades.* 

Tt has been said that the weight of a bale of cotton can 
not be determined with absolute accuracy. Theoretically, 
this is not true, but in practice a variation in weight is 
almost inevitable. Moisture either will be absorbed into 
the bale, or that which is in the bale will dry out, so that 
a variation of from 3 to 5 pounds is considered legitimate 
in the trade. By far the most popular equipment for weigh- 
ing cotton in bales is the scale beam and poise supported by 
the scale frame. On account of its portability, this equip- 
ment is still to be recommended for average purposes, 


1See Earle, D. B., and Taylor, F. Classification of American Upland Cotton, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Farmers’ Bulletin 802. 1916. 
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although the use of the dial platform scale is growing. 

Greater rapidity and accuracy in weighing with a minimum 

of labor involved makes this latter type of weighing equip- 
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Fig. 31.—Plan and north elevation for a convenient office and classing room, 
with racks for filing samples. 


ment preferable where it is not necessary to move the scales 
about from place to place. A simple locking device makes 
the platform rigid and Une the strain off the delicate 
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weighing mechanism while the bale is. being rolled on and 
off the scale by trucks, bale and truck usually being weighed 
together. In this case either the scale is balanced to deduct 
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REAR ELEVATION 
Fic. 32.—Other drawings of the plan shown in figure 31, 


the truck weight, or this weight is deducted in reading the 
scale. 

The purchase of cheap equipment for weighing cotton is 
to be discouraged. Only the best make of date beams which 
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may be depended upon for extreme accuracy of balance and 
quickness of “break” should be used. Frequent tests by 
comparison with other equipment, or by the use of United 
States standard test weights, should be made to insure 
accuracy. The best of care should be taken of the beam so 
as to keep it free from rust, which will quickly affect the 
knives and destroy its accuracy. 


WET AND DAMAGED COTTON TO BE CONDITIONED 
BEFORE STORAGE. 


Cotton that is excessively wet or that has become dam- 
aged through exposure to weather conditions or by fire 
should not be brought into the warehouse and handled on 
the same basis as ordinary cotton in good condition. It is 
entirely unsafe for a warehouseman to attempt to estimate 
the amount of moisture or damage, especially where he is to 
guarantee the weight as stated by him on the warehouse re- 
ceipts. Since a statement of weight under these conditions 
is largely guesswork, the practice is almost certain to 
operate against the interest of either the warehouseman or 
his patron. 

Wet cotton should be thoroughly dried by exposure to the 
sun and air before being placed in the warehouse compart- 
ment. This is especially necessary when the bales are 
stacked or tiered, as damage to the fiber, with ultimate de- 
composition, is likely to result if the bales are placed in close 
contact, where there can be no circulation of air in and 
around the mass. If it is necessary that bales of cotton in 
this condition be taken into the warehouse, they should be 
placed on end on “ dunnage” so as to be elevated above the 
floor, and should be spaced not less than 8 inches apart so as 
to allow a free circulation of air. Where it is practicable to 
allow the cotton to dry by exposure to the sun before being 
placed in storage, it is advisable to pull the heads or ends 
of the bagging from beneath the end ties, and in extreme 
cases, to remove or loosen these ties. The bales should be 
turned from time to time so that all surfaces may be ex- 
posed to the sun. 

The safest policy for the warehouseman to pursue with 
regard to cotton that has become damaged through exposure 
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to the weather or other causes is to require that it be properly 
conditioned before he accepts it for storage. It is almost 
impossible to ascertain the extent of the penetration of rot by 
mere inspection of the exterior of the bale. This is especially 
true of a bale that is “ water packed,” that is, where, during 
the baling process, water has been introduced into the bale, 
with or without intent, from leakage in the steam packer or 
other means. Only a very small spot of damaged cotton may 
appear upon the surface, yet investigation may disclose that 
a large part of the interior of the bale is rotten. 

Processes for removal of the damaged portion of bales are 
varied and range from the use of steel brushes which may 
be used to clean off purely surface damage, to extreme 
measures where it is necessary to remove the bagging and 
ties from the bale in order to have access to the damaged 
portions. By removing one or two ties at a time, picking 
away the damaged parts and replacing these ties before 
others are loosened, it is possible to keep the bale fairly 
compact, even when the ties are replaced by hand. In ex- 
treme cases, where a major portion of the bale is removed 
cr where the conditioned bale is so soft as to make handling 
difficult, it is advisable to open the bale, which may then be 
incorporated with another of similar grade if necessary, 
and rebaled in a gin press box. 

Bales of cotton that have been damaged by fire should be 
cautiously handled by warehousemen. Fire-damaged bales 
should be isolated from other bales in the warehouse and, 
if possible, should not be accepted for storage until the dam- 
aged parts have been removed and all danger of smoldering 
fire has disappeared. If practicable, even after fire-dam- 
aged cotton has been conditioned, it should be kept in a 
separate compartment from other cotton, and certainly not 
in contact with cotton that has not been so damaged. Con- 
ditioned, fire-damaged bales are usually penalized by the 
manufacturers, and these bales are difficult to detect except 
by the odor of burned cotton which permeates them. Bales 
of normal cotton placed in contact with these bales or even 
in the same compartment are very likely to absorb this odor, 
which may result in their being penalized as burned bales. 
In conditioning burned bales, the same methods may be em- 
ployed as in the case of weather-damaged bales. Care 
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should be taken, however, to see that the fire-damaged cot- 
ton is picked clean from the remainder of the bale. It 1s 
usually necessary to use the press box in reconditioning fire- 
damaged cotton, as new bagging and ties are advisable, and it 
is often possible to pick away the burned portion to the best 
advantage while the bale is open in the press box. 


DEVICES THAT FACILITATE COTTON HANDLING. 


The type of handling equipment which may be useful in 
the warehouse plant depends on the layout of the warehouse, 
the volume of the business, and the handling methods em- 
ployed. The subject:may be considered from the standpoint 
of transporting equipment, hoisting machinery, and tiering 
or piling devices. The kind of power available may limit 
the equipment employed. 

When cotton bales are to be moved very short distances, 
the ordinary two-wheeled truck is the best device; but where 
the distances are considerable, as they usually are at a com- 
press plant, the flat truck or a train of such trucks driven 
by an electric storage-battery tractor frequently is desirable. 
In other cases, an overhead trolley system has been used very 
satisfactorily. This arrangement consists of an overhead 
track supporting small independent trolley carriers designed 
for conveying a single bale of cotton by means of cotton 
hooks. With a proper track arrangement, this system is 
very flexible and efficient. The track should be carefully 
graded, and in many cases the bales may be moved entirely 
by gravity, while in other cases a mule may be used for draw- 
ing or pushing a long line of bales. 

For elevating cotton, both power-driven whip hoists and 
elevators are used. Where flat truck loads of cotton are 
raised and lowered, the elevator is desirable, except in cases 
where the power trucks may be used on inclined platforms. 
Where cotton is handled as individual bales, the power hoist 
is preferable. Another method in use provides an inclined 
runway in the center of which is a traveling chain or cable 
provided with hooks so arranged as to engage the axle of 
the ordinary two-wheeled truck and draw it up the incline. 
For lowering cotton from one floor to another, the most 
satisfactory method in many cases is to slide it down a chute 
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consisting of a simple incline provided with two steel-shod 
skids and side pieces to serve as guides. Where the ware- 
house is more than three stories in hetght, the standard steel 
spiral chutes are more compact and serviceable. 

There are several machines on the market for tiering or 
piling cotton. Some of these consist of a small portable 
elevating platform which may be operated by hand or power, 
while in others the endless belt principle is used. Ware- 
housemen hold varying opinions as to the actual economies 
effected by the use of these machines. No doubt their real 
usefulness is influenced by local conditions. 


INSURANCE METHODS. 


The relation of the cost of insurance to warehousing is 
very important. The location, surroundings, construction 
features, and equipment of the warehouse all have immediate 
bearing upon the insurance rate that applies on contents 
stored in the warehouse. Excessive cost of insurance is the 
rule rather than the exception among the warehouses now 
in operation, especially in those storing for the producer, 
and this fact is largely responsible for the laxity of the 
producer in taking advantage of available storage facilities. 

The methods of insuring cotton in warehouses vary greatly. 
Usually the more satisfactory arrangement is for the ware- 
houseman to carry the insurance for his patrons by means 
of “ blanket ” policies, paying the premiums on these policies 
and collecting from the patron by means of regular monthly 
charges. In this way the warehouseman assumes, in his con- 
tract with the depositor, full responsibility for protection of 
the depositor against loss or damage by fire while the cotton 
is in his possession, a clause to the effect that the cotton is 
covered by insurance being inserted in the receipt. The 
assumption of this responsibility, however, is subject to the 
owner’s preference in the matter, as buyers or dealers often 
desire to insure their cotton under their own policies. ‘There 
are a great many advantages in the arrangement of having 
all insurance matters handled by the warehouseman for his 
patrons ; not the least of these is economy to the depositor. 
He is relieved from the necessity of” obtaining from the in- 
surance company specific policies coverning small lots as they 
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are hauled to the warehouse. He is not obliged to name a 
specific period for which these policies are to run, nor attend 
to the cancellation or renewal of them as this period varies. 
In case of a fire loss the depositor is relieved from adjust- 
ments of claims, which may be more expeditiously handled 
by the warehouseman on the entire lot of cotton affected. 

“ Blanket ” policies which cover cotton owned or held in 
trust by warehousemen in specified locations almost always 
contain what is known as a “ coinsurance clause,” the mean- 
ing of which it is very important that the warehouseman 
understand fully. A common wording of this clause, as 
contained in many policies, is as follows: 


In consideration of the rate at.and [or] form under which this 
policy is written, it is expressly stipulated and made a condition of 
this contract that this company shall be held liable for no greater 
proportion of any loss than the amount hereby insured bears to 100 
per cent of the actual cash value of the property described herein 
at the time when such loss shall happen; but if the total insurance 
upon such property exceeds 100 per cent at the time of such loss 
then this company shall only be liable for the proportion which the 
sum hereby insured bears to such total insurance. 


This means that the assured must maintain insurance on 
the cotton covered by the policy, in an amount equal to its 
cash value. Failing to do so he becomes the insurer to the 
extent of the deficit and must bear his proportion of any loss 
that may occur, the company being responsible only for such 
proportion of the loss as the amount of the policy bears to 
the actual cash value of the cotton at the time of the fire. 
In case the total insurance on the cotton exceeds the cash 
value the company will be responsible only for the amount of 
the loss. In other words, if a warehouseman is carrying but 
$50,000 worth of insurance on $100,000 worth of cotton 
stored in his warehouse and has a fire loss of $100, he can col- 
lect only one-half of the total loss, or $50, while if he carries 
$150,000 worth of insurance on $100,000 worth of cotton 
stored in his warehouse and has a loss of $100,000, he will be 
able to collect only the amount of his loss. 

A practical manner for the warehouseman to arrange for 
insurance on stored cotton is to cover the value of the cotton 
by various policies raifging in amount from one to ten 
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thousand dollars, and having the periods of time during 
which they are effective range from 3 months to 1 year. As 
the stock increases in value, additional policies may be taken, 
or if it becomes necessary to reduce the insurance, the re- 
duction may be made by canceling one or more of the small- 
denomination short-term policies and collecting the amount 
of unearned premium from the insurance company. 

The value to the warehouseman of an accurate set of 
records is accentuated in the event of a fire loss, especially 
when every means of identification of the cotton is destroyed, 
and the only practical method of determining the value and 
identity of the burned cotton is to check off on the records 
the bales remaining unharmed and to assume that the re- 
mainder were burned. Insurance policies of the “ blanket ” 
type have very strict requirements in this connection. The 
assured is required to agree to keep a set of books showing 
a complete daily record of all cotton handled, which record 
must include the date on which each bale covered by the 
policy was received, from whom it was received, in what 
warehouse stored, together with the original tag number or 
mark of each bale, and its weight and classification, a com- 
plete daily record of all deliveries out of the warehouse, and 
a complete record of all removals from,one location covered 
by the policy to any other location, whether covered or not. 
Failure to comply with these conditions may result in a 
nullification of the policy. 

In charging a flat monthly rate for insurance, the ware- 
houseman necessarily estimates the average length of time 
cotton remains in storage and apportions the cost of insur- 
ance to this period, thus arriving at the monthly charge. 
The injustice of this arrangement is apparent. If the cot- 
ton remains in storage less than the average time, the ware- 
houseman is the loser on account of the increased cost of 
short-term insurance, while if it remains longer than the 
average time, the advantage is with the warehouseman. The 
short-rate table on page 426, which shows the percentage of 
the annual premium for one-year policies earned in varying 
periods of days, may be of assistance to warehousemen in 
determining their charges for insurance. 
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Short-rate table for one-year policies. 


[Percentage of the annual premium for number of days.] 


t 
Days. |Percent.|| Days. | Percent. Days. Per cent. 
1 2 18 16 105 45 
2 4 19 16 120 50 
3 5 20 17 135 55 
4 6 25 19 150 60 
5 7 30 20 165 65 
6 8 35 23 180 70 
dh 9 40 25 195 73 
8 9 45 27 210 75 
9 10 50 28 225 78 
10 10 55 29 240 80 
il 11 60 30 255 3 
12 11 65 33 270 85 
13 12 70 35 
14 13 15 37 300 90 
15 13 80 38 315 93 
16 14 85 39 3 95 
7 15 90 40 369 | 100 


A GOOD SYSTEM OF WAREHOUSE ACCOUNTS ESSENTIAL 
TO ADEQUATE SERVICE. 


The efficiency of the warehouse depends in a very large 
degree upon the method used in keeping accounts. The 
system of accounting should be simple in order to promote 
accuracy without sacrificing rapidity in handling. It should 
be comprehensive enough to embody the necessary data, and 
its plan should be such that these data may be immediately 
available. Information may be needed with regard to a 
certain lot of cotton, a certain outstanding receipt, a specific 
bale in a remote.corner of the warehouse, or the exact num- 
ber of bales a certain patron may have in storage. The 
records should be such that any one or all of these inquiries 
may be answered immediately. The forms should be inter- 
locking so that if one fact is known full particulars may be 
obtained by a reference to that fact. 

A system that has been found satisfactory, and which is 
described fully in a publication of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture,’ includes the following forms: (1) The 
consecutively marked tag; (2) the certificate of inspection; 
(3) the warehouse receipts; (4) the consecutive tag record; 
(5) the individual account record; (6) the location book; 
(7) the out-turn order; (8) the daily report; (9) the cash 
journal; (10) the cash disbursement ticket; (11) the cash 


1 Newton, R. L., and Humphrey, J. R. A System of Accounts for Cotton 
Warehouses. U. 8S. Department of Agriculture Bulletin 520, 1917. 
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receipt ticket; (12) the-sale ticket. Printer’s copies of all 
these forms may be secured from the Bureau of Markets, 
United States Department of Agriculture. 


THE WAREHOUSE RECEIPT UNDER THE UNITED STATES 
WAREHOUSE ACT. 


The thing above all others of vital interest to the ware- 
houseman, as well as to the depositor of cotton in the ware- 
house, is the value of the receipt which is given in lieu of the 
stored goods. This receipt is the guarantee of the ware- 
houseman that he holds in trust and will deliver upon de- 
mand the goods represented by it, and it represents to the 
depositor the value of the stored product. Three important 
factors control the value of the warehouse receipt: First, 
the known integrity and financial responsibility of the is- 
suer; second, the desirability and accuracy of its terms and 
the description of the stored goods contained in it; and, 
third, its uniformity. 

Bankers regard cotton as a collateral of the highest order 
when it is properly warehoused, insured, and made liquid 
and easily handled through warehouse receipts showing ac- 
curate grade and weights. A form of security that has be- 
come standardized and uniform is the most desirable as a 
security, and transactions involving the use of a security of 
this nature always command the lowest rates of interest. 

The outbreak of the European war emphasized the fact 
that the machinery for marketing cotton then in use was in- 
efficient and unjust to the producer. There was no adequate 
method by which to finance conservation, and with the 
withdrawal of the market, prices collapsed, creating a near 
panic and causing great losses to the producer. The United 
States Warehouse Act was a recognition by the Government 
that the most serious weaknesses in the existing system of 
cotton marketing were: (1) a lack of adequate storage fa- 
cilities properly distributed; (2) a lack of proper control 
and regulation of the existing facilities; (3) an absence of 
uniformity in the methods of warehousing and in the form 
of receipts issued; (4) an absence of the proper relationship 
between the producers and the extenders of credit. 

The Act is designed to create a system of licensed and 
bonded warehouses, issuing uniform receipts, and regulated 
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by Government supervision and inspection. It is expected 
that, in the receipts issued by these warehouses, a security 
of prquesnonebia value will be created, which will be of 
definite assistance in financing and Sie will flow at once 
into the general system of securities and become liquid at any 
time in the security markets. 

By the terms of the United States Warehouse Act the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture is authorized (1) upon application to 
him to issue to any warehouseman a license for the conduct 
of a warehouse or warehouses for the storage of agricultural 
products in accordance with this Act and the regulations 
thereunder, and the term “ agricultural product ” wherever 
used in the Act is deemed to mean cotton, grains, flaxseed, 
tobacco, and wool, or any of them; (2) to inspect ware- 
houses licensed or applying for license under the Act; (3) to 
prescribe the duties of persons licensed under the Act; (4) to 
make general warehousing investigations; (5) to license 
competent persons to weigh and classify agricultural products 
stored or to be stored in warehouses licensed under the Act; 
(6) to establish and promulgate standards by which agricul- 
tural products are to be classified where such standards are 
not already established under authority of Federal law; (7) 
under certain conditions, to cancel or revoke licenses issued 
under the Act; and (8) to exercise general supervision over 
warehousemen and weighers and classifiers licensed under 
the Act. In order to become licensed, the Act provides that 
the warehouse must be found a suitable place for the proper 
storage of the product; that the warehouseman must agree 
to abide by the Act and the rules and regulations promulgated 
thereunder; and that he must execute and file with the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture a good and sufficient bond other than 
personal security to guarantee the faithful performance of 
his obligations as a warehouseman under the laws of the 
State in which he is conducting such warehouse as well as 
under the terms of the Act and the regulations thereunder, 
and such additional obligations as may be assumed under 
contracts with the depositor. 

The terms and the conditions of the receipt as required by 
the Act and the rules and regulations are designed to safe- 
guard the interests of both the warehouseman and the de- 
positor. In addition to the terms required by section 18 of 
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the Act, which are substantially the same as the requirements 
for receipts under the Uniform Warehouse Receipts Act, 
the rules and regulations of the Secretary of Agriculture + 
for cotton warehouses require the following provisions in 
every receipt (figs. 33 and 34): 

(1) The name of the licensed warehouseman and the desig- 
nation, if any, of the warehouse; (2) the license number of 
the warehouse; (3) the date of expiration of the warehouse- 
man’s license; (4) the class of the warehouse (as designated 
by the Secretary) ; (5) a statement whether the warehouse- 
man is incorporated or unincorporated, and, if incorporated, 
under what laws and the amount of the paid-in capital 
stock; (6) the tag number given to each bale of cotton; (7) 
the amount of the warehouseman’s bond; (8) a statement 
conspicuously placed whether or not the cotton is insured, 
and, if insured, to what extent, by the warehouseman against 
loss or damage by fire and lightning; (9) a blank space desig- 
nated for the purpose in which the length of staple may be 
stated; (10) the words “ Negotiable,” “ Nonnegotiable” or 
“Not negotiable,” according to the nature of the receipt clearly 
and conspicuously printed or stamped thereon; (11) a speci- 
fication of the period, not exceeding one year, for which the 
cotton is accepted for storage under the Act and the regu- 
lations. (The regulations provide in this connection that 
upon demand and the return of the old receipt by the holder 
thereof, at or before the expiration of the specified period, 
the warehouseman shall, within certain limitations, either 1s- 
sue a new receipt, or extend the old one by making a suitable 
notation thereon. ) 

If the receipt be negotiable, the following conditions are 
required in addition: (12) If the cotton covered by the re- 
ceipt was classified by a licensed classifier or weighed by a 
licensed weigher, a statement to that effect; (13) if the 
licensed warehouseman guarantees ‘the weight and class in 
accordance with paragraph 2 of section 2 of regulation 4 of 
the regulations, a statement of such guarantee; and (14) a 
form of indorsement which may be used by the depositor, or 
his authorized agent, for showing the ownership of, and 


1 Regulations of the Secretary of Agriculture under the United States Ware- 
house Act of August 11, 1916. Regulations for Cotton Warehouses. U. §. 
Department of Agriculture, Office of the Secretary, Circular 94. 1918. 
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liens, mortgages, or other incumbrances on the cotton covered 


by the receipt. 
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In addition to the requirements as to the terms and condi- 
tions of receipts, the regulations specifically cover such points 
as the procedure in case of issuance of duplicate receipts 
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where the original is lost or destroyed, partial delivery, the 
return and cancellation of receipts prior to delivery of cotton, 
and the statement of grade and weight on the receipt. Means 


INDORSEMENTS. 


STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP 
AND INCUMBRANCES. 


Thereby certify that S42 ote 


face of this receipt and that, other than 
the following, there are no liens, mort- 
gages, or other incumbrances on such 
cotton: 


(Signed) cose cme ee: a 
Tia. 34. 
[Back of W. A. Form No. 6.] 


are also provided by which in- 
terested persons may appeal 
from the grade or class of cot- 
ton as stated on receipts issued 
under the Act. 

Definite contractual relations 
between the depositor, the ware- 
houseman, and the Government, 
through the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, are established by the 
provisions of the Act. The leg- 
islation is entirely permissive, 
and the warehouseman is re- 
quired to agree, over his signa- 
ture, to abide by the terms of 
the Act and the rules and regu- 
lations promulgated thereunder 
before the license will be issued. 
Section 14 of the Act provides 
that,“ any person who deposits 
agricultural products for stor- 
age in a warehouse licensed 
under this Act, shall be deemed 
to have deposited the same sub- 
ject to the terms of the Act and 
rules and regulations prescribed 
thereunder.” The receipt issued 
will be a very definite contract 
between the depositor and the 
warehouseman. 

The most important benefits 
to be derived from the United 
States Warehouse Act are: (1) 
Uniformity in the terms and 


conditions of the receipts will equalize their value in dif- 
ferent localities; (2) Federal supervision will give the receipt 
a value that can not be obtained through personal or even 
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State operation; (3) the statement of class and weight on the 
receipt, when made by the persons licensed under the Act, 
will furnish an accurate, substantial basis of valuation; (4) 
producers of farm products, holding receipts issued under the 
Act, will be brought into intimate touch with those who have 
credit to extend; (5) with adequate credit available, and with 
a definite idea of the value of his product, the producer will 
be in a position to market his product more intelligently; 
(6) by becoming licensed the warehouseman will be able to 
secure lower insurance rates on the cotton stored in his ware- 
house. 

Applications for license as warehouseman, weigher, and 
classifier may be made to the Secretary of Agriculture, on 
forms prescribed for the purpose and furnished by the Chief 
of the Bureau of Markets. 


ARABLE LAND IN THE UNITED STATES. 


By O. EH. Baxer, Agriculturist, and H. M. Strona, Assistant in 
Agricultural Geography, Office of Farm Management. 


T HE PURPOSE of this article is to describe, only in out- 
line, the location and extent of present arable, nonarable, 
and potentially arable land in the United States, with a view 
to providing those interested in land utilization with a 
broad, generalized conception of the subject. 


PRESENT ARABLE LAND. 


It will be seen from map 1 that most of the present arable 
land in the United States (“improved land” according to 
the Census terminology) lies east of the 100th meridian, and 
is concentrated in a triangular area roughly bounded by a 
line from southwestern Pennsylvania across Kentucky and 
Missouri to central Oklahoma, thence northerly to north 
central North Dakota, and thence southeasterly across Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin, and Michigan to the point of beginning. 
In this region, which includes only one-fifth of the land of 
the United States, are produced four-fifths of the corn, three- 
fourths of the wheat and oats, and three-fifths of the hay 
crop of the Nation. No region in the world of equal size af- 
fords so tavorable natural conditions for the growth of 
corn, the most productive per acre of the food crops, and few 
regions possess so favorable conditions for the culture of the 
small grain and hay crops. 

Outside this region the only areas where more than half of 
the land area was improved farm land in 1910 were central 
and western New York, southeastern Pennsylvania and ad- 
joining sections of New Jersey, Maryland, and Virginia, the 
Nashville Basin and Tennessee River Valley in Tennessee, a 
few counties in the Piedmont of Georgia and in the upper 
Coastal. Plain of Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi, two 
counties in the Delta of Louisiana, the Black Waxy Prairie 
of Texas, the valleys of California, and the plateau of south- 
eastern Washington, northeastern Oregon, and adjacent sec- 


tion of Idaho. Improved farm land constitutes less than 
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one-eighth of the total land area along the Gulf and South 
Atlantic Coasts, in the northern portion of the Lake States, 
and in most of the West. 


NONARABLE LAND. 


Map 2 shows the land not in farms in 1910, It is land 
which no one has thought it worth while trying to make into 
a farm, or, in certain localities, land which has been in farms 
and was abandoned. It includes much land scattered 
throughout the southern and eastern States, most of the land 
along the Canadian border from Maine to Minnesota, and 
nearly all the land in large areas of the West—in all, over 
half of the land area of the country. The question arises, 
Why is this vast domain unoccupied by farms? 

Several conditions must be met in order that land may be 
adapted to the production of crops. First, in this country, 
land generally must not be so stony or hilly as to prevent the 
use of the plow and other farm machinery. Map 3 shows the 
topography of the United States in a generalized way. and 
explains that vast areas in the western part of the United 
States and smaller areas in the Appalachian Mountains of 
the East are not in farms because of their rough surface. 
Probably 350,000,000 acres, or nearly one-fifth of the land 
area of the United States, is too hilly or rough for the suc- 
cessful production of crops. This mountainous or stony 
land, where the rainfall is sufficient, is adapted to the growth 
of forests, and where the rainfall is light is grazed by roving 
flocks of sheep or by cattle. 

Secondly, the rainfall must be sufficient for profitable pro- 
duction of crops. Map 4 shows the average annual precipi- 
tation (rain, melted snow, sleet, and hail) in the United 
States, and helps to explain why farms are absent from 
much of the land level enough for agriculture west of the 
100th meridian. Where the average annual precipitation in 
Montana is less than 12 to 15 inches, or less than 18 inches in 
eastern Colorado, 20 inches in the Panhandle of Texas, and 
25 inches in the lower Rio Grande Valley of Texas, the pro- 
duction of crops without irrigation becomes a precarious 
business under present conditions. This minimum rainfall 
requirement for successful crop production ranges from 9 to 
30 inches in different parts of the United States according 
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EACH DOT REPRESENTS 
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Map 2 shows the location of the land not in farms, April 15, 1910, as reported in the Thirteenth 
Census. The dots are distributed by counties, although, in order to avoid confusion, the county 


boundaries are not shown on the map. In the West, the dots are distributed within each county 
according to the location of the unfarmed land. 
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Map 4 shows the average annual precipitation (rain, melted snow, sleet, and hail). It is much 
reduced and generalized from a map prepared by the U. 8. Weather Bureau for publication in 


the Precipitation and Humidity 
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section of the Atlas of American Agriculture. 
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to local climatic and soil conditions. In general, it increases 
from north to south with increasing evaporation and less fa- 
vorable type and seasonal distribution of precipitation. 
Probably 600,000,000 acres, or nearly one-third of the land 
area of the United States, receives insuflicient rainfall for 
the profitable production of crops at normal prices, and pos- 
sesses no possibilities of irrigation. In occasional years of 
heavier rainfall, large profits may be made growing crops 
in these semiarid regions, but in the long run it pays better 
in most localities to use such land for grazing, and grow 
only a few acres of crops for supplementary feed in swales 
and seepage basins. 

Thirdly, the amount of heat must be sufficient and the 
season between killing frosts long enough to mature crops. 
Map 5, “ Length of the Growing Season,” shows that over a 
large extent of elevated land in the West, and also in the 
Adirondacks and a portion of northern Maine, the average 
growing season is less than 90 days, and frosts may occur 
during the summer. Light frosts are not, however, seriously 
injurious to certain hardy crops, and there is very little area 
in the United States otherwise suitable for crops where the 
small amount of heat received or shortness of the growing 
season prevents the successful production of hay and cer- 
tain varieties of barley, oats, spring wheat, and potatoes. 

Lastly, there are in the United States considerable areas 
of land where the soil is too sandy or infertile for the profit- 
able production of crops at prevailing prices. Such soils are 
better adapted to forest, and when cleared for agricultural 
use are generally soon allowed to grow up again to brush 
and trees. 

In all, about 1,000,000,000 acres, or more than one-half of 
the land area of the United States, is unfitted for the profit- 
able production of crops, owing either to rough topography, 
deficient rainfall, low temperature, or infertile soil. This 
land, except about 40,000,000 acres of absolute desert, is used, 
though often not as fully as it might be, for the production 
of wood and timber and for grazing live stock. 


POTENTIALLY ARABLE LAND. 


In addition to these largely irremediable conditions which 
limit the expansion of crop area in the United States, there 
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are other natural conditions amenable to improvement which 
have retarded agricultural development over large areas. 

Map 7 shows the areas of forest and cut-over land suit- 
able for agricultural use where the cost of clearing has re- 
tarded utilization. In the northern sections of Michigan, 
Wisconsin, and Minnesota, and along the North Pacific 
coast, there is much forest and cut-over land which can be 
and is being made into farms, but at great expenditure of 
labor. In the South, from Virginia and the Carolinas to 
central Texas, a vast amount of cut-over land and wood- 
land is being redeemed gradually for agriculture. It may be 
estimated that about 200,000,000 acres of forest, “ cut-over ” 
land, and woodland in the United States, including that in 
farms, could be used for crops after clearing, or more than 
one-tenth of the land area of the country. 

If all this agriculturally suitable forest and cut-over land 
were made into farms averaging 160 acres in size, it would 
provide 1,250,000 farms, an addition of about 20 per cent to 
the total number of farms in the country. These wooded 
areas constitute the greatest unreclaimed agricultural re- 
source of the Nation, but the development of these lands must 
necessarily be slow, and should be undertaken only by men 
accustomed to hard labor and willing to endure privation. 
It is unlikely that more than 50,000,000 acres, or enough for 
perhaps 300,000 farms, will be cleared by the present genera- 
tion of farmers, unless the Government assumes responsi- 
bility. 

The next greatest undeveloped agricultural resource of the 
country is to be found in the swamps and other wet lands 
susceptible of drainage. It has been estimated that there are 
some 60,000,000 acres of such land suitable for the produc- 
tion of crops after reclamation, or enough to make 1,000,000 
farms of 60 acres each of improved land. This land, as 
shown in map 8, is located largely in the Mississippi River 
bottoms and other river bottoms of the Coastal Plain of the 
South, and in the peat bogs and muck lands of the glaciated 
Lake States and Northeastern States. It is for the most 
part potentially fertile land. But drainage is an expensive 
operation, often involving cooperative or capitalistic effort, 
and will require time, very likely a half century or more, for 
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Map 6 shows the location of the forest and woodland area of the United Statesin a generalized way. 
It was prepared in cooperation with the Forest Service. In the West, except in Oregon and Cali- 
fornia, the boundaries of the forests have been taken in foe from a map prepared by Henry Gan- 
nett and published in the Nineteenth Annual Report of the U. S. Geological Survey. In Oregon 
and California, maps issued by the State departments of forestry were used. 
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PLATE EDX, 


(INCLUDING WOODLAND IN FARMS) 
SUITABLE FOR CROPS AFTER CLEARING 


FOREST AND CUT- OVER LAND 


Map 7 shows the approximate location and extent of forest, cut-over land, and woodland which 
could be used for the production of crops after clearing. Only such part of this land should be 
cleared, however, as will pay adequate returns on the cost ofclearing. The estimates were com- 
piled from Census data, Forest Service reports, and from correspondence with State and county 
officials and lumber companies. 
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SWAMPS AND OTHER WET LANDS 
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Map 9 shows the location ofirrigated areas in the Western States. It is much reduced and gener- 
alized from State maps prepared by the Census Bureau and then checked and corrected by the 
State irrigation engineers upon the request of the Office of Irrigation Investigations, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Most of the areas necessarily have been exaggerated, so that the map 
presents a picture, sufficiently accurate for a general conception, of the potentially irrigable as 
well as the present irrigated areas. 
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TOTAL LAND AREA OF THE UNITED STATES 
1,903,000,000 ACRES 


IMPROVED LAND, 478,000,000 ACRES 
iN CROPS, 319,000,000 ACRES 


IN PASTURE, 84,000,000 ACRES 
IN FALLOW, LANES, FARMSTEADS,ETC., 75,000,000 A. 


FOREST AND WOODLAND, 600,000,000 ACRES 
IN FARMS (PASTURED) 98,000,000 ACRES 
IN FARMS (NOT PASTURED) 93,000,000 ACRES 


NOT IN FARMS (ESTIMATED) 409,000,000 ACRES 
RANGE LAND AND UNIMPROVED PASTURE 


745,000,000 ACRES 
IN FARMS, 210,000,000 ACRES 


NOT IN FARMS (ESTIMATED) 535,000,000 ACRES 


DESERT (NOT GRAZED) 40,000,000 ACRES 


CITIES, ROADS ETC., 40,000,000 ACRES 
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IMPROVED LAND, 850,000,000 ACRES 


IMPROVED LAND (1910) 478,000,000 ACRES 
IRRIGABLE, UNIRRIGATED 30,000,000 ACRES 


DRAINABLE, NOW IN FOREST, GRASS ETC., 60,000,000 A. 


DRY FARMING AND UPLAND PASTURE, 82,000,000 A. 
WOODLAND (SUITABLE FOR CROPS) 200,000,000 A. 


FOREST AND WOODLAND, 360,000,000 ACRES 
IN FARMS, 60,000,000 ACRES 


EASTERN STATES, 150,000,000 A. 
NOT IN FARMS, 
WESTERN STATES, 150,000,000 A. 


RANGE LAND AND UNIMPROVED PASTURE 


615,000,000 ACRES 
EASTERN STATES, 15,000,000 ACRES 
WESTERN STATES, 600,000,000 ACRES 


DESERT (NOT GRAZED) 38,000,000 ACRES 


CITIES,ROADS,ETC.,40,000,000 ACRES OR MORE 
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the complete development of the 60,000,000 acres. Practically 
none of this land is available for settlement at present. 

The third opportunity for expansion of our agricultural 

area is found in the potentially irrigable land awaiting de- 
velopment in the Western States, estimated at 30,000,000 
acres if all available sources of water supply were fully 
utilized (see map 9). This is double the present area of 
irrigated land, and would provide 340,000 farms averaging 
87 acres in size, which is the average acreage per farm of 
irrigated land as shown by the Census of 1910. But the cost 
of construction of dams in the mountains and of irrigation 
canals and ditches is very great and becomes progressively 
greater as the less favorable projects are developed. At pres- 
ent the supply of land under the ditch and ready for farm- 
ing in several Federal reclamation projects exceeds the de- 
mand at the price quoted, which in many cases includes only 
the cost of development. It appears likely, therefore, that 
the development of these potentially irrigable areas will re- 
quire many years, and in the end will provide fewer farms 
than either the forest and cut-over lands, or the swamp and 
overflow lands. In 1910, about 160,000 farms in the Western 
States were irrigated in whole or in part, and the slight in- 
crease since that date has been confined principally to the 
Federal reclamation projects, upon which there are now 
(1918) about 27,000 farmers. 
. A different type of land, some of which will be utilized 
gradually for the production of crops, is that in our eastern 
farms classified in the census reports as “unimproved land 
other than woodland.” ‘This land consists largely of unused 
fields, stony upland pastures in. hilly regions, and parcels of 
waste land, and includes in all about 50,000,000 acres in our 
humid Eastern States. Some of this land has been in crops 
in the past, constituting in part the so-called abandoned 
farms, and if prices of farm products continue high and 
farm labor again becomes comparatively cheap, a portion of 
this land will undoubtedly be put into crops, though prob- 
ably never more than two-thirds, or perhaps 35,000,000 
acres, 

Finally, the further development of dry farming may make 
room for a few more farmers in the West. Under the 640 
acres grazing homestead act passed in 1916, somewhat over 
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45,000 applications had been made and approved by October 
1, 1918. In the opinion of those best informed, most of 
these grazing homesteads which afford promise of support- 
ing a family have been applied for. 


TOTAL ARABLE LAND. 


According to the best information, we have in all about 
850,000,000 acres of land at present in crops and potentially 
available for the production of crops (see Pl. LXII). This 
is 45 per cent of the total land area of the United States, 
or about the same proportion the arable land of France is of 
the total area, and some 5 per cent less than the proportion 
of the land in Germany that is arable. In view of the fact 
that these countries have practically no semiarid area, such 
as covers about one-third of the United States, it seems prob- 
able that this estimate of the total arable land of the United 
States, although smaller than those made heretofore, is too 
high rather than too low. 

Of these 850,000,000 acres, nearly 480,000,000 acres were 
“improved ” in 1910. The remainder consists of about 200,- 
000,000 acres of potentially arable forest and cut-over land, 
of which probably more than one-half is at present included 
in the 190,000,000 acres of woodland in farms; 60,000,000 
acres of swamps and other wet lands awaiting reclamation by 
drainage; 30,000,000 acres of potentially irrigable land; and 
about 80,000,000 acres of other lands, mostly “ unimproved 
land other than woodland” in eastern farms and dry-farm- 
ing land in the West. 

These undeveloped lands may provide eventually about 
3,000,000 farms, an increase of somewhat less than 50 per 
cent over the number of farms in the United States to-day. 
But unquestionably the better and the best land which it has 
been possible to develop by individual effort is now “im- 
proved ” land in farms, and much of that which remains un- 
developed must await the gradual application of large 
amounts of capital to its development, supplied either by 
private initiative or by the Government. 

The 1,000,000,000 acres or more of nonarable land consists 
of about 360,000,000 acres of absolute forest land; that is, . 
land not adapted to crops but where climatic conditions per- 
mit the growth of forests; 615,000,000 acres of grazing land, 
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practically all in the Western States; and 40,000,000 acres of 
absolute desert land. In addition, there are about 40,000,000 
acres of land at present in cities, rural highways, and rail- 
road rights of way, an amount which will gradually increase 
with increasing population. 


ECONOMIC ASPECTS. 


All these estimates refer merely to the potential fitness of 
the land for agriculture, and do not take into account eco- 
nomic aspects of the subject. It may be found, for instance, 
that 360,000,000 acres of forest will not be sufficient to supply 
the needs of the Nation for forest products, and that some of 
the lower grades of potentially arable land can be more 
profitably utilized for the production of timber. In fact, as- 
suming that the annual per capita consumption of forest 
products will gradually decrease to half that at present, a 
very conservative estimate, and allowing a very liberal esti- 
mate of the rate of growth of forests under intensive man- 
agement (33 cubic feet per acre per annum), the country will 
require a woodland area of at least 450 million acres for a 
population of 150 million people. It does not seem likely, 
therefore, that the forest area will ever be reduced to 360 
million acres, but that there always will be considerable po- 
tentially arable land, mostly of poor quality, in forest, as is 
the case in the well-developed countries of Europe to-day. 
Similarly it is practically certain that an appreciable propor- 
tion of the land suitable for crops will be kept in pasture. 
At present the ratio of improved pasture to cropped land 
in the United States is about one to four, and in many older 
and more highly developed agricultural regions, especially 
those of England and northern France, the proportion in 
pasture is much greater. 

Also it should be kept in mind that probably half of the 
370,000,000 acres of reclaimable arable land is at present in 
farms, and that most of this land in farms is unlikely to need 
the assistance of the Government in its reclamation. Farm- 
ers who live in forested regions commonly clear off a few 
acres of timber each winter, and some who have poorly 
drained meadows or fields put in a few lines of tile each 
year. In this way, and also by plowing up pasture lands for 
crops, the area in staple crops increased 87,000,000 acres be- 
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tween 1914 and 1918, according to a recent estimate of the 
Bureau of Crop Estimates, an increase of nearly 10 per cent, 
which is much greater than the percentage increase in the 
population of the Nation. This 4-year increase in acreage 
of the staple crops is equivalent to the acreage of all crops 
in 1910 in the New England States, New York, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, West Virginia, Virginia, 
and North Carolina. 

Increased production of agricultural products may also be 
expected to come from more intensive farming. The yields 
per acre of the staple crops, with the possible exception of 
corn, have shown a general tendency upward during the last 
25 years. 

Yield per acre of 6 leading food crops in the United States, jive-year 
averages for 1866-1870 to 1900-1915. 


[Compiled from reports of Bureau of Crop Estimates, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. ] 


Years. Corn. Wheat. | Oats. Barley. Potatoes. Rye. 

Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. Bushels. | Bushels. 
1866-1970). Pee Cee eee 25.4 11.9 28.6 24.3 at RIS 
TSTACTS 75 eke eases ee 26.8 11.9 28.1 21 bub. ee Ol 54 eee 13-8 
iS7G-1880; ssa ee 27.1 12.9 27.6 22.7 | 5.3 13.9 
1SSIA1sg5t eet eel Pe ee 23.6 11418 26.8 21.7 77.2 11.9 
LSSG=100 ae ee eee ee See 23.7 12.1 25.2 21.8 7 11.7 
{S01= 1805 ag sae eeeee Meee pee 23.6 13.4 26. 2 23.4 Tet 13.7 
1S96=1900C8 ee eee 26.0 13.2 28.6 23.4 81.0 14.5 
{OOVSIO05 GaN cere eens ee 24.9 13.9 31.0 27.0 88.7 15.9 
1OGG= 10 108 seen Se imaee mee 27.2 14.6 28.0 2440 98.6.)  aaee 
TES GRE: Bee 8 ys ae 26.0 15.4 31.7 26.5 | 98.1] 16.5 

| 


High prices of agricultural products result in improved 
methods and increasing intensity of culture, as well as in 
making possible the cultivation of less desirable lands. Both 
methods of increasing production should be and will be 
used; but in many cases the application of more capital and 
labor to land now in use will bring greater returns than the 
use of the same capital and labor in the development of new 
lands. 

It appears probable, therefore, that the area in crops will 
never reach the estimated possible total of 850 million acres, 
but that with Increasing cost of reclamation, the trend will be 
toward more intensive cultivation of the more fertile or 
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favorably situated land and use of the lower grades of arable 
land for grazing or production of timber. This trend is . 
illustrated in the Northeastern States by the well-cultivated 

lowlands and the so-called abandoned farms in the high- 
lands. Farms close to good markets can be bought in these 
States for less than the cost of the buildings. In the densely 
populated and highly developed countries of northwestern 
Europe, where an approximately stationary condition has 
been reached, about half the land area is arable, whereas in 
the humid portion of the United States about 38 per cent of 
the land area is “improved ”—using the terminology of the 
Census. As geographic conditions in so far as they relate 
to the potential utilization of land in the two regions are 
somewhat similar, it may be anticipated that when the 
population of the United States becomes as dense as that of 
northwestern Europe the improved land will be about half 
of the humid area of the Nation, or 600 to 700 million acres. 
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APPENDIX. 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES IN THE UNITED STATES: 


College instruction in agriculture is given in the colleges and universities 
receiving the benefits of the acts of Congress of July 2, 1862, August 30, 1890, 
and March 4, 1907, which are now in operation in all the States and erritories 
except Alaska. The total number of these institutions is 69, of which 67 main- 
tain courses of instruction in agriculture. In 23 States and Porto Rico the 
agricultural colleges are departments of the State universities. In 17 States 
separate institutions having courses in agriculture are maintained for the 
colored race. All of the agricultural colleges for white persons and several of 
those for negroes offer four-year courses in agriculture and its related sciences 
leading to bachelor’s degrees, and many provide for graduate study. About 60 
of these institutions also provide special, short, or correspondence courses in 
the different branches of agriculture, including agronomy, horticulture, animal 
husbandry, poultry raising, cheese making, dairying, sugar making, rural engi- 
neering, farm mechanics, and other technical subjects. The agricultural 
experiment stations, with very few exceptions, are departments of the agricul- 
tural colleges. It is estimated that the total number of persons engaged in the 
work of education and research in the land-grant colleges and the experiment 
stations in 1918 was 10,924; the number of students (white) in interior courses 
in the colleges of agriculture and mechanic arts, 70,195; the total number of stu- 
dents (white) in the whole institutions, 111,267;* the number of students 
(white) in the four-year college courses in agriculture, 9,574; the total number 
of students in the institutions for negroes, 9,149, of whom 2,820 were enrolled in 
agricultural courses. With a few exceptions, each of these colleges offers free 
tuition to residents of the State in which it is located. In the excepted cases 
scholarships are open to promising and energetic students, and in all opportuni- 
ties are found for some to earn part of their expenses by their own labor. The 
expenses are from $125 to $300 for the school year. 


Agricultural colleges in the United States. 


State or Territory. Name of institution. Location. President. 
Alabama secuensac Alabama Polytechnic Institute...-.....- LEV oithane ode esa asee C. C. Thach. 
Agricultural School ofthe Tuskegee Nor- | Tuskegee Institute.-| R. R. Moton.’ 
mal! and Industrial Institute. 
Agricultural and Mechanical College for | Normal............- W. 8S. Buchanan. 
Negroes. 
Arizona....-.....-| College of Agriculture of the University | Tucson............-- D. W. Working. 
of Arizona. 
Arkansas ......--- College of Agriculture of the University | Fayetteville..-...... Martin Nelson. 
of Arkansas. ; 
Branch Normal College. 1. -23:....2-..% Pine Plates a3 J.)G. sh. jn: 
California-........ College of Agriculture of the University | Berkeley..........-.- oe ie eamt.4 
of California. fn 
Coloradozc2- 2.23.2 The State Agricultural College of Colo- | Fort Collins-........ C. A. Lory. 
rado. 
Connecticut .....- Connecticut Agricultural College........ Storrs lls osaasee ee Cc. L. Beach. 
Delaware........- Delaware Collegew.22o..3.- Jae esses. 22 Newark: ..s2e2as2-F - 8. C. Mitchell. 
State College for Colored Students... .-.. Dover: aeeaee ae tees W.C. Jason. 
Ploridazsensteec.¢ College of Agriculture of the University | Gainesville.......... P. H. Rolfs.4 
of Florida. . 
Florida Agricultural and Mechanical | Tallahassee.....-.... N. B. Young. 


College for Negroes. 
1 Including only institutions established under the land-grant act of July 2, 1862, 
2 Not including students in correspondence courses and extension schools. 
3 Principal. Z 
4 Dean. 
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Agricultural colleges in the United States—Continued. 


State or Territory. 


Name of institution. 


Idaho....- See 
TOU thats) hie een 


Endiama -.. seen se 


Massachusetts... - 


Michigan_.......- 
Minnesota. .....-- 


New Hampshire. . 


New Jersey....-.- 


New Mexico...... 
New York........ 
North Carolina. . . 


* North Dakota...- 
ODIO Sees 


‘Oregon. set eee. 
Pennsylvania. .... 


Porto RiComeeee ce 


Rhode Island... .. 
South Carolina. - . 


South Dakota... 


Tennessee 


1 Dean. 


Georgia State College of Agriculture ---.. 

Georgia State Industrial College-.......- 

Collegeof Hawall. 2. cies scccsseseaeiewee 

College of Agriculture of the University 
of Idaho. , 

College of Agriculture of the University 
of Illinois. 

School of Agriculture of Purdue Univer- 


sity. 
Jowa State College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts. 

Kansas State Agricultural College ......- 
The College of Agriculture of the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky. i 
The Kentucky Normal and Industrial 

Institute for Colored Persons. 
Louisiana State University and Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College. 
Southern University and Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of the State of 
Louisiana. ? 
College of Agriculture of the University 
of Maine. 
Maryland State College of Agriculture... 
PrincessAnneAcademy, Eastern Branch 
of the Maryland State College of Agri- 
culture. : 
Massachusetts Agricultural College - -...- 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology °. . 
Michigan Agricultural College......-..--- 
Department of Agriculture of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 
Mississippi Agricultural and Mechanical. 
College. 


Alcorn Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 


lege. 

College of Agriculture of the University 
of Missouri. 

School of Mines and Metallurgy of the 
University of Missouri. 

Lineoin Unstitwies. 495-85 Gace tae 

Montana StateCollege of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts. 

College of Agriculture of the University 
of Nebraska. 

College of Agriculture of the University 
of Nevada. 

New Hampshire College of Agriculture 
and.the Mechanic Arts. ~ 

State College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts of Rutgers College and the State 
University of New Jersey. 

New Mexico College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts. 

New York State College of Agriculture... 

The North Carolina State College of Ag- 
riculture and Engineering. 

Negro Agricultural and Technical College. 

North Dakota Agricultural College... ..- 

College of Agriculture of Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 

Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College. 

Agricultural and Normal University... . 

Oregon Agricultural College............. 

The School of Agriculture of the Penn- 
svlvania State College. 

College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts 
of the University of Porto Rico. 

Rhode Island State College.............. 

The Clemson Agricultural College of 
South Carolina. 

State Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege of South Carolina. 

South Dakota State College of Agricul- 
ture and Mechanic Arts. 

College of Agriculture, University of Ten- 
nessee. 

Tennessee Agricultural and Industrial 
State Normal School. . 


2 Principal. 


Location. President. 
Athens.... A. M. Soule. 
Savannah. R. R. Wright. 
Honolulu - A. L. Dean. 
MOSCOW scesssecece-= E. J. Iddings.1 
Wrbatians-ceesscaene E. Davenport.! 
La Fayette..-......- J. H. Skinner. 
AICS eons neatcase R. A. Pearson. 
Manhatian.2......25- W.-M. Jardine. 
Lexinepon .\-. ooh c00. 3 T. P. Cooper.! 
Frankfort .. 832.223 G. P. Russell. 
Baton Rouge......-- T. D. Boyd. 
Scotland Heights, | J. 8. Clark. 

Baton Rouge. 
OTONOS PS oece wee esee L. S. Merrill.1 
College Park.......- A. F. Woods. 
Princess Anne......| T. H. Kiah.? 
Ammherst<. ascccs 5-50 K. L. Butterfield. 
Boston, feos ese R. C. Maclaurin. 


East Lansing. ...--- 
University Farm, 
Paul 


t. Paul. 
Agricultural College. 


Jefferson City......- 
Bozeman S222. ese 


Greensboro.........- 


F.S. Kedzie. 
R. W. Thatcher.1 


W. H. Smith. 
L. J. Rowan. 
¥F. B. Mumford.! 


Clement Richardson, 
Jas. M. Hamilton. 


A.R. Mann.1 
W.C. Riddick. 


J.B. Dudley. 


Agricultural College.| E. F. Ladd. 


Colambusz.-ceeee eee 
Stillwater..2zesseeee. 
hanpston ose. caceeen 


Corvallis 2s. 
State College........ 


Alfred Vivian.? 
J. W. Cantwell. 
J. M. Marquess. 
W. J. Kerr. 

R. L. Watts.1 
R. S. Garwood.1 


Howard Edwards. 
W.M. Riggs. 


R. 8. Wilkinson. 
W. EE. Johnson. 
H. A. Morgan.1 
W. J. Hale. 


3 Does not maintain courses in agriculture. 
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Agricultural colleges in the United States—Continued. 


State or Territory. Name of institution. Location. President. 
DOXASE cee ees: # pio and Mechanical College of | College Station...... W. B. Bizzell. 
xas. 
Prairie View State Normal and Indus- | Prairie View........ J. G. Osborne.1 
es . rial College. : 
Che Ree aes as e Agricultural College of Utah..._.... UOPATIC nce a eae E. G. Pete 
Vermont. 6202.1. College of Agriculture of the University Bansal Aas be ee Fife me nee ag 
San eo a. 
irginial2 et. e Virginia Agricultural and Mechani- | Blacksburg......... J.D. Eggi 
cal College and Polytechnic Institute. g Peta 
Lg ese aa Normal and Agricultural | Hampton........... J. E. Gregg.t 
stitute. 
Washington. ..... State College of Washington............. Palinianes seeeeeee: E. O. Holland. 
West Virginia. ... — of Be ge om ly of West Virginia | Morgantown........ J. L. Coulter .2 
niversity. 
é : The West Virginia Collegiate Institute... Institute............ Byrd Prillerman. 
Wisconsin .......- College of Agriculture of the University~| Madison............ H. L. Russell.2 
of Wisconsin. 
Wyoming. 22: 22.2 College of Agriculture, University of | Laramie..._......_. A. D. Faville.2 
Wyoming. 
1 Principal. 2 Dean. 


AGRICULTURAL EXP 


Alabama (College), Auburn: J. F. Duggar. 


Alabama (Canebrake), Uniontown: J. M. 
Burgess. 

Alabama (Tuskegee), Tuskegee Institute: 
G. W. Carver. 

Alaska, Sitka (Rampart, Kodiak, Fairbanks, 


,, and Matanuska) : C. C. Georgeson.t 
‘Arizona, Tucson: D. W. Working. 


Arkansas, Fayetteville: Martin Nelson. 
California, Berkeley: T. F. Hunt. 
Cc. P. Gillette. 
Connecticut (State), 
ae 24 ee 
Delaware, Newark: Harry Hayward. 
Florida, Gainesville: P. H. Rolfs. 


Colorado, Fort Collins: 
New ; 
E. H. Jenkins. 
Connecticut (Storrs), Storrs 
Georgia, Experiment: H. P. Stuckey. 


Guam :?7 C. W. Edwards.’ 

yaa (Federal), Honolulu: J. M. West- 
gate. 

Hawaii (Sugar Planters’), Honolulu: H. P. 
Agee, 


Idaho, Moscow: E. J. Iddings. 
Illinois, Urbana: BE. Davenport. 
Indiana, La Fayette: C. G. Woodbury. 
Iowa, Ames: C. F. Curtiss. 

Kansas, Manhattan: F, D. Farrell. 


Kentucky, Lexington: T. P. Cooper, 
Louisiana (State), Baton 
= “ert ee aa see peer 

ouisiana Sugar), ew 

Onen a W. R. Dodson, 
Louisiana (North), Calhoun 
Louisiana (Rice), Crowley 


Maine, Orono: C. D. Woods. 

Maryland, College Park: H. J. Patterson. 

Massachusetts, Amherst: F. W. Morse. 

Michigan, East Lansing: R. 8S. Shaw. 

’ Minnesota, University Farm, St. Paul: R. 
W. Thatcher. | 

Mississippi, Agricultural College: J. R. 

ick 


Ricks. 
Missouri (College), Columbia ; F. B. Mumford. 


STATE OFFICIALS IN CH 


Alabama: Commissioner of . Agriculture, 
Montgomery. : 
Arizona: Secretary of State, Phoenix. 


of Bureau of 


Arkansas: Commissioner r 
and Agriculture, 


Mines, Manufactures, 


ERIMENT STATIONS. 


Missouri (Fruit), Mountain Grove: F. W. 
Faurot. 

Montana, Bozeman: F. B. Linfield. 

Nebraska, Lincoln: HB. A. Burnett. 

Nevada, Reno: 8. B. Doten. 

New Hampshire, Durham: J, C, Kendall. 

New Jersey (College), New 
Brunswick 

New Jersey 
Brunswick 

New Mexico, State College: Fabian Garcia. 

New York (State), Geneva: W. H. Jordan. 

New York (Cornell), Ithaca: A. R. Mann. 

North Carolina, Raleigh and West Raleigh: 
B. W. Kilgore. 

North Dakota, Agricultural College: P. F. 
Trowbridge. 

Ohio, Wooster: C. E. Thorne. 

Oklahoma, Stillwater: H. G. Knight. 

Oregon, Corvallis: A. B. Cordley. 

Pennsylvania, State College: R. L. Watts. 

Pennsylvania (Institute of Animal Nutri- 
tion), Stat2 College: H. P. Armsby. 


“ (State), New 


J. G. Lipman. 


ages Rico (Federal), Mayaguez: D. 3 

ay.t 

Porto Rico (Insular), Rio Piedras: B. 
Col6n. 


Rhode Island, Kingston: B. L. Hartwell. 
South Carolina, Clemson College: H. 


Barre. 
South Dakota, Brookings: J. W. Wilson. 
Tennessee, Knoxville: H. A. Morgan. 


Texas, College Station: B. Youngblood. 
Utah, Logan: F. S. Harris. 
Vermont, Burlington: J. L. Hills. 
Virginia (College), Blacksburg: 
Drinkard, jr. 

Virginia (Truck), Norfolk: T. C. Johnson. 
Virgin Islands, St. Croix: Longfield Smith.t 
Washington, Pullman: BF. C. Johnson, 
West Virginia, Morgantown: J. L. Coulter. 
Wisconsin, Madison: H. L. Russell. 
Wyoming, Laramie; A, D, Faville. 


ASEAN Y 


ARGE OF AGRICULTURE. 


State Agricultural Society, Sacramento. 

Colorado: Secretary of the State Board of 
Agriculture, Fort Collins. 

Connecticut : Secretary of State Board of 
Agriculture, Hartford. 

Delaware: Secretary of State Board of Ag- 


California 


Little Rock. 
of the 


California: Secretary 


1 Agronomist in charge. : e 
2 Address : Island of Guam, via San Francisco, 


riculture, Dover. 


8 Animal husbandman in charge. 
4 Acting director. 
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Vlorida : Commissioner of Agriculture, Tal- 
lahassee. 7 : 

Georgia: Commissioner of Agriculture, At- 
lanta. 

Hawaii: Secretary of Territorial Board of 
Agriculture, Honolulu. 

Idaho: Superintendent of Department of 
Farm Markets, Boise. 

Illinois: Director of Department of Ag- 
riculture, Springfield. 

Indiana: Secretary of State Board of Ag- 
riculture, Indianapolis. 4 

Iowa: Secretary of Department of Agri- 
culture, Des Moines. 4 

Kansas: Secretary of State Board of Agri- 
culture, Topeka. : 

Kentucky: Commissioner of Agriculture, 
Frankfort. ¥ 

Louisiana: Commissioner of Agriculture 
and Immigration, Baton Rouge. 

Maine: Commissioner of Agriculture, Au- 
gusta. 

Maryland: Secretary of State Board of Ag- 
riculture, Kensington. 

Massachusetts : Secretary of State Board of 
Agriculture, Boston. 

Michigan: Secretary of State Board of Ag- 
riculture, East Lansing. 

Minnesota: Secretary of State, St. Paul. 

Mississippi: Commissioner of Agriculture 
and Commerce, Jackson. 

Missouri: Secretary of State Board of Agri- 
culture, Jefferson City. 

Montana: Commissioner of Agriculture and 
Publicity, Helena. 

Nebraska: Secretary of State Board of Ag- 
riculture, Lincoln. 

Nevada: Secretary of State, Carson City. 

New Hampshire: Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture, Concord. 

New Jersey: Secretary of Department of 
Agriculture, Trenton. 
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New Mexico: State Land Commissioner, ~ 
Santa Fe. 

New York: 
Albany. ; 

North Carolina; Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture, Raleigh. ; 

North Dakota: Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture and Labor, Bismarck. : 

Ohio: Secretary of State Board of Agricul- 
ture, Columbus. 

Oklahoma: Commissioner of Agriculture, 
Oklahoma. " 

Oregon: Secretary of State Board of Agri- 
culture, Salem. 

Pennsylvania: Secretary of Department of 
Agriculture, Harrisburg. 

Philippine Islands: Director of Agriculture, 
Manila. 

Porto Rico: Commissioner of Agriculture 
and Labor, San Juan. 

Rhode Island: Secretary of State Board of 
Agriculture, Providence. 

South Carolina: Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture, Commerce, and Industries, Columbia. 

South Dakota: Commissioner of Immigra- 
tion, Pierre. 

Tennessee: Commissioner of Agriculture, 
Nashville. 

Texas: Commissioner of Agriculture, Aus- 


tin. 

Utah: Secretary of State, Salt Lake City. 

Vermont: Commissioner of Agriculture, St. 
Albans. 

Virginia : Commissioner of Agriculture and 
Immigration, Richmond. 

Washington: Commissioner of Agriculture, 
Olympia. 

West Virginia: Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture, Charleston. 

Wisconsin: Commissioner of Agriculture, 
Madison. 

Wyoming: Secretary of State, Cheyenne. 


Commissioner of Agriculture, 


STATE OFFICERS IN CHARGE OF COOPERATIVE AGRICULTURAL 
EXTENSION WORK. 


Alabama: J. F. Duggar, Alabama Polytech- 
bie Institute, Auburn. 

Arizona: HE. P. Taylor, College of Agricul- 
ture, University of Arizona, Tucson. 

Arkansas: W. C. Lassetter, College of Agri- 
culture, University of Arkansas, Fay- 
etteville. 

California: W. T. Clarke, College of Agri- 
culture, University of California, Berke- 


ey. 

Celorado: H. T. French, State Agricultural 
College of Colorado, Fort Collins. 

Connecticut: H. J. Baker, Connecticut Ag- 
ricultural College, Storrs. 

Delaware: H. Hayward, Delaware College, 
Newark. 

Viorida: P. H. Rolfs, College of Agricul- 
ture, University of Florida, Gainesville. 

Georgia: J. Phil Campbell, Georgia State 
College of Agriculture, Athens. 

aeRO L. W. Fluharty, The Statehouse, 

ose, 

’ Iilinois: W. F. Handschin, College of Agri- 
culture, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Indiana: G. I. Christie, Purdue University, 

La Fayette. 
Iowa: R. K. Bliss, Iowa State College of 
_ Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, Ames. 
Kansas: Harry Umberger,) Kansas State 
_ Agricultural College, Manhattan. 
Kentucky: Fred Mutchler, College of Agri- 
culture of the University of Kentucky, 
Lexington. . 
Louisiana: W. R. Perkins, Louisiana State 
University and Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College, Baton Rouge. 
Maine: L. S. Merrill, College of Agricul- 
ture, University of Maine, Orono. 


Maryland: T. B. Symons, Maryland State 
College of Agriculture, College Park. 

Massachusetts: R. W. Redman,? Massachu- 
setts Agricultural College, Amherst. 

Michigan: R. J. Baldwin, Michigan Agri- 
cultural College, East Lansing. 

Minnesota: A. D. Wilson, College of Agri- 
culture, University of Minnesota, Uni- 
versity Farm, St. Paul. 

Mississippi: R. S. Wilson, Mississippi Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College, Agricul- 
tural College. 

Missouri: A. J. Meyer, College of Agricul- 
ture, University of Missouri, Columbia. 
Montana: F. S. Cooley, Montana State Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, 

Bozeman. 

Nebraska: W. H. Brokaw, College of Agri- 
culture, University of Nebraska, Lincoln. 

Nevada: C. A. Norcross, College of Agri- 
culture, University of Nevada, Reno. 

New Hampshire: J. C. Kendall, New Hamp- 
shire College of Agriculture and Mechanic . 
Arts, Durham. 

New Jersey: L. A. Clinton, Rutgers College 
and the State University of New Jersey, 
New Brunswick. 

New Mexico: A. C. Cooley, New Mexico Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, 
State College. 

New York: A. R. Mann, New York State 
College of Agriculture, Ithaca. 

North Carolina : B. W. Kilgore, North Caro- 
line State College of Agriculture and En- 
gineering, West Raleigh. 

North Dakota: G. W. Randlett, North Da- 
rae Agricultural College, Agricultural 

ollege. 


1 Acting director, 


Agricultural Experiment Stations of the United States. 


Ohio: C. S. Wheeler, College of Agricul- 
ture, Ohio State University, Columbus. 
Oklahoma: J. A. Wilson, Oklahoma Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College, Still- 

water. 

Oregon: O. D. Center, Oregon Agricultural 
College, Corvallis. 

Pennsylvania: M. S. McDowell, Pennsyl- 
vania State College, State College. 

Rhode Island: A. HE. Stene, Rhode Island 
State College, Kingston. 

South Carolina: W. W. Long, Clemson 
Agricultural College of South Carolina, 
Clemson College. 

South Dakota: C. Larsen, South Dakota 
State College, Brookings. 

Tennessee: C. A. Keffer, College of <Agri- 
culture, University of Tennessee, Knox- 
ville. 
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Texas: Clarence Ousley, Agricultural and 
echauical College of Texas, College Sta- 
ion, 

Utah: J. T. Caine, 3d, Agricultural Col- 
lege of Utah, Logan. 

Vermont: Thos. Bradlee, University of 
Vermont and State Agricultural College, 
Burlington. 

Virginia: J. M. Jones, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute, Blacksburg. 

Washington: W. 8S. Thornber, State Col- 
lege of Washington, Pullman. 

West Virginia: N. Frame, College of 
Agriculture, West Virginia University, 
Morgantown. 

Wisconsin: K. L. Hatch, College of Agricul. 
ture, University of Wisconsin, Madison. 

Wyoming: A. BE. Bowman, College of Agri- 
culture, University of Wyoming, Laramie. 


1 Acting director, 
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STATISTICS OF GRAIN CROPS, 1918. 
CORN. 
TaBLE 1.—Corn: Area and production in undermentioned countries, 1916-1918. 
Area, Production, 
Country. 
1916 1917 1918 1916 1917 1918 
NORTH AMERICA. 

: Acres. Acres. Acres. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 
limited" Statess 22s... 2222. 105, 296, 000 |116, 730,000 |107, 494,000 |2, 566, 927,000 |3,065, 233,000 |2, 582, 814, 000 
Canada: Tm 

iBpitich Colmmipiace 2.) 228s soeee loc. etek (een ck Seem omc lee chee ease 11,000 
mA OSeR Eee Fe > 160, 000 160, 000 195,000 5, 960, 000 5, 960, 000 5, 664, 000 
Quebec. see ot 13, 000 74, 000 55, 000 322, 000 1, 803, 600 1, 272, 000 
Dotaleveee aaa 173,000 234, 000 250, 000 6, 282, 000 7,763, 000 6,947,000 
MORI CO Meee een taco atosc tee neaes oecaca ts ete hs| ese ee tee cee ZAAD OBS NOOO! Pa etiele tems ce eck (Paceincsea: cee 
sRigtss eee erent Sateen Msn cece heels eee nme DYESS NO 74 O00 eee ee see een se 
SOUTH AMERICA. 
SAreontinaweeece os ass8 <2: 9,928,000 | 8,969,000 | 8,715,000 | 161,133,000 58, 839, 000 

1 Niro OO eee ee 66, 000 1,570, 000 1,331, 000 

Wipigulay teceuss ee =o eo ce 697, 000 4,604,000 -c222s2o-5-555 
Total eee sen se HOPGUL OOO K| (= ase eeee- 2: | ssa toate 673070000 aces 2 ey ers eens ee 
EUROPE. 
Austria-Hungary: 
PAqIStris Se 55225005} ERO2 S000 eee case jcelin anes eceee UO 1 0 me eee! ABS See 
Eup arye Propel so~,0=) =16,104, 000" a2 22 chose cclese ecacaesce £5130 55505000! ecw cwesncs sc freteieonescmsn 
Croatigaslay OMe 2. 22|s<ie tee mec este |ecise -ascece cloerccoue ces SOB AO00s OOO Nees jatar ce sce eects cece 
‘BOSMin el Crze CO VI ba dacn me sea aloon= cow en mel eee aaesie's 47000, 000 Nemes sscn2saa5e|se sneer e 
Total Austria- 
Be ae es: SA Se es UE 2) 500000" ew a tceeoee eI eee ee rice 
Ca eda It 4 Ea eee fee wa ae £35 000) O00 eens chee sees 
812, 000 738, 000 841,000 | 417,104,000} 16,215,000 |.. 
3,918,000 | 3,572,000 | 3,459,000} 81,547,000] 75, 452, 000 |.. 
Sneratie Tone pen ita Sek capt In I AER aay te a7 SOO Meshes ee | 
5056, 0000 W072 000) 122.52 25.-0, AGB AN (| eats Seg aoe ae - 
Russia: 
Russia proper......-- 2 860,000) Stor setae > oa lloeicsavietretee 6252075000 Ise ee veemec ae eee ae seeereecees 
iINortherm Caucssiacee| » 4,917; 000: 5-5-5. -d< ot |oncest os cee AAR G20; OOOM Essie cceisicath= a fesaape weseee 
Total Russia......-. By eae MN petite ise eRe rete ea Se 80721 OOO N iia aetae 2 ae neta cig aie Samet 
(SG OIOE S ae ee ee ee ARs o| Sac encen. | ic oer 412,000,000 |.----------0--)e0-- 000 -2e 0 
Spies 8. ee Rho as enna 1,154,000 | 1,175,000 | 1,169,000 | 28,642,000 | 29,369,000 | 24, 141, 000 
Switzerland. -----.-.2.-2- 4, 5, ie 150, 000 52, 358, 000 
Totals apes a Bi iy, lees. |e Bui AB7AGO0A Seok cee be eels eee es 
ASIA. 
iti [vette ote we 651079; 0008 6) 240, 000) atc cnn-c->= 100, 080, 000 98,;700,,000) | co each. sacegts 
i ue io, "144000 | 71427000 144, 000 4, 102, 000 3°705, 0003|clcsdscan cee 
Philippine Islands.......| 1,069,000 | 1,058,000 |.......-.... 14,(083,,000:||). 18,449) (000)|oten 1.23. c2ec 
Totaiee. see. sai 7,892, 000 | 7,441,000 |.-....--...- 118, 265, 000 NR, BOO OND or ae ain 3 cane 
AFRICA. 
ee Ree DO OOM Pe race omc npeseeacanee UZ AOUO resets ima taistane 
Voges oes “"1; 850,000 | 1,685,000 |-........-.. 68, 362,000 | 63,757,000 |......22.22.. 
Union of South Africa....| 2)740,000 | 3,150,000 | 3,300,000 | 26,304,000 | 36,516,000 | 29, 708, 000 
Wotgh tan As. 236s 4,590,000 | 4,855,000 |....-------- 94,566,000 | 100,575,000 |....-.......- 
1 Less than 500. 3 Galicia and Bukowina not included. 5 Figures for 1914. 
2 Figures for 1906. 4 Figures for 1915. 
98911°—yzBxK 1918——33 449 
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Tapie 1.—Corn: Area and production in undermentioned countries, 1916-1918—Contd. 


Area. Production. 
Country. 
1916 1917 1918 1916 1917 1918 
AUSTRALASIA. 
Australia: Acres. Acres. Bushels. 
Queensland. ....-.--- 146, 000 181, 000 2,003, 000 
New South Wales....| 154, 000 155,000 3,773, 000 
Wictorla cs: ses eee 22, 000 23, 1,000, 000 
Western Australia.... (1) (1) (4) 
South Australia...... 1,000 @) 16, 000 
Total Australia..... 324, 000 ETN 1) p= ee = 6,794, 000 S597 000 ee eee 
New Zealand... ...-....=- 8,000 6, 000 8,000 340, 000 274, 000 425, 000 
Total Australasia...! 332,000 366,.000,)--- soeaeee 7, 134, 000 3601 000}... ee 
Grand: Cota wees se |S ooba av cetacean oe oe ree 3, O42) 108 O00) ta eee ea hae 
1 Less than 500. 


TABLE 2.—Corn: 


Year. | Production. 
| 
Bushels, 
1895....| 2,834, 750, 000 
1896....| 2,964, 435, 000 
1897...-| 2,587, 206, 000 
1898....} 2,682,619, 000 
1899....] 2,724,100, 000 
1900....| 2,792,561, 000 


Total production of countries named in Table 1, 1895-1916. 


_—— 
Year. Production. Year. Production. Year. Production. 
| 
| 
Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 

1908 Secs 2, 366, 883, 000 || 1907..... 3,420,321, 000 |} 1913...-- 3, 587,429, 000 
1902..... 8, 187,311, 000 |) 1908....-. 3,606, 931,000 || 1914....- 3, 777, 913, 000 
1903 -ya2% 3, 066, 506, 000 |) 1909... .-. 3, 563, 226,000 || 1915...-- 4, 201, 589, 000 
1904.cc25 3,109, 252,000 |} 1910..... 4, 031,630,000 || 1916..... 3, 642, 103, 000 
1905..... 3,461, 181,000 || 1911...-- 3,481, 007, 000 
1906..... 3, 963, 645, 000 || 1912...-. 4, 371, 888, 000 


TaBLE 3.—Corn: Acreage, produc 


tion, value, exports, etc., in the United States, 
1849-1918. 


Notre.—Figures in italics are census returns; figures in roman are estimates of the Department of Agri- 


culture. 


Estimates of acres are obtained by applying estimated percentages of increase or dectease to the 


published numbers of the preceding year, except that a revised base is used for applying percentage esti- 
mates whenever new census data are available. 


Aver- 
age 
Year. | Acreage. | yield| Production. 
per 
acre 
Acres Bush Bushels. 
HONORS |. i eee co) eae 592,071,000 
UQb9 SS \o= <5 san aces mete 838, 793, 000 
1866. . .| 34,307,000 | 25.3 867, 946, 000 
1867... .| 32,520,000 | 23.6 768, 320, 000 
1868... .| 34,887,000 | 26.0 906, 527, 000 
1869... .| 37,103,000 | 23.6 874, 320, 000 
PAO O RP Ellon = Sie teicae eiliaaceee 760, 945, 000 
1870. . .| 38,647,000 | 28.3 | 1,094, 255, 000 
1871. .-) 34,091,000 | 29.1 991, 898, 000 
1872. . .| 35,527,000 | 30.8 | 1,092,719, 000 
1873. . .| 39,197,000 | 23.8 932, 27+, 000 
1874. . .| 41,037,000 | 20.7 850, 148, 000 


Aver- 
age 
farm 
price 
per 
bushel 
Dee. I. 


oO. 


Farm value 
Dec. 1. 


Dollars. 


411, 451, 000 
437, 770, 000 
424, 057, 000 
522, 551, 000 


411, 961, 000 
496, 271, 000 


2 to 1908. 


Chicago cash price per 
bushel, contract. Domestic | Per 
exports, | cent 
a inc ee of 
ollowing | corn meal, | cro: 
December.) “ “May. fiscal ’ ana, 
year begin- | port- 
ning July 1.| ed. 
Low. High.) Low.) High. 

Cts.| Cts. | Cts.| Cts. | Bushels. |P.ct. 
ren Emer Pee ee 7,632,860] 1.3 
es at ee lentes eee ee ee: SPSS 5 

53 62 | 64 79 | 16,026,947 | 1.8 

61 65 | 61 71 12,493,522 | 1.6 

38 58 | 44 51 8, 286, 665 .9 

56 67 73 85 2, 140, 487 2 

cape 

41 59 | 46 52 | 10, 673, 553 1.0 

36 39 | 38 43 | 35,727,010} 3.6 

20 28 | 34 39 | 40,154,374 | 3.7 

40 49 | 49 59 | 35,985,834] 3.9 

64 76 | 53 67 | 30,025,086! 3.5 


Statistics of Corn. 
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TaBLE 3.—Corn: Acreage, production, value, exports, etc., tn the United States, 


Aver- 
age 
Year. | Acreage. | yield 
per 
acre 
Acres Bush. 
1875. . .| 44, 841,000 | 29.5 
1876. -. .| 49,033,000 | 26. 2 
1877. .| 50,369,000 | 26. 7 
1878. 51, 585, 000 | 26.9 
1879. . .| 53,085,000 | 29, 2 
£8795 22 62, 369, 000 | 28. 1 
1880... .| 62,318,000 | 27.6 
1881... .| 64, 262,000 | 18.6 
1882. -.| 65,660,000 | 24.6 
1883... .| 68,302,000 | 22.7 
1884. . .| 69,684, 000 | 25.8 
1885. . .| 73,130,000 | 26.5 
1886. 75, 694, 000 22.0 
1887. . .| 72,393,000 | 20.1 
1888. . .| 75,673,000 | 26.3 
1889... .| 78,320,000 | 27.0 
1889... 72, 088,000 | 29. 4 
1890. . .| 71,971,000 | 20.7 
1891... .| 76,205,000 | 27.0 
1892. . .| 70,627,000 | 23.1 
1893. . .| 72,036,000 | 22.5 
1894... .| 62,582,000 | 19.4 
1895. . .| 82,076,000 | 26.2 
1896. . .| 81,027,000 | 28. 2 
1897... | 80,095,000 | 23.8 
1898... .| 77,722,000 | 24.8 
1899. . .| 82,109,000 | 25.3 
1899... | 94,914,000 | 28.1 
1900. . .| 83,321,000 | 25.3 
1901. . .| 91,350,000 | 16.7 
1902. . .| 94,044,000 | 26.8 
1903... .! 88,092,000 | 25.5 
1904. . .| 92, 232,000 | 26.8 
1905. . -| 94,011,000 | 28.8 
1906. . .| 96, 738,000 | 30.3 
1907. . .| 99,931,000 | 25.9 
1908. . .|101, 788,000 | 26. 2 
1909. . ./108, 771,000 | 25.5 
1909. .-| 98,383,000 | 25.9 
19103. ./104, 035,000 | 27.7 
1911. . ./105, 825, 000 | 23.9 
1912. . .|107,083, 000 | 29. 2 
1913. . .|105, 820,000 | 23.1 
1914. . .|103, 435,000 | 25,8 
1915. . .|106, 197,000 | 28. 2 
1916. . -|105, 296, 000 | 24. 4 
1917. . _/116, 730, 000 | 26,3 
1918. . .|107,494, 000 | 24.0 


1849-1918—Continued. 
Chicago cash price per 
Aver- bushel, contract. Domestic | Per 
“eee ae cent 
arm including | of 
Production. | price Farm value Following | corn meal, | cro 
pet Dee. 1 December. May nena rae 
bushel year begin- | port- 
Dec, 1. ning July 1.) ed. 
Low.| High.|Low.| High. 

Bushels. Cents. Dollars. Cts.| Cts. | Cis.| Cts. | Bushels. |P.ct. 
1,321,069,000 | 36.7] 484,675,000 | 40 47 41 45 | 50,910,532] 3.9 
1, 283, 828,000 | 34.0] 436,109,000 | 40 43 | 43 56 | 72,652,611} 5.7 
1,342, 558,000 | 34.8 | 467,635,000 | 41 49 | 35 41 | 87,192,110] 6.5 
1, 388, 219,000 | 31.7} 440,281,000 | 30 32 | 33 36 | 87,884,892 | 6.3 
1, 547,902,000 | 37.5 | 580,486,000 | 39 431 | 323 | 364 | 99,572,329 | 6.4 
TihOd OOS; O00 Peaiae re |. oe ieee eases So cen men|se oes |sme occ Seatac p ass eae 
1, 717,435,000 | 39.6] 679,714,000 | 358 | 42 | 414] 45 | 93,648,147) 5.5 
1,194, 916,000 | 63.6 759, 482, 000 | 584 | 63% | 69 76% | 44,340,683 | 3.7 
1, 617,025,000 | 48.5] 783,867,000 } 491 | 61 534 | 56% | 41,655,653 | 2.6 
1,551, 067,000 | 42.4 658,051,000 | 544 | 638] 524] 57 | 46,258,606 |. 3.0 
1, 795, 528,000 | 35.7 | 640,736,000 | 344 | 401 | 442] 49 | 52,876,456] 2.9 
1, 936,176,000 | 32.8} 635,675,000 | 36 423 | 344] 363 | 64,829,617 | 3.3 
1,665, 441,000 | 36.6] 610,311,000 | 352 | 38 | 36% | 3938 | 41,368,584 | 2.5 
1, 456,161,000 | 44.4 | 646,107,000 | 47 514 | 54 60 | 25,360, 869 LT 
1, 987,790,000 | 34.1] 677,562,000 | 334 | 352 | 334 | 353% | 70,841,673 | 3.6 
2,112, 892,000] 28.3] 597,919,000] 291 35 | 322] 35 |103,418,709| 4.9 
DSP ES OS* 00s Ree eee SS me Cena R Ss se Se ee Ol ae 
1, 489,970,000 | 50.6 754, 433,000 | 472 | 53 | 55 69% | 32,041,529} 2,2 
2,060, 154,000 | 40.6 | 836,439,000 | 392 | 59 | 40% | 2100 | 76,602,285 | 3.7 
1,628, 464,000 | 39.4] 642,147,000 | 40 427 | 393 | 444 | 47,121,894 | 2.9 
1,619, 496,000 | 36.5] 591,626,000 | 344 | 364 | 363 | 384 | 66,489,529 | 4.1 
1, 212,770,000 | 45.7 | 554,719,000 | 44% | 473 | 47 | 553 | 28,585,405 | 2.4 
2,151,139,000 | 25.3 | 544,986,000 | 25 262 | 274 | 294 {101,100,375 | 4.7 
2) 283” 875, 000 21.5 | 491,007,000 | 224 | 23% | 23 25% |178, 817,417 | 7.8 
1, 902,968,000 | 26.3} 501,073,000} 25 274 | 323 | 387 |212,055, 543 |) 11.1 
1, 924,185,000 | 28.7] 552,023,000 | 834 | 38 | 324 | 342 |177, 255,046 | 9,2 
2,078, 144,000 | 30.3 629, 210,000 | 30 314 | 36 404 |213, 123,412 | 10.3 
AGRE 62)" 000, Wee Siete in a8 oe SNS ees ling ee ees oe cee Seren dcaliceaee 
2,10.,103,000 } 35.7 751, 220,000 | 354. | 40%) 428 | 584 |181,405,473 | 8.6 
1, 522,520,000 | 60.5 | 921,556,000 | 624| 674 | 59$ | 64% | 28,028,688) 1.8 
2, 523,648,000 |. 40.3 |1,017, 017,000 | 432 | 574 | 44 46 | 76,639,261 | 3.0 
2, 244,177,000 | 42.5) 952,869,000 | 41 43% | 474 | 50 | 58,222,061! 2.6 
2, 467, 481,000 | 44.1 |1,087,461,000 | 484 |} 49 | 48 644 | 90, 293,483 | 3.7 
2, 707,994,000] 41.2 |1,116,697,000 | 42 504 | 474] 50 /119,893,833 | 4.4 
2,927,416,000 | 39.9 |1, 166,626,000 | 40 46 | 494 | 56 | 86,368,228] 3.0 
2,592,320,000 | 51.6 |1,336,901,000 | 574 | 613 | 674 82 55, 063,860 | 2.1 
2, 668, 651, 000 60. 6 |1,616, 145, 000 | 563 624 | 724 76 37, 665, 040 1.4 
Ue O10; OO Wenn beat amie = sits stsistns alls ae sidallewien alpcmme sls aac onecinalsmanie 
2,552, 190,000 | 57.9 |1,477, 222,000 | 624 | 66 | 56 | 63 | 38,128,498] 1.5 
2, 886, 260,000 | 48.0 }1,384,817,000 | 454] 50 | 524] 554 | 65,614,522} 2.3 
2,531,488,000 | 61.8 |1, 565, 258, 000 | 68 70 | 764} 82% | 41,797, 201 tei 
3,124,746,000} 48.7 |1,520,454,000 | 474 | 54 | 554] 60 | 50,780, 143 1.6 
2, 446,988,000} 69.1 |1, 692,092,000 | 64 73k | 67 72k | 10,725, 819 4 
2,672, 804,000 | 64.4 |1, 722,070,000 | 624 | 684 | 504) 56 | 50,668,303) 1.9 
2,994, 793,000 | 57. 5 |1, 722,680,000 | 693 | 75 | 69 783 | 39,896,928 | 1.3 
2, 566, 927,000} 88.9 |2, 280,729,000 | 88 96 |152 174 | 66,753,294] 2.6 
3, 065, 233, 000 | 127. 9 |3, 920, 228,000 |160 | 190 |150 170 | 49,073, 263 | 1.6 
2, 582, 814, 000 | 136. 6 |3, 528,313,000 |135 | 155 |.....]-.-.--|---+-+----2-/---+- 


1 No. 2 to 1908. 


2 Coincident with ‘‘corner.”’ 


8 Figures adjusted to census basis. 
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Taste 4.—Corn: Revised acreage, production, and farm value, 1879, and 1889-1909. 


[Note.—This revision for 1879 and 1889-1909 consists (1) in using the Department of Agriculture’s esti- 


mates of average yield per acre to compute, from census acreage, te 
for each year so a3 to be consistent with the foll ; 
total farm value from these revised production figures.] 


department’s estimates of acreage 


ceding census acreage, and (3) in recomputing 


the total production, (2) in adjusting the 
owing as well as the pre- 


Average 
Year. Acreage. yield per 
acre. 
Acres. Bushels. 
62, 369, 000 29.2 
72, 088, 000 Qi 
70, 390, 000 20.7 
74, 496, 000 27.6 
72,610, 000 23.6 
74, 434, 000 22.9 
69, 396, 000 19.3 
85, 567, 000 27.0 
86, 560, 000 28.9 
88, 127, 000 24.3 
88, 304, 000 25.6 
94, 914, 000 25.9 
95, 042, 000 26.4 
94, 636, 000 17.0 
95,517, 000 27.4 
90, 661, 000 25.8 
93, 240, 000 27.0 
93, 573, 000 29.3 
93, 643, 000 30.9 
94, 971, 000 26.5 
95, 603, 000 26.6 
909)... z debe neds See BB ee ae Sd 98, 883, 000 264 


Production. 


261, 119, 009 
454, 626, 000 
505, 148, 000 
607, 288, 000 
6 


2, 572, 336, 000 


| 
Average 


farm 
: Farm value 
rice per 
passe! Dec. 1 

Dee. 1 

Cents. Dollars. 
37.1 676, 251, 000° 
27.4 546, 984, 000 
50.0 729, 647, 000 
39.7 816, 917, 000 
38. 8 664, 390, 000 
35.9 612, 998, 000 
45.1 604, 523, 000 
25.0 578, 408, 000 
21.3 532, 884, 000 
26.0 558, 309, 000 
28.4 642,747, 000 
29.9 734, 917, 000 
35.1 878, 243, 000 
60.0 964, 543, 000 
40.0 1, 048, 735. 000 
42.1 984, 173, 000 
43.7 1, 101, 430, 000 
40.7 1, 116, 817, 000 
39.2 
50.9 
60.0 
58.6 


1, 135, 969, 000 
1, 277, 607, 000 
1,527, 679, 000 
1,507, 185, 000 


TaBLE 5.—Corn: Acreage, production, and total farm value, by States, 1917 and 1918. 


State. 


Thousands of acres. 


Production 


(thousands of bushels). 


Total value, 


basis December 1 price 
(thousands of dollars). 


1918 
Maine: Sch satan eee ese 5 
New Hampshire. 28 
Vermont 45 
Massachusetts 40 
Rhode Island 13 
Conn ecticutises sees ease nce ee ee 56 
ING W. VOrKeatudees eet ete 820 
New. Terseye sees oe eed 279 
Pennsylvanias 6. seeneskcee se 1, 560 
DEA Wale Sz cae ee eee a 235 
Marvlandis. 22. sc. ete 0 < Ne es 686 
Virginia tas coset ool e ec = eee 2,000 
West Virginia.... 800 
North Carolina. ae 3, 065 
Routh Carolinas cfs 2 ins loues: 2, 250 
Geortia cette. ene ae ss ee eee 4,590 
MUOridGccneceon team Sane neeme 880 
OIG Seas Seer ot eee ey 3, 700 
indiana: set cea ones aoe 5, 138 
MUG 01S; eee soe eae a ek ce 9, 900 
MICHIPAN ceo eae ean Sea enceee 1, 610 
AVS COMMUN tame semen ciel oc on mance Analy 
IManimGsotdi oes meeesen ence hoes 2,750 
lore cpere: een Ceasar a Seen 10, 434 
MISSOUTI cs ween e nt ee aa cee eoee 6, 693 


1917 


1918 1917 1918 1917 
1,215 703 2, 029 1, 603 
1,260 960 1,890 2) 083 
1,710 1, 755 2, 907 3, 738 
2; 080 1) 440 3) 536 3, 096 

572 546 1,030 1, 289 

2, 800 2, 400 4, 788 5, 160 
29) 520 25, 420 51, 660 50, 332 
11; 439 12; 474 17, 158 21 206 
62, 400 61, 425 96, 720 93, 980 
7, 285 7, 820 9, 10, 948 
24, 010 27, 300 32,414 38, 220 
56, 000 56, 700 89, 600 86, 751 
247 800 24) 000 44) 640 40, 800 
64) 365 58, 400 113, 926 99, 280 
38, 250 40, 850 74, 588 78, 432 
68, 850 72, 000 113, 602 115, 200 
14; 080 12/ 000 19; 430 16, 800 

133,200 150, 100 173, 160 204; 136 

169, 554 196; 776 201, 769 245, 970 

351, 450 418; 000 421; 740 459, 800 

48, 300 37, 625 62, 790 68, 478 
69) 538 42) 196 90, 399 68,779 

110, 000 91, 800 122? 100 100; 980 

375, 624 410, 700 458, 261 443” 556 

133, 860 241, 500 191, 420 275, 310 


Statistics of Oorn. 
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TABLE 5.—Corn: Acreage, production, and total farm value, by States, 1917 and 
1918—C ontinued. 


Thousands of acres. 


Production 
(thousands of bushels). 


Total value, 
basis December 1 price 
(thousands of dollars). 


State. 

1918 1917 1918 1917 1918 1917 
North; Dakotas... .2-¢.22..c0s 4. 484 590 9, 196 5, 310 11, 955 8, 018 
Soush’Dakotats 21) ance 3, 182 3,350 108, 188 93, 800 119, 007 112) 560 
Boab els. toa dletededackoncas 6, 954 9, 240 123, 086 249, 480 157, 550 299, 376 
TORE otk ER ae 6, 130 9) 156 43,523 119) 028 64) 849 148) 785 
entuckyances.. see. ste eee 3, 600 3, 650 93, 600 114) 975 136, 656 139, 120 
enmesseat pes. 2 ait ees 3, 500 3, 600 84, 000 104, 400 121, 800 125, 280 
Tle SS 0 oie as Rn 2 Oe 4) 636 4) 895 67, 686 77, 200 100, 175 96, 500 
Mississippi 2 3; 900 3,786 66, 300 77, 613 100, 113 107, 106 
Louisiana .. ] 1,850 1,800 29° 600 32) 400 47, 656 47 304 
Mexia Meses to oo eo ens Oak 6, 900 6, 900 69, 000 75, 900 121) 440 126, 753 
Oxlahomataeit ele) Abs os 3, 250 3, 900 24, 375 33, 150 39, 975 48, 730 
DUG aye ee 2 as me 2; 700 2; 674 35, 100 64,176 63, 180 89, 846 
ELS ee ae 100 81 2° 100 1,012 2, 835 yaa 
SV OUMIN Me Se eae oe. okt cet 40 35 1, 000 700 1, 400 1, 225 
527 532 11} 067 10, 640 14; 940 13, 300 
170 170 4,250 3, 400 7, 650 6, 392 
34 32 |. 952 864 1,999 1, 642 
24 20 672 500 1) 216 850 
2 2 64 60 134 90 
23 18 920 558 1, 684 865 
43 41 1, 634 1,517 2) 778 2, 458 
44 42 1) 364 1,260 2) 114 1,890 
85 75 2} 975 2) 400 5, 742 4) 440 
107,494 | 116,730 | 2,582,814 | 3,065,233 | 3,528,313} 3,920,228 


TaBLE 6.—Corn: Production and distribution in the United States, 1897-1918. 


[000 omitted.] 
Crop. 
Old stock 
Year. on farms Propor- oe 
Nov. 1. Quantit Qualit tion mer- AES 
y- Y- | chant- 
able. 

Bushels Bushels Per cent. | Per cent. Bushels. 
290, 934 1, 902, 968 86.3 84.8 2, 193, 902 
137, 894 1, 924, 185 83.8 86.8 2,062, 079 
113, 644 2, 078, 144 87.2 82.2 2,191, 788 

92,328] 27105, 103 85.5 86.9 2,197, 431 
95, 825 1, 522, 520 73.7 86.3 1, 618, 345 
29, 267 2,523, 648 Rods as oe 8 2 2, 552, 915 
131, 210 2,244,177 86.2 76.2 2,375, 387 
80, 246 2,467, 481 90.6 76.0 2,547, 727 
82, 285 2,707, 994 90.6 84.8 2,790, 279 
119, 633 2, 927, 416 89.9 88. 4 3, 047, 049 
130, 995 2, 592, 320 82.8 89.1 2,723, 315 
71, 124 2, 668, 651 86.9 Heats 2,739, 775 
79, 779 2,552, 190 84.2 88.2 2, 631, 969 
115, 696 2, 886, 260 87.2 82.5 3, 001, 956 
123, 824 2, 531, 488 80.6 86. 4 2, 655, 312 
64, 764 38, 124, 746 85.5 80.1 3, 189, 510 
137, 972 2, 446, 988 82.2 85.0 2, 584, 960 
80, 046 2, 672, 804 85.1 80.1 2; 752, 850 
96, 009 2,994, 793 (ihe 84.5 3,090, 802 
87, 908 2; 566, 927 83.8 el 2, 654, 835 
34, 448 3, 065, 233 75.2 $3.9 3, 099, 681 
114, 678 2, 582, 814 85.6 60.0 2, 697, 492 
I 


_. ————— 


Shipped 

Stock on out of 

farms Mar. 1 county 

following. where 

grown. 

Bushels. Bushels, 

782, 871 411, 617 
800, 533 396, 005 
773, 730 348, 098 
776, 166 478, 417 
441, 132 153, 213 
1, 050, 653 557, 296 
839, 053 419, 877 
954, 268 551, 635 
1, 108, 364 681, 539 
1, 297, 979 679, 544 
962, 429 467, 675 
1, 047, 763 568, 129 
977, 561 635, 248 
1,165,378 661, 777 
884, 059 517, 766 
1, 290, 642 680, 831 
866, 352 422, 059 
910, 894 498, 285 
1, 116, 559 560, 824 
782, 303 450, 589 
1, 253, 290 678, 027 
884,476 874, 604 
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TasiE 7.—Corn: Yield per acre, price per bushel Dec. 1, and value per acre, by States. 


State. 


ic sush 
Yield per acre (bushels). eS Die Pee easel 


er 


Value 


acre 


dollars).! 


10-year aver- 
age, 1909-1918. 
1915 
1917 
10-year aver- 
age, 1999-1918, 


1914-1918, 


5-vear average, 


| 1909 
| 1912 
| 1914 
| 1916 
| 1918 
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CORN—Continued. 
TABLE 9.—Corn: Condition of crop, United States, on first of months named, 1898-1918. 


Year. | July.| Aug.|Sept.| Oct. || Year. | July. Aug.|Sept.} Oct. | Year. || July. Aug.|Sept.} Oct. 
Peet. Pct. | P. ctP ct: PMC NE Cba| ich. uP) Ct. P. cts||P P. 

1898....| 90.5 | 87.0 | 84.1 | 82.0 || 1905....| 87.3'| 89-0 | 89.5 | 80.2 | 1912... sis" | soo | aor Fs 
1899....| 86.5 | 89.9 | 85.2 | 82.7 || 1906....] 87.5 | 88.0 | 90.2 | 90.1 | 1913.._.|| 86.9 75.8 | 65.1 65.3 
1900. .../ 89.5 | 87.5 | 80.6 | 78.2 |] 1907....| 80.2 | 82.8 | 80.2 | 78.0 | 1914.... 85.8 | 74.8 | 71.7 72.9 
LOOT =~ -|7Sh.3) | 54.0) | 51.7 |) 52.1 |, 1908.4.) 82.8 | 82:5: | 79.4 | 77.8 | 1915....1| 81.2 79.5 | 78.8} 79.7 
1902....) 87.5 | 86.5 | 84.3 | 79.6 |] 1909....| 89.3 | 84.4 | 74.6 | 73.8 | 1916....|] 82.0 Ovoalellne 71.5 
1903....| 79.4 | 78.7 | 80.1 | 80.8 |} 1910...) 85.4 | 79.3¢] 78.2 | 80.3 | 1917....|] 81.1 78.8 | 76.7 75.9 
1904....| 86.4 | 87.3 | 84.6 | 83.9 |] 1911....| 80.1-| 69.6 | 70.3 | 70.4 | 1918... .|] 87.1 78.5 | 67.4 68.6 


TABLE 10.—Corn: Farm price, cents per bushel on first of each month, 1909-1918. 


| 


Date. 1918 | 1917 | 1916 | 1915 | 1914 | 1913 | 1912 | 1911 , 1910 | 1909 oo 
134.8 | 90.0] 62.1] 66.2] 69.6] 48.9| 62.2] 48.2] 62.3] 60.7] 70.5 
138.8] 95.8] 66.7] 72.8| 68.3] 50.6| 64.6| 49.0] 65.21 61.4] 73.3 
154.3 | 100.9 | 68.2] 75.1] 69.1] 52.2] 66.6| 48.9] 65.9] 64.7| 76.6 
153.6 | 113.4) 7O!3)| 75.1) 7007 | 5807 | 711 | 49.7 | 65.5.]-67.5| 79.4 
155.7 | 150.6} 72.3] 77.7| 72.1] 56.8| 79.4] 51.8] 63.5] 71.9] 85.2 
152.5 | 160.1 | 74.1 | 77.9 | 75.0] 60.6 | 82:5 | 55.1 | 65.21 76.31 987.9 
153.7 | 164.6 | 75.4| 77.7 | °75.5| 68.2] 81.1| 60.0} 66.2|°%77.0| 980.4 
159.7 | 196.6 | 79.4] 78.9| 76.8] 65.4] 79.3] 65.8| 67.2| 75.2] 94.4 
165.7 | 175.5 | 83.6} 77.3 | 81.5 | 75.4| 77.6] 65.9| 66.3] 71.0| 94.0 
A5OLS etree Revol ©7055; pea 7 So? PecFbs3 |e 7052) | Gse7 |: GL. 1 | 672 1-]| | 29055 
140.3 | 146.0] 85.0] 61.9] 70.6] 70.7| 58.4] 64.7| 52.6] 62.2] 81.2 
136.6 | 127.9] 88.9] 57.5| 64.41 69.1| 48.7] 61.8] 48.0] 57.9] 76.1 
147.3 | 129.2 | 73.8} 71.2] 71.4] 59.4| 67.6) 55.3| 62.1 | 65.9]! 80.3 


TaBLE 11.—Corn (including meal): International trade, calendar years 1909-13, 1916.1917. 
[The item maicena or maizena is included as ‘‘Corn and cornmeal.’’] 


GENERAL NOTE.—Substantially the international trade of the world. It should not be expected that 
the world export and import totals for any year will agree. Among sources of disagreement are these: 
(1) Different periods of time covered in the “‘year” of the various countries; (2) imports received in year 
subsequent to year of export; (3) want of uniformity in classification of goods among countries; (4) differ- 
ent practices and varying degrees offailure in recording countries of origin and ultimate destination; (5) 
different practices of recording reexported goods; (6) opposite methods of treating free ports; (7) clerical 
errors, which, it may be assumed, are not infrequent. : 

The exports given are domestic exports, and the imports given are imports for consumption as far as 
it is feasible and consistent so to express the facts. While there are some inevitable omissions, on the 
other hand, there are some duplications because of reshipments that do not appear as such in official 
reports. For the United Kingdom, import figures refer to imports for consumption, when available 
mihecwise total imports, less exports, of “foreign and colonial merchandise.’ Figures for the United 
States include Alaska, Porto Rico, and Hawaii. 


EXPORTS. 
[000 omitted.] 


Average 1916 1917 Average, 1916 1917 
Country. 1909-1913. | (prelim.)| (prelim.) vale hy 1909-1913. | (prelim.) | (prelim.) 
FROM— Bushels. | Bushels.| Bushels. | TOE Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. 
Argentina. .....-.-- 115,749") 113,143: |. 0. ee iiehvissia/!. soos ve 30, 034 OF it eee 
Austria-Hungary... || United States... .-. 45, 054 55,237 57, 014 
Belem eee || Uruguay.......-.-- DOA Ss reas Os hee es -cee 
British South Africa Other countries. ---|" 10) 462 |; a25.25.22|022o.5-- on 
BUS ari Sate ee sale cl = : 
Netherlands... ----- TNGeel Fee DIO OBO =mescaxescieeses sees 
Roumania...-...-- 
IMPORTS 
: INTO— INTO— 
Austria-Hungary... ERCYHE | ec cee MAAGeiee meteor Netherlands......-- 29, 580 D9 LAG. Ae oe 
Belgium... a BE ROG Re Mite MtuAl edna Norway......------ 1,079 1, 889 1, 240 
British South Africa 237 48 99: || Portugal... .22s255- UREA es ee soses| SSueeeeee = 
IRAISSIA 2 shereie sete a= 335 Sues asoasese se 
Sialinn et eee yeaa 9,775 4, 248 2,179 
Sweden .-... 225. 1 AYO a aetc <& <2| Sete < oe 
Switzerland. -.-.-..- 3, 987 AON I eistete maleate 
United Kingdom...| 82,976 63; ;750))| |: eeterne ee 
Other countries - - -- ar Nia |e See e oelne am aeeets 
Wailing | Aa Se Pa Cite eee re eal ina 
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Area. Production. % — 
Country. 
1916 1917 1918 1916 1917 1918 
| 
NORTH AMERICA 
i : ; Acres. Acres. Acres. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 
Wimited States. cme sees 52,316,000 | 45,089,000 | 59,110,000 | 636,318,000 | 636,655,000 | 917, 100, 000 
Canada: any 62 ia 
New Brunswick.-...-- 14, 000 16, 000 49, 000 242, 000 
Ontario...os<cec= 2 865, 000 770,000 714, 000 ti, 931 , 000 
Manitoba...-.- -| 2,726,000 | 2,449,000 | 2,984,000 29, 667, 000 
Saskatchewan.........- 9,032,000 | 8,273,000 | 9,249,000 147, 559, 000 
Alberta scpessiemeseceas 2,605,000 | 2,897,000} 3,892,000 65, 088, 000 
OURCRE Sam c susict nememm ae 128, 000 351, 000 465, 000 2,294, 000 
Total Canada....---- 15,370,000 | 14,756,000 | 17,353,000 | 262,781,000 
Maxi coc sa acee ee nee eee (1) (Q) f-sezeetee (RSE CRT eae ieee eae Pelee. 
ne at azo estas aaa «ecole ah ie tes = ea | Sb oaece ch col 910, SBE 000s aax-son5-2 cas sane 
VAreonting. pe aek os cieeaesctnc 16, 420,000 | 16,089,000 | 17,875,000 | 172,620,000 | 70,224,000 | 219, 431,000 
Chile of} el 143 000) 22. soos a ot ae a «ste ae 20,184,000 | 24,067,000 | 28,292,000 
Wind guay ss. sees cose 950, 000 9,867,000 | 5,390,000 | 12, 860,000 
eal pee Abe Bg. 18,519; 000) hy oe se cree Lotce cscs beeen 670-000 SONGS ODOT Eee ommereeee 
EUROPE. 
Austria- Hungary: | 
AUStrIO SS ee cesee ae oe £7588, O00 ll aseeewe tesa oe sereacem ee B28 BOs DOO inne oo ie a eee 
Hungary proper-.--..-. 4 8, 288; 000) (234 sae Seaho eae ee Seen 4 152; O34 00 ecett sete 2... ap eee 
Croatia-Slavonia.-....- 5 7A, O00 se ies cow oaoteeeeiecmeae #15, 000, 000.) 3-02 ao Seo Lae oe 
Bosnia-Herzegovina...-| § 320, OOD TSS sacee oee Joceeeceteeee #3" 000; O00 Ye i ose 5.222 one eS eee 
Total Austria-Hun- 
¢ LQN93 7,000) (ecee setae | Boeaesphothe 4199" 220: 000: | = 202. oe a 
i540; 000! kak, ae eR €8000°000' 122 eee 
& 2 Ga8000 [ice s2e<n cen elSenmeceaee oe 38, 241, 000 
152, 000 131, 090 141, 000 6, 044, 060 
8000) | ease Seen Seek ae > 196, 000 
12,429,000 | 10,439,000 11,927,000) 204, 908, 000 
PAL OBOS 000 Ee sr Neste Meee A 4 141, 676, 000 
(uy rs es eee e ee re 46,000, 000 
11,679,000 | 10,556,000 | 10, 798, 000 176, 530, 000 
euixemibure:seeeee- oss 27, 22,000 24, 000 433, 000 
Netherlands...............- 136, 000 122, 000 143, 000 4,035, 000 
INOY Waly sios-s cc scccemcs seer 14, 000 20, 000 20, 000 317, 000 
Potuvalic- soe es se secsonuce () 685; 000%) -c2--5 2o522 6, 640, 000 
Roumania =. <2. ssecece 25844000! 5 <,5.cacmc aes een amen = 78, 520, 000 
Russia: 
Russia proper........-. 42: 080; Q00T haw per sea toee eee oe 440. O82 000 | assccscecccinne aoe re 
(Rolemg’aeee se. ee 6.12312 000 sare eee 221 on ee 623 01.17000 etacte 3:52 oe ae ae 
Northern Caucasia -....|4 10, O21 000s aroa eset ee eee ies pow 5) et 1 ee ee aa 
Total Russia, Euro- | 
f 63;:363; OOO). a eemmgnancleesnccecne SoH, 724, OOOH ss. aeedas eee eee ee 
6'5 73,000 Egan loa een 410,000, 000 | 135, 709, 000 
10, 148, 000 | 10,340,000 | 10, 228, 000 152, 329, 000 135, 709, 000 
sc | NG] S| FEES Pos 
) , 203, 4, 053, 000 7, 095, 
urkey, European......... 2197460, 000! clio a eee eectia neler cee ROSS ea ee ii vie 
United oe he a Se ag arn Tae ee ic 
nglan 1,862,000 |" 1,855,000! |-o. sss eee 54,941,000 | 57,397,000 ;.......--.-- 
Wales... 2.8 50, 000 64,000 Seca cee 1,466,000 | 1,726,000 1.21... 
Scotland... 63, 000 BT OOM deo eames 2,336, 000 eae 
Ina cresouconsuncee 76, 000 12EROOOIE some eene 2,916, 000 A oes oe 
poet United King- | 
Son acs 2,051,000 | 2,104,000 |............] 61,659,000 | 66,350,000 | 93, 089, 000 
Total agscek. oo Seer ltees tore lesen r ater | Sere SS L609, COL O00R. Se Son. ee ee 
1 No official estimates. 4 Figures for 1915. 7 Figures for 1910. 


2 Figures for 1907. 


8 Galiciaand Bukowina not included. 


5 Figures for 
6 Figures for 


1914, 
1913. 


8 Excludes territory occupied by the en s 
® Figures for 1911, : s a 
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Area. Production. 
Country. 
1916 1917 1918 1916 1917 1918 
ASIA. 
i Acres. Acres. Acres. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 
Britishalndia ls. .2...-.s-2-- 30, 320, 000 | 32,940,000 } 35,497,000 | 323, 008, 000 | 379, 232,000 | 379, 829, 000 
EUS eee se wane os ao Q) edu | ea oe 84.094 OOO Weenies Seeockse cee eae 
Japanese Empire: 
Japan eae Sion set ap 304, B00 1,393,000 |. 1,486,000 | 30,137,000 | 34,739,000 | 31, 127,000 
OTINGSS on. cok nnewses MOUND s engines scion aia aia cer Sie 6 TSS UV recto a micicieise rete cee eee ate 
Rigtomiek ween Lacceas. BAGO OOD E saeee tee celeancee cea d 8 GhIAG 000s ea ees cele ans eee 
POPS a ee setes gece sa aes are (Me © SER ans ESaseteceran BEB OOO SOOO) Ii orsras 12 <e\eaee sili anicio «nicer 
’ d 
Russia: 
Central Asia (4 govern- 
SRIGNEGOL) cscs ain ve oa 5 « Shae OO |ociseccen ene aaa eterno CORLEW ONS Seog ee Saas see cermosdas 
Siberia (4 governments 
Oohyaen ane Saree Sea NON hence ae epee ees BIO RSME 00) ere Shee OF mea 
Transcaucasia (1 Oy 
OPMIMCLUGN Ga. 5 oat ain 2 SOTO OOO: seseeresatelaaerecs we sae Bu OB HOO Oil act vaystorarers =atste oil eiotemets cir = 
uP Leila atari ta as ane 1S. 15S, OOM. soe ce: aes Jeeeeeeeregee BIOA DOOM OOU oe ccs tetera = =iltel= meters 
Turkey (Asiatic).......-.--|--------+----]------------|+ eee TESS N TN) Saceeasananeas boecaso acces 
AGEs ee ee ede eee eee | - ae mee a altase eee es Gl 4SS WOON eeeece ce aoee |. - -o scene 
AFRICA 
INES eee een eee ee 3,272,000 | 3,222,000 | 3,186,000 29,151,000 | 238,151,000 | 49,199,000 
iby pte eae eee ss ses ateg 1,447,000 | 1,116,000 | 1,286,000} 36,543,000 | 29,834,000 | 32, 555, 000 
niga Sone ae a= s ata =e 1,482,000 | 1,310,000 | 1,413, 000 7, 165, 000 6, 963, 000 8,451, 000 
Union of South Africa....-- 785, 000 755, 000 925, 000 6,477, 000 4,790, 000 8, 833, 000 
Gtal soceo cc senso s+ 6, 986,000 |...---------|------------ 19,336,000) |o- --c2 o- =i -teileo een sen= 
AUSTRALASIA. 
Australia: 
Queensland. .....-.---- 427, 000 DRAGS ODO ee smeme cent 
New South Wales 68, 869,000 | 36,585,000 |..--..------ 
ViChOnIate. see... 25- = 60,366,000 | 51,162,000 |...-.-.----- 
South Australia...----- 35,210,000 | 45,745,000 |.-.-.-.----- 
Western Australia 18,811,000 | 16,103,000 |...--------- 
agIMmanmisi-seesc.s e's = 1, 025, 000 BAS OOO Ean esime ele 
Ophenaeemeete ses ose salle © EUR Be =e) Begeed pace apap aaeee 14,000 Sasceceseeee 
Total Australia-....--- 12,485,000 | 11,533,000 | 9, 880, 000 | 184,709,000 | 152,420,000 | 114, 866, 000 
New: Zealand:.22-:<=-.---.. 329, 000 219, 000 294, 000 7,108, 000 5, 083, 000 6, 761, 000 
Total Australasia... - 12,814,000 | 11,752,000 |....---.---- 191, 817,000 | 157,503,000 | 121,627,000 
Grand total. -.----- a2 |teemceveasee|-osnarececse|=cer-serm nar 3, 701, 333, 000 |.-.---0.cece-|---sccccnnce 


1 Includes Native States. 


2 No official estimates. 


3 Figures for 1915. 


4 Figures for 1911. 
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Tapue 13.—Wheat: Total production of countries named in Table 12, 1891-1916. 


Year. | Production. Year. Production. Year. Production. Year. 
ee | 

Bushels. Bushels. Bushels, 
1891....] 2, 432,322,000 || 1898..... 2, 948, 305, 000 || 1905...-. 3, 327, 084,000 |} 1912... 
1892....} 2,481, 805,000 || 1899..... 2)783, 885,000 || 1906....- 3, 434, 354,000 || 1913... 
1893....] 2,559, 174,000 |! 1900....- 2; 610, 751, 000 || 1907..--- 3, 133, 965, 000 || 1914... 
1894....| 2, 660,557,000 |} 1901-..-. 2) 955, 975, 000 |} 1908-.-.. 3, 182, 105, 000 |} 1915....- 
1895....| 2,593, 312,000 || 1902... 3,090, 116, 000 || 1909..... 3, 581, 519, 000 || 1916... 
1896....] 2, 506, 320, 000 || 1903..... 3,19, 813, 000 || 1910..__. 3, 575, 055, 000 
1897....| 2,236,268, 000 || 1904....- 3, 163, 542, 000 || 1911-.... 3, 551, 795, 000 


Production. 


Bushels. 
3, 791, 951, 000 
4, 127, 437, 000 
3, 585, $16, 000 
4, 127, 685, 000 
3, 701, 333, 000 


Year. 


Average: 
1890-1899 
1900-1900 Ss oS =seten antes cote 
1910-1914 


A Russia United 
United Ger- -. 1 | Dungary 2 reat 
Sindee : B ee many. Austria. proper.t France. eee 

Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. 

13.2 8.9 24.5 G22 eciwseeees 18.6 ois 

14.1 9.7 28.9 18.0 17.5 20.5 33.1 

14.8 10.3 at. 7 20.8 18.6 19.1 32.4 

15.5 Tard 30.3 20.3 22.5 20.2 34.8 

14.0 8.0 29.6 18.0 14.9 23-2 35.1 

14.0 8.8 29.7 21.0 17.5 19.6 33.4 

15.4 12.5 : ad 22.0 35.0 

13.9 11.2 15.9 31.4 

12.5 7.0 19.8 34.0 

15.9 10.3 21.0 30.0 

15.2 13.5 19.9 32.7 

16.6 9.4 18.9 33.8 

17.0 11.6 16.6 32-1 

V2) | Peas aes PSA ees (Ee. ea! Se eee 16.5 30.0 

14 eee oe 113.8 31.5 

15:5) is coc cesh sclha Saas a Seach tan eres Ss pal oe eo an ate eces aera eres 


1 Bushels of 60 pounds. 


2 Winchester bushels. 


TABLE 15.—Wheat: Acreage, production, value, exports, etc., in the United States, 
1849-1918. 


Note.—Figures in ifalics are census returns; figures in roman are estimates of the Department of Agri- 
Estimates of acres are obtained by applying estimated percentages of increase or decrease to 
the published numbers of the preceding year, except that a revised baseis used for applying percentage 
estimates whenever new census data are available. 


culture. 


Chicago eash price per 
bushel, No. 1 northern 

Aver- spring. Domestic | Per 

Aver- pee exports, in- pet 
Acreage | 28¢ ; arm | Farm value cluding || © 

Year. yield} Production. | price A flour, fiscal | crop 

harvested. per per Dee. 1. Deccan her os ye +o se 
acre. bushel ZNG beginning |port- 

Dec.1 * July 1. ed. 

Low. | High.| Low. | High. 

Acres Bush.| Bushels. Cents Dollars. Bushels. |P.ct. 
BLOM Sees mat 1008 ARB S000) OE oes e200 aimee 7,535,901 | 7.5 
TASS ara ROP are eae IB me IS ssbb COD hepa eee eee, cl ese 17,213,133 | 9.9 
1866. ..| 15,424,000 | 9.9 | 152,000,000 | 152.7 | 232, 110, 000 12,646,941 | 8.3 
1867. ..} 18,322,000 | 11.6 | 212,441,000 | 145.2 308, 387,000 | 126 140 | 134 161 26,323,014 | 12.4 
1868. . .| 18,460,000 | 12.1 | 224,037,000 | 108.5 | 243,033,000 | 80 | ss | 87 | 96 | 29,717,201 | 13.3 
1869. ..| 19,181,000 | 13.6 | 260,147,000 | 76.5 | 199,025,000 | 63 | 76 | 79 | 92 | 53,900,780 | 20.7 
USGG a.) aac cise daenaitan cake B87, TAB 000. Wo anscowell ene awerce ceee | eee ee ae | eee | ea rea cee bas 
1870. ..| 18,993,000 | 12.4 | 235,885,000 | 94.4 | 222,767,000 | 91 98 | 113 | 120° | 52,574,111 | 22.3 
1871. ee 19, 944, 000 11.6 | 289,722,000 | 114.5 | 264,076,000 | 107 lil 120 143 | 38,995,755 | 16.9 
1872 : 20, 858, 000 12.0 | 249,997,000 | 111.4 | 278,522,000 | 97 108 112 122 | 52,014,715 | 20.8 
1873 weld, 172, 000 | 12.7 | 281,255,000 | 106.9 300,670,000 | 96 106 105 114 91,510,398 | 32.5 
1874. ..1 24,967,000 | 12.3 308,103,000 | 86.3 265, 881, 000 78 83 7 94 72,912,817 | 23.7 
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TABLE 15.—Wheat: Acreage, production, value, exports, etc., tn the United States, 
1849-1918—Continued. 


1875... 
1876... 
ISThe = = 
1878... 
1879. .. 
1879... . 


1880... 
1881... 
1882. -_. 
1883. . 
1884... 


1885... 
1886. - - 
188%. 2: 
1888. - . 
1889 2. 
1889... 


189005 =~ 
189L. . 


Acreage 
harvested. 


Acres. 
26, 382, 006 
27, 627, 000 
26, 278, 000 
32 109) 000 
32,546, 000 
35, 430, 000 


37, 987, 000 
37, 709, 000 
37, 067, 000 
36, 456, 000 
39) 476, 000 


34, 189, 000 
36, 806, 000 
37, 642, 000 
37,336, 000 
38, 124) 000 
33, 580, 000 


36, 087, 000 
39,917,000 


-| 38, 554, 000 
E 34, 629° 000 


34) 882° 000 


.| 34,047, 000 


44 593) 000 
52, 589, 000 


42, 495, 000 
497 896, 000 


44° 075, 000 


47, 854, 000 
47, 306, 000 
45, 211) 000 
47, 557, 000 
46, 723, 000 
44, 262, 000 


45, 681, 000 
49, 543, 000 
45, 814, 000 


“| 50, 184; 000 


53, 541, 000 
60, 469, 000 


-| 52,316, 000 


45, 089) 000 | 
59, 110, 000 


Aver- 


per 
acre. 


Bush. 
LE 


12.9 
13.9 


Aver- 
Es 
age arm 
yield | Production. | price eo value 
per ec. 1 
bushel 
Dec. 1. 

Bushels. Cents.| Dollars. 
292, 136,000 | 89.5 | 261,397,000 
289,356,000 | 97.0 | 280, 743, 000 
364, 194,000 | 105.7 | 385, 089, 000 
420,122,000 | 77.6 | 325,814,000 
448, 757,000 | 110.8 | 497,030, 000 
EE OF TRB OOONL SSER ONE tse 
498,550,000 | 95.1 | 474, 202,000 
383, 280,000 | 119.2 | 456, 880, 000 
504,185,000 | 88.4 | 445, 602, 000 
421,086,000 | 91.1 | 383, 649,000 
512,765,000 | 64.5 | 330,862,000 
357,112,000 | 77.1 | 275,320,000 
457,218,000 | 68.7 314, 226, 000 
456,329,000 | 68.1 310, 613, 000 
415, 868,000 | 92.6 | 385, 248) 000 
490, 560,000 | 69.8 | 342) 492; 000 
Fp ey (0.00) | ee See ee Se 
399, 262,000 | 83.8 | 334,774,000 
611,781,000 | 83.9 | 513,473,000 
515,947,000 | 62.4 | 322,112,000 
396, 132,000 | 53.8 | 213,171,000 
460, 267,000 | 49.1 | 225,902,000 
467,103,000 | 50.9 | 237,939, 000 
427, 684, 000 72.6 310, 598, 000 
530, 149, 000 80.8 428° 547, 000 
675,149,000 | 58.2 392° 770, 000 
547,304,000 | 58.4 | 319,545,000 
GER. DEI SO0O Wee Ne ae 2 Beco 
522,230,000 | 61.9 | 323,515,000 
748,460,000 | 62.4 467, 360, 000 
670, 063, 000 63.0 422’ 224° 000 
637, 822) 000 | 69.5 443, 025; 000 
552, 400, 000 | 92.4 510, 490, 000 
692,979,000 | 74.8 | 518,373,000 
735, 261,000 66.7 | 490, 333, 000 
634, 087, 000 87.4 | 554, 437, 000 
664, 602,000 | 92.8 | 616,826, 000 
TESTOR OANA Ds, 4| Palate a ol ihe 
683, 379,000 | 98.6 | 668, 680, 000 
635,121,000 | 88.3 | 561,051,000 
621, 338,000 | 87.4 | 543,063, 000 
730, 267,000 | 76.0 | 555, 280, 000 
763,380,000 | 79.9 | 610, 122, 000 
891,017,000 | 98.6 | 878, 680, 000 

1, 025,801,000 | 91.9 942, 303, 000 
636, 318, 000 | 160.3 |1, 019, 968, 000 
636, 655, 000 | 200.8 |1,278, 112, 000 
917, 100, 000 204.4 j1 374 4,623,000 


Chicago cash price per 
bushel, No. northern 


spring. Domestic 
exports, in- 
fi eee 
« our, fisea’ 
December. hates year 
ye beginning 
July 1. 
Low. | High.| Low.| High. 
Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Bushels. 
82 | 91 | 89 | 100 | 74,750, 682 
104 117 130 172 | 57,043, 936 
103 | 108 | 98 | 113 | 92) 141) 626 
81 84 91 102 |150, 502, 506 
122 133 | 1125 | 119 |180, 304, 181 
934 | 1092 | 101 | 1128 |186,321, 514 
1243 | 129 | 123 140 {121,892,389 
914 | 943 | 108 | 1132 1147, 811,316 
948 | 992] 85 | 948 1111; 534) 182 
694 | 768 | 85% | 90% 132/570, 366 
g2z| 89 | 722] 79 | 94,565,793 
754 | 79&| 803 | 883 |153, 804, 969 
754 | 794 | g14| 892 |119) 625,344 
962 | 1054 | 774 | 95% | 88, 600, 748 
763 | 80 | 893 | 100 {109} 430; 467 
874 | 923 | 982 | 1081 |106, 181,316 
893 | 934 | 80 | 85% |225, 665,811 
698 | 7 681 | 764 |191, 912, 635 
592 | 642 | 52% | 604 |164, 283, 129 
52} | 638 | 60% | 858 [144,812,718 
533 | 64%] 57k | 678 |126, 443, 968 
748 | 932 | 68% | 97% [145,124,972 
92 109 117 185 {217,306,005 
622 70 68% | 794 229° 618, 420 
64 694 | 638 | 67% 186, 096, 762 
694 | 748 | 70 | 75% |215,990, 073 
73. | 794 | 728| 764 |234, 772, 516 
714 | 772 | 742 | 808 202; 905,598 
774 | 87 | 874 | 101% |120, 727, 613 
115 122 894°} 1132 | 44,112,910 
g21 | 90 | 801] 874 | 97,609,007 
2 ee EE Ske BM 84 | 106 |146, 700, 425 
oo el Me Aeoa n el ie e 163, 043, 669 
1064 | 112 1264 | 137 |114, 268, 468 
106 119% | 100 1194 | 87,364,318 
104 110 98 106 | 69,311, 760 
105 110 115 122 | 79,689, 404 
8 | 903} 903 | 96 |142,879,596 
893 93 96 100 145, 590, 349 
115 131 141 1644 |332, 464,975 
106 | 128% | 116 | 126 |243, 117, 026 
155% | 190 258 | 340 [203,573,928 
220 | 220 | 220 | 220 132)! 579, 5383 
Zed) Wee eee penis aloe owe can 


1 Figures adjusted to census basis. 
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WHEAT—Continued. 
Tape 16.—Wheat: Revised acreage, production, and farm value, 1879, and 1889-1909. 
[See head note of Table 4.] 


Average 
Average farm 
Year, mange oe is wed Production. | price per Te ee 
MESSI AE per acre. bushel ae 
Dec. 1 
. 
Acres. Bushels. Bushels. Cents. Dollars. 

35, 430, 000 14.1 496, 435, 000 110. 6 549, 219, 000 
33, 580,000 12.9 434, 383, 000 69. 5 301, 869, 000 
34, 048, 000 11.1 378, 097, 000 83. 3 315, 112, 000 
37, 826, 000 15.5 584, 504, 000 83.4 487, 463, 000 
39, 552, 000 13.3 527, 986, 000 62. 2 328, 329, 000 
37, 934, 000 11.3 427,553,000 53.5 228, 599, 000 
39, 425, 000 13: 15) 516, 485, 000 48.9 252, 709, 000 
40, 848, 000 13. 9 569, 456, 000 50. 3 286, 539, 000 
43, 916, 000 12. 4 | 544, 193, 000 01. 390, 346, 000 
46, 046, 000 13.3 | 610, 254, 000 80. 9 493, 683, 000 
51, 007, 000 15.1 772, 163, 000 58. 2 449, 022, 000 
52, 589, 000 125 636, 051, 000 58. 6 372, 982, 000 
51, 387, 000 bY AW: 602, 708, 000 62. 0 373, 578, 000 
52, 473, 000 15. 0 789, 538, 000 62.6 494, 096, 000 
49, 649, 000 14.6 724, 528, 000 63. 0 456, 530, 000 
51, 632, 000 12.9 664, 543, 000 69.5 461, 605, 000 
47, 825, 000 12.5 596, 375, 000 92. 4 551, 128, 000 
49, 389, 000 TAT 726, 384, 000 74. 6 542, 119, 000 
47, 800, 000 15. 8 757, 195, 000 66. 2 501,355, 000 
45, 116, 000 14.1 637, 981, 000 86.5 552, 074, 000 
45, 970, 000 14.0 644, 656, 000 92. 2 594, 092, 000 
44, 262, 000 15.8 700, 434, 000 98. 4 689, 108, 000 


TaBLE 17.—Winter and spring wheat: Acreage, production, and farm value Dec. 1, by 
States in 1918, and United States totals, 1890-1917. 


State. 


(000 omitted.] 


Winter wheat. Spring wheat. 
Ae tou Neve Aver- Rear Aver- 
e- age y age 
age . Farm age 8 Farm 
seo eee Saivteld Produe- | far value | ACTe | yieig| Produc-} farm | Taine 
a Te= ee per tion. | price Dacut age. per tion. | price Decal 
n ; : Pa 
aii osuerweres ie acre. ue 


RPmoNNe NNR Re 
Rime oe ee! 
WASSCS MOCNS CO 


101, 010 
69, 350 


Bee Hehe ph: 
ORS AERO aS 
coooo aAccoorF co 

et 
2 
e 


208 335 
208 | 135988 
209 1,476 
205 | 177550 
204 | 1597793 
200 | 27)000 
205 576 
203 | 205,050 
199 | 138, 006 
197 | 19,036 
199 494 


EeeEeEEEeE—— wT 
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TABLE 17 -—Winter and spring wheat: Acreage, production, and farm value Dec. 1, by 
States in 1918, and United States totals, 1890-1917—Continued. 


[000 omitted.] 


Winter wheat. ; Spring wheat. 
Acre- Aver- Aver- Aver- 
State. age | Acre- |" ore age | » Aver- age 

sown age ag Produc- | farm pra Acre- | 28° | Produc-| farm Farm 

. . | yield 5 : value yield : value 

sip soe per tion. ae Dec. 1 age. per tion. | price Deen 

“fall.” vesrec"| acre. L ¢ acre. be 
Bu Bush Cts. | Dollars. | Acres. | Bu. | Bush Cts. | Dollars 
10.0 7,500 |214 LO NODS rerercs, oe lerae cere lity tere oie stall joc sc biel mca 

9.5 | 1,330 |245 SRD onaliNte Bikes Se he een UES al eoneaiee 

16.5 495 |250 VES oy: ease Setar ae aaeeecs Supa Seeparies 
10.0 8,920 |215 TOSS || eee ct eS NS 5 ote a tera toronto trees 
12.6 | 32,899 |201 Lian PY 0 eye One es neneerats (aera (SrtA. 
12.0 3,048 |207 Cp S00U Bemses aalaseoasleeues ence teecct| ss nets 
12.0 8,184 |194 15,877 | 1,380 | 12.5 | 17,250 |194 33, 465 
24.0 1,920 |189 3, 62 180 | 26.0 4,680 |189 8, 845 
16.5 7,095 |195 13, 835 312 | 20.0 6, 240 |195 12, 168 
10.0 1,270 |210 2, 667 86 | 24.0 2,064 |210 4,334 
26.0 988 |240 S71 eee sete tere a swre on| ae ba 
16.6 | 2,656 |188 4, 993 160 | 23.8 | 3,808 |188 7, 159 
29.0 145 |206 299 37 | 25.0 925 |206 1, 906 
22.0 6,556 |192 12, 588 547 | 21.0 | 11,487 |192 22, 055 
23.5 | 9,424 |196 18,471 | 1,790 | 9.5] 17,005 |196 33, 330 
17.0 | 10,795 |201 21, 698 403 | 11.0 4,433 |201 8,910 
15.0 7,590 |216 1B 394 See ee aims Seale mena ce alee eel semeees 
15.2 | 558, 449 |206.7 |1, 154,200 | 22, 406 | 16.0 | 358,651 |200.9 | 720, 423 
15.1 | 412,901 |202.8 | 837,237 | 17,832 | 12.5 | 223,754 |197.0 | 440, 875 
13.8 | 480,553 |162.7 | 781,906 | 17,607 | 8.8 | 155,765 |152.8 | 238, 062 
16.3 | 673,947 | 94.7 ] 638,149 | 19,161 | 18.4 | 351,854 | 86.4 | 304, 154 
19.0 | 684,990 | 98.6 | 675,623 | 17,533 | 11.8 | 206,027 | 98.6 | 203, 057 
16.5 | 523,561 | 82.9 | 433,995 | 18,485 | 13.0 | 239,819 | 73.4 | 176,127 
15.1 | 399,919 | 80.9 | 323,572 | 19,243 | 17.2 | 330,348 | 70.1 | 231, 708 
14.8 | 430,656 | 88.0 | 379,151 | 20,381 | 9.4 | 190,682 | 86.0 | 163, 912 
15.9 | 434,142 | 88.1 | 382,318 } 18,352 | 11.0 | 200,979 | 88.9 | 178, 733 
15.5 | 419,733 |102.4 | 426,184 | 17,111 | 15.4 | 263,646 | 92.5 | 242, 496 
14.4 | 437,908 | 93.7 | 410,330 | 17,208 | 13.2 | 226,694 | 91.1 | 206, 496 
14.6 | 409,442 | 88.2 | 361,217 | 17,079 | 13.2 | 224,645 | 86.0 | 193, 220 
16.7 | 492,888 | 68.3 | 336,485 | 17,706 | 13.7 | 242,373 | 63.5 | 153, 898 
14.3 | 428,463 | 78.2 | 334,987 | 17,990 | 14.7 | 264,517 | 69.3 | 183, 386 
12.4 | 332,935 | 97.8 | 325,611 | 17,209 | 12.8 | 219, 464 | 84.2 | 184,879 
12.3 | 399,867 | 71.6 | 286,243 | 16,954 | 14.0 | 237,955 | 65.9 | 156, 782 
14.4 | 411,789 | 64.8 | 266,727 | 17,621 | 14.7 | 258,274 | 60.2 | 155, 497 
15.2 | 458,835 | 66.1 | 303,227 | 19,656 | 14.7 | 289,626 | 56.7 | 164, 133 
13.3 | 350,025 | 638.3 | 221,668 | 16,259 | 10.6 | 172,204 | 59.1 | 101, 847 
11.5 | 291,706 | 63.0 | 183,767 | 19,235 | 13.3 | 255,598 | 58.1 | 135,778 
14.9 | 382,492 | 62.2 | 237,736 | 18,310 | 16.0 | 292,657 | 53.0 | 155, 034 
14.1 | 323,616 | 85.1 | 275,328 | 16,539 | 12.5 | 206, 533 | 74.2 | 158, 224 
11.8 | 267,934 | 77.0 | 206,270 | 11,825 | 13.5 | 159,750 | 65.3 | 104, 328 
11.6 | 261,242 | 57.8 | 150,944 | 11,438 | 18.0 | 205,861 | 42.3 | 86,995 
14.0 | 329,290 | 49.8 | 164,022 | 11,364 | 11.5 | 130,977 | 47.2 | 61,880 
12.0 | 278, 469 | 56.3 156, 720 | 11,511 | 10.2 | 117,662 | 48.0 | 56, 451 
13.7 | 359,416 | 65.1] 234,037 | 12,345 | 12.7 | 156,531 | 56.3 | 88,075 
14.7 | 405,116 | 88.0 | 356,415 | 12,393 | 16.7 | 206, 665 76.0 | 157, 058 
10.9 | 255,374 | 87.5 | 223,362 | 12, 567 | 11.4 | 148, 890 77.4 | 111,411 


1 Census acreage and production. 
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Taste 18.—Winter and spring wheat: Yield per acre in States producing both, for 10 


WINTER WHEAT. 


Yield per acre (bushels). 


State. 

1910 1913 1915 1916 1917 | 1918 
ae Sl pen tama 21.0 18.0 
sl Sees 22.0 19.0 
PP See) Cat omen 18.5 | 21.0 
eet) Sa ea 18.5 | 21.5 
See) AA 18.0 14.0 
23.0} 19.0| 24.0] 22.0 

19.5 14.0 18.0 20.0 

21.5 18.5 17.5 20.5 

Baie mom Siteete ain 15.3 17.2 
South Dakota.--.....- e555) 9.0 20.5 | 18.5] 14.0] 17.0 
Nebraska, 16.5 18.6 18:54 20.0 1) 32.04 5 dace 
ICATISAS £52. 4-- 14.2 13.0 Y2.5 (32.0) 12-2 14.1 
MON tana Ae... e e aeces 22.0 25.6 27.0 21.5 13.0 12.0 
Wyoming 25.0 25.0 26.0) 21.0 | 20.0 | 24.0) 
Colorado.... 23.0 21.41 26.0 | 20.0} 23.0 16.5 
New Mexico 20.0 18.6 22.0 16.5 10.0 10.0 
oe eeece 20.5 23.0 25.0 20.0 14.0 |; 16.6 
Nevada..s2) -esereeeae 24.0 23.0 26.0 24.5 26.0 29.0 
UG in creas PE 27.4 29.0 24.0 18.0 22.0 
Washington - - Pere 20.5 27.0 27.6 2.51 25) Bach 
Onegonin. 2 of saeeusene ke 23.7 21.4 24.0 23.0 i SF 17.0 
United States... 15.9 16.5 | 16.3} 13.8] 15.1] 15.2 


South Dakota-.-........ 
Nebraska 
FGAMISAS 3. So5 ce PR 
Momtamiae. a -as-asseece 


RN OMI Oa ene cee 
Colorado 


MoianOss-.4-e.e 2. 
Washington .--....... 
CO 20) ee ae 


United States... 


21.0 | 20.0 

Ree se 21.5 

20.0 | 23.0 

25.0 | 26.9 

47.7} 18.4 

21.2 | 24.6 

17.5 | 21.0 

21.5 | 18.0 

9.0] 15.6 

-9 12.8 4.0 9.0 9.0} 17.0 6.3 | 14.0] 19.0 
2 13.9 | 10.0 12-0.) 11.5) 16:0)). 12-5 7 16.5 | a9 
9 8.4 4.2 8.5] 15.0] 12.0] 10.5 6.0 8.0 
-4 22.0} 25.2 21.5 | 17.0 | 26.0] 18.0 9-0) | 1265 
sak 25.0 | 26.0 25.0 | 22.0} 27.0] 22.0] 22.0] 26.0 
Dt 21.9} 19.5 21.0 | 22.5] 21.0] 19.5] 22.0] 20.0 
20: 20.0} 20.5 19.0 | 23.0] 22.5] 21.5] 18.0] 24.0 
fi) 25.3} 27.0 28.0 | 25.0} 28.0] 25.0] 25.0] 23.8 
8 29.0 | . 32.5 31.0 | 30.0] 32.0] 31.5] 28.0] 25.0 
9 20.4) 29.0 28.0 | 24.0] 26.5) 23.5] 22.0] 21.0 
Ail 14.5} 19.5 19.0 : 22.2 | 21.5} 13.6 9.5 
2 180) 2%. % 19.5 LILO} 2350 jf) - 11.01 1 Ao 
4 11.0 9.4 13.0 18.4 8-8} 12.5.) 16.0 


li i li Be eae ae 
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TasLE 19.—Wheat: Acreage, production, and total farm value, by States, 1917 and 1918. 


44a a Total value, basis Dec. 
Thousands of acres, | Production eoceieds 1 price (thousands of 
of bushels. dollar 
State. Lee 

1918 1917 1918 1917 1918 1917 
Mating Seer Sere ae co ceach bes ceherad 23 16) 506 154 1,199 362 
WARM OUIUES Seen gh ta arcieh passes ns 18 6 396 120 915 283 
Newevork .....- Beet A hh a | 430 420 7, 840 8, 820 16, 856 18, 522 
New Jersey .-..--.-- 100 89 1,700 1,691 3, 655 3, 602 
Pennsylvania 1,454 1,399 24,718 24, 482 52,897 50, 188 
Ie law aller nse oe sects! Ree). Seo 133 131 1,729 2,162 3, 838 4,497 
Maryland - 732 675 11,346 11,475 24, 848 23, 753 
Virginia. 1, 300 1, 200 15, 600 15, 600 34, 164 33, 696 
[Wiest Wareimigis See. 23. 2aSe Aaa 348 315 4,942 4,410 10, 922 ,570 
1,015 860 7,105 8, 600 16,342 20, 124 
205 165 2, 255 1,732 5, 863 5, ne 
356 244 3, 631 2,074 9, 658 6, 015 
2, 290 1,870 43,547 41) 140 92) 320 83,926 
2,353 1, 807 49, 427 33, 432 102, 808 67, 867 
2,774 1,650 60, 991 30, 850 126, 861 62, 008 
754 857 10,716 15,422 | 22, 307 31, 460 
406 239 9,837 5, 327 20, 166 10, 761 
3, 799 2,947 79, 710 51,611 162, 608 ee 

1,050 420 19, 650 8, 350 39, 30! A 
3, 092 1, 896 53, 154 28) 971 108, 966 56, 493 
Niourhs Dakotienmee =. 258 fee 7,770 7,000 101,010 56, 000 205, 050 112, 000 
Sout Dakotses-oc¢ 0:12.29 4 3,765 3, 200 71, 305 44, 800 141, 896 87, 808 
BV es Mant oo See on OE Soe es 3, 828 997 43,141 13, 764 84, 988 26, 840 
iene Sales C= een i on 7, 248 Bay 102, 008 45, 443 202, 996 89,977 
Ta RUG. ae ee ee eee ee 933 750 12,129 9, 000 25, 956 19, 080 
BINOMNMES SEG = She eter ia ale ath oe ole =e 750 500 7,500 4,600 16, 050 10, 212 
PAW Denn ee ee ne ae Se Se ne 140 93 1, 330 930 3, 258 2,511 
MASSISSIDOI. comm une ehe Ue coh 30 14 495 210 1, 238 630 
BOs oo es ea be he wae oe aR 892 1, 350 8,920 16, 200 19,178 34,020 
Oilinonmeme ee Fee es 2,611 3, 100 32, 899 35, 650 66, 127 69, 161 
PAT UPN SAN Sete te afer ee SS oan Set = 254 195 3,048 3,120 6, 309 6, 271 
IMiGTipo ee ens, cote Ctr chan ou 2, 062 1,727 25, 434 17, 963 49, 342 34) 489 
WY GEIR Spo tte Ses Sno gaia ale 260 203 6, 600 4,306 12,474 8,612 
Walorado® aaeee ante ae a Sem 742 600 13, 335 13,536 26, 003 26, 124 
.w Mexico 213 203 3,334 2,582 7,001 | 5, 551 
ee i: 38 33 988 ” 325 2371 1,732 
WEE ANN SS canta ate Ae Das hare, Sip ico sae 320 296 6, 464 5, 640 12,152 10,039 
Nevada 42 41 1,070 1,140 2, 205 2,052 
IEC ofan cee oe cit eee een oe ee 845 756 18, 043 15, 332 34, 643 27, 904 
Wasaington....- ee ea aan 2,191 1, 855 26, 429 29, 218 51, 801 56, 391 
@recon! = shee waseesk es 1,038 863 15, 228 12, 548 30, 608 22, 838 
(CEIMGI aime 6 Seis Aer nee 506 375 7, 590 7, 425 16, 394 14, 850 
Umited States: ...--.22.e<2- 59,110 | 45,089 917, 100 636,655 | 1,874,623 | 1,278,112 
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TaBLE 20.—Wheat: Production and distribution in the United States, 1897-1918. 
[000 omitted.] 


ies Stock on Shipped 
Old stock Total farms = 
Year. oe Weight supplies. Mar. 1 piece ads 
Peaeies Quantity. per Quality. following. 

bushel. SrOwa: 

Bushels. Bushels. | Pounds. | Per cent.| “Busheis. Bushels. Bushels. 
23, 347 530, 149 57,1 553, 496 121,320 269, 126 
17, 839 675, 149 692, 988 198, 056 398, 882 
64, 061 547, 304 611, 365 158, 746 305, 020 
50, 900 522, 230 573, 130 128, 098 281, 372 
30, 552 748, 460 779, 012 173, 353 Bi2sae 
52, 437 670, 063 722, 500 164, 047 388, 554 
42, 540 637, 822 680, 362 132, 608 369, 582 
36, 634 552, 400 589, 034 111, 055 302, 771 
24, 257 692, 979 717, 236 158, 403 404, 092 
46, 053 735, 261 781, 314 206, 642 497, 253 
54, 853 634, 087 58. 2 89.9 688, 940 148, 721 367, 607 
33, 797 664, 602 58.3 89.4 698, 399 143, 692 393, 435 
15, 062 683, 379 57.9 90. 4 698, 441 159, 100 414, 166 
35, 680 635, 121 58.5 93.1 670, 801 162, 705 352, 906 
34,071 621, 338 57.8 88.3 655, 409 122, 041 348,739 
23, 876 730, 267 58.3 90. 0 754, 143 156, 471 449, 881 
35, 515 763, 380 58.7 93. 2 798, 895 151, 795 411,733 
32, 236 891, 017 58. 0 89.7 23, 253 152, 903 541,193 
28,972 | 1,025, 801 57.9 88.4] 1,054,773 244, 448 633, 380 
74,731 636, 318 57.1 87.0 711, 049 100, 650 361, 088 
15,611 636, 655 58.5 92. 4 652, 266 107, 745 325, 500 
8, 063 917, 100 58. 8 93.1 925, 163 129, 258 588, 333 
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TABLE 21.—Wheat: Yield per acre, price per bushel Dec. 1, and value per acre, by States. 


State. 


Calli sean 


‘ Val 
Yield per acre (bushels), Farm price ae bushel oe dane 
(eens), (dollars). 
od ene gs 
ae Be Boj 
! er 
Bot - ie Bo 
1o!/|Q i=) ian! a boc st Ne} i) i ao 1o| a Us We} i ice} o co 
SshSlRlSISlISISISISIS/Slohislal ala] sa ir ls 
24, 3/25. 5/29. 7/21. 0/23. 5/25. 5)27. 0.28, 0)27. 014. 0/22. 0] 141) 109) 112) 187) 235) 237/39, 26152, 14 
25s 8 25. 0/29. 3/27. 8/25. 0/24. 5/29. 0:30. 0/25. 0/20. 0/22. 0) 136] 100] 107] 165} 236) 231/40. 07/50. 82 
20. 8,21. 0/23. 7/19. 5/16. 0/20. 0)22. 5/25. 0/21. 0/21. 0/18. 2) 130) 108} 101} 168} 210) 215/33. 61/39. 13 
18. 4/17. 9118. 5)17. 4/18. 5/17. 6/18. 0/20. 0/20. 0.19.0,17.0) 130) 109} 106} 164) 213) 215/30. 13/36. 55 
17. 3/17. 0\17. 8/13. 5)18. 0/17. 0/18. 1/18. 5/19. 0/17. 517. 0} 127] 104) 104] 162) 205) 214/28. 22/36. 38 
16. 0/14. 0117. 0/16. 7/17. 5)14. 5/20. 5/15. 0/15. 0/16. 5/13. 0} 128] 109] 109] 162! 208] 222'25. 23|28, 86 
16. 2/14. 5/17. 4/15. 5]15. 0/13. 3/21. 5/16. 1/16. 0/17. 015. 5] 128] 106} 105} 171) 207] 219)27. 24/33. 94 
12. 7|11. 2)12. 8/12. 0/11. 6/13. 6/14. 5/13. 8/12. 7/13. 0)12.0} 132} 108) 108} 165) 216) 219/21. 18)26. 28 
(3. 7|13. 0}12, 5}11. 5)14. 5/13. 0/15. 0/15. 0/14. 5/14. 0/14. 2) 133] 108] 108} 160} 217} 221/23. 47/31. 38 
10. 2} 9. 5)11. 4/10. 6) 8. 9/11. 7/12. 0/10. 9/10. 5/10. 0} 7.0] 143] 117] 120] 176) 234] 230/17. 02|16.10 
10. 8/10. 0/11. O)11. 41 9. 2/12. 3/14. 5/10. 8/10. 6/10. 5111.0] 167} 145) 138! 189) 290] 260/22. 13/28. 60 
10. 7|10. 0/10. 5/12. O} 9. 3)12. 2|12. 1]11. 0/11. 4) 8. 5/10. 2) 164) 134] 129] 186) 290] 266/20. 68]27. 13 
16. 7|15. 9/16. 2/16. O} 8. 0/18. 0/18. 5/20. 3/13. 5/22. 0/19. 0] 128} 105] 104] 169) 204) 212/29. 70/40. 28 
15. 8/15. 3/15. 6/14. 7] 8. 0/18. 5|17. 4/17. 2)12. 0/18. 5/21. 0) 125) 103} 102} 169) 203] 208/27. 40/43. 68 
16. 5/17. 4/15. 0/16. 0} 8. 3/18. 7|18. 5)19. 0/11. 0/18. 7/22. 0) 123) 101) 100} 165) 201) 208/27. oie 76 
17. 0:18. 8/18. 0/18. Q)10. 0/15. 3/19. 7/21. 3/16. 6/18. 0/14. 2} 126) 103) 101) 167) 204! 209/27. 18/29. 68 
19. 9/19. 5/19. 3)15. 9/19. 0/19. 3)19. 1/22. 7/17. 6/22. 3/24. 2} 120) 100} 95} 160] 202) 205/32. 70/49. 61 
14, 8/16. 816. 0/10. 1/15. 5}16. 2/10. 6/17. 0} 7. 6/17. 5}21. 0} 119} 102} 90} 162) 202] 204/23. 32:42. 84 
18. 8/17. 0/21. 0/16. 4/19. 8/20. 6/18. 6/20. 0/16. 3/19. 9)18. 7] 116) 96} 87) 156/ 199] 200)27. 55)37. 40 
14. 0/14. 7/13. 8/15. 7/12. 5/17. 1/17. 0/12. 3} 8. 5/15. 3)13.0) 122) 98) 98] 165) 195) 205/19. 84/26. 65 
11. 1/13. 7] 5. 0} 8. 0/18. 0/10. 5/11. 2/18. 2) 5.5} 80/13. 0] 116) 101) 87] 152) 200) 203/15. 58)26. 39 
12. 0/14. 1/12. 8} 4. 0/14. 2} 9.0} 9. 1/17. 1] 6..8)14.0)18.9/ 114) 94] 86) 150; 196) 199/19. 70137. 61 
16. 5|18. 8/16. 2/13. 4/17. 6/17. 9/18. 6/18. 3/19. 4/13. 8/11. 3] 113) 95] 84] 160) 195) 197/22. 65)22. 26 
13. 9/14. 4/14. 1/10. 7/15. 5/13. 0/20. 5/12. 5/12. 0/12. 2/14. 1] 117) 95} 89) 164] 198] 199/20. 50)28. 06 
12. 2/11. 8/12. 8/12. 7|10. 0/13. 6/16. 5/11. 0} 9. 0/12. 0/13. 0} 129) 103} 105) 166) 212) 214/19. 35|27. 82 
11. 1,16. 4/11. 7/11. 5/10. 5)12. 0/15. 5/10. 5) 9. 5) 9. 2)10.0) 132) 105; 108) 169; 222) 214/17. 10/21. 40 
11. 0/10. 5/12. 0/11. 5/10. 6/11. 7/13. 0/12. 0} 9. 5/10. 0) 9.5) 154) 126) 125) 185} 270] 245/19. 85/23. 28 
- 211. . 0112. 0/12. 0/14. 0/13. 0/20. 0/15. 0/15. 0)16. 5) 148) 125) 105) 175) 300] 250/29. 95/41. 25 
8 9. 4/15. 0/17. 5/13. 0/15. 5/11. 0/12. 0/10. 0} 131) 99] 107] 173] 210} 215/19. 04/21. 50 
4 8. 0/12. 8/10. 0/19. 0/11. 6] 9. 7/11. 512.6} 118] 92) 89) 167] 194) 201/18. 33/25. 33 
0 10. 5/10. 0/13. 0/13. 0/12. 5} 8. 0/16. 0/12. 0} 125) 99 101) 163) 201] 207/19. 11/24. 84 
8 28. 7/24. 1123. 8)20. 2/26. 5/19. 3/10. 4/12.3] 110) 91) 78} 161) 192) 194/22. 79/23. 86 
= A 26. 0/28. 7/25. 0/22. 9/26. 5/21. 6/21. 2/25. 4) 114) 89) 78) 145) 200) 189/32. 60/48. 21 
4 18. 9/24. 2/21. 0/23. 8/24. 2/f9. 8/22. 6/18. 0} 112 7; 80) 150) 193} 195)29. 70/35. 10 
. 0. 22. 9120. 9]18. 8/24. 2/22. 2/18. 6/12. 7/15. 7) 126) 90} 90) 150) 215) 210/25. 99/32. 97 
26) 99. 6/30. 7/32. 0:28. 0/28. 0/29. 0/25. 0/26. 0) 141) 125) 115) 150) 210) 240/45. 12/62. 40 
1 /22, 325. 7/24. 2/25. 0/25. 7/21. 2/19. 1/20. 2} 108} 86) 86} 152} 178] 188/29. 56/37. 98 
2 28. 3/29. 2127. 7/29. 6/29. 6/28. 9/27. 8/25. 5| 121| 95) 95} 140] 180] 206)39. 85/52. 53 
. 7/27. 8/22. 6130. 7/28. 6/27. 6/26. 2/28. 0/23. 8/20. 3/21. 4) 104) 87) 80) 146 “182 192/31. 60/41. 09 
. 0/23. 2/16. 9/22. 7/23. 5)23. 2/23. 5/25. 7/23. 7/15. 8/12. 1 110} 100) 82} 148} 193) 196/26. 53/23. 72 
E 4 20. 2/29. 1/21. 0/25. O|21. 0/20. 8/22. 2/23. 0/14. 5/14. 7] 111) 102} 84) 145) 182] 201;25. 83)29. 55 
16. 5/14. 0/18. 0/18. 0/17. 0/14. 0/17. 0/16. 0/16. 0/19. 8/15. 0] 125) 104) 95) 152] 200) 21625. 84)32. 40 
14. 9/15. 8113. 9/12. 5/15. 9/15. 2/16. 6/17. 0/12. 2/14. 1/15. 5/118. 7/98. 6/91. 9/160. 3/200. 8/204. 422, 81/31. 71 


1 Based upon farm price Dec, 1. 
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Tapin 22.— Winter and spring wheat: Condition of crop, United States, on first of months 
named, 1890-1919. 


Winter wheat. Spring wheat. 
= Decem- 

Year. ber of When When 
pre- | April. | May. | June. | har- | June. | July. Autust.} har- 
vious vested. vested, 
year 

Pact. oP: 6h WEES CEN PPE: | PCEN, Es ce hPa ct | ate 

81.0 80.0 78.1 76.2 91.3 94.4 83.2 79.7 
96.9 97.9 96.6 96.2 92.6 94.1 95.5 97.2 
81.2 84.0 88.3 89.6 92.3 90.9 87.3 81.2 
77.4 75.4 75.5 0 ex 86.4 74.1 67.0 68.9 
86.7 81.4 83.2 83.9 88.0 68.4 67.1 69.9 
81.4 82.9 lak 65.8 97.3 40 102.2 95.9 94.9 
Teak 82.7 77.9 75.6 99.9 93.3 78.9 73.8 
81.4 80.2 78.5 81.2 89.6 91.2 86.7 80.8 
86.7 86.5 90.8 85.7 | 100.9 95.0 96.5 91:7 
77.9 76.2 67.3 65.6 91.4 91.7 83.6 4122, 
82.1 88.9 82.7 80.8 87.3 Don, 56.4 56.1 
91.7 94.1 87.8 88.3 92.0 $5.6 80.3 78.4 
78.7 76.4 76.1 77.0 95.4 92.4 89.7 87.2 
97.3 | 92.6 82.2 78.8 |- -95.9 82.5 eae 78.1 
76.5 76.5 Ua 78.7 93.4 93.7 87.5 66.2 
91.6 92.5 85.5 82.7 93.7 91.0 89.2 87.3 
89.1 90.9 82.7 85.6 93.4 91.4 86.9 83.4 
89.9 82.9 77.4 78.3 88.7 87.2 79.4 bye! 
91.3 89.0 86.0 80.6 95.0 89.4 80.7 77.6 
82.2 83.5 80.7 82.4 95.2 92.7 91.6 88.6 
80.8 82.1 80.0 81.5 92.8 61.6 61.0 63.1 
83.3 86.1 80. 4 76.8 94.6 73.8 59.8 56.7 
80.6 719.7 74.3 (BS: 95.8 89.3 90.4 90. 8 
91.6 91.9 83.5 81.6 93.5 73-8 74.1 75.3 
95.6 95.9 92.7 94.1 95.5 92.1 15-5 68.0 
88.8 92.9 85.8 84.4 94.9 93.3 93.4 94.6 
78.3 82.4 7022 rior 88.2 83.0 63.4 48.6 
63.4 oe 70.9 75.9 91.6 83.6 68.7 71.2 
78.6 86.4 83.8 79.5 95.2 86.1 79.6 82.1 

| | | 


TarLe 23.—Winter wheat: Per cent of area sown which was abandoned (not harvested). 


Year. Per cent. Year. Per cent. Year. Per cent. 

| 

r 
HOOD cece ee ame eee Teg 422) IN IG1a 2 ae oe ee ee Som 
LOOS FL oeae oe ete. cee 2.8 TOW LOE ae es Se ee pay 
NOOE 2. cele. Ree 15.4 13.7" [t VOIG= ee ee 11.4 
LOOSE: eso... 4.6 ROT aE nO ta snes 2 ees nae 31.0 
LOOG SS Ue. See ee 525 pi | a ee ee a ee ME | 

NOO07s Sn Bookie eee pre 3 4.7 || 


TaBLE 24.—Wheat: Farm price, cents per bushel on first of each month, 1909-1918. 


Date. 1918 | 1917 | 1916 | 1915 | 1914 | 1913 | 1912 | 1911 | 1910 | 1909 =o 
201.9 | 150.3 | 102.8 | 107.8 | 81.0 | 76.2] 98.0] 88.6] 103.4] 93.5{ 109.4 

2 | 164.8 | 113.9 | 129.9] 81.6] 79.9] 90.4] 89.8] 105.0] 95.2| 115.2 

-7 | 164.4 | 102.9 | 133.6 | 83.1] 80.6] 90.7] 85.4] 105.1 | 103.9] 115.2 

-6 | 180.0 | 98.6] 131.7] 84.2] 79.1.| 92.5] 83.8] 104.51 107.0] 116.4 

6 | 245.9 | 102.5 | 139.6 | 83.9] 80.9| 99.7] 84.6] 99.9] 115.9] 125.6 

-5 | 248.5 | 100.0 | 131.5] 84.4] 82.7] 102.8] 86.3] 97.6| 123.5 | 126.0 

.2 | 220.1] 93.0 | 102.8] 76.9] 81.4! 99.0] 84.3] 95.3] 120.8| 117.7 

-5 | 228.9 | 107.1 | 106.5] 76.5] 77.1] 89.7] 82.7] 98.9| 107.1] 117.9 

.6 | 209.7 | 131.2] 95.0] 93.3] 77.1] 85.8] 84.81 95.8] 95.2| 117.4 

-8 | 200.6 | 136.3 | 90.9] 93.5 | 77.9| 83.4] 88.4] 93.71 94.6] 116.5 

.O | 200.0 | 158.4] 93.1] 97.2] 77.0] 83.8] 91.5] 90.5] 99.9| 19.7 

.4 | 200.8 | 160.3] 91.9] 98.6] 79.9] 76.0] 87.4] 88.3] 98.6] 118.6 

| -3 | 200.8 | 125.9 | 105.2 88.4 78.4 87.4 86.9 96.5 | 101.3 117.5 
eee eee eee eee ae 
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0 “Océ oge oss | O°STe | Te GIS | 0°STS | STe €1@ | O°LTS | 6Iz L1G | 00% | 02% 0ZZ | 0°ES | Fe GZ | 0°62 | 6ZE 626 | 19qu1900 (T 
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“ST6T 
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‘8161-9161 Sutids W10Y}I0U T ‘ON 1 


O'ose | Ose Océ T'Stz | gee | fee | oes | Fete Tae | GES | 08s LIZ | 9°26 | $82 96 L°G8% | £982 0&% | 9°68 meee=-gaqe-Aqn ye. 
OSE | OSE | OSE | G'Zas | _kzs fsrz | foze | L'sez | 08% | Fes | 182s] Tee | 92% | 8'see | EGE G0PG | 40KG | TORS | 5 77 doqureo9 
O*Oce | OSE ose C'Gee | feze 822 TGZ | L°82Z | FES | TESS | G'LzS | 626 96 8 GES | ESET G O¥G | HOGUIOAO Ny 
O‘oSe | Ose OSE 91S | 22s TFes Tae | L'aee | $226 GEG | 8 ‘9S | 82S 926 8 GES | ESES BOR. | HOPG: |PYORG: iat Oars 1940400, 
o'oce | ose 0gs 0°8ZZ | 22% {92S T@Z_ | Z'0ZZ | Z2Z | 61% | 8'9ZS | 626 926 8 "GES | ESET G ‘OFS Ba ag “-sequieydes 
O*oce | Ost oge 6°86Z | SEs VEG TZU | 8 12S | 2S | FOZ | 6 Lze | FES 966 8 ‘SES | ESET GORG | L0G, | LOI li ie ee ee qsnany 
o0cs | Ose oss 6 GES | 88s Ges IGG | FES | 82z LIG | ¥ 6S | SES 966 Z ‘GE | EGES & VES ~-AIne 
o‘ose | ose ose G°O1% | Liz GIé C16 | G°L1Z | 616 LIZ | 002% | 022 066 0°92% | Lea GZ «| SBC | 626 | BEG |” ounf—ue ls 
o-ose | Oss ose O°LTS | LTS LTE | 0°STS | GTZ GI%@ | O°L1% | LIZ LIZ | 002% | 022 02% 0°L26 | L0G UEC e NORCO! ABE NRCC INE CAGs ten oe “"*""oune 
0°0ss | OSs ose O°LTS | L1@ L416 | O'STS | STZ GI@ | O'L1e | LIZ L1@ | 0°06 | 02% 0% 0°L66 | L6G LEB’_ | 0 '8SS Avy 
o-oss | oss oge O'LTS | LIG L1G | 0°ST@ | SIZ SIZ | 0°L16 | LIS LIZ | 002% | 02% 02% 0°L26 | Lee LEG | 0 826 
o'oss | O¢e ogs O°241% | Te, LIG | 0°SIS | SI¢ G1é | O'81Z | 616 LIZ | 002% | 066 022 0°L2Z | L0G L0G |: 0 83S 
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TaBLE 26.—Wheat flour: Wholesale price per barrel, 1913-1918. 
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Date, 


Cincinnati. 


Winter patents.) Spring patents. |Winter patents. 


Average. 


UDEV hs Ce re 
UuilyDecesa ee eee nn os 


1914. 


JEN cise d)it nyc ieee i eae Apart 
PUby—DeCc cle cose eet 


1915. 


Jan.—JUNE. 22.0. -52556 
Wily=Dediee. tee. o22-% 


Mant. JUNG sina csasac 


ATT OUS en ana tee eee 


Oetober. .<cens2esennas 


July—December. - 


Average. 


Spring patents. | Winter patents. 


.|Dols.|Dols.| Dols.| Dols. 


3. 25) 4.15)..... 4. 40 
2.90) 3.50)..... 4.40 
3. 20] 3. 50)..... 4.50) 
3.05) 4.90)..... 4.35 
4.75) 6.65).....1 5 
4. 65) 5. 65)..-.. 4 


4.50] 5.50|/.....| 5.45 
4.50) 8.75|--.-- 5.50 
7:25) S.75l 0 8.85 
7.75) 8.50|.....| 8.65 
8.00| 9.00)..... 9.2 
8.50/12. 50|...-. 10. 1: 
12. 00/15. 25|..... 13.5 
11. 00/13. 75]... 13) 

7, 25|15s25\-.. a 

10.50 11. 

9.50/11. : 


10. 70 11. 00/10. 73 10. 5: 
10. 80 11. 15)10. 91/10. 5¢ 


10. 80,11. 35/11. 10 
10. 90/11. 35/11. 12/10. 
10. 75|11. 35}11. 05 


7/10. 75111. 25,11. 0010. 75 


10. 70 11. 35 10. 98)10. 5é 


10.75 11. 25111. 00/10. 7: 


10. 75/11. 25/11. 00|10. 
10. 75/11. 25/11. 00|10. 7: 


10. 75 11. 25 10. 91/10. 6 


10. 35/11. 00/10. 60/10. 5 


10. 35/11. 25)10, 82)10. é 


10.95 11.25 10.89}10.: 
| 


| oom005 
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TABLE 27.— Wheat and flour: International trade calendar years 1909-18, 1916-17. 


(“Temporary’’ imports into Italy of wheat, to be used for manufacturing products for export, are included 


in the total imports as given in the official Italian returns. 


In the trade returns of Chile 


the item (rigo mote (prepared corn) which might easily be confused with trigo (wheat) is omitted. 
See “ Gencral note,’”? Table 11.] 


EXPORTS. 
[000 omitted. ] 
Wheat. Wheat flour. Wheat and flcur. 
Country. | 
Average| 1916 1917 Average! 1916 1917 Average} 1915 1917 
1909-1913) (Prelim.) (Prelim.) 1909-1913 (Prelim.) (Prelim.) 1909-1913 (Prelim.) (Prelim.) 
= | 
FROM— 
Bushels.| Bushels.| Bushels.| Barrels. | Barrels. | Barrels. | Bushels.| Bushels.| Bushels. 
Argentina, 89,102.) 84,321. |....-<s.- 5, 2 
Australiaie se ses c ee ce AL, O97 || Wd, 210qlreene secs 
Austria-Hungary . - - S0\ | peacoat sas eect 
Bel eiimieys Soca 19607 Se ao fs seal cone 
British India....... 48,781 | 23,986 |. o oc. cn 
BUlLearieeeeseecsene 8, SL0nl ee a. etc s are 
Canadas eis. x 74,247 | 191, 218 | 146, 874 
Chiles. pase ieees 2,005) Hes WAN Pore So ok | 
Germanyae soaceencs wD 1a race ocell are caiee | 
Netherlands. -...... 53, 397 UG ee ae S| 
Roumania.......-..- 49 LOG a eee rel sere| Ceraee atte 
gts ine eee 155, 752'| (8,056) meee oe 1,337 : a 5136 (Cot aes 
United States......- 53,316 | 154,050 | 106,202 | 10,443 14,379 | 13,920 | 100,310 | 218, 755 168, 841 
Other countries. .... 1G; PLOW) ae ce dolce Sete BH 2 Te |e ee en eee ee es Be 9 7h ome (ance 
Mots eeeeee 6220827] eee cee |e ene Ae as A UD oS a TAS ge (ey =e emia te 2. 
IMPORTS 
INTO— 
Peleiiimee ce eeeee 
raz ee ce. secu es 
British South Africa 
Denmark 
France... - 
Germany 
GneeCOls.. ao- shana 
tallies. -tescanoesce 
JASN. o.alcne 
Netherlands. 
Portugal 
Pale a eeeeeeeceies 
preset as Be opeoaee 
witzerlan AGEL acannon eee One eee ep eee oe ee 18, 885 21.971 tee 
United Kingdom. --| 192) 134 | 186,425 |-. 2221127 6,005} 5,646 |. 2 2222. 2197 156 | 217,476 |. 1227 
Other countries. .... D1! 7001 [ue eco eee a1 OG; ee eee enna yy | eee eS? a 
otal seees EE A 2) Me eye ata 23, 020" eae aee net eenee eee (iL UR STi Bape teeesy Me Sale >> 
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OATS. 
TABLE 28.—Oats: Area and production in undermentioned countries, 1916-1918. 
Area. Production, 
Country. 
1916 1917 1918 1916 1917 1918 
r 
NORTH AMERICA, 
a Acres. Acres Acres, Bushels. Bushels, Bushels. 
WintiediStatese soc oo acc acc 41,527,000 | 43,553, 000 | 44,400,000 (1, 251, 837, 000 1,592,740,000 |1,538,359,000 
Canada: 
New Brunswick... ...- 198, 000 190, 000 224, 000 6, 039, 000 4, 275, 000 
Oiepeceas mee ek 1, 073, 000 1, 493, 000 1, 933, 000 24,411, 000 32, 466, 000 
Ontario Rese rmttes es os h es 1,991, 000 2,687,000 | 2,924, 000 50,771,000 | 98,075, 000 
Minit GOM a2 esse see! Ls , 000 1, 500, 000 1,715, 000 48,439,000 | 45,375, 000 
Saskatchewan.........- 3,792,000 | 4,522,000 | 4,988, 000 163, 278, 000 | 128, 214, 000 
PAD GhER: oceans ee 2, 124, 000 2,538, 000 2,652, 000 102,199, 000 | 86, 289, 000 
Oberst es ud 374, 000 383, 000 354, 000 15, 074, 000 13,316, 000 
‘otal Canada. ..:3..- 10,996, 000 | 18,313,000 | 14,790,000 | 410, 211,000 | 403,010, 000 | 380,274, 000 
CN a ety eRe et ee 8) (2  eee OTR hy ieee emreee Meee on. ae 
EP oe Seen ern Pee Ue ewe ee See ee Ne ae ew | D6B2NGS ONE aos ae ee eo ee. eee 
SOUTH AMERICA. 
PATEOMOUNA. UNS... .bs08 ou lees 2, 565, 000 2,525, 000 3, 200, 000 75,280,000 | 31,781,000 75, 783, 000 
GHG a2 Ieee geve? 2 oe TACHI OME Soe & Seems | tc MORES ng A 6 SOO 000 Navn. one ee | eae aoe 
(Wiupmayeeren me aes 105, 000 142, 000 156, 000 25283) 000M: min926 000i =. cee aa 
ORL es. ee Ps OORT: ele Ate AAS Cee tf 33) 942 000 il)... ase oe | 5) ees 
i s 
EUROPE. 
Austria-Hungary: 
Sb ras Oe oe a EObS, ONC ee ea ES aerate of 457,625, 000 
nung yer Oper. 6,42, 004, O0N! | san St tele clccmaencis es 480,925, 000 |. 
Croatia-Slavonia. ...... et EG ON eg ee a eae 45,000, 000 
Bosnia-Herzegovina.<:-| §299,000 }...22,202222|-..2--.22.45 44,000, 000 
Total Austria-Hun- 
BATA SO, O00 cs onal Sanit anme Se 
Belgium Ue POR eee eke Oe ee ee 
Bulgaria. Mig BUG. OOOki er acto nae sees a cece cenene 
Denmark 51,656,000) | 37,658,000)... 2... aoe 
Finland be LUE 0 eee: eee | ee ey, Oe 
France 8 BT sto; OOO 23,0, 426,000! |. 5% ances ere 
Germany 4412, 400, 000 ne 
Peale eo ee. cee 26,076,000 } 33,889,000 | 41,636, 001 
Luxemburg 2,720, 000 2,015, 000 17459, 000 
Netherlands 22, 240, 000 18, 594, 000 17, 182, 000 
Norway 13,502,000) "94,501, 00001: «Sse ccran * 
ioumariay. jee kee: ee 28 9351000) tes ae <M 
Russia: 
Russia proper8......... 2S NED Sco ep, Se ete ees oe Se 843, 249, 000 
Olan. Sepee, oe ee Hof ORT OO te aetna ee Se a's en seb ie 5 84,412, 000 
Northern Caueasias 2, |4 2985, 000) Paeaee. 228 -2l'oe2 Le. te. 4 25, 267, 000 
Totalaee ope oe eae ae BS, Gre, COUN eee n'aisacatemam cea ans o= 952,928, 000 
SOU pie. Leo eee Sue deta PI 2 OO! | EE aS aiell sienna =< APA CM, OOD |Eoiceaooaye cots ei see Seis tee 
Spain are eines ee 1,398, 000 1, 425, 000 1, 507, 000 32,163,000 | 33,048,000 | 30,474, 000 
Sweden rrr tee. Be ca cores » 1, 954, 000 1,929, 000 1,785, 000 93,089,000 | 70,754,000 | 64,684, 000 
- 
United Kingdom: 
Ragland. ae See 15.862;'0005| 270135000 |=. --2-.---- 77,676,000 | 80,981, 000 
Wialesi-a-- ee see 222, 000 AG OOH Bee ae aoe oie 8, 237, 000 8, 678, 000 
Scotlands tne ease: 991, 000 Ot OOO eae sas4- 24 37, 362, 000 44,949, 000 
Treland 27. 26+ 5-Seeee- 1, 072, 000 DiA64 O00 se. Soe 2.5 52.774, 000 80, 119, 000 
Total United King- 
ORE. At Rossa. 4,147,000 BIOS | OOO Sirs sa batae aia 4 176, 049, 000 | 214,727, 000 
Watalieasee Wades. Fir WM ok eh cde BML OO Ic... sac. 20..|s-52e-abe nn 


1 No official statistics. 
2 Data for 1907. 


8 Galicia and Rukowina not included. 


4 Data for 1915. 


6 Data for 1913, 


6 Data for 1914. 
7 Data for 1910, 


8 Bxcludes territory occupied by the enomy. 
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TasLE 28.—Oats: Area and production in undermentioned countries, 191 6-1918—Contd. 


{ 
Ares | Production. 
Country. 
1916 1917 1918 1916 1917 1918 
| | 
| | 
ASIA. Acres. | Acres. Acres. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 
Cypruss. =. Sasssees--2-c oe Cy 7 Lessee 22-2 |-==---=----- BAOS OOO 1 neces nes 228 werttetcctee 
Russia: | 
Central Asia (4 govern- 
TGMpS\ON) 5045-5 See 3986. O00 dl somes a alee eee eee 13:16; 429;1000 |. econ be cee ee 
Siberia (4 governments | 
Of) Sees eae oa ee Ese Cat OU 008 ees eee es | eee 968,351,000 |. 22222 -~ eh eoeae eee 
Transcaucasia (1 gov- ‘ | 
ernment of).....-...- 2 OOO plier cea = ol eee or 236,000" fo oo. oer ee aie eens a 
Totalae Ces fee ee B04) COONS oe Stee ee ee Sh, 99.000 ieee nee ae |-----2--2--9 
Tay i ea. Nl ae RRR Gl BE” ESTE F 85-244:/000. |tex eee ae” 
AFRICA. | . E 
PAC ON ee sec ten so saccee aoe 536, 000 682, 000 588, 000 13,140,000 | 16,125,000 | 26,564,000 
APTS A oe eee Se eee eee 164, 000 | 124,000 | _ 148,000 2, 067, 000 3,996, 000 3,858, 000 
Union of South Atrica....-.- (@) 250, 000 (571) Bee Se 6,928; (00 oo ss 
otal ances eee 400, 000i. case ese Jeveeeeeeeeee 35; 207; OOO Nn <2 20 scans] omen 
AUSTRALASIA. 
Australia: 
Queensland ... 222... 268 (3) 2,000 £00, 000.1: :: <2 ee 
New South Wales.....- 58, 000 1,344, 000 1, 063, G00: 12-562 2 
Victories qencsseeee net 354, 000 9,329, 000 8, 259, O00 1-7 eee 
South Australia. 127, 000 2, 134, 000 1,840, 0004 Se Ss 
Western Australia... 104, 000 1, 538, 000 1, 689; 000 |. 2st eee 
asmania.s ota ces Sees 78, 000 2,189, 000 1, 005; GHB oe 
Total Australia‘. ._.. 722, 000 16, 539, 000 14, 018, 000 9, 850, 000 
New Zealand....-..---..-- 213, 000 7,653, 000 5,371, 000 4,943, 008 
Total Australasia. . -- 935, 000 24,192,000 | 19,389,000 |...-....-2:- 
Grand: total act cciveeft shee wexeecdle =e wees eee 4; 138; 050, 000 |. Sod ee 
1 No official statistics. 2 Data for 1915. 3 Less than 500 acres. 4 Including ‘‘Territories.” 


TABLE 29.—Oats: Total production in countries named in Table 28, 1895-1916. 


Year. Production. Year. Production. Year. Production. Year. | Production. 
Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. | | Bushels. 

1895. ...] 3,008, 154, 000 2, 862, 615, 000 || 1907....- 3, 603, 896, 000. |) 1913..... 4,697, 437,000 
1896....| 2,847, 115,000 3, 626, 303, 000 || 1908... .- 3, 591, 012,000 || 1914..__- 4,034, 857, 000 
1897....| 2,633,971, 000 3,378, 034,000 |} 1909....- 4,312, 882,000 || 1915..... 4, 362,713, 000 
1898....| 2,903, 974, 000 3, 611, 302,000 |) 1910....- 4,182,410, 000 |} 1916..... 4,138, 050, 000 
1899....| 3, 256, 256, 000 3, 510, 167, 000 |] 1911..... 3, 808, 561, 000 | 

1900....! 3,166,002, 000 3, 544, 961, 000 | A: eras 4,617, 394, 000 | 


TaBLeE 30.—Oats: Average yield per acre in undermentioned countries, 1890-1918. 


: Russia United 
=e United Ger- 5 Hungary > 
Year, Euro- d at Song 2.2 ing- 
Sian . oanya | Many.t Austria proper.i France. Baie, 
Average: Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. 
26.1 17.8 40.0 25.8 et oteenee 29. 43.6 
29.3 20.0 50.7 29. 8 30.7 31.6 44.3 
30.5 21.8 54.7 37.5 31.9 31.0 42.9 
31.2 15.1 55.7 34.1 34. 2 27.0 43.8 
23.7 19.7 58. 3 35.7 30. 0 31.8 45.1 
25.0 20.1 50. 2 32. 0 26.8 29.6 43.5 
28.6 D557. 59.0 37.4 33.8 34.1 45.9 
31.6 22.5. 51.3 31.5 26.8 29.8 44.3 
24.4 18.6 49.6 33.7 33. 8 30.8 41.5 
37.4 23.6 54.1 36. 2 31.1 31.9 41.7 
29. 2 26.3 61.1 39.3 34.6 31.6 43.0 
29.7 17.9 57.4 46.6 33.2 31.0 44.0 
37.8 22.4 36. 2 21.6 30. 4 29. 6 44.3 
au i SR ee scan Pcl Reyes apes ee , 30. 2 42.5 
Beh 6: [wicvate Se ise |= cose He is pr cel ea oaks Bl ee a 


1 Bushels of 82 pounds, 2 Winchester busicls. 
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TaBLE 31.—Oats: Acreage, production, value, exports, etc., in the United States, 


Notre.—Figures in italics are census returns: fi 


culture. Estimates of acres are obtained by 
the published numbers of the preceding year, 


estimates whenever new census data are available. 


1849-1918 


excep 


gures in roman are estimates of the Department of 
applying estim 


A gri+ 


ated percentages of increase or decrease to 
t that a revised base is used for applying percentage 


Chicago cash price per ; 

Aver- bushel, contract.! P aaeee Imports, 

= hl a inckading during 

ey A eld Produe- a be Following | °2tmeal, nee 

Nar crea beet Tne tion. ee ee, December. 5 fiscal yea 
per per Dec. 1. May. véar be= begin- 

acre bushel panieg ning 

Dee. 1. July 12 July 1,3 

Low. | High. Low. | High. : 

Acres Bush eee Cts Dollars. Cts.| Cts. Cts.) Bushels. | Busheis. 
TREN eee ool ae.- 146, 584, Die hi Aes eee 
sma. alow. Tee 6 hee nnn OD IES te eel. sg ow cha By 
1866. -| 8, 864, 000] 30.2} 268,141, 000| 35. 1] "94,058, 000] "36 |" “43"|""59'| "778 | "825, 805] "778; 198 
1867. .| 10,082,000} 27.6] 278,698,000} 44.5] 12379037000 52| 573/......|...... 122’ 554| 780, 798 
1868. -| 9,666,000, 26.4) 254, 961,000] 41. 7] 106, 358,000 43] 494) """563|"""62i] 481, 871] 326, 659 
1869. | 9,461,000) 30.5 288, 334, 000) 38.0] 109,522,000] 40] 443 463| 533] 1217 517/ 2, 266, 785 
1870. -| 8, 792, 000| "28. i] 247,277,000, 39.0) 96, 444, 000] 373)" "41 |" "474" "i 147, 572| 599, 514 
1871. .| 8,366,000} 30.6, 255,743,000| 36.2] 92)591}000| 303) 33} 343| 423) 2627975 535,250 
1872. 9,001,000, 30.2, 271,747,000, 29.9) 81,304,000) 233 254) 30 34 a4, 072 225,595 
1873. -| 9,752,000, 27.7 270,340,000] 34.6] 93,474,000] 34] 408 4 4} 812,873) | 101, 802 
1874. -| 10,897,000 22.1) 240,369,000 47.1] 113,134,000] 513) 54}| 574] 64h 1, 50 770} 1, 600, 040 
1875. -| 11,915,000, 29.7) 354,318,000) 32.0} 113, 441,000, 294 308) 288) 314 1, 486, 228) 121, 047 
1876. -| 13,359,000] 24.0, 320,884,000] 32. 4] 103,845,000, 313) 344, 374] 453 2, 854,128) 41, 597 
1877. -| 12, 826,000 31.7) 406,394,000, 28.4} 115, 546,000, 244/27 | 23) 27) 3, 5,479) 21, 301 
1878. .| 13,176,000] 31.4) 413,579,000] 24.6] 101,752,000, 198] 203) 243,30} 5,452,136) 13, 395 

1879. 12, 64, 000 28.7 - 761,000 33.1) 120, 33,000) 323) 364) 204) 344 : i 
fb oO. ght ae a Pu =m lawn aww we =p = alee ss =<] ame =< alla com = =| onan allem mecissiecs-lsmciccececs 
1880. _| 16,188,000] 25.8} 417,885,000) 36. 6| 150, 244, 000| 304)" "334" "36i)"""304]" "403; 904) "764, 413 
1881. -| 16,832,000, 24.7) 416,481,000, 46.4] 193,199, 000] 43) 464) 487/563] 625, 690) 1, 850, 983 
1882. | 18, 495,000) 26.4) 488,251, 000] 37.5) 182,978,000] 344 41] 38) 42), 461,496] "815,017 
ree 31° 301° 000 oF 4 253° 828° 000 orf 16175287000 20h oot 344] 37'| 6,203,104] 947310 

° Z =! - esis 7 2 $} ? 4) 
1885. 22, 7847000] 27.6| 629,409,000] 28.5] 17976327000 27] 29° 263] 295] 7,311,306] 149, 480 
1836. -| 23,658, 000 26.4) 624, 134,000) 29. 8} 186,138,000) 254/274 Bot 27} 1, 374, 635 139, 575 
1887. .| 25,921,000] 25.4} 659,618,000) 30. 4} 200, 700,000] 288| 30% j} 38] 873,080) 128,817 
1888. -| 26,998,000) 26.0} 701,735,000] 27.8} 195,424,000] 25] 26{/ 218 234) 1,191,471) 131, 501 

1889. -| 27,462,000 27.4 751, 515,000/ 22.9] 171,781,000] 20] 21 | 24y 107, : 
1889. .| 28, 321, 28. 9, 251, bibeda : F ar 
aol | 2575820001 28.9] 738304000] 31.5| 2327312, 000] 3ts| 334] a8] 333) 10,580°6ad| 47° 782 
1801 -| 25,582,000) 28.9) 738, 304,000) 31-5] 232,312,000) 314) 334) 28h 83)] 10, 588,644, 47, 782 
1802. -| 27, 064, 000] 24.4) 861,035,000) 31. 7| 209,254,000) 254) 31), 284 321] 2,700, 793] 40, 438 
De cet al ae ceed O37 000 De ne 317° 000 on 293, 273! 303] 1,708,824] 330,318 
Daas tion ae dl Gee ee 19.9] 163,655,000 168] 17% 18 | 19%] 15,156,618| 66,602 
Ne Cand ck | itr ae Ooo 7] 132’ 485,000] 1641 18%/ 16g] 18%] 37,7257083| 131 204 
1896. -| 27, 560,000) 25.7) 707, 246, 000] 18.7) 132,485,000] 16)) 18], 164) 184) 37,725,083] 131, 204 
ian. -| 32777000) 28 4| 730.907 000] 25.5] 186.405, 000 26 | 27i| 24 273| 33) 534) 362) 28) 098 
1898. .| 25,77 8. o| 25. 5] 186, 405, 3 73] 33, 534, 362 0 
OBIE cn i a aac 
135. -| 97° 3687 0001 20,6| 809° 126" 000” 25 8|” 308, 640, 000 21%] 228)“ 274|" “31 | 42, 268, 931] "32, 107 
ieee Pon eat. 5. 8| 736,809,000] 39.9 293,659,000 42] 481| 41 | 494) 13.277,612| 38,978 
102. | 28 653 000; 34.5] 987” 843; 0001 30.7) 3037585000 203] 32'| 33g 381 8,3817805 150, 065 
ADAG? cotiend os 4 784! Gow’ ool 34:1) ae7 66s 000] 34i| 38 398] 443] 1,960, 740| 183, 983 
1003 -| 3 849’ con| 32,1| 8942596” 000| 31,3| 27979007 000| 28i| 32 288| 32 8,394,692| 55, 699 
1905. . a 07” 000 re 953516. 000 29. 1] 277;048)000| 293) 323] 32%] 349) 48/4347 541] 40; 025 
8.21 30° 959° : 905, : ’93,000' 33| 353] 444| 483) 6.386.334, 91.289 
1906. -} 30,959,000} 31.2) 964905000] 31. 7) 306, 293, 000 Alpes ae ase an oe | 
1997. .| 31,837,000| 23.7] 754,443,000] 44. 3) 334,568,000, 46% 4] 524] 56] 2,518) 855) 383, 418 
es ea ay ee IR oe ce DAs les fice Pecan cbee a 
1909. .| § ; . 311, 007, 353, 000)... .- J... ea o-\neecaeleeesae|eee apalr  aaal caren ana ae 
ieee eg Be aoa ie) ae wk wy) Ba i 
19101... 37, Oo, . 7 Lod, ) . es ee ae By i BAL 7 740] 9. 622’ 357 

7 000| 463} 478! 504) 58 | 2,677,749] 2,622, 
1911. .| 37,763,000] 24. 4) '922,298,000} 45. 0] 414, 663, t H ay are od 

7 00; 31 | 31%] 35£| 43 | 36,455,474] "723, 
1912. .| 37,917,000] 37. 4|1, 418, 337,000] 31.9] 452, 469, 31 ; ee 

000] 37%! 408) 37 | 423! 2,748) 743/29, 973, 
1913. .| 38,399,000] 29. 2/1, 121,768,000] 39. 2} 439, 596, ; 74822, 273 628 

1000; 46%| 493/ 503] 56 |100, 609, 27 30, 
1914. .| 38,442; 000| 29. 7/1, 141,060,000} 43. 8] 499, 431, a FR 5 oA a a 
1915. .| 40,996,000] 37.81,549;030, 000] 36. 1] 559, 506, 000 1} 98,980, 481] 665, 314 
1916. .| 41,527, (00 30. 1/1, 251, 837,000) 52. 4 55) WB, 00) Baal os | ak LA ys BLT 
1917. -| 43,553,000] 36.6 1, 592, 740,000] 66. 6)1,061,474,000] 704) 8° 1/125, 134, 674] 2, 091, 077 

1918. .| 44; 400,000 34. 6 1,538,359, 000| 71. 0/1,092,423,000] 6: vt cecal peel Paella 


1 Quotations are for No. 2 to 1906. 


2 Oatmeal not included 1866 to 1882, inclusive. 


3 Oatmeal not included 1857 to 1882, inclusive, and 1909. 


4 Figures adjusted to census basis. 
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Taste 32.—Oats: Revised acreage, production, and farm value, 1879 and 1889-1909. ; 


[See head note of Table 4.] 


Average 
: — age Penni farm ae Farm value 
Year. Acreage. yield per roducticn. perbushel Dee. 1. 
he Mee Dec. 1. | 

Acres. Bushels. Bushels. Cents. Doilars. 

16, 145,000 27.9 450, 745, 000 33.3 150, 178, 000 
28, 321,000 28.3 891, 58+, 000 21.9 175,801, 000 
28, 102, 000 20. 4 572, 665, 000 41.6 238, 345, 000 
27, 694, 000 30. 4 838, 876, 000 30. 6 256, 814, 000° 
28, 023, 000 24.8 695, 287, 000 31.5 218, 954, 090 
28, 452, 009 23.8 676, 154, 000 29.1 196, 505, 000 
28, 362, 000 25.2 715, 559, 000 32.1 229, 538, 000 
29, 379, 000 30. 2 885, 900, 000 19.4 172, 186, 000 
29, 645, 000 26.3 789, 563, 000 18.3 143, 192, 000 
28, 353, 000 27.9 791, 591, 000 20.8 164, 886, 000 
28, 769, 000 29.3 842, 747, 000 25. 2 212, 482,090 
29,540,000 31.3 925, 555,000 | 24.5 226, 588, 000 
30, 290, 000 29.9 904, 566, 000 | 25.4 230, 160, 000 
23, 894, 600 25.0 778, 531, 000 40.0} 311, 374, 000 
30, 578, 000 34.5 | 1,055, 441,000 30.6 322, 944, 000 
30, 866, 000 27.5 848, 824, 000 33.8 286, 879, 000 
31, 353, 000 32.1) 1,007,183, 000 31.0 312, 467, 090 
32, 072,000 33.3 | 1,068, 780,000 Pes, 308, 086, 000 
33, 353, 000 31.0} 1,034, 623, 000 31.8 329, 142, 000 
33, 641, 000 24.0 807, 398, 000 44.3 357, 340, 000 
34, 095, 000 24.9 847, 109, 090 47.3 400, 363, 000 
85, 159,000 30.4 | 1,068, 289, 000 40.6 433, 869, 000 

| 


TaBLE 33.—Oats: Acreage, production, and total farm value, by States, 1917 and 1918. 


: Total value 
Production 5 Fy 
Thousands of acres-| (+housands of bushels). Prcpenretaetots io 
State. by ; 
= } 
1918 1917 1918 1917 1918 1917 
Maine.......- ee ae Cea i eee 169 120 6, 760 3,480 6, 084 2,958 
New Hampshire 24 17 912 646 793 543 
EV GEIL OTIE (vast ee aha ane 103 82 4,223 2,952 3, 801 2,509 
MassachusettSies =< teenie eres cane 12 7 480 259 437 210 
Rhode Island sees eae ee 2 2 84 62 “ 46 
Connechicn tras ssa caso eee enews 24 18 912 594 821 469 
Noa Y OL nee es ee eee 1, 260 1,200 51,660 42,000 43, 394 31, 500 
SGU CGS Wee gee so mene eee ee 85 75 3, 400 2,550 2,686 1, 785 
Rens yi Vane ae eee eee eee ae 1,210 1,150 47,190 40, 250 37, 752 29, 382 
ID Gla Wal Ol. cs sae soe Sl eee 175 128 152 100 
Marvlandi oat Sa Meee 60 47 1,980 1,457 1, 703 1, 093 
A Rh SE RE: 225 225 5,175 5,512 5,175 4° 630 
West \ irgimia....... 160 125 4,320 3,375 3,931 2° 666 
North Carolina 325 275 6,500 4) 400 7,020 4) 092 
South Carolina 500 400 11; 000 6, 000 12, 980 6, 000 
600. 550 12, 000 8, 800 14, 280 10, 296 
60 55 1,080 “770 1,242 "755 
0 1,800 1,775 79, 200 78,100 55,440 49, 984 
Indian: 2) 025 2) 022 85,050 84,924 56, 984 53,502 
Cis eens oes ct ee ee 4,508 4,600 198) 352 239, 200 132; 896 155, 480 
ATIGSEIEENT: BeBe pepe oo WI 2) det 1, 658 1,550 66, 320 55, 800 45, 761 
chigan iS . ; 35, 712 
APISOGRISIE SS boca Gn bere cena 2,364 2) 250 110; 162 99,000 73,809 65, 340 
} Minnesota ee) ee! eel 3, 282 3, 250 134) 562 120; 250 84,774 75, 758 
Towa. 2-2-2... ececee eset 5, 466 5, 412 229) 572 254, 364 146, 926 16), 249 
ISSO Cites eta em ee ices 1, 524 1, 480 44,196 | ° 59,200 30, 937 36,112 
INGRAM DPI ee a 2, 575 2,575 60, 512 38, 625 36, 912 
23, 948 
South Dakotseeerene rn Kee hack 2,160) 27138 84, 240 72, 692 49, 702 44 342 
Nebraska....2.2.02022020202000. 2? 531 3,038 56, 188 115, 444 36, 522 70, 421 
Kansas... 22.2. e eee 2,329] 2° 984 51, 238 70, 804 37, 404 45,315 
IL ILO See ae ati 400 310 9, 600 8, 060 8, 640 6, 126 
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TABLE 33.—Oats: Acreage, production, and total farm value, by States, 1917 and 
1918—Continued. 


4 a Total value 
Thousands of acres. Production basis Dee. 1 price 
thousands of bushels). | /, 3 
States (thousands of bushels) (thousands of dollars). 
1918 1917 1918 1917 1918 1917 
pltoninessaes teen te Se ee 325 290 8,125 7, 250 7, 556 6, 018 
(NIST oie Ue eg a 428 420 8,132 7,560 8, 701 (eal 
IMISSISSID DM cehaciew elas ere Raga cian 280 300 5,600 5,700 5, 992 5, 358 
Woulsinnae a wnt ese Ta. 80 84 2,000 1,873 1, 980 1, 761 
React Sete oe Se 1,510 1, 425 | 22,197 37, 050 20, 421 30, 381 
Okishonae.: S228. FE ee 1,380 1,150 33, 120 26, 450 27, 821 19, 838 
PA amisasee- 28m. net cree Seo 442 340 1-271 9, 520 9,918 7,140 
Montana e'...te ee on. Sen 680 680 20, 400 13, 600 16, 320 11, 016 
RWivipUrin esses eee ee 285 263 11, 685 9, 468 9, 348 7,574 
Wolerndos=. . 255 ces See eck ce 293 293 9, 669 11,134 7,735 8, 462 
NewaMoxicolte.. 2 ee. eo 45 45 1, 260 1,350 1215) 1,134 
LNEWAC NEY > ean SR = Se ae 11 10 440 400 528 384 
(CR Sin as - eek tees gsi i 98 100 4,410 4,400 4,278 3, 740 
INE Cis a ee GEL nee one 14 14 532 560 628 538 
TRE Ase RE ee SR RS 1 ee | 237 250 9, 480 9, 500 8,911 2 Fe Bil 
Washington e120. -feco see.) 310 292 8,370 11, 242 8, 203 9, 106 
Orepon emer woe be 28 ee | 361 365 9, 025 9, 125 8, 664 6, 844 
Calitorniae +2 ee eo | 175 196 5, 600 | 6, 860 5, 264 5, 831 
| 
United States....2-.- 2.20 | 44,400 43,553 | 1,538,359 | 1,592,740 | 1,092,423] 1,061,474 
i 


TaB LE 34.—Oats: Production and distribution in the United States, 1897-1918. 


[000 omitted. 


Crop. Shi 
Old stock | Stock on mete 
Yi on farms | Total farms eount 
Ss Aug. 1. Weight sae) supplies. ; jen 1 Eee 
uantity. er uality. ollowing. : 
=; cf bushel. grown. 
fe — 

Bushels. Bushels. Lbs. PS ch: Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 
ICL gi dSge Mes t8 BE at Se 71, 139 698, 768 28.6 87.6 769, 907 2h 129) 204, 147 
HISOSEEE Ee Oe te SES. 44,554 730, G07 30. 5 84.5 775, 461 283, 209 193, 527 
TSOO se Eee ee ex 50, 537 796,178 29.7 89.5 846, 715 290, 937 223, 014 
LOO ae der oS- eee: 54, 214 809, 126 31.3 89. 2 863, 340 292, 803 242, 850 
THD ok 2a SS OS ee ee 47,713 736, 809 31.1 83. 7 784, 522 226, 393 143, 398 
2 etic eee ee 30,570 987, 843 30.7 86.7 | 1,018, 413 364, 926 258, 438 
Ae eS ee ee 73, 352 784, 094 31.0 79.9 857, 446 273, 708 223, 959 
ROUR Merce s see. anes 2 42,194 894, 596 29.7 91.4 936, 790 347, 166 261, 989 
OG et etree Be aces 55, 836 953, 216 31.5 92. 4 1, 009, 052 379, 805 277, 133 
OOD o5 ersten tee 67, 688 964, 905 32.0 88, 2 1, 032, 593 384, 461 266, 182 
NN OGT at SA ree ae. Geter. 3 68, 258 754, 443 29. 4 77.0 822,701 267, 476 210, 923 
NOUS She aan ee soes 2 37, 797 807, 156 29. 8 81.3 844, 953 278, 847 244, 444 
A Q0OLR cere a. See vk Sos 26, 323 1, 007, 143 32.7 91. 4 1, 033, 466 365, 438 329, 255 
TET aOR 5 ge ema 64, 200 1,186, 341 32. 7 93. 8 1, 250, 541 442, 665 363, 103 
AO eee Fe ee 67, 801 922, 298 31.1 84. 6 990, 099 289, 989 265, 944 
ACTON RR. 2 5 88. 34,875 | 1,418,337 33. 0 91.0 | 1,458, 212 604, 249 438,130 
GIS Rss. S252. 103,916 | 1,121,768 32.1 89.1 | 1,225, 684 419, 481 297, 365 
ROLES epee ect fs8 62, 467 1,141, 060 31.5 86. 5 1, 203, 527 379, 369 335, 539 
HOU AE Sat at due a ee 55,607 | 1,549, 030 33.0 87.5 | 1,604, 637 598, 148 465, 823 
1916 eee oe. 113,728 | 1, 251, 837 31.2 88.2] 1,365, 565 394, 211 355, 092 
ON erence dere sik Sn 47,834 | 1,592,740 33. 4 95.1) 1,640,574 599, 208 514, 117 
AISA Serica Sst eae 81,424 | 1,538,359 33. 2 93.6 | 1,619,783 588, 421 418, 480 
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Tapiw 35.—Oats: Yield per acre, price per bushel Dec. 1, and value per acre, by States. 


State. 


Yield per acre (bushels). Farm price per bushel 


Value 
per acre 
(dollars).1 


aver- 


10-year aver- 

age, 1909-1918. 
| 1909 

1910 

1911 

1913 

1917 

1918 

10-year 
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DD 
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22S Seusy peepE 


Rese 0 @ 23 058 


70 20. 46 30. 
67 19.15 28.14 
67 22.31 29.48 


69 19.26 27.60 
67.21.50 


/21. 80 26. 40 


89) 20. 93 24. 92 
120 33.90 48.00 
97\30. 05 43. 65 
118)33.77)44. 84 


94/24. 56 37.60 
98/24. 48 26. 46 
96 19.66 24.00 
94 23.66 30.08 


cs 


foz) 


8 


71.0 eae 


1 Based upon farm price Dee. 1. 
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TaBLE 36.—Oats: Farm price, cents per bushel on first of each month, 1909-1918. 


Date. 


DMOLACA te mses Gee eS 


Nowa OOoOI-1 
ADH SW GOS HO 


Lal 


1918 


1916 | 1915 | 1914 | 1913 | 1912 | 1911 | 1910 ee 

ge. 

9 .4| 39.1] 45.0] 39.1] 32.2] 45.1] 33.2| 42.8] 48.1] 45.0 
7| 55.2] 44.6] 50.1] 39.3} 32-4] 47.5] 33.1| 45.0 lh ayaa 
2) 56.9 | -42.7| 52.1] 38.9] 33.1] 49.8] 32.8] 46.0 1] 49.0 
9 259) 42.01) 53.4)) 30.5 |) 38.1] 62.0 | 32.3] 45.6] 53.2) 50.2 
0 -0] 42.6] 53.4) 39.5] 34.2] 56.0] 33.2] 43.3 sSalimio les 
1 -9| 42.1] 51.3] 40.0] 36.0] 55.3] 34.7.| 43.0 41 50.8 
3 S90] 404] 4637 || 38. 8il. 37.7 | 52.5 5} 42.1}. 56.2] 49.7 
0 .7| 40.1] 45.4} 36.7] 37.6] 44.3] 40.2 si Ho) |) Aer 
3 43.1| 38.5] 42.3] 39.3] 35.0] 40.4| 38.4 3] 45.1 
0 44.5| 34.5] 43.3] 39.6] 33.6] 42.5] 36.2 .0| 44.8 
2 49.0 | 34.9] 42.9] 37.9] 33.6] 43.8| 34.9 0] 44.8 
0 52.4| 36.1] 43.8] 39.2] 31.9] 45.0] 34.4 .2| 46.1 
7 44.0] 42.5 | 40.9 | 36.8] 41.4] 38.7] 39.9] 46.4] 46.8 


TABLE 37.—Oats: Condition of crop, United States, on first of months named, 1898-1918. 


- 


Year. 3 
nD bm 
S| 2 
= ee 
UP CEN Ens Cbs, | LE 
1898...-| 98.0 | 92.8] 8 
1899....| 88.7 | 90.0 
1900....| 91.7 | 85.5 | 8 
90S: - [185-3 |- 83.1% | F 
1902....| 90.6 | 92.1 | 8 
1903 ....} 85.5 | 84.3 | 7 
1904....| 89.2 | 89.8 


August. 


BASE. 
AMURROONS 
wPraIM~IHM MY 
AANWN NO: 


Pos 


86. 


When har- 
vested. 


Year. 


=O 
S 


OnNINrONOs 


nw sh 
S. a. 
= | ao . | ao 
: % | gS || Year. ; A | aS 
g. > Eb is 2 i = GoD. 
a} os] 3 |e" a lige eae” 
5 5 <{ = 5B 5 <q e 
Cle Welle cea Gee |e Crs FARCE Cbs te ACL ear. 
.--| 92.9 | 92.1 | 90.8 | 90.3 || 1912....] 91.1 | 89.2 | 90.3 | 92.3 
.--| 85.9 | 84.0 | 82.8] 81.9 ae 76.3 | 73.8 74.0 
..-| 81.6 | 81.0 | 75.6 | 65.5 eas 3 84.7 | 79.4 75.8 
...| 92.9 | 85.7 | 76.8 | 69.7 || 1915....) 92.2 | 93.9 | 91.6) 911 
..-| 88.7 | 88.3 | 85.5 | 83.8 || 1916....| 86.9 | 86.3 | 81.5] 78.0 
-| 91.0 | 82.2 | 81.5 | 83.3 || 1917....| 88.8 | 89.4 | 87.2] 90.4 
z 85.7 | 68.8 | 65.7 | 64.5 || 1918...) 93.2 | 85.5 | 82.8 | 84.4 
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OATS—Continued. 
TasiE 39.—Oats: International trade, calendar years 1911-13, 1916-17. 
[See “General note,”’ Table 11.] 


EXPORTS. 
[000 omitted.] 
Average 1916 1917 Average 1916 1917 
Country. i911-1913 (prelim.)| (prelim.) Country. 1911-1913) (prelim.) | (prelim.) 
Q = FROM— 
vey Bushels. | Bushels. Bushels. | Bushels. | Bus cls. 
ADP OTR a2 eerie 7g ere a eA ....|| Netherlands.......- 33, 814 Li ee 
BBE Wore sey cece Roumania....2-c6-. 
aivalale sca a dlacarettats sam Se Pyisdia cs cao ee 
72, 058 59,791 || Sweden. --....-.--- 
70 229 || United Kingdom... 
Dee eeee as pa aecica ae United States...... 
Beam eee Other countries. - -- 
oy, Soe ae 
2 ea. Pees Total 2fs.263- 
IMPORTS 
INTO— INTO— 


Austria-Hungry. .. 


United Kingdom... 
United States-.-..... 


BARLEY. 


TaB.LeE 40.— Barley: Area and production in undermentioned countries, 1916-1918. 


Area. Production. 
Country. 
1916 1917 1918 1916 1917 1918 
NORTH AMERICA. 
Acres. Acres. Acres. Bushels. Bushels. Bushel;. 
Waited States= 2. seces-+s see 7,757,000 | 8,933,000} 9,679,600 182, 309, 000 | 211,759,000 | 256,375, 000 
Canada: is . 
New Brunswick......-- 2,000 2, 000 7,000 45, 000 40000: kuck cee ves 
Quebaceas. 3 Reames 73, 000 166, 000 189, 000 1,456,000 | 3,064,000 |.........-_- 
CCR Gs ose cash cet 326, 000 361, 000 660, 000 7, 498, 000 1,191 000 nts. eee 
Mamitobaesesecsaesees 688, 000 708,000 }| 1, 103, 000 13.729::000.)|~ 15,9302 000))|-. 2-3 see 
Saskatchewan.......... 367, 000 670, 000 699, 000 9,916, 000 14,068, 0005S once 
Alberta sc<caesh oe aece ne 337, 000 472, 000 470, 000 9, 774, 000 10,386, 000 =.= ce ene 
Otheriuc ccaeeaewcaamece 10, 000 13, 000 25, 000 352, 000 379,000 |e ee 
Total Canada........ 1, 803, 000 2,392, 000 3, 154, 000 42,770, 000 65, OF8, 000 77, 290, 000 
Memicc. .- <2 ee eee Ca 5S ae oe 2100840, GOO" | aU ae se 
Total 2 ake nacelle ee ee ne ee 285,919, 000 |. meen at ee dhe ake, ae 
SOUTH AMERICA | i 
Piagonvitin. Jee oe 25S ee ys 431, 000 888.000 |peeeeeeeeees 5,430,000 | 2,165,000 |......-.---- 
CHG eae eee tc eee 121, 000 Q) [Erde RS SE BSc, OOM Nate oo cate we otc eee ee 
= 10, 000 LSIOOD) |e ee ---- 115, 000 120, DOG! | eck = ee 
TN ORSIOE ROS. ccc eee OMT iy em pee ea We eS OF GORT0008 | fo = «vee ol eae. See 


1 No official statistics. 2 Data for 1907. 
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TaBE 40.—Barley: Areaand production in undermentioned countries, 1916-1918S—Contd. 


Area. Production. 
Country. 
1916 1917 1918 1916 1917 1918 
EUROPE. 

Austria-Hungary: Acres. Acres Acres Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 
eAcrsiaiie it Bice See ene sk 2 SUN) ON | Serial Bee ae eee FO 38, 000) Isestne secs ae|pe oe ae ee ee 
Hungary proper.....--- 7S Sas OUD a eroeen se. cl. coy. eee. BOOP LSO O00 eases as ase s dll eee mee 
Croaiia-siivominwe. oe! S458 000 | Sete e. ole cence ences T4938 000;:|| esters sae o nee ceeeee 
iDosiia-Merzego vines: oo) © 268.000" |. os) Skool Lceecce esos A'S S000 SOOO) mice cece sal aa ee ee ae 

Total Austria-~-Hun- 
gary SOSSa CHOON Ee se ate ssteee|-ee seme es ane 

Belgium # 4,000,000 J... -.-.-.-.-. 
garla 14 OOO) | Sera eee ee 

Denmark 24, 477,000 | 17, 881, 000 

mland. 2. 9o2.- 52.5 26eeeh AU IRS UU OF Bee ce eoe cere 

oe Sop A 38, 268, op 39, 557, 000 

ermany. A4MO77000)}| sec ane eee 

halves see EA 11,041; 000 | 7, 422,000 | 9, 186, G00 

Luxembur: 125, 000 154, 000 136, 000 

Netherlands 2,498,000} 2,573,000] 2, 176, 000 

Norway 12: seen e ead F 3,415,000 | 3,000,000 |............ 

Roumania BUMOSS 1000! (Fe ack = 2 secant 

Russia: 

Russia proper 6 ......-- 22, O81 OOO Sea See came nel ears acess B00 12255000) | nas censors ison eees nlabiee 
1200) Pia Se Gee ee Oe BAP OSS O00 IN Se Be eee all see ci tee B99 3859) O00 seme oe emer sean emer 
Northern Caucasia. - ..- AF  AROHOOO? | eee 2 Fe cai Ne ees Goes = TD S20) MMO! eSB Mase ciliate eee 
Total Russia (Euro- 
PORTE) Oa. See et oa! Mie be OOO Mt ee See eels. ste eaee 455, S10 000 We samt cet lles eee senee = 

StSAON Dy ot Sh oe ete ae ae aR STO TOO | Sars eee eae ede AIDE 2504000 eect. = a mem ae lets rere 

Spat es eee Mee eee 3,885,000 | 4,086,000} 4,209,000] 86,863,000 | 76,747,000 | 90, 496, 000 

Sweden.......... Pe ere 421, 000 438, 000 452, 000 14, 621, 000 12, 263, 000 12, 947, 000 

United Kingdom: 

Bngland:: . lee. --22235- 1,245,000 | 1,365,000 |.........-.- 40,022,000 | 42,897,000 |......------ 
Wialese S 2oerc. .oey hi. 87, 000 5,000. ||. cee an,asce = 2, 731, 000 ed toh 0.0.00 | eee eases 
Scotlandks1.:.. ectecn. 170, 000 1594000 N\5-e55 52: 226 5, 340,000 | 5,816,000 |..........-- 
ireland) 6:3 Popes ese, 150, 000 HZ 400s | eScers- sare 6,474,000 | 75,796,000 |. .-.1-.--.2 
Total United King- | 
= LOT es ea. tie DAL 114521000 1|) 8H, 796,000)! 2en- cance 54,567,000] 59,290,000 | 65,029,000 
UNG | oteme et emeeoe LOPE Ge Ug epee eee seca eee oer eres Sols FB2s000 et iee ee eal. J See 
ASIA, : 

Brivish Undies see. ee- =. TO DANO! 850 MOON eee eee 147, 653, 000 | 155, 447,000 |.......----- 

Wy PUUSE Ss sees ceic epic amos (7) 2 Soi eee Saas eee ae 22000, OOO! oe act a8 ceem oailtieie eels sleet 

Japanese Empire: 

: apan... Be nes 3,075,000 | 2,888,000 | 2,721,000 | 89,336,000] 88,896,000 | 76, 052, 000 
WNOTIBOIR esas con ec eae 2OL0 CONE Se = SS aeseerge ees EA OOO ee aot wate ima nie i 
ACOPRE Aree see. aoe anes DSS 000! |e mec am: - | -2-—---s- =f Pe tel PAA U0 alle haere Is ete (eet Cee 

Total Japanese Em- 
TeIee = eae eee ee VOTER VOR Boe. oe emer Bek: eeee ree IAF ORS "OOO! tas aso cere Selecteer 

Russia: 

Central Asia (4 govern- 
MeNGS,O8)'...45 -.4-= == < CIS OR ONE Se hee See aete| Mee Sere ee CES Obs KUO UN aes hee sel] Seacrest 
Siberia (4 governments 
Cie ere con een ae PA sisa(h Ohya Get Sees |eaoe Renee ee Uda MIO UM hes emenceic ee Me ceeeace = 
Transcaucasia (1 gov- G 
ernment of) ..-..----- BPO: || este iemees «=o | 1= otere.o. mis iei=iP ZB OOO meee css sans stereos estas 
Mh al eee eee aoee ec BOOB A ONO | bese ges i alae tee alien ATOM ONGN (COs | Pees ea ene nce seca 
NOtal sees <P e= <isstaia=" 13, 192,000 |..------.---|-=--«------- Dies G80) QOOM ein xjaceian<4l|. 5-5-5 nne = 


1 Galicia and Bukowina not included. 


2 Data for 1915. 
3 Data for 1913. 
4 Data for 1914. 


5 Data for 1910. 
6 Excludes territory occupied by the enemy. 
7 No official statistics. 
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Tapie 40.—Barley: Area and production in undermentioned countries, 1916-1918—Contd. 


Area. Production. 
Country. | 
1916 1917 1918 1916 1917 
A A. 
ae Acres. Acres. Acres. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 
iM pening oe eae eels 3,009,000 | 2,839,000 | 2,794,000] 35,969,000 } 28,529,000 | 58,422,000 
D418 0] pane eee aS Aaa 439, 000 445, 000 336, 000 13, 161, 000 13, 598, G00 9, 871, 000 
ipistees Sees ees eee 1, 233,000 | 1,038,000 | 1,238, 000 4,914,000} 8,267,000 | 9, 186, 000 
Union of South Africa... -.-- 64, 000 57, 000 58, 000 Q@) 1, 000/000 [nn .ncee cen 
AN Nee Meer Tan ae A TABOO Wetted oat foe ee eee 54,044,000 | 54,394,000 |.-.--------- 
AUSTRALASIA, 
Australia: F 
Queensland .:........-- 1, 000 13, 000 8, 000 250, 000 
New South Wales. 6, 000 , 000 115, 000 73, 
Wietoriaz.- sc ssems - 61, 000 93, 000 |. 1, 735, 000 1, 800, 
South Austratia.......- 85, 000 104, 000 |. 1, 698, 000 1, 734, 000 
Western Australia... -- 10, 000 11, 000 131, 000 , 000 
Nasmanipute. tes. ences 5, 000 5, 000 116, 000 ‘ 
Total Australia....... 170, 000 230: 000 eee eS 3, 802, 000 4,080, 000 |-..---..-.-. 
New Zealand.........---...- 30, 000 30, 000 31, 000 820, 000 759, 000 833, 000 
Total Australasia. .... 200, 000 280) OOD) |e 4, 622, 000 4. 339) 000) los ae 
Granditotal £2 25. a: senate pees eae eee soo aclleerame to 1529, 081 00D Pao 2 ee ee es e 


1 No official statistics. 


TaBLE 41.—Barley: Total production of countries named in Table 40, 1895-1916. 


Year. Production. Year. Production. Year. Production. Year Production. 
Bushels. ~ Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 

1895... . 915, 504,000 |} 1901....- 1,072, 195,000 |} 1907....- 1, 271, 237,000 || 1913..-..} 1,650, 265,000 
1896.... 932,100, 000 || 1902....- 1, 229, 132,000 || 1908....- 1, 274,897,000 || 1914.2... 1, 463, 289, 000 
1897.... 864, 605, 000 |} 1903... .- 1, 235, 786,000 || 1909..... 1, 458, 263,000 || 1915..... 1,522,732, 000 
1898....] 1,030,581, 000 || 1904...-. 1,175, 784, 000 || 1910..-... 1,388, 734,000 || 1916..... 1,529, 031, 000 
1899... . 965,720,000 |; 1905..... 1, 180, 053, 000 |} 1911.._.. 1,373, 286, 000 

1900.... 959, 622,000 || 1906... -. 1, 296, 579, 000 |} 1912... -. 1, 466, 977, 000 | 


TaBue 42.—Barley: Average yield per acre in undermentioned countries, 1890-1918. 


. Russia United 
> United Ger- : Hungar - 
Year. Euro- J sary 2 : 
oe States. : ead 1 | many.l — proper.! Erane er 
Average: Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. 

SO ee See 23.4 13.3 29.4 St Oe eee ee 22.6 39.8 
25.5 14.3 35.3 26.3 23.4 23.6 35.0 
24.6 Tov 38.0 29.1 25.0 24.6 34.4 
28.3 13.0 35. 2 26.1 26.8 20.8 36.1 
23.8 14.2 38. 2 27.3 23.1 24.4 36.8 
35.1 14.2 34.9 25.2 21.3 22.6 34.9 
22.5 17.9 39.5 28.4 25. 1 25. 4 38.9 
22.5 16.3 34.4 24.9 19.7 23.5 34.3 
21.0 14.4 37.0 27.5 26.9 25.0 34.0 
29.7 16:2 40.7 29.7 26.9 26.1 33.1 
23.8 18.5 41.3 29.7 27.6 24.5 35.1 
25.8 1209 36.8 33.8 24.1 24.0 35.6 
32.0 14.7 28. 4 18.8 19:7 19.7 31.8 
23.6 23.8 33.0 
23.7 126.8 33.0 
PAS a ie Ody dare ee aN Pree cee al eel ah ye ee [ne wep 


1 Bushels of 48 pounds. 2 Winchester bushels. 
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BARLEY—Continued. 


TABLE 43.—Barley: Acreage, production, value, exports, etc., in the United States, 
1849-1918. 


Note.— Figures in italics are census returns; figures in roman are estimates of the Department of Agri- 
culture. Estimates of acres are obtained by applying estimated percentages of increase or decrease to the 
published numbers of the preceding year, except that a revised base is used for applying percentage esti- 
mates whenever new census data are available. 


Chicago cash price per 
Aver- bushel, low malting 
Ay- age to fancy.t Domestic mea 
" oe Produce | farm et Puneet Be Sia ea 
Year. creage. | yiel <5 rice value = ollowing |fiscal year} ,2*° 
Pe tion: eben Dec. 1, | Pecember. May. — |beginning tes 
acre, nae . July 1, Tully 22 
oy Low. | High.) Low. | High. 
Acres. |Bush.| Bushels. | Cents.| Dollars. | Cents.| Cents.) Cents.|Cents.| Bushels. | Bushels. 
Padua IS fo ce af Se 5, 167,000|..... Be, ie eae tere 2 ee SSeS ies 00 NRA ee eae 
GAT aes 20 eae sk Sete HE SRISAI TO) aR PRES (Se RSE ae NTE ESB nie ee (NRE ee Sg 
1866. .... 493,000] 22.9} 11,284,000) 70.2} 7,916,000, 59] 70] 85] 100]..........| 3, 247,250 
1867..-.- 1,131,000] 22.7] 25,727,000] 70.1] 18,028,000] 150] 180] 227] 250 9.810) 3, 783, 966 
1868. .... 937,000] 24.4] 22'896;000} 109.0] 247948) 000] 140] 170] 149} 175 9,077| 5, 069, 880 
1869... 1,026,000] 27.9} 28,652,000] 70.8] 20,298,000] 74] 85| 50| 62] 255,490] 6) 7077597 
EE eeee BS ee Se £9) 761000! 2-2 Wom, A ARRAN Sate NB. 28 A fais ER oot > Rael penary eed 
1870. oe 1,109,000] 23.7] 26,295,000} 79.1] 20,792,000 6s] so] 72] 95] 340,093] 4,866, 700 
1Siils ok 1,114,000] 20] 26;718,000| 75.8] 20,264,000/ 5531 64| 55| 71 86, 891| 5, 565,591 
1872. .... 1,397,000) 19.2| 26,846,000] 68.6] 18,416,000} 60| 70| 71] 85] 482) 410| 4) 044751 
ey een 1, 387, 23.1] 32,044,000] 86.7] 27,794,000] 132| 158] 130] 155 | 320,399] 4’ 891’ 189 
19742 2255 1,581,000, 20.6] 32,552,000} 86.0] 27,998,000] 120] 1293) 115 | 137] 91,118) 6, 255,063 
1875. ....| 1,790,000, 20.6} 36,909,000] 74.1] 27,368,000] 81] 88 | 623) 723) 317, 781|10,285, 957 
1S760o2 1, 767,000| 21.9} 38,710,000] 63.0| 24,403,000] 633] 683! 80 | 85 | 1,186,129 6, 702, 965 
ev 1,669,000] 21.4] 35,638,000] 62.5] 22)287,000] 56%] 64 | 463] 524] 3,921) 501] 6, 764, 298 
1878. --.-| 1,790,000] 23.6] 42,246,000] 57.9] 24'454;000| 91] 100| 64| 73 715,536] 5)720,979 
1879. .-.-| 1,681,000] 24.0} 40,283,000] 58.9] 23,714)000 86] 92] 75| 80 | 1,128,993] 7/135, 958 
Thy eee TOG TG” COLI ME ROD AUNG SAR Boe (cree SU Fa Cok 8 VO apn Qa (ROR cece 
1880. ...- 1,843,000] 24.5] 45,165,000] 66.6| 30,091,000] 100] 120] 95] 105] 985,246] 9,528, 616 
isin 1,968,000] 20.9} 41,161,000] 82.3] 33,863,000| 101] 107] 100} 100 205, 930] 2, 182, 722 
1882. .5_. 2,272,000] 21.5] 48,954,000] 62.9] 30,768,000] 79] 82! 80) 80} 433, 005/10, 050, 687 
gga ees 2,379,000] 21.1) 50,136,000 58.7| 297420,000| 62] 67| 65] 74] 724,955] 8'596,122 
1884. ._-. 2,609,000) 23.5} 61,203,000/ 48.7} 29,779,000| 53] 58] 65] 65] 629,130! 9,986,507 
1885. ...- 2,729,000} 21.4] 58,360,000] 56.3] 32,868,000] 62] 65] 58] 60} 252, 183/10, 197,115 
1886 ene 2,653, 000| 22.4) 59,428,000] 52.6! 31,841,000 51 | 54] 57 | 57 | 1,305,300]19, 355, 594 
IRR sees 2,902,000] 19.6] 56,812,000] 51.9| 29,484,000, 80] 80| 69] 77|  ’550,884|10, 831, 461 
1888... 2,996,000] 21.3] 63,884,000] 59.0} 37,672, 000]......|......[------[-.-.-. 1, 440, 321|11; 368, 414 
1889. 22. 3,221,000] 24.3] 78,333,000] 41.6] 32,614,000/ 58 | 58 |-.....|.....- 1) 408) 311]11; 332) 545 
TURE ASE 22 Ol SENSI 7, SBS: O00 Sen cece ce I SN te Ee ase 
1890. .... 3,135,000] 21.4] 67,168,000} 62.7] 42,141,000 973,062) 5,078, 733 
isoreee 3,353,000} 25.9] 86,839,000| 52.4] 45,470,000 eres: 2, 800, 075] 3, 146,328 
1892 3,400,900) 23.6] 80,097,000| 47.5] 38,026,000 65 | 67| 65 | 65 | 3,035,267] 1,970,129 
1893. ..-.| 3,220,000] 21.7] 69,869,000] 41.1) 28,729,000] 52| 54| 55] 60 5, 219, 405} ” 791, 061 
TOY eee 3,171,000] 19.4] 61,400,000] 44.2] 27,134,000] 534] 553] 51] 52 | 1,563,754) 2, 116, 816 
1895. .... 3,300,000] 26.4) 87,073,000/ 33.7] 29,312,000] 33] 40] 25 | 36 | 7,680,331) 837,384 
1988 ou 2,951; 000| 23.6] 69/695,000| 32.3} 22° 491,000] ~22| 37] 244] 35 |20,030, 301] 1, 271,787 
18076 ee 2,719,000] 24.5] 66,685,000] 37.7| 25,142,000] 253] 42] 36 | 53 /11,237,077| ”124, 804 
1898. -..-| 2,583,000] 21.6] 55,792,000] 41.3) 23,064,000 40 | 503) 36 | 42 | 2,267,403} 110,475 
1899. ....| 2,878,000] 25.5] 73,382,000/ 40.3} 29/594'000| 35] 45| 36) 44 |23,661,662| 189,757 
ISDE N00, 000! 8656| 119,695,000. facemeeee.. i. os\es--2-|s 202-5 Een eee 2 i I ae eee 
eres 2, 394,000} 20.4] 58,926,000] 40.9 24,075,000) 37] 61] 37] 57 | 6,293,207} 171,004 
1001 piss 4, 296,000) 25. 6| 109,933,000] 45.2} 49,705,000] 56] 63] 64] 72 8,714, 268] 57, 406 
1902. ...-| 4,661,000, 29.0 134,954,000] 45.91 61,899,000 36] 70] 48) 56/ 8,429,141! 56,462 
1903. ....| 4,993,000] 26. 4| 131,861, 00¢] 45.6| 60,166,000, 42] 613] 38] 59 /10,881,627| 90,708 
1904. ....| 5,146,000 27.2] 139749, 000] 42.0] 58,652,000] 38| 52| 40] 50 |10,661,655} 81,020 - 
5. ....| 5,096,000 26.8] 136,551,000] 40.5] 54,993,000 37] 53] 42] 594/17, 729,360 18, 049 
ae “| 6,324; 000] 28.3] 178,916,000] 41.5] 74,236,000 41| 56] 66] 85 | 8, 238, 842 38, 319 
19072 2... 6, 448, 000| 23. 8] 153, 597,000] 66.6] 102,200,000] 78 | 102] 60] 75 | 4,349,078) 199, 741 
1908. ._..| 6,646, 000| 25. 1] 166, 756,000] 55.4] 92,442,000] 57] 643] 66] 75 | 6,580,393 2) 644 
19008 7,011,000] 24.3] 170, 284, 000|.......|.- TI Ge 
1909. .... 7,699, 000| 22.5| 173,344,000 54.0| 93, 539, 000 : ae 
5} 115] 9): 
102....| 7,743,000] 22.5] 173,832,000] 57.8] 100,426,000] 72} 90] 75 , 399, 3: 
Wires 7; 627,000| 21.0] 160; 2407 000} 86. 9| 139, 182, 000] 102 | 130 68 | 132 | 1,985, 242 
1912 7,530,000] 29. 7| 223, 8247 000] 50.5] 112,957,000) 43} 77| 45] 68 17,536, 703 
pee "499. "189. 95,731,000 50| 79] 51] 66] 6,644,747]. 
(0185... 7,499, 000| 23.8] 178,189,000] 53. 7| 95, 731, sh 0 | Oa, 147 
iota” 7, 565, 000| 25.8} 194,953,000] 54.3] 105,903,900] 60] 75] 744 7, - 
AT : 
5 0] 228, 851,000, 51.6] 118,172,000] 62] 77} 70] 83 /27,473, 160) 
1910.22. 7757000] 23.5) 182,300,000] _88.1| 1607646, 000 95 | 125] 128 | 165 16,981,079) --decon-a 
Pees Ate sqan 3 org’ ‘ 000} 125 | 163] 105 | 176 |26,408,978|....-.-.-. 
Ci een 8,933,000} 23. 7| 211,759,000} 113.7} 240, 758, { gale ate ide ane ae 
1918... ... 9,679,000] 26. 5) 256,375, 000| 91.8) 235, 269, 000, BY Boece locuibon a ceorat 


1 Prices 1895 to 1908 for No. 3 grade. 2 Figures adjusted to census basis. 
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Taste 44.—Barley: Revised acreage, production, and farm value, 1879 and 1889-1909. 


[See head note of Table 4.] 


Sides 
| Average arm 
Year. Acreage. | yield Production. ae per F low a ie 
per acre. bushel ag 
Dee. 1. 
Acres, Bushels. Bushels, Cents. Dollars. 
1, 998, 000 24.4 48, 721, 000 59.4 28, 928, 000 
3,221, 000 24.3 78, 213, 060 41.6 32, 574, 000 
3, 406, 000 21.4 73,017, 000 62.6 45, 719, 000 
3, 705, 000 26.1 96, 589, 000 51.8 50, 051, 000 
3, 892, 000 23.6 92, 037, 000 46.5 42,790, 000 
3, 855, 000 2.7 83, 700, 000 40.5 33, 922, 000 
4’ 005, 000 19.5 78, 051, 000 43.5 33, 924, 000 
4, 263, 000 26.9 114, 732, 000 32.0 36, 678, 000 
4,172, 000 23.8 99, 394, 060 30.0 29, 814, 000 
4, 150, 000 24.9 103, 279, 000 35.2 36, 346, 000 
4, 237, 000 "93.5 99, 490, 000 38.9 38, 701, 000 
4, 470, 000 | 26.1 116, 552, 000 39.0 45, 479, 000 
4,545, 000 | 21.1 96, 041, 000 40.5 38, 896, 000 
4, 742, 000 25.7 121, 784, 000 45.2 55,068,000 - 
5, 126, 000 29.1 149, 389, 000 45.5 67, 944, 000 
LOO3% 2ae: 3 Lee Pees SL. 5 6 ee 5, 568, 900 26.4 146, 864, 000 45.4 66, 700, 000 
Ed so Be omtathip en Zita e oa eS 5, 912, 000 27.4 162, 105, 000 41.6 67, 427, 000 
HN Oo ies Bester Eh oo es SP 6, 250, 000 27.2 170,174, 000 39.4 67, 095, 000 
DOUG Rect Meee mene oraa te ota aerate , 730, 600 28.6 192) 270, 000 41.6 80, 069, 000 
OU (Eten cet: Sonn ere cee = ae 6, 941, 000 24.5 1 70, 008, 000 66.3 112, 675, 000 
LOUSME as ocnne eee nec. ee eee eae 7, 294, 000 20.9 184, 857, 000 55. 2 102, 037, 009 
OOO egees + ssf EOS RE CE) pues Fs eet ee 7,699,000 | 24.4 187, 973, 000 54.8 102, 947, 000 
| i 
TaBLe 45.—Barley: Acreage, production, and total farm value, by States, 1918. 
[000 omitted.] 
Farm Farm 
State. Acreage. eres value State. Acreage = teecs value, 
Dee. 1. none Dee. 1 
; Acres. | Bushels. | Dollars. Acres. | Bushels. | Dollars 
Maines: 5..<.:ss0s5- | 12 300 447, || (Kamsas.:if2..5°5 5" 604 6, 040 5,7. 
New Hampshire -.. 1 32 48) |) Kentuekys..-855_c2 7 196 274 
Wermomt. genes 16 496 759 || Tennessee. ._.. 2.5. 8 184 280 
New York aaa 125 3,938 4962) tl CP ORAS: 3g 5 = enon a 10 170 221 
Pennsylvania.-.... 15 420 504 || Oklahoma.._...__.. 8 136 169 
Maryland.......... 6 186 223 || Montana... ....-...- 87 1,914 1,914 
Walgabntne ghar sere | 12 304 518 || Wyoming. 30 1,110 1, 443 
ORO cate enet teel 100 3,150 2,930 || Colorado. ...._...-- 176 4,928 | 5,569 
Indiana 45 1,665 1,73 New Mexico.-.....- 14 392 431 
Tinalses eae eae 250 9, 000 8.100: | sArizaran 2 5 eeenae 30 1, 020 1,326 
Michivan-c--.e.s2e4 275 8, 332 85202: | Uda. ot 2 oe Je 32 Le 5 
Wisconsin.......... 711 | 25, 383 23,352 || Nevada...........- 12 ; 408 7. oes 
Minnesota.......... 1, 400 43, 400 Os, 20) HAO Oeste eee oe 175 4,900. 6,370 
Gi Ree oee mee 360 | 11,340 9,639 || Washington........ 173 | 27.630 3,024 
: ‘ BOP OM. =e. oe ee 178 4,450 6, 052 
Missouri............ 10 250 288 |} California. 21277 ; A 
noe th Dakota... a. 1,724 | 87, 281 27,215 +i sin (Mia Se 
outh Dakota...... 1, 400 41,300 32, 214 United States .. 5 
Nebraska.......... "343, 5, 660 4) 811 i RO Shae | Seas 
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TaBiE 46.—Barley: Yield per acre, price per bushel Dec. 1 , and value per acre, by States. 


Yield per acre (bushels). Farm price per bushel nee 
(cents). ] at 
(dollars).1 
State. os ao S 
ay an Bos 
: iS 
ue .e a 
o Se BS 
Poi SlISISAIAIS lH sles lolssaxwloeleo!]n [0/38] 
Ss S/BIS(S/S/SIS/SlS (Beh Sle /Sls lsir |e 
27. 0/28. 5/31. 0/28. 0/26. 2/28. 0/30. 0/26. 526. 0/21. 0/25.0] 94) 81) 75] 104) 130] 149/27. 15/37. 25 
27. 8/25. 0/26. 0/24. 0/28. 0/28. 0/32. 0/80. 0/28. 0/25. 0/32. 0} 98} 82} 79] 90] 175] 150/33. 38/48. 00 
31. 6 30. 0/31. 0/30. 5/35. 0/32. 034. 5/35. 0 27.5 29.0/31.0} 93) 75} 75) 100} 140) 153/33. 53/47. 43 
27. 4/24. 828.3 25. 0/26. 0/26. 7/28. 0/32. 0,23. 3/28. 0/31. 5} 88) 71! 75} 101} 180) 126/28. 70/39. 69 
26. 5)21. 8/26. 5/25. 0/27. 5|26. 0/28. 0/29. 5/25. 0/28. 0/28. 0} 81) 70} 75) 75) 140) 120/26. 65/33. 60 
29.7/32. 0/31. 0/23. 0/27. 0/29. 0/33. 0/34. 0,32. 0/25. 0/31. 0} 78] 66) 70} 73] 130} 12027. 7337.20 
27. 1/28. 5/29. 3/23. 0/25. 0/26. 0/26. 0/29. 0/27. 530. 0|27.0} 89) 80] 75] 85) 139] 160/30. 17/43. 20 
28. 5/25. 9/28. 5/27. 2/31. 0/24. 0/25. 0/31. 0/27. 8/33. 0/31. 5} 72) 59} 54] 80) 118} 93/24.39)29.30 
127.9 23. 5/27. 0/26. 5)29. 5/25. 0/25. 0/28. 0 27.030. 537.0) 72| 67) 65| 75} 104) 104/25. 0838. 48 
31.3) 28. 0/30. 2/28. 0/31. 5|26. 0/29. 5|34. 0/32. 0/37. 5)36.0| 74) 61) 57) 103) 121) 90/29.6232. 40 
26. 0)24. 7/26. 0/24. 0/26. 0/24. 8126. 0/29. 5/24. 5]24. 430.3 77| 65) 62) 91) 119) 100/23. 37)30.30 
29. 4/28. 0/25. 9)25, 5|29. 4/25. 0/27. 3/35. 5/30. 0/32. 0)35..7] 77) 62) 56) 105) 124] 92/28. 17/32. 84 
24. 6/23. 6/21. 0/19. 0.28. 2}24. 0/23. 0/30. 519. 0/27. 0/31. 01 67| 53! 49] 87] 111] 80 19. 69 24. 80 
28. 2'22. 0/29. 5/21. 931. 0/25. 0 26. 0/31. 0 29. 5/35.0/31.5} 70} 55; 49] 91) 117] 85/24. 8126.78 
23. 8/25. 0/27. 0/20. 0/24. 8/22. 0/24. 0/25. 020. 0/25. 0/25.0} 76] 65) 63} 93) 94) 115/20. 4428.75 
Lo.7/21.0 5. 5/19. 5/29. 9/20. 0/19. 5/32. 0:15. 5)12. 5)21.5) 60! 45} 44) 80} 100) 73/12. 69)15.70 
22. 1/19. 5/18. 2| 5. 4:26. 0/17. 5/23. 0/32. 0 22. 7/27. 0/29.5) 64) 50) 46) 83} 110) 78/19. 55 23.01 
21. 5/22. 0/18. 5)11. 0/22. 0/16. 0/23. 5/31. 0/28. 0/26. 5)16.5) 59] 47] 42! 75) 98] 85/17. 06/14. 02 
16, 4/18. 0/18. 0) 6. 5/23.5) 8. 1/24. 5/31. 0/16.0) 8.0)10.0} 63} 47) 42) 77) 115) 95/11.11) 9.50 
27. 0/24. 0\24. 0/28. 7/26. 0/26. 6/28. 5/30. 0/26. 0/28. 0/28.0} 87) 77) 77} 90} 115} 140/27, 98/39. 20 
|23. 9/24. 0/23. 0/28. 0/26. 0)25. 0/27. 0/24. 0/23. 7/15.0/23.0) 95} 82} 75) 100} 144] 152/24. 08/34. 96 
|22. 819. 4/30. 0/18. 0/29. 3/24. 0/25. 0/28. 0/17. 0/20. 0)17.0) 93} 70} 68} 80} 137) 180/19. 93/22. 10 
19. 1|23. 0/30. 0/10. 0/20. 0} 9. 0/25. 0/26. 5/12. 5|18,0)17.0} 78) 53) 50) 100) 148) 124/17. 34/21. 08 
29. 8/38. 0/28. 0/34. 5/36. 5/31. 0/30. 5/34. 0/28. 0/15. 0)22.0) 67) 53) 48) 76} 103) 100)18. 24/22. 00 
33. 4/31, 0/30. 0/34. 0/34. 0/30. 5/33. 0/36. 0/33. 0/36. 0/37.0) 80] 64} 55) 87) 180) 130/32. 91/48. 10 
33. 6/36. 0/32. 0/29. 0/39. 0'32. 5/38. 5/36. 0/32. 0/33. 0/28.0) 70) 55) 48) 82) 104) 113/26. 13/31. 64 
30. 8/40. 0/25. 0/33. 0/35. 0/24. 0/34. 0/33. 0/28. 028. 0/28.0) 89) 75) 70) 100) 189) 110)29. 26/30. 80 
36. 9/40. 0/36. 0/36. 5/40. 0/39. 0/36. 0/37. 0/35. 0.35. 0)/34.0) 93) 60) 56) 108) 150) 130)35. 36/44. 20 
39. 8/40. 0/36. 0/43. 0/45. 0/38. 5/45. 0/42. 5/36.037.0/35.0) 74) 50] 52) 76) 120) 140/33. 07/49. 00 
40. 5/38. 0/40. 0/40. 0/41. 0/41. 0/47. 0/48. 0/41. 0.35. 0/34.0) 91) 65} 70} 95} 119) 154/39. 42/52. 36 
37. 5/40. 0/33. 0/42. 0/43. 5/42. 0)/38. 0/40. 5)39. 0/29. 0/28.0} 70) 50} 52) 82} 105) 130/27.78)/36. 40 
35.5 39.5 29. 0/37. 0/43. 0/40. 5/39. 0/41. 5|41. 3/29. 0/15. 2) 72) 52) 56) 84) 115) 115)25. 81/17. 48 
- 32.631. 5/31. 5/34. 0/36. 0/35. 0/30. 0/36. 0)38. 5 29. 0/25. 0 76| 61) 62) 80) 115) 136/27. '75)34. 00 
/28. 4 26. 5/31. 0/28. 0/30. 0/26. 0/30. 0/29. 0/28. 029. 0/26. 0 80) 59} 62! 95} 120) 115/25. 40/29. 90 
25. 7 3/22. 5/21. 0/29. 7,23. 825. 8/32. 0123. 5/23. 7/26. 5|70. 4|54. 3 51. 6.88. 1)113. 7/91. 8/20. 50|24. 31 
| 


1 Based upon farm price Dee. 1. 


TasiE 47.—Barley: Condition of crop, United States, on first of months named, 1897-1918. 


When When 
Year. June. | July. |August.} har- Year. June. | July. |August.) har- 

vested. P vested. 

IPE COSNGE CON Pee aCe. PGi) 2-6.) | Pct. | Pgh 
88. 5 87.5 SpA OUS: 2 seme aasieaesrs 89.7 86. 2 83.1 81,2 
85. 7 79.3 7! eda ee eb 90. 6 90. 2 85. 4 80. 5 
92.0 93.6 S620 ||, LOL0 Sosa nese an a. 89. 6 73.7 70.0 69. 8 
76.3 71.6 WORE ll SOUL cae ntenn aa 90. 2 (orl 66. 2 65. 5 
91.3 86.9 BRS. IM Oa no aa 2 aa ofa 91.1 88.3 89. 1 88. 9 
93.7 90. 2 ROT lit EO Nees eee eee see 87.1 76. 6 74.9 73,4 
86.8 83. 4 ree Neal is ES CS 95.5 92.6 85.3 82. 4 
88.5 88.1 Sie al SKC HH see oe se 94. 6 94.1 93. 8 94, 2 
91.5 89.5 STSSNO LG de ees Hace ees 86.3 87.9 80. 0 74.6 
92.5 90. 3 cee | ae a ars ay 80.5 85. 4 77.9 76.3 
84.4 84.5 (pC od Kl Ra ee 90. 5 84.7 82.0 81.5 
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Taste 48.—Barley: Farm price, cents per bushel on first of each month, 1909-1918. 


1918 | 1917 | 1916 | 1915 | 1914 | 1913 | 1912 | 1911 | 1910 | 1909 gree 
126.5 | 87.1] 54.91 54.3] 52.2] 49.9] 86.4] 59.8] 57.6] 56.5] 68.5 
131.9} 92.7] 61.7] 629| 524] 51.4| 91.2] 641] 59.3] 583] 72.6 
161.1} 96.9] 59.6] 67.7| 51.1| 49.0] 91.0] 63.0] 60.2] 59.4] 75.9 
170.2 | 102.3 | 57.2| 64.7| 51.7| 485] 923] 69.1] 59.7| 61.2] 77.7 
153.5 | 120.1] 59.6| 63.8] 49.3| 483] 96.2] 74.0] 56.5] 63.8] 79.0 
135.4 | 119.3 | 59.6] 620| 491| 527] 91.1] 73.8] 55.7| 67.0| 76.6 
113.6 | 106.6} 59.3] 55.8| 47.5| 53.7] 81.9] 70.1| 53.9] 67.0] 70.9 
110.0} 114.5| 59.3] 56.7] 45.1] 50.8| 66.8] 69.3] 54.7] 61.2] 68.8 
100.9 | 110.0] 72.9] 51.9] 52.5| 55.2] 53.5] 77.0| 57.2| 54.6] 686 
95.5 | 113.9| 76.5| 46.8| 51.8] 66.8| 54.8] 81.7] 56.1] 53.4] 59.7 
94.9 | 111.3| 83.2| 50.1| 51.7} 547-] 53.8] 849] 55.3] 53.3] 69.3 
91.8 | 113.7| 88.1] 51.6| 54.3] 53.7] 50.5] 86.9] 57.8| 540] 70.2 
112.5 | 107.7| 71.0| 541] 51.5| 53.3] 66.9| 75.2 56.9] 56.5] 70.6 


TaBieE 49.—Barley: Wholesale price per bushel, 1913-1918. 


Cincinnati. Chicago. Milwaukee. Minneapolis. | San Francisco. 
= Low maltin Feed (per 100 
Spring malt. bmi 8 No.3. All grades. eke 
Date. | 
rs) rs) S oS re) 
te Vee | yea ge Pe Sa | en bee ae eal eee 
BIS>iSlEl/S>/SlLE(SI|2IEISB | 21ElBile2 
Jit | SEE lites IE SE Week eh ete PEA cathe Raa TE a ee ey) lees 
eS 
Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cis.| Cis. 
Yan sae cee een ee 79.1h 42! 71) 57.0) 53] 73 61.8} 39) -63 | 50.9) 128 | 150 /137.0 
July—Dec 89. 5 43} 85) 66.2} 58 | 60] 68.4) 42) 73 | 56.9) 1233) 142% 132.0 
Jan.—June 64.5] 49 79| 60.6) 53] 68 | 61.0] 41) 65] 51.1) 90} 1323/109.2 
July—Dec 75.3, 50} 82) 65.6} 514} 82 | 67.9) 40) 76] 56.6] 95] 130 |110.0 
Jan.—June 83.9) 66 91) 78.1) 703) 93 78.9) 58! 86 | 70.7] 100 | 1623!131.6 
July—Dec 83.0) 51) 85) 65.6; 54] 81] 66.9) 42) 78] 58.9} 100 | 1323/121.7 
Jan.—June 93.8) 64 86] 74.6] 68 | 82] 75.7| 59) 763! 67.4| 1273) 136}/131.7 
July—Dee 124. 2) 68] 128} 99.4) 70} 128 |106.3' 57| 112 | 82.4] 1273) 225 178.3 
January 147.5} 102 wh 120. 2} 1203) 129 |125.7| 85} 122 |101. 2} 215 | 227% 219.9 
February 148.8) 108] 130/118. 6) 122 | 129 |122.7| 85] 117 |101. 6] 215 | 2273/293.0 
Mar Ce Se atdae en 151.1) 108} 136)123.0) 127 | 137 |131.1| 92} 129 /109. 8] 215 | 2273/219.0 
PAOT Ue Memeo ae 163.4) 116) 162/137. 1) 138 | 1623/150.9} 102) 155 |128. 6] 225 | 305 |266.7 
May..... 178.0} 128! 165/148. 4) 153 | 166 |158.9} 99] 155 |128. 5] 230 | 240 |273.7 
JILIN cs che Snes Stan 179.2) 116] 162/135. 4) 138 | 1623)146.1) 102) 155 |117.6| 225 | 305 |215.6 
Jan.—June 161.3) 102) 165/130. 4) 1203} 166 |139.2) 85) 155 |114.6] 215 | 305 1236.3 
tli Perec. ce to ceece 178.1] 120) 160/141.6) 152 | 162 |156.2| 95) 160 |133. 2} 205 | 230 |210.8 
August 5}178. 5} 112) 150}131. 8} 120 |} 152 |133.7| 93] 150 |120. 2] 2974) 2574)255.6 
September... .... 22... 158 | 171)169.5) 116) - 146/133. 3] 124 | 144 |137.5) 98} 149 |123. 4) 230 250, |229. 4 
October. sss.ceeseece. 153 | 171/164.6) 120) 144/139.9] 127 | 1414/133.7} 88} 138 |119.5} 240 | 250 |244.6 
INGVEMNDeRS ns 25 onace ce 147 160}154.3) 115} 141/126.8) 123 | 140 |133.7 95] 137 |158. 5} 240 | 2524/245.5 
Mecenihera.- sepa ses. 150 176)164.8} 125} 163)144.0} 136 | 160 |142.0) 111] 160 |138.0] 250 | 285 |261.9 
July—Dee........ 147 | 185}168.3) 112} 163/136.2) 120 | 162 |139.5} 88} 160 |132.1] 205 | 285 1241.3 
1918. ° iain sp 
January 176)174.0) 142) 175/152.0} 155 | 168 |159.1] 127) 175 |146.8] 280 | 295 |286.0 
February 216/197.0) 160) 218/185. 2} 173 | 220 |189.5} 150} 216 |175.9] 2924) 350 |323.1 
March..... 256/241. 8) 165) 243/204.0) 190 | 239 |217.4] 137] 237 |195.8] 320 | 350 1337.5 
2 aye Ser pee ee 237/221.8) 150} 195)171.6] 176 | 193 |185.4] 140] 198 |195.3]-....]...-.|_.._. 
RE eae Ns aa cee ee 221/206. 2) 105) 176)144.9} 130 | 165 |146.9 eal rail ya | a | a Ne oe 
GUO sae ee. ee 199'194.0) 100! 150/120.0) 115 | 144 !128.8 85} TBO MOR ST). Sol ec eee 
Jan.—June 258/205. 8} 100) 243/163.0} 115 | 239 |171. 2 
AAG nce te acters Santee 180 | 188/184.4) 100) 128/112. 2} 114 | 125 |120.2) 
ATU SUSU sackets 180 | 208/196.4) 90) 115)100.7] 97] 115 |105.0) 
HOpbemibon= ss es ae ees 204 | 208/206.0) 90) 108] 99.5} 100 | 112 |102.7 
Ootober® o. se: - oe ee 108 | 120)112.2) 80) 105] 94.5] 95 | 1033}100. 7’ 
November geese. eiaee 108 | 112)110.0) 80) 109} 96.6} 93 | 108 |103.4 
Decem bens co. ..ccsceen 108 }_112/110.0) 88) 105] 96.1) 101 | 107 |102.9 
July-Dee,.....- 108 | 208/153.2} 80} 128) 99.9} 93 | 125 |105.8 
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TABLE 50.—Barley and malt: International trade, calendar years 1911-18, 1916-17. 


[See “ General note,’’? Table 11.] 
EXPORTS. 


[000 omitted.] 
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Barley. Malt Barley and malt in terms 
: of barley. 
Country. 
Average} 1916 1917 |Average 1916 1917 |Average| 1916 1917 
1911-1913) (prelim. )| (prelim. )|/1911-1913|(prelim. )|(prelim., )|1914-1913](prelim. ) (prelim. ) 
FROM— 
Bushels.| Bushels.| Bushels.| Bushels.| Bushels.| Bushels.| Bushels.| Bushels.| Bushels. 
PAN POT AK cersteiaiecen = 4,720 | 4,720 
Argentina.........- 
Austria-Hungary . .- 
IBELOTIMN  e - oo ncn 
British India......- 
IBwivarigesa-soce-, = 
Canadas. <ena ens 
Gilets. Sa~ ee pee 
(O10: Beer ne eee 
Denmark 22... oho.2 
PANES ies oes: 
Gerinanys.22s i os22 
Netherlands.....--- 
Rommania.-. 222.2. 3 ey 
PUSSisy eae aon Se aee 168, 289 De é 168, 461 
United Kingdom... 107 oh ee eee 908 aia Nooo 5 932 {Ot Sea ioe 
United States.......| 8,177 | 22,486 | 17,859 244] 5,133] 4,157 | 8,400) 27,152] 21,638 
Other countries... -. £5, 060i). 2-5 #221. a3 10) |. -secine-elehis Soe ant BD OOO! ate aera all eae aie 
Motale-ssnae2 Dy eae | eee 15458 Nese 2 eee eye 200,\641 Mes Seelse see ne ee 
IMPORTS 
INTO— 
Argentina. --......- 3 9834; eee = 
Austria-Hungary ---) F223 35 eis eet | ape ae | ST Up MS Ae oe 1° ha ec ee eee ete 
IBelstiny cm a=c <a RO SEO eee eee eee WOU ewan cece neem a) 20 200: lon cmens- te omn cee 
i 1 85 5|o cfm sare 
2 261 137 
33 10 1,147 
Vice) 5 SE 3 Se eee eee Roe eee la! 2 eae ee ere oe 
2, 041 TS 'O96.| 55 Scere 
690 B24 Ie Pee 
6, 993 10;:406) Sones sa 
311 HOO eeres sane 
Germivarlye a. 2 - occa SO ORs mecca sivas fecal (NOS teo sp cicce = a alee alaca || LOS, DLN cen esana|s ne cte-~ 2 
pera ean "815 513 1,530 
Netherlands--..-.-- 37, 646 5, 846 |.--..- -t: 
Norway -.------=-2- 4, 218 2, 465 2, 255 
MS Sie aya =o stele ie OE) An Dae tee ee BROT eit eisicllaptaatewieal ONE oe ol Wo eee eels 
Switzerland - --.-.--- 1, 143 220 Bult aa pera 
United Kingdom...| 51,636 36, 057) |. eeemes 
Other countries... - - ete eet. [osc ae ee (OOO tenis nee op teimcinn oie [ony OD |||. 9 o eyate nace eae eee 
Motaleenece DONG) ee eee pele 15 SON O Wiper adn ae ae este es ANOVA oat coe cela omen 
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TABLE 51.—Rye: Area and production in undermentioned countries, 1916-1918. 
Area. Production. 
Country. 
1916 1917 1918 1916 LOL 1918 
| a 
IRKQMSEE AEGAN E Dc Acres. Acres. Acres. Bushels. Bushels. | Bushels. 
3,213,000 | 4,317,000} 6,185,000 48, 862,000 | 62,933,000 | 89,103,000 
8, 000 22, 000 29, 000 118, 000 376, 000 545, 000 
69, 000 68, 000 113, 000 1, 208, 000 1, 207, 000 2,142, 000 
30, 009 37, 000 240, 000 557, 000 638, 000 5,110, 000 
23,000 53, 000 124, 000 548, 000 998,000 | 1,667, 000 
18, 000 31, 000 48, 000 440, 000 633, 000 874, 000 
(1) 1,000 1, 000 5, 000 5, 000 38, 000 
148, 000 212, 000 555, 000 2,876,000 | 3,857, 000 10, 376, 000 
(2) (2) Pe le x ace oa 365, 0002. 2 2c252. aan 
OS ey tee Se ee Ae 51, BOS O08 osc 2 c.se sees lass eee eee 
212,000 £30) 000 pemeetes ose 2,008, 000 858,000 |... ssioesees 
Tt, ODOM ao eee ets: SE Seas 6 187, O00}. 2322. Sold soe eee 
(@) Wyitet coe 1, 000 DOOD) Ue eae 
eS Ame (Oc See. eee 5 | et Ra ee ee, 2,196, O08 Mo ogs5.5.2302 55) 2-280 oueene 
EUROPE. 
Austria-Hungary: aps 
Acasirta sees ee 637120, (000M. eee eee Pete oe ape 5 51, 211, 000 @ > “bere 
itn caryeeeee een enn 622'..695. O00! seen aan se |e ene 8 45,975, 000 ire Lee 
CLOT OOOO oy gee eee a aia 2 600, 000 (2) wong (| een 
6/65. 0003| est oe tee eee 5 2, 500, 000 (Sy sled ee ees 
BEGT TOGO tee eee 100, ORB WOO Vs eee 
7 645, 000 5 18, 000, 000 
7 527, 000 8, 490, 000 
481, 000 10, 801, 000 
8 592, 000 7 11, 291, 000 
2,149, 000 33, 351, 000 
~“"990, 000 | 279,000 | 272,000 | 5,582,000 | 4,460,000 | 4,724,000 
1b bb eh ail oye poets ke ok Soa 23, 000 436, 000 292, 000 422,000 
Netherlands: ho. see. 499, 000 12,391,000 | 11,958, 000 10, 207, 000 
INO IW AV Rene bee Stic se ae 48, 000 943, 000 656000 [22-2 ee 
PROUmna Mey eae oe she Seren 2 200, 000 Oy gudsces Sosa eee 
Russia: 
Russia proper 9.........- 557 GBN OOO eer Sceteie sl Se See ee BAS 74 G0, D00 4 weet oe A ee ee 
Polamdstas. oo) eyes 6 | Ge et Se eee eel hem eee ER eee eA mom ee Re. te 
Northern: Catreastan: 50) le 5..i soe [koma ee cee Poe Wee ieee dr ser eR REE me ok 
Tho bial Seca cc 8 oh heal Gece oer a en ge Se ce ce ee Oe eR eo) 
Bente oi sed cca eet as ol ease a Soe ame Reece eee See ye ee SA ore ee 
Shorhhs eee eee So Gan 1,846,000 | 1,800, 000 1,818, 000 28, 782,000 | 24,365, 000 30, 445, 000 
Sweden ‘ $13, 000 936, 000 22,929,000 | 15, 747, 000 25, 648, 000 
55, 000 72,000 2,000,000 | 1,752,000 1, 850, 000 
64, 000 116, 000 vw <aikeneete aces (?) 
AUSTRALASIA, 
Australia: 
Queensland ......0...-<- (4) 
New South Wales 3, 000 
Victoria sccsc.ncs 3, 000 
South Australia. 3, 000 
Western Austral 1,000 
Tasmania......2:.-2....) 1,000 
Total Australia........ 11, 000 
Grand) total. cca ieee ae ee eee a 


1 Less than 500 acres. 
2 No official estimates. 
3 Data for 1907. 


4 Galicia and Bukowina not included. 


5 Data for 1915, 


6 Data for 1913. 
7 Data for 1914. 
8 Census of 1910. 


9 Excludes territory occupied by the enemy. 
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TABLE 52.—Rye: Total production of countries named in Table 51, 1895-1915. 


Year. 


Production. 


Ye 


ar. 


Production. 


Bushels. 
1, 416, 022, 000 
1, 647, 845, 000 
1, 659, 961, 000 
1, 742, 112, 000 
1, 495, 751, 000 
1, 483,395, 000 


Production. 


Bushels. 
1, 538, 778, 000 
1, 590, 057, 000 
1,747, 128, 000 
1, 673, 473, 000 
1, 753, 933, 000 
1, 886, 517, 000 


Year. Production. 
Bushels. 
1913. 1, 880, 387, 000 
1914_.... 1, 596, 882, 000 
1916.0... 1, 577, 490, 000 


TABLE 53.—Rye: 


Average: 


Average yield per acre in undermentioned countries, 1890-1918. 


mone Russia 
ns United = Ger- Hungary 
Year. Rtates! Hea many. Austria.1 pre France.? | Ireland.1 
Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. 
13.9 10.4 20.9 INQWIL |S, ease rene oye 17.6 25.2 
15.7 1.6 25.6 19.0 17.6 Wied 2.5 
16.3 12.5 28.3 22.2 18.5 16.1 29.9 
16.7 8.8 25.1 19.9 19.8 16.3 27.6 
16.4 10.8 25.8 18.9 16.0 18.2 27.0 
16.4 11.0 28.0 22.0 17.5 16.8 29.2 
13.4 12.6 28.8 22.3 17.8 18.1 30.8 
16.0 12.3 27.1 21.3 18.9 14.7 30.3 
15.6 10.5 28.2 20.9 18.7 15.8 29.0 
16.8 14.3 29.5 23.3 19.4 16.5 30.6 
16.2 13.5 30. 4 22.0 19.6 17.0 30.0 
16.8 iPr 26.4 23.7 16.1 16.6 29.4 
17.3 14.6 22.8 16.4 17.5 14.3 29.2 
Ub Haase sete eterna tate cect alte cit eiaserc | ce tac che 15.4 29.0 
eB, Oy 8 Se NS ee SRR SSeS er ee ee 113.7 29,2 
BE IAA Fats sal eas ain Cap Date geese o|~ die hn ae oO Sake: Bh ts ee 


1 Bushels of 56 pounds. 


2 Winchester bushels. 


TABLE 54.—Rye: Acreage, production, valuc, exports, etc., in the United States, 1849-1918. 


Nore.—Figures in italics are census returns; figures in roman are estimates of the Department of Agri- 
culture. Estimates ofacres are obtained by applying estimated percentages of increases or decrease to the 
published numbers of the preceding year, except that a revised base is used for applying percentage esti~ 
mates whenever new census data are available. 


Aver- Chicago cash price per | Domestic 
Aver- age bushel, No. 2. exports, in- 
farm cluding 
Acreage age . aps Farm value Molle win fl 
Year. | harvested. eae Production. ae Dec. 1. December. Mays 8 Hong te 
acre bushel beginning 
| Dec.1 Low. | High.| Low.|High.] July 1. 
: ie 
| 
Acres Bush Bushels. | Cents.| . Dollars. Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts.| Bushels. 
POS geek l\ poole, Sn Aa Die ge ae ec ae la Salto. i a ee 
TET ee Seale Seen, ea eae eae Biel OTA OOM MRE All eats lata alice tlc ocala ec cl wcckey oame 
_..| 1,548,000 | 13.5 | 20,865,000) 82.2] 17,150,000 |......|...... 142 | 150 234,971 
a 1/639,000 | 13.7] 23,184,000} 100.4| 28,281,000 | 132 | 157 | 173 | 185 564. 901 
1868......| 1,651,000! 13.6 | 22,505,000} 94.9] 21,349,000 | 1064 | 118 | 100 | 115} 92) 869 
1869.=-.. 1,658,000 | 13.6] 22,528,000] 77.0] 17,342,000] 66 | 77$| 78 | 83% 199, 450 
(iD a en ee eee IGA GION OOO Mes = 8 luc aeneas <P Aon ae aac lp. |e aie ee ar” 
_...| 1,176,000] 13.2] 15,474,000} 73.2| 11,327,000| 67 | 74 | 81 | 91 87, 174 
aL. : 1/070,000 | 14.4} 15,366,000] 71.1] 10,928,000] 62 | 63%] 75 | 93 832) 689 
tey2eeee oe 14.2] 14,889,000| 67.6] 10,071,000| 574| 70 | 68%] 70 611.749 
RPh doe 1,150,000 | 13.2] 15,142}000 | 70.3] 10,638,000] 70 | 81 | 91 | 102 1,923, 404 
1874......| 1,117,000 | 13.4] 14,991,000[ 77.4] 11,610,000] 93 | 994 | 103 | 1073 267, 058 
, 13.0| 17,722,000] 67.1] 11,894,000] 67 | 68%] 614} 704 589, 159 
igre need a pre Oo) 13.9| 20,375,000] 61.4] 12,505,000 | 654] 73 | 70 | 924] 2,234, 856 
TO77 guaatt 143,000} 15.0| 21,170,000] 57.6 | 12,202,000 | 554] 564]. 54 | 60 | 4) 249’ 684 
13782 1,623,000 | 15.9| 25,843,000} 52.5] 13,566,000} 44 | 44)| 47 | 52 4)877, 821 
1879......| 1,625,000 | 14.5| 23,639,000} 65.6] 15,507,000] 73}| 81 | 734] 85 2,943, 804 
1879-3. 0. PRU GGA || ATO G0NN DRG, ABE, COON. 6 2s alread Saat a. 2] bade aanwae|an anna] a0 --5-]-~0 pes 
000 | 13.9) 24,541,000] 75.6] 18,565,000] 82 | 913] 115 | 118 955, 1 
tee ‘fase ad i re 000 | 11.6 | 20,705,000) 93.3 19,327,000] 963] 98 | 77 | 83 1, 003,609 
1882.....- 9, 298/000 | 13.4] 29,960,000] 61.5] 18,439,000] 57 | 58h] 62 | 67 2) 206, 212 
1385 oe oo 2'315,000 | 12.1  287059,000| 58.1] 16,301,000] 563] 60 | 604| 62] 6,247,590 
BEA ea ae 2,344,000 | 12.2] 28,640,000] 51.9] 14,857,000| 61 | 52 | 68 | 73 | 2,974,390 
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Taste 54.—Rye: Acreage, production, value, exports, etc., in the United States, 1849- 
1918—Continued. 


Aver- Chicago cash price per | Domestic 
Aver- age bushel, No. 2. ee in- 
farm cluding 
Acreage | yiela | Production. | price | Pars value Following | rye flour, 
Year. | harvested. a tio gi Dee. 1. December. Mi 8 fiscal year 
; acre. bushel beginning 
Dec. 1. Low.| High.) Low.|High.| July 1. 
Acres. Bush. Bushels. Cents. Dollars. Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts.| Bushels. 
TESS 5. Soe 2, 129, 000 10.2 21,756, 000 57.9 12, 595, 000 584 61 58 61 216, 699 
18862 25. 2 2, 130, 000 11.5 24, 489, 000 53.8 13, 181, 000 53 4} 5AS 564 377 , 302 
ISSi 2 S22 2, 053, 000 10.1 20, 693, 000 54.5 11, 283, 000 554 615 63 68 94, 827 
1888.25 2, 365, 000 L250 28,415, 000 58.8 16, 722, 000 50 52 39 41Z 309, 266 
ASSO noe 2,171, 000 1321 28, 420, 000 42.3 12, 010, 000 44 454 49% 54 2,280,975 
LOSE caer 2,172,000 13.1 28,421,000 |...-----|--------------|------|------|------|------]------------ 
tSSO let 2, 142, 000 12.0 25, 807, 000 62.9 16, 230, 000 644 684 83 92 358, 263 
1 el ee 2,176, 000 14.6 31, 752, 000 77.4 24, 589, 000 86 92 704 79 12, 068, 628 
1892. 2, 164, 000 12.9 27,979, 000 54.2 15, 160, 000 46 51 504 62 1,493,924 
2,038,000 | 13.0 | 26,555,000] 51.3] 13,612,000] 45 | 474 | 444] 48 249, 152 
1, 945, 000 or 26, 728, 000 50.1 13,395, 000 474 49 624 67 32,045 
1, 890, 000 14.4 27, 210, 000 44.0 11, 965, 000 32 35% 33 363 1,011. 128 
1, 831, 000 13.3 24, 369, 000 40.9 9, 961, 000 37 422 322 354 8,575, 663 
1, 704, 000 16.1 27, 363, 000 44.7 12, 240, 060 452 47 48 75 15, 562, 035 
1, 643, 000 15.6 25,658, 000 46.3 11, 875, 000 524 555 564 62 10, 169, 822 
1, 659, 000 14.4 23, 962, 000 51.0 12, 214, 000 49 52 53 564 2,382, 012 
1890 eae 2,054, 000 12.4 DB BED OOD Peat carci Naga rc er elf he ett ep Eee 
1900-2. sae 1,591, 000 15.1 23, 996, 000 51.2 12, 295, 000 452 493 514 54 2,345,512 
15.3 80, 345, 000 55.7 16, 910, 000 59 52 544 58 2, 712, 077 
17.0 33, 631, 000 50.8 17, 081, 000 48 493 48 504 5, 445, 273 
15. 4 29, 363, 000 54.5 15, 994, 000 504 524 692 78 784, 068 
15.2 27, 242, 000 68.8 18, 748,000 | 73 75 70 $4 29, 749 
16.5 28, 486, 000 61.1 17, 414, 000 64 68 58 62 1,387, 826 
16.7 33, 375, 000 58.9 19, 671, 000 61 65 69 874 769, 717 
16.4 31, 566, 000 aot 23, 068, 000 75 82 79 86 2, 444, 588 
16.4 31, 851, 000 73.6 23,455,000 | 75 74} 8 90 1,295, 701 
16.1 32,239) 000! [o-o< 35" heesc oe oe eae Pa eee on os OS ce oe ee 
13.4 29, 620, 000 71.8 21,163,000 | 72 80 74 80 242, 262 
16.0 34, 897, 000 T15 24, 953, 000 80 82 90 113 40,123 
15.6 33, 119, 000 83.2 27, 557, 000 91 94 90 953 31,384 
16.8 35, 664, 000 66.3 23, 636, 000 58 64 60 64 1, 854, 738 
16.2 41,381, 000 63.4 26, 220, 000 61 65 62 67 2,272,492 
' 16.8 42, 779, 000 86.5 37,018, 000 | 1073 | 1123 | 115 122 13, 026,778 
Lind 54, 050, 000 83.4 45,083,000 | 944 | 983 |} 964 | 994 15, 250, 151 
15.2 48, 862, 000 122. 3 59,676,000 | 130 151 200 240 13,703, 499 
14.6 62, 933, 000 166.0 104, 447,000 | 176 184 180 | 260 17,130, 226 
14.4 89, 103, 000 15d5 134, 947, 000 | 154 TGS lin chee eens 


1 Figures adjusted to census basis. 


TABLE 55.—Rye: Revised acreage, production, and farm value, 1879 and 1889-1909. 
[See head note of Table 4.} 


Average 
Average farm EF =" 
Year. Acreago. yield Production. | price per te WES 
per acre. bushel =o. 
Dee. 1. 

- Acres. Bushels. Bushels. Cents. Dollars 
TOTO... ).5 2 ee 1,842, 000 13.7 25, 201, 600 67.6 17, 040, 060 
Esto 8 ieee ryt ge | Seay) «fie 5 2, 172, 000 too 28, 378, 000 42.3 11, 991, 000 
NOD GEEK, 3.2 ete ES ae ce Se 2,184) 000 12.1 26, 414, 000 62.6 16,536,000 
ABET a codaae int eieogad ae ne 2, 234, 000 14.7 32, 761, 000 77.1 25, 264, 000 
1800 5 eS Sin a Med eh ee ee 2, 251, 000 13.0 29, 253, 000 53.6 15, 674, 000 
SOR Co BA A ee 2,178, 000 13.1 28, 592, 000 50.2 14 
ES ee a ee 2, 164, 000 13.7 29, 613, 000 49.4 11622, 000 
TD ARE, hoes aap ae) 2, 153, 000 14.5 31, 139, 000 42.2 13, 151,000 
Le: Se OM ee EET. 2, 126, 000 13.6 28, 913, 000 38.8 11, 231,000 
HRO7 eee 79. Shee no ae ee 2,077, 000 16.1 33, 433, 000 43.2 14, 454, 000 
Ke eae So ne ee 2, 071, 000 15.9 32, 888, 000 44.5 14, 640 
1899 To Ee eee Sea, eeaet Ds 2,054, 000 14.8 30, 334, 000 49.6 15,046,000 
190 Doe eeseeeeee tec eeccet terete 2, 042, 000 15.1 30, 791, 000 49.8 15,341,000 
Ay oa eee 2,033, 000 15.3 31, 103, 000 55.4 17, 220, 000 

Tea Yeh Re 25 rs Siglo aa OR 2,051, 000 1752 35, 255, 000 50.5 17,798, 000 
LOOSSSeM Rca) BE eh CRU Oe saaiy 2,074, 000 15.4 31, 990, 000 54.0 
074, : , 990, : 17,2 
190 eee ion AES EP oe ey eS eB 2,085, 000 15.3 31, 805, 000 68.9 a1. me ee 
1905... .-2eeeseceeteeee eee 2, 141, 000 16.4 35, 167, 000 60. 4 21) 241000 
1006... ---2eeeeeeeeeseesseeseeesees 2, 186, 000 16.7 36, 559, 000 58.5 21, 381, 000 
1907... ..-seeeeeeeeeeteecceseeeeees 2, 167, 000 16.4 35, 455, 000 72.5 25, 709, 000 
VOOR... se eeseeeseceeseteteestseees 2,175, 000 16.4 35, 768, 000 72.8 26, 023, 000 
cing aot Dae een She Cee 2,196, 000 16.1 35, 406, 000 72.2 25, 548,000 
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TABLE 56.—Rye: Acreage (sown and harvested) production, and total Jarm value, by 
States, 1918. 


(000 omitted.] 


Acreage. 
Farm 
Ss Produe- 
eae Sownin| y tion. value 
fall of ee Dee. 1. 
1917. vested, 

cle hs Oe EE 2 ee A Gey A me. Bashi. Delia 
Massachusetts 4 4 80 182 
Connecticut Se een RR REE ee ee hal non cckk. 12 11 242 496 
INES Si ea a RSG oe TR Se CR RR Se ate ho ce 140 112 1, 848 3,179 
IME deity 2 ACE BAT pe FS oS ele see eileen Spear A Sees i ae 75 73 1, 350 2,336 
Pennsylvania 265 250 4, 250 7, 012 
BSL Cn ee ee ie Po ese Sued See es 58 1 i 14 24 
pions Ci ats es 24> Bak aoe Serene aes vies = 81 30 450 765 
Virginia: S22: 5022 ee 105 100 1, 200 2, 100 
West Virginia 24 22 301 542 
North Carolina 65 60 480 950 
South Carolina : 20 18 202 596 
GOADHRENS 5 4a - SEAMS Sey Sa RR Ne ae At a eee 21 20 176 370 
ORT Ore en mer eRe OG Bs 120 1 1,887 |  _2,830 
(RG EESTES A gee oe SES a Se eae ae eee ee aS ee eee 415 410 6, 765 10, 283 
UU ENO Sa te EE ae eS at, Se Ba 210 200 3, 800 5, 700 
WCC Ea Sees Soe ecr ee Aare ALR 4.5 Oe Fae i ee eee 480 472 6, 750 10, 125 
RASC gsStid sO eS SEE I ROE a ee ee Se een eh eee ee 475 436 7, 674 11, 511 
ITEP ED oe 8 Re es | ee eee eae eee ee 452 435 8, 700 13, 050 
Oates eee an aee o-8 Sep etd wD b ow cee feGcewkans 63 54 1, 026 1, 508 
PMS SO Cen a mete ee serach he ee ae ose saa ea eee aces 38 34 476 776 
IniQayu AIO Ey VS Se ee ee Pedr 2, 200 1,945 | 20,422 29, 612 
FSAOUS EL DEN gy if eB eae aes ane, bare Reape ee 600 575 10, 350 14, 594 
ING are. 2 SS RES Sen ee Pe ee ee eee ae 400 388 5, 005 6, 757 
USPS So Re Re es Oe nee ee ee 175 170 2,431 4, 133 
GT Ta 0 (Cl eae ee a es Se See 65 65 884 1, 423 
PRECISE SERGE ete sats on eee eR tes eas naan anos tes abecese 30 30 300 576 
BEA Ob) SINUS oe te ee wih ae rs ae Rare alas 2 sim cides mn sale 4 4 44 115 
BG CS Es eee na rte ne Se ae eee 5 Cee yee panels mincrayeisiociais 4 4 22 52 
Oklahoma 10 8 88 165 
JERKANGAS! «<2 qacni cas Re ee ee eee ae ot race 2 2 21 44 
Montana... — FS 25 20 240 346 
iWayomiine: = Sak eet Set Sa Aas sae i 30 25 450 684 
Golougdo ss eee ee. hs ads ee Lee SEER ee es ae ek 78 27 324 454 
UL Nee eiee 23 ASS a ee hatin ein ae Pee Bk cee chen eivcle 16 16 208 374 
dehy tee waren See eee eee See. a Sk 2.6 eee ae Eee sae 4 4 60 99 
AA pista ved ara ee Sy SS RE BS oe A eye, Ser ee eee a 7 7 70 140 
OT eR Ones eee eee ae oie ern Sa ig REE aaietene nee salsa eno 41 41 492 1, 009 
(UALS SGU See eee SOROS EE OPE Seem — Pe ote en eee 6, 708 6,185 | 89,103 | 134,947 


Tasie 57.—Rye: Acreage sown and harvested, United States, 1906-1918. 


Acreage Acreage Acreage Acreage 
Year. sown in pre- har- Year, sown in pre- har- 
ceding fall, vested. ceding fall. } vested. 
Acres. Acres. Acres, Acres, 


2,731,000} 2,557,000 
2,773,000} 2,541,000 
3,153,000} 3, 129,000 
3,474,000} 3, 213,000 
4,480,000 | 4,317,000 
6,708,000 | 6, 185, 000 
6820, 000! |22-.---- cee 


2,100,000} 2,002, 000 
2,061,000 | 1,926,000 
2,015,000] 1,948, 000 
2,326,000 | 2,196, 000 
2,413,000 | 2, 185, 000 
2,415,060 | 2, 127, 000 
2,478,000 | 2, 117,000 
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TABLE 58.—hye: Condition of crop, United States, on first of months named, 1892-1918. 


ae | | ae Wh 
os | When 7 en 
ber of i : ber of | 4 pril.| May. | June. | har- 
Year. pre- April.| May. | June. ee 4 Year. pre- 59) y ad 
vious vious 

year. year. 

Pct. Pxebe | Patt. Wy Bathe batt Pe Che WP Chet LCba| Bio Cle | aes 
88.8} 87.0] 88.9} 91.0] 92.8 || 1906..-------- 95.4 90.9} 92.9 89.9 91.3 
89.4] 85.7] 82.7] 84.6] 85.3 || 1907..-------- 96.2 | 92.0] 88.0 |- 88.1 89.7 
94.6 | 94.4] 90.7] 93.2] 87.0 || 1908..-------- 91.4] 89.1] 90.3] 91.3 91.2 

D1] ESTO) BSatal ODE NOUS de te ee eae 87.6 | 87.2) 88.1 89. 6 91.4 
39)| "S20" “S77 sale Besse |) Io1O le. ees 94.1 92.3 91.3 90.6 87. 5 
| 889 | 88:0] 89.9} 93:4 ]) 19tt-<.220. 92.6 89.3 90.0 88.6 85.0 
.0} 92.1] 94.5) 97.1 | 94.6 |) 1912..-....--- 93.3 | 87.9| 87.5 | 87.7 88.2 
-9)| (84.9 | 85.2] 84.5) 85.6 |} 1913--. ~~~ 93.5 89.3 91.0 | 90.9 88.6 
PD RAS IRRe | S76 i  oOLe | Oth Saar 95.3 91. 3 93.4 93.6 92.9 
By 93.1) 94.6] 93.9 | 93.0 || 1915.-.------- 93.6 | 89.5] 93.3 92.0 92.0 
.9| 85.4] 83.4 $8.1 | (90.2 1] 1916-22228. - 91.5 | 87.8 88.7 86.9 87.0 
mil 9729'| 93:3 | 90:6) 8925. |) 1917-22 =. 88.8 86.0 88.8 84.3 79.4 
il 82.3 81.2 | 86.3 S82 Oh lt TOL ee ae 84.1 85.8 85.8 83.6 80.8 
iS 92.1 93.5 94.0 OFSo Ht SOG ses. ee SO Oui. Soe Slo eae a ee 


Tasie 59.—Rye: Yield per acre, price per bushel Dec. 1, and value per acre, by States. 


He Value 
Yield per acre (bushels). vine pes e esa per acre 
a rs (dollars).1 
5g se | g | 
State. 2S) ES So 
i. ae Bs 
Ho HS Leech 
ae aS | et | 
Brg] Saab S91 ey Ue SN OS? fh IS oa tes Poh Se La te on Need et es 
So Se |B pewe (BS |S 1S Fe a SS | Sed eee 
eee ae —— | Ss 
19. 2)15.5 17. 5 22. 520. 0/18. 0/20. 0.17. 0.20.0 20.0.21.0. 109} 80: 85} 120) 175) 16624.8634.86 
- 18. 3/16, 2/17. 0/16. 0/18. 5/18. 5/19. 0/20. 0/18. 5|19. 0.20.0) 125) 101) 102) 127) 200) 227/29.30 45.40 
|19. 7/18. 7/20. 0/18. 5)17. 5/19. 3}19. 0/21. 519. 6/20. 5|22.0, 119) 98) 102} 125) 210) 205/30. 64 45.10 
. 617, 0/18. 3)16. 7)16. 5|17. 2)17. 7/18. 7)18. 0/19. 016. 5| 106} 89! 93] 128] 184] 172\23.90 28.38 
. 1/16. 3]18. 0/16. 4|17. 5/18. 0118. 5 20. 0/19. 0/18. 518. 5) 104) 82) 92) 117| 175) 173)24. 04 32. 00 
- 915. 3}17. 0115. 1)17. 5/17. 518. 0 18. 017. 0/17.0'17. 0} 100) 83) 84) 109) 170) 165)21.11 28.05 
- 1/14. 0/15. 5/15. 0/14. 0:14. 0/17. 5 15. 5/15. 0/16. 014.5) 106) 92) 99) 123) 178) 171)/20.63 24.80 
5)14. 1]16. 1/14. 5/15. 5)14. 4/17. 0 16. 5/15. 5|16.015.0) 102} 86] 88) 110) 168] 170/19. 71 25.50 
2. 9/12. 3/13. 5/11. 5/12. 5)12. 3/13. 0 14. 5/12. 5|15. 0.12.0} 106; 90) 93) 107) 175) 175)17.16 21.00 
3. 6/13. 5]12. 9/11. 0/13. 0/13. 5/14. 5/14. 0/16. 0/13. 513.7} 109) 90) 93} 119) 169] 180/18. oe oes 66 
- 8] 9. 4}10.0)10. 0} 9.3)10.3/10.0 11. 5) 9. 7/10.0) 8.0) 124) 105} 105) 130} 200) 198)14.21 15.84 
. 2) 9. 8)10. 0/10. 0} 9. 5/10. 5/11. 5 10. 0} 9. 8)10.0)11. 2) 179) 150] 151) 185} 285] 295/22. 40 33.04 
-3} 9.0)10. 4] 9. 5) 9.2) 9.5) 9.3] 9.2) 9.5) 8.3] 8.8) 163) 150} 140] 160) 270) 210)16.58 18.48 
3. 5/17. 2/16. 5/15. 5/15. 5/16. 5/17. 0.17. 5/14. 5/18.0)17.0] 97] 81} 83} 120) 161) 150/20. 03 25.50 
«4/16, 5/15. 8113. 7/14. 5)15. 2/16. 3/16. 0)14. 0)15.0)16. 5) 95) 85) 82} 119) 160] 152)18.54,25.08 
- 1/17. 8/17. 4/16. 8/16. 0)16. 5)16. 0:18. 5!15. 5117. 5)19.0) 97) 85) 83) 122} 165] 150)21.05 28. 50 
. 7115, 5}15. 3]14. 6/13. 3)14. 3)16. 0 15. 5)14. 3)14.0)14.3] 97} 91) 85} 130} 165] 150/18. 18 21.45 
- 2/16, 3)16. 0/17. 0/18. 3)17. 5/16: 5:18. 5/16. 2/18. 5)17.6] 97| 91) 87} 132) 169 150/22. 03 26. 40 
- 8/19. 0/17. 0/18. 7/23. 0/19. 0/18. 8 19, 5)15.0/18. 5/20.0) 91) 89) 81) 127) 167] 150/22. 5030.00 
«3/17. 8/18. 5/18, 0/19. 0/18. 2/19. 0,18. 5/17. 0/18.0)19.0} 90) 77| 80} 115) 155) 147 pies mies: 
- 1/15, 0/15. 0/14. 1/14. 8/15. 0/14. 0113. 5/11. 0}14. 7/14.0] 102} 87] 86} 123) 165} 163/16.88 22. 82 
- 1/18. 4] 8. 5/16. 6)18. 0/14. 4/17. 1 15. 0/13. 3} 9.5)10.5} 88) 84) 79} 125) 164] 145/14. 73.15.22 
3, 6/17. 5)17, 0/10. 0/19. 5/13. 2/17. 0.19. 5/18. 0/16. 0/18.0] 87] . 78} 76} 118] 155] 141 19. 90 25. 38 
4/16. 5|16. 0/13. 0/16. 0/14. 5/16. 0 17. 5/16. 0/15. 6/12.9} 86} 74] 73] 116] 155] 135\16.9617.42 
- 8[14. 2/14, 0/11. 0/15. 9/14. 0/20. 0/16. 0/14. 5|14.0)14.3] 98) 80) 76} 110) 167] 170)18.36.24.31 
. 6/12. 7/13. 0/12. 0/13. 0/12. 4/13. 7°12. 0/11. 2/12. 5/13. 6] 110} 95] 94) 129) 175} 161/16. 5121.90 
-O/10. 7/11. 0/11. 9,11. 5)12.0 13.0 10. 510.0] 9. 8/10. 0} 121) 98] 103} 135) 195} 192/15.07,19. 20 
- 2/11. 3/12. 0/10. 0.11. 5/11. 0.13.0 10. 0)13.0} 9. 5)11.0] 160) 110] 135} 175) 268] 261/20. 94/28. 71 
- 2/11. 2:11. 5/10. 0,16. 6/15. 0 14.8 17. 0'10.0.10.0! 5.4] 130! 99) 103! 190] 196! 235/15. 29/12. 69 
+ 9/13, 5/18. 7] 9. 5)12. 0} 9. 5)16 O13. 5/10. 0/10.0,11.0) 110) 95) 77} 125) 170) 187/15. 13/20. 57 
- 0/10. 5/12. 0/10. 0/10. 5/11, 5/10. 5 10. 5:10. 0:13. 5.10. 5} 117] 105] 100) 115) 150) 210/15. 06)22.05 
- 9/29. 0 20, 0)23. 0 23. 5/21. 0.21.0 22. 5 20.512 712.0) 87) 70} 65) 96) 165) 144/17. 45)17. 28 
8. 7/26. 0,18. 5/20. 0/19. 0/19. 0/17. 0 20.0 15.5 14.018.0} 98} 81) 90) 108) 155) 152/19. 5127.36 
- 2/22. 0114. 0/12. 0/19, 5]17.0/17. 517. 5)14.0)16.0,12.0} 85) 65) 70} 105) 146! 140/15. 70/16. 80 
- 4/22. O18. 5/15. 5 15. 0117.00.17. 5 15. 5.12.0] 8.0)13.0) 90) 60) 65} 100) 160, 180/13. 76/23. 40 
9.6 21. 5/20. 0/22, 5 22. 022. 0 20. 0 20.0/17.0 15. 5)15.0) 85} 67} 68] 95) 135] 165/17. 76|24. 75 
18. 021.020. 5/22. 0 20. 0/21. 0/19. 7 18. 2,14.5 12. 710.0) 103) 85) 75) 111) 175} 20017. 7420.00 
asa csiisienie: 6. 117.015. 119. 5 16. 0/17. 5/16. 0 18.0 17.0 12.7,12.0 112) 100] 90} 115) 170] 205'19.59/24. 60 
. | ! | rs i) ? 
Sevres 15. wins 1,16. 0/15. Stes 816. ine eae Se 2 14. 6,14. 4 96.8 86. 583. 4122. 1/166. 0/151. 5|18. 71/21. 82 


1 Based upon farm price Dee. 1. 
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TABLE 60.—Rye: Farm price, cents per bushel on first of each month, 1909-1918. 


Date. 1918 | 1917 | 1916 | 1915 | 1914 | 1913 | 1912 | 1911 | 1910 | 1909 ayer 
170.3 | 118.5 | 85.3] 90.2] 62.5] 63.8] 82.7] 73.3| 74.8] 73.4] 89.5 

174.8 | 123.5 | 88.3] 100.6] 61.7] 68.9] 84.4] 73.1] 76.1| 73.8| 92.5 

201.0 | 126.0] 85.6 | 105.4] 61.9] 63.2] 84.0] 71.9] 76.5] 75.0| 95.0 

5.1] 135.6 | 83.6 | 100.4] 63.0] 62.9] 85.1] 75.4] 76.6} 77.3| 99.5 

221.1) 164.1] 83.7] 101.9] 62.9] 62.4] 84.6] 75.8| 74.9] .78.8| 101.0 

187.6 | 183.0] 83.8] 98.1] 64.4] 64.1] 86.1] 77.9] 74.8] 81.2] 100.1 

170.0 | 1277.1] 83.3] 93.7, 63.1] 63.2] 83.6] 76.9| 74.6| 81.7| 96.7 

163.9 | 178.1] 83.4] 89.0) 61.0] 60.7] 77.9] 75.5 | 74.4] 78.5| 94.2 

159.3 | 161.9] 99.7] 85.5] 75.4] 63.0] 70.8| 76.9| 74.1] 72.4| 93.9 

154.0 | 169.8 | 104.1] 81.74 79.0] 64.8] 70.1] 79.7| 72.8] 72.8| 94.9 

152.6 | 168.8 | 115.3 | 85.7] 80.1] 63.2] 68.8] 83.1] 71.6| 73.6] 96.3 

151.5 | 166.0 | 122.1} 83.4] 86.5} 63.4| 66.3| 838.2] 71.5] 71.8] 966 
Average.......--| 167.4 | 156.5 | 99.7| 89.2| 72.8| 63.8] 74.9| 78.1| 73.7| 74.2| 95.0 


TABLE 61.—Rye 


San Francisco 


Philadelphia. Cincinnati. Chicago. Duluth. (per 100 Ibs.). 
Date No. 2. No. 2 

; 3 Ps 

oD op 

: Ce ES AES | ea) a a 

3 Sei BlES Ei EEE lB] e 

4 <p Peeps |P tanh eS SSI | aoc) cee ares fap zah face 

Cis.\ Ots. || Cts.) Cts.3 Cis. || Cis. || Cts: Cts. | Cis. || Cis: 
65.8} 58} 653| 62.5| 52] 59] 55. 6] 1324] 14741140.0 
65.3} 61] 703) 64.9} 50] 65 | 56.4] 135 | 165 145.0 

65.7) 58] 67 | 62,8) 50| 62) 56.3] 152%] 165 |159.1 
92.6] 55 | 1124! 89.2! 57] 107 | 86.6) 130 | 165 |154.2 
/115.9} 1113] 131 /118.9] 106 | 128 |114.2] 160 | 225 |186.6 
102.1) 91 | 119 |100.3} 87 | 111 | 94.4] 145 | 165 '156.5 
| 98.9] 90 | 1043] 97.8] 87] 98] 93.4] 150 | 160 |155.4 
127.3} 94 | 153 |125.5) 89 | 150 |123.0) 1523) 265 |197.6 
148.1) 138 | 1484/145.9] 136 | 144 |139.9] 250 | 265 |257.5 
149.6} 140 | 152 |146.0) 134 | 147 |139.3] 240 | 265 |251.2 
158.4] 152 | 170 }161.1] 147 | 165 |155.6| 240 | 250 |245.0 
182.1) 168 | 205 |189.7| 164 | 200 |182.6} 230 | 305 |267.4 
208.6] 200 | 240 226.3] 198 | 240 |220.5] 350 | 400 |376.8 
233.8] 230 | 245 |240. 4] 218 | 235 |228.5|.....|....-l... a 
180.1] 138 | 245 |184.9] 134 | 240 177.7) 230 | 400 |279.6 
iD Siac tok aed Gc 240 238.8] 210 | 243 |222.9] 185 | 298 |225.8} 290 | 300 |295.5 
INST EHTS Rien SR A Sie El 187.7| 165 | 215 |185.1) 168 | 190 ]179.0| 290 | 300 |295.0 
September SSS. 183.8] 179 | 192 |186.5] 180 | 190 /184.8] 290 | 350 [313.6 
October ss -stteccsle- a. 181.8] 178 | 1904/182.0] 175 | 186 [178.8] 325 | 400 |340.1 
November 176.1] 176 | 1864/178. 4] 174 | 178 |175.9| 390 | 400 |395.0 
AECempers sess weeceee. 180.1] 176 | 184 |179.9] 179 | 1844/182. 6) 390 | 400 |395.0 
July Dec.ts-ees 173 191.4] 165 | 243 |189.1] 168 | 298 |187.8] 290 | 400 |339. 
1918. rae | ies aoe aes 

TAMAR eee aoe 175 186.1] 183 | 218 |192. 5) 182 | 215 /190.4] 390 | 425 |401.3 
February........----.- 178 218.6] 212 | 265 |227.8] 210 | 260 |222.6) 400 | 425 |412.5 
Marche See Sap seen laces 273.8] 272 | 295 |285.'7) 260 | 300 |285.3] 400 | 425 [412.5 
iE yoyin I bey ane Sra ae a eee 240.9} 240 | 287 |264. 2} 248 | 294 (267.2) 400 | 425 /412.5 
is es cabana a Rigel (a P| Tea 213.0] 180 } 260 |215.6] 267 | 267 |267.0).....]. eS 
Tremobaes eee, Boel: colleen, - ESL ORLEO"| LOGS. F/SSwe| lees Nee ee al ae vee 
Jan.—June......-| 175 218.9] 160 | 295 |228.6] 182 | 300 |246.5] 390 | 425 |409.7 
Gullah ence et a 161.9] 160 | 185 |171.9| 184 | 186 |195.0).....|.....1..... 
JAC ht aig pera Se Oe 165 160.5] 155 | 179 |163.6] 160 | 165 |166.8).....].....|..... 
September. 159.2] 165 | 179 1162.8] 158 | 164 |163.0).....].....|..... 
October...-- Tot AiG |) 16401624) 160 |) 161/161 O)se 2 |e. set asee 
November | 160.2} 1604] 1763|164. 2} 1564) 1694)161.6).....)...../..-.. 
December 4 59] 163/161.2] 154 | 164 |162.4] 150 | 1584/156.1|.....|....-|..-.- 
Tuly=Dec-e soe 165 | 1763/172.5| 155| 170 160.7] 154 | 185 |164.5] 150 | 186 |165.6 .....|..... \ 
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TaBLE 62.—Rye (including flour): International trade, calendar years 1911-18, 1916-17. 


[See ‘“‘ General note,” Table 11.] 
EXPORTS. 
[000 omitted.] 


Average 1916 1917 Average 1916. 1917 
Country. 1911-1913. (prelim.) | (prelim.) Country 1911-2913. | (prelim.) | (prelim.) 
( eed 
uO Nad Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. Hi a Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. 
Argentina....--.--- 443 129) ieee ao scetae Roumania.....---- S40 oon == Be |eaeeee 
Below yas = ee O18 pee aerate te ees RUSSIA 6 2 a5 - Seemere 34, 921 12,319 Jc. 2-2-eee 
Bulgaria. .o-0---- 3.386 caseek eee eee United States.....- 855 | 15,838 14, 689 
Canada... 69 989 833 || Other countries. ..- B14 2222 3 sss eee 
Denmark. . 36-2 --2- 303 16) See eerene — 
Germany ces = 255 AAP Ory i Demet e aes ara eectei= ares Ota esses ee 4OT, 5ST | acne a= a) a ae 
Netherlands.....-..- 18, 870 ik eee eS 
IMPORTS. 
INTO— INTO— 
Austria-Hungary. .- Norwayense==-<>==- 10, 520 7,329 5, 095 
Belgium... ERUSSia Sep ee es (AC ih (Pa | eee SE ee 
Denmark. Sweden | 2-2. - cane eC th eS Cee ene = 
Pinland). <2csss-sc ee Switzerland..-..... 729 5 (ee 
IBRANG@=: ee) masienee United Kingdom... 2,195 2,054 |. eee 
Germany... e---=- Other countries... - 677 t-.-. >. ae a 
IGA a acs ote 
Netherlands.....-.- | Total: cs io2-4 LAGS: Gy eae are | wenee eee 
BUCKWHEAT. 


TABLE 63.—Buckwheat: Acreage, production, and value in the United States, 1849-1918. 


Norr.—Figures in italics are census returns; figures in roman are estimates of the Department of Agri- 


culture. 


Estimates of acres are obtained by applying estimated percentages of increase or decrease to 


the published numbers of the preceding year, except that a revised base is used for applying percentage 
estimates whenever new census data are available. 


Year. 


Aver- | Pro- a Rae Farm Aver-| Pro- | AY | Farm 
ge . age 
Acre- age duc- | srm value Acre- age duc- Sen value 
age yield tion aes Dec. 1 age yield tion HG Dec. 1 
(thou-| “per | (thou- | Du°% | (thou- |} Year. | (thou-| “per | (thou- | §UC* | (thou- 
sands of} acre |sands of ( auinhis sands sands of} acre |sands of cents | Sands 
acres). | (bush- | bush- per of dol- acres). | (bush-} bush- ¢ a of dol- 
els). els). bushel) lars) els). els). bushel). lars). 
ee « Seen ee ts eS) 27a) nt a are pees nce al | elk tS Re ee 849 15.0 | 12,761 57.0 7, 272 
eaters wells ern nate AG CRAs eee| | ee me eee. ee ras 12,143 51.8 6, 296 
Ls eee ie 16 4. 12,132 58.3 7,074 
a¢| mm aelieag [im] HB) ietjon| Bel 288 
17.8 | 19’ 864 78.0 | 15,490 1505. 5 763 20.1 | 15,341 45.2 6, 936 
16.9 | 17, 4381 71.9 | 12, 535 |) 1896..... 755 18.7 | 14,090 39. 2 5, 522 
Series Se lnemccince ESS IM lee Seman 8 Bere ea | hl Uo! free 718 20.9 | 14,997 42.1 6,319 
18.3] 9,842] 70.5| 6,937 678} 17.3 | 11,722) 45.0) 5,271 
20.1 | 8,320] 74.5] 6,208 ee ta ed aie eS 
18.1} 8,134] 73.5} 5,979 oh ee ets Be 
17.3} 7,838 | 75.0] 5,879 isah Plgaee 4 escagahh ARs Ns ee 
1 W (eof (al ints POY 72.9} 5,844 811 18.6 | 15,126 56.3 8,523 
17.5 | 10,082] 62.0] 6,255 pte RR ER Seg ie co 
14.5| 91609] 66.6| 6,436 Se lhacGheseh 
ig 7 | i017 | oho} 62808 794] 18.9} 15,008] 62.2] 9,331 
18.2] 12/247] 52.6 | 6,441 shah [ieee es emmy Glee | he 
20.5 | 13,140 §9.8 | 7,856 || 1906..... 789 18.6 | 14,642 59.6 8, 727 
LSE OM ELT Cle | eons clearence nee Barer 800 17.9 | 14, 290 69.8 9,975 
, eats 803 19.8 | 15,874 75.6 2 
17.8 | 14,618 | 58.4 | 8, 682 1! y999 7-777 834 | 20.9 | 17.438 |. ec 
11.4 9, 486 86.5 8, 206 ; So ee ele ae 
13.0 | 11.019 73.0 | 8.039 1909: 222 878 16.9 14, S49 70.1 10, 346 
8.9| 7,669 82.2] 6.304 L9LO 22.5. 860 20.5 | 17,598 66.1 11, 636 
12.6 | 11,116 58.9} 6,549 |) 1911..... 833 QUEL} 1549 72.6 | 12,735 
13.8 | 12,608 | 8.9 | 7. bey |) Lel2 == 841] 22.9] 19,249| 66.1 | 12/720 
1261 42s hoes eee eee 805 | 17.2] 13,833 | 75.5 | 10/445 
11.9] 10st | 56.5) eiza|| 1914--.-] 792] 21.3] 16,881] 76.4 | 12)892 
13.2 | 12, 050 638.3 1/42/0628 [1915 eee 769 19.6 | 15,056 78.7 | 11,843 
14.5") 12,110 50. 5 6, L157} 7 916-- Se 828 14.1 | 11,662 112.7 13, 147 
14.5 12, 110 eso sec Sesso5: ROME soos 924 17.3 | 16,022} 160.0} 25,631 
14.7 | 12,4383 67.2 {L104 VoEsee ess 1,040 16.5 | 17,182 166.4 ' 


1 Figures adjusted to census basis. 
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TABLE 64.—Buckwheat: Revised acreage, production, and farm value, 1879 and 1889- 


1909. 


[See head note of Table 4.] 


‘k Average 
verage farm Farm 
Year. Acreage. | yield pce price per value 
per acre. ; bushel Dee. 1. 
Dee. 1. 
TV Se 6 Sane ARG RIE ean ee ee ae ee a 848, 000 20.7 | 17,530, 000 60.3 | 10,575,000 
TSSOP os cae ee ae Ses he PE ee ee eh TRS re 837, 000 14.5 | 12, 109, 000 50.5 6, 115, 000 
TRH Osean See oes bet SS Ae nD ee and 863, 000 14.7 | 12, 678, 000 57.3 7, 264, 000 
USO Seer renner feet ee ae Oe 867, 000 15.0 | 13,013, 000 57.0 7,422, 000 
1892 14.1 | 12, 643, 000 52.0 6, 573, 000 
14.7 | 12, 866, 000 58.3 7, 503, 000 
15.9 | 13,721,000 55.7 7, 638, 000 
19.9 | 16,748, 000 45.3 7,583, 000 
18.5 | 15, 805, 000 39.3 6, 211, 000 
20.6 | 17, 260, 000 42.1 7, 259, 000 
17.2 | 18, 961, 000 45.0 6, 278, 000 
16.1 | 13,001, 000 55.9 7, 263, 000 
14.9 | 11, 810, 000 55.8 | - 6,588, 000 
18.4 | 15, 693, 000 56. 4 8, 857, 000 
17.9 | 15, 286, 000 59.6 9, 110, 000 
17.5 | 15, 248, 000 60.8 9, 277, 000 
18.6 | 16,327,000 62.5 | 10,208, 000 
18.8 | 15,797, 000 58.6 9, 261, 000 
18.2 | 15,734, 000 59.7 9, 386, 000 
17.7 | 14, 858, 000 70.0 | 10,397, 000 
19.4 | 16,541, 000 75.7 | 12,518, 000 
20.5 | 17,983, 000 70.2] 12,628, 000 


TABLE 644.—Buckwheat: Acreage, production, and total farm value, by States, 1918. 


[000 omitted. ] 


| 


Farm Farm 
State. Acreage. pees ae value State. Acreage. re. value 
e Dec. 1 Deer. 
‘ Acres. | Bushels. | Dollars Acres. | Bushels. | Dollars. 
Main Gos cence aos x- 21 420 O30) OMlO sees eeeeee es - 28 448 699 
New Hampshire... - Lod 34 68) || Jsadiana.. 3.5... 24 360 576 
Viermontocs- 5. 14 294 470 LUUMOISE ee aaa « 4 71 128 
Massachusetts... ---- 2 32 63 || Michigan....-....-.. 78 780 1,326 
Connecticut......-.- 8 152 319 || Wisconsin.........- 40 636 1,049 
New York...:...2..- 315 4,725 8, 269 : 
New, Jersey.c----<- -- 17 306 520 eae ae eo ie Bi me 
Pennsylvania-...--.- 325 5, 850 7800) auriec cri tee oe baa 7 91 164 
Delaware.........--- 4 82 UG Speraeeihepe gin oe 2 98 46 
Maryland. . 14 280 462 || Tennessee. ....--.-- 5 90 126 
Virginia 38 798 1,301 1+ : 
West Virginia. ....-- 47 916 1,585 United States. 1,040 17,182 28, 585 
North Carolina. ...-- 14 294 441 
TasuE 65.—Buckwheat: Condition of crop, United States, on first of months named, 
1898-1918. 
When When | When 
Year. Aug. | Sept. | har- Year. Aug. | Sept. har- Year. Aug. | Sept. | har- 
vested. vested. vested. 
ECL mile. Cle i ieclg Cle SER oy Wee Seve SIP Lana TEN) |) eral airy a ees.) 
SOG eee 87.2 88. 8 1002 | L90D. «5 92.6 91.8 OL.6i\) LOUD. .-. 88.4 91.6 89.2 
1899.....- 93. 2 15.2 10.2.) L906 == 93. 2 91.2 84.9 || 1913... 85.5 75.4 65.9 
1900: 3: 87.9. 80.5 C2e80l|: LOOTS. a. 91.9 77.4 SO. |} 1914.... 88.8 87.1 83.3 
190... 91.1 90. 9 90.5 |} 1908.... 89. 4 87.8 81.6 || 1915... 92.6 88.6 81.9 
1902.2 es 91.4 86. 4 80.5 || 1909.... 86. 4 81.0 79.6 |) 1916. ... 87.8 78.5 66.9 
1903.....- 93. 9 91.0 83.0 || 1910.... 87.9 82.3 Slat MOLT aes 92.2 90. 2 74.8 
1904-2 92.8 91.5 8857, | Olle 82.9 | 83.8 81.4 |} 1918...- 88.6 83.3 75.6 


98911°—ysBK 1918——36 
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BUCK WHEAT—Continued. 


TaBLE 66.—Buckwheat: Yield per acre, price per bushel Dec. 1, and value per acre, ‘by 


States. 
Value 
; : Farm price per bushel er acre 
Yield per acre (bushels). (cents.) iota | 
. 7 o 
(ee 6 ae 8) 
State. ee 2 | Bos 
an 8 £5 
2 8 a7 
as ae ax 
or =) han! AN isc} H Lr) Oo t' ig) 2 o| =H a © ~~ 9 eS) S < 
e SISIS/SIS/S/E (S/S ee 5/e)/2)2)8 la | & 
'32. 5/30. 0,29. 4/32. 0129. 026. 0/24. 0121.5120.0| 86, 60 70) *95 150) 150.24. 13 30.00 
31. 0/27. 3/31. 0/31. 0/25. 0/30. 0/20. 0/16. 0/17.0| 99) 70} 81) 100, 183) 200/25.02/34.00 
24. 0/24. 3/30. 0/25. 0/28. 0/27. 0/17. 5/20. 0/21. 0] 96) 82) 82) 105) 150} 160/25. 42/33. 60 
22. 0/21. 0/21. 0/17. 0/18. 5/16. 0/16. 0/15. 0/16. 0) 110 84] 95) 140) 166} 196)21.88/31.36 
19. 5/19. 0/20. 5|17. 0/18. 5|20. 0119. 0,17. 3)19. 0} 118) 95) 96} 120 200} 210)26.82)39.90 
23. 0/21. 3/23. 8/14. 3/23. 0/19. 0/12. 0}18.0/15.0) 96 76) 80) 122 160) 175)20.47/26.25 
21. 5/20. 0/22. 022. 0/21. 0/21. 0)19. 0/18.0)18.0} 97, 83] 83] 108, 158} 170)22.88,30.60 
19. 5/21. 9/24. 2:18. 5/20. 5121. 0/14. 0118.0,18.0] 92 76) 7S| 111) 163 160/21 13/28. 80 
20. 5/19. 0/16. 0/17. 0/19. 0/18. 5/19. 0/20.0 20.5} 88 76) 75 a 148] 143/21. 9329.32 
18. 5/20. 0/17. 5)16. 5|18. 5/20. 0119. 0/21.0.20.0) 95 81) 72! 110) 165 a 59133. 00 
18. 0/16. 0/21. J/23. 1/19. 4/20. 0/19. 2/21.1)21.0} 95) 84) 80 95} 150} 163,23. 28/34. 23 
23. 0/24. 0/24. 0/21. 0/21. 5/22. 0/18. 3/20. 0/19. 5] 100) 83} 80) 101} 170) 173/24.33|33.74 
19. 0}19. 0/17. 5}19. 3/19. 0/17. 5/17. 5/20. 0/21.0} 93] 83) 82) 85} 130) 150)20.50/31.50 
18. 0/21. 0/19. 5/18. 0/24. 0/23. 0/17. 7/17. 2/16.0} 95) 76) 77} 110) 153) 156)21.34/24. 96 
17.7|18. 3/19. 0/18. 517. 5|14. 0/18. 0)15.0)15.0} 95] 78) 80) 112) 155) 160/18. 45)24.00 
20. 0/18. 1/22. 0/17. 0/17. 7|17. 0/17. 0/19. 0|17.8] 109) 95} 90) 130) 170) 180/23.71)32.04 
15. 3/18. 0/17. 0/15. 0/18. 5)14. 5/11.0} 9.0)10.0) 91) 71) 72) 115) 147) 170/13. 29)/17.00 
14, 0/17. 5/17. 0/16. 5/17. 5)13. 0/14. O}12. 2/15. 9) 98) 76) 83) 116) 174) 165/17.56/26.24 
16. 0)18. 0/21. 0/16. 5/17. 0/17. 5)15. 0/14. 0/17.0} 91) 70) 75) 112) 135) 170)17.92)28.90 
14, 9/17. 5/19. 0/14. 0/18. 3/13. 0/15. 0/12. 0/15. 0) 108} 77} 80) 125) 200) 180/18.85)/27.00 
16. 5/10. 0/15. 0/11. 0/15. 5}15. 0/14..0}15. 0/13.0} 110} 93) 90) 133) 144) 180/18.31/23.40 
20. 0)16. 0/18. 0/20. 0/18. 5/20. 0/17. 0/16. 0/14. 0) 105} 84) 95) 110} 150) 165)20.07|\23.10 
15. 0/16. 0/18. 0/15. 0/22. 3/18. 0/18. 0)17. 0)18.0} 94) 78) 76; 100) 150) 140/19. 95/25. 20 
20. 5/21. 1/22. 9)17. 2)21. 3/19. 6/14. 1/17. 316. 5/94. 4/76. 478.7 112.7 160. 0 166. 4/20. 56/27. 49 


1 Based upon farm price Dec. 1. 


TaBLE 67.—Buckwneat: Farm price, cents per bushel on first of each month, 1909-1918. 


1918 | 1917 | 1916 | 1915 | 1914 | 1913 | 1912 | 1911 | 1910 | 1909 pee 
-2| 81.5| 77.9] 76.6] 66.8| 73.7] 65.8] 70.0| 743] 86.6 

.6| 80.7] 83.7] 75.6] 69.4] 73.6] 64.4] 72.0] 742| 87.0 

-8| 832] 85.5 | 75.1] 67.0| 76.9] 64.1] 70.6] 75.5| 89.1 

.3 | 83.1] 85.3] 76.9] 68.3] 76.9] 65.3] 73.4] 76.2] 90.4 

.6| 84.9] 846] 77.3] 71.4] 79.9] 65.8] 71.0] 788] 940 

.7| 87.0] 86.9] 79.0} 70.8] 848] 70.1] 73.7] 83.4] 101.0 

.2| 93.1] 921] 85.5] 729] 86.2] 72.4] 78.0| 86.91 107.7 

.3 | 89.0] 89.2] 81.2] 72.4] 83.6] 76.0] 74.8| 82.9] 103.1 
.3| 86.4] 81.4] 79.8] 70.0| 76.6] 74.0] 726] 76.9] 97.1 
-4] 90.4] 73.7] 787] 74.1] 69.7| 69.6] 71.3] 75.0] 93.7 
.2] 102.9] 78.5] 780] 75.5] 65.5] 73.0] 65.9] 71.6] 93.8 

.0 | 112.7] 787) 76.4] 75.5] 66.1| 72.6] 66.1] 70.1] 94.5 
153.2 | 94.7] 81.0] 77.9| 72.4] 72.6| 70.3] 628] 75.0| 942 


Statistics of Flax. 


FLAX. 


TABLE 68.—Flax: Area and production in undermentioned countries, 1915-1917. 
[000 omitted.] 
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Area. _ Production, 
Country. Seed. Fiber. 
1915 1916 1917 > 
1915 1916 1917 1915 1916 1917 
TH A 
7 Oe oe Acres, | Acres. | Acres. | Bush. | Bush. | Bush. | Pounds.|Pounds.| Pounds. 
United States See ee. ~Ss = 1, 387 1,474 1,984 | 14,030 | 14, 296 QBasic <ll'Socntie lifer cemees 
: 1 1 6 7 5 ig leet Sr eee 
5 4 4 62 42 O2he 2 Sc ciel oe nds con eee 
14 16 16 120 210 1 ee (Oe eel laliioret 
395 542 754 5, 255 OiG02 eet kOe Bia: fe Go cue sen]. oceans 
48 95 140 670 1,311 OO lee ee ee col ee es oe al oe ee 
463 658 920 Gp dle S260 985 | Sone wees lSes ees pes eas 
2 AUCH oe rigid: |eeacscseh alee erence a al Meamenee ea emer ee 
AU) 2Odn bea OOO Mes nemo el <se 20s cline etree ap aactetees 
BOOS" S0v250 1) 5,990 leet se oeee oes sca). aneeaeee 
588 391 (OP eas aeae |etasaaa bee teoine 
AO 2S eo OSD illiek t's iG Womens cinell teicepekel ace cee 
EUROPE. 
Austria-Hungary: 
PNCISHUR 29 one. Sn noc oe As Se ease. . Jie O82 |i wsenaes|seeecs <= 26.110 alee a -e |aeeeee 
Hungary proper...-..... B82.) eek a eS et B20 ete cece |aees eae BQO N9907 sasiccee Se eee nee 
Croatia-Slavonia.......- Bi6y = te..24-4 Bee STS al seeraaioe Al ono sere 38'S 6401 || a wece soe eee 
iBosnin-Herzegovinas. |) CG) |l2-..2..|-2-.. 2 PANE Oe ee occa I"000 I tt a Jacscleaseeeee 
Total, Austria- 5 
LUO at 2 Ae See ee oe ay (Eee eee CU ee eee ee eee 65; 749 eS. 2l| sae eee 
Beleiiis 54 sce le eee SOO ich See Seneeeee EAE EY @ (ica ae eee ae ges B20 (437 se eueesallhee smears 
Wileavialsncssacen cece se 2 BD street ee oe) igaeIsA Salley oeeeris ESO Balhenasieaal-eceaes 
Frances. seal 255 ote ozs: 20 15 20 161 146 LSSsie AO GT eee see ee 8, 909 
rebeneiey = £523 Bes. .< e232 53 91 OPUS ae sso Se eee See rae 21, 648 | 32,461 34,410 
TGahy <= Sends see ee pal 21 20 323 362 323 5,512 | 5,512 5, 291 
Netherlands. 2.s2.2.<c8 2k: 22 30 30 295 367 222 12,922... cane = 11, 756 
(ROUMIMANIA do eee cepa on don 14 DOW eae BIN Sl eee DSi Morea eiealen ae pts 
EES : 
ussia proper ...-----.- 
iP Olanidl Sher. oe oe aes facie 
Northern Caucasia....-. 
TOtalass «cb le2 ese aoe. 
Rem bide ee css te sec Pes ct ead | 
Spal. 2. e-Sence ese ee. <~ S5 
S WeCOU oat. nos Seca clos 
TT Otalaeict ed Be so aoe 2 1. i: ee oe | ee see |S een ter oan a ks Mobi ei Scat oe sae l|is oie 
ASIA p 
soritish India 8-2 -p oe esse. 8; 820) ||) 3) 88" | 3,064) 15,880!) 19040 | 21,040: | ea |e cece cle wn cane 
dN ORNOS 6s) boctipeorcne spereos coat oer medeaee = (AEE Me rt ls Snecealpnenoamen| a asec aa Specter |tmee oa 
ae rot 1 Asia (4 ; 
entral Asia (4 govern- 
THES Ol) Seas ssees ees BSa ee cee meals peewee BOG Mek ee ee =| Sasoe=no| sme eae ltie sakes Wares emer 
Siberia (4 governments 
Or ee eee See oe GYAN bg AS oc | AP cate (Ot Beccecee SUeeabee See asec] Roe sonee panessc 
Transcaucasia (1 goy- 
ernment of). .......-- S20 Nace seme sees sez SIZES M aes oe ose cem cee Sewer meee wen cisenl|e cen cae 
Motalisceseccesasessese DGB Beedle se eeiele NG O00 A ers as leis esl etd wate iae cw ew sile.cic oe 
AFRICA. 
ANGEL ase ciec nccinecis «aise ears 41 Q) 1 315 (9) | Wh eoacte Boccecaen esocenr pennerac 
Grand stotaliens .ss- cee lecinscie |e cena == ane a0 ME PEE SoBe Or 4 MEARE ORS O75 OSD ule secs «|b oeee wee 


1 No official estimates. ; 
2 Galicia and Bukowina not included, 


8 Data for 1913. 
4 Data for 1914, 


6 Data for 1912. 


6 Excludes territory occupied by the enemy. 


7 Jncludes hemp, 


8 Includes certain native states, 
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FLAX—Continued. 


Tapie 69.—Flax (seed and fiber): Total production of countries named in Table 68, 


1896-1915. 
Production. | Production. 
Year. Year. 
Seed. Fiber. Seed. Fiber. 
Bushels, Pounds, Bushels. Pounds, 
1, 714, 205, 000 88, 165,000 | 1, 871, 723, 000 
1, 498, 054, 000 102, 960,000 | 2,042, 390, 000 
1, 780, 693, 000 100, 850,000 | 1, 907, 591, 000 
1, 138, 763, 000 100, 820,000 | 1,384, 524, 000 
1, 315, 931, 000 85, 253, 000 912.112, 000 
1, 050, 260, 000 101, 339,000 } 1,011 350, 000 
1, 564, 840, 000 130, 291,000 | 1,425 967,000 
1, 492, 383, 000 132, 477,000 | 1,384 757,000 
1, 517, 922, 000 94, 559, 000 1, 04 , 746, 000 
1, 494, 229, 000 103, 287, 000 978, 685, 000 


TaBLE 70.—Flaxseed: Acreage, production, value, and condition in the United States, 


1849-1918. 


Notr.—Figures in italics are census returns; figures in roman are estimates of the Department of Agri- 


culture. 


Estimates of acres are obtained by applying estimated percentages of increase or decrease to 


the published numbers of the preceding year, except that a revised base is used for applying percentage 
estimates whenever new census data are available. 


Average 
Average arr 
Year. Acreage. | yield | Production. ae _ oles 
per acre. bushel a 
Dec. 1 
Cents. Dollars. 
7.8 
UBGOLE wfanatm 2,111,000 9.6 
LOD ee sb sdez3 3, 740, 000 7.8 i 2 
10S ets 3, 233, 000 8.4 | 27,301, 000 81.7 | 22,292, 000 
1904-....:.--] 2,264, 000 10.3 23, 401, 000 99.3 23, 229, 000 
1905.......-.| 2,535, 000 11.2 | 28,478, 000 84.4 24, 049, 000 
2, 506, 000 10.2 | 25,576,000 | 101.3 | 25,899,000 
2, 864, 000 9.0 | 25,851,000 95.6 | 24,713, 000 
2, 679, 000 9.6 | 25,805,000} 118.4! 30,577,000 
2, 742, 000 9:4 | 25,856,000 |......... 
2, 083, 000 9.4) 19,618,000 | 153.0 | 29,796,000 
2, 467, 000 5.2 | 12,718,000 231.7 | 29,472,000 
2, 757, 000 7.0} 19,370, 000 182.1 | 35, 272,000 
2,851, 9.8 | 28,073,000] 114.7 | 32,202,000 
2, 291, 000 7.8 | 17,853,000} 119.9] 21,399,000 
1, 645, 000 8.4 13, 749, 000 126.0 17,318, 000 
1, 387, 000 10.1} 14,030,000 | 174.0 | 24,410,000 
1, 474, 000 97 14, 296, 000 248.6 35, 541, 000 
1, 984, 000 4.6 | 9,164,000 | 296.6 | 27,182,000 
1, 938, 000 7.6 | 14,657,000 | 340.2 49,870, 000 


Condition of growing crop. 


July 1. | Aug. 1. 


When 
har- 
vested. 


Sept. 1. 


1 Figures adjusted to census basis. 


ses 


BSeEe BR 


80.3. 80.5 74.0 
78.9 | 85.8 87.0 
96.7 | 94.2 91.5 
92.2} 89.0 87.4 
91.9 | 85.4 78.0 
86.1] 82.5 ste) 
eo eee sR 84.9 
Oi, bla aes 47.2 
9| 71.0] 68.4 69.6 
9'|) 8755) | 86.3 83.8 
0| 77.4] 74.9 74.7 
5 8h dap ae 7an0 77.4 
Sal Cle Due 8756 84.5 
Buleed- On |enS4ns 86.2 
0} 60.6} 50.2 51.3 
8| * 70.6 | 72.6 70.8 
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TABLE 71.—Flaxseed: Acreage, production, and total farm value, by States, 1918. 


Average Average Fa 

State. Acreage. yield er Brodie. ban biahek vate 

acre. Dee Dee. 1. 

Acres. Bushels. Bushels. Dollars. Dollars. 
300, 000 10.4 | 3,120,000 .41 | 10, 639, 000 
13, 000 11.0 143, 000 3.20 458, 000 
6, 090 8.0 48, 000 3.00 144, 000 
880,000 7.8 | 6,864,000 3.45 | 23, 681,000 
144) 000 9.5 | 1/368, 000 3.25 | 4) 446,000 
4,000 9.5 38, 000 3.30 125, 000 
41, 000 5.0 205, 000 3.30 676, 000 
547, 000 5.2 2, 844, 000 3.38 9, 613, 000 
, 000 9.0 27,000 3.25 88, 000 
1, 938, 000 7.6 | 14,657, 000 3.40 | 49, 870, 000 


TABLE 72.—Flarseed: Yield per acre, price per bushel Dec. 1, and value per acre, by States. 


Value 
Yield per acre (bushels). Tarm price per bushel (cents). | per acre 
(dollars).2 
| 1 2 
State. [52 aa | & 
SS Sa £20 
ee aie | os 
as as S 4, 
om on an 
PESISIHISIS/SIS/S/8/S (Pel z1B/818)2 [2218 
ema l/Sl/Sl/SISDISE/SISIS/Sl/SoH/ 5 /al1alal a lPUlS 
roi] rt ol hon! hon! hon! Lael coal a ol ee oes) ma baal | hon! haa! a id mo 
Minn. 22-5: 9.3)10.0) 7.5) 8.010. 2) 9.0 9.30.5 8.5] 9.5)10.4| 198} 128 176 240) 295) 341/22. 85/35. 46 
FOWSs 2c as 5 10. 1/ 9. 8/12. 2) 8.0)11. 5} 9.4] 9.5) 9.0)10.0)11.0)11.0} 186) 120) 150! 215) 275) 320/22.37/35. 20 
Mos. fers 2e 7.0} 8.1) 8.4} 3.0} 6.0} 5.0) 8.0) 8.0} 7.0) 8.5) 8.0} 177) 104) 135, 212) 275} 300/16. 27/24: 00 
Ne Dake 2222 7. 8] 9.3] 3.6) 7.6) 9.7) 7.2) 8.3] 9.9/10.3] 3.9) 7.8) 201) 128) 178) 252} 300) 345/18. 56/26. 91 
Daksa. 8.0} 9.4) 5.0} 5.3) 8.6) 7.2) 7.5)11.0) 9.3) 7.0] 9.5) 195) 123] 167) 247) 299) 325/20. 47/30. 88 
Nebrse--2- 7.8] 8.5] 8.0} 5.0) 9.5] 6.0} 7.0)11.0) 8.0} 5.5] 9.5) 185) 119] 147; 230) 250) 330/17. 60/31.35 
KgHsueee~c- 6.0} 7.0} 8.2) 3.0} 6.0) 6.0) 6.0) 5.7) 5.8) 7.0) 5.0] 188) 125) 145) 234) 290} 330/13. 23)16. 50 
MONG sea 8. 412.0) 7.0] 7.7|12.0) 9.0) 8.0/10. 5} 9.5) 3.0) 5.2) 198) 120) 170, 248) 295) 338)15. 49/17. 58 
WiyOlescee ss | Gros 4-120 O)e- =.) te, 0) 959 7.0)13.0 7.0) 6.5) 9.0] 239]...--| 145] 225) 261) 325/16. 16/29. 25 
U.S.--| 8.0) 9.4 5.2) 7.0| 9.8] 7.8 8.410. 1| 9.7| 4.6| 7.6|198. 6/126. 0 7 pay ne Be cae arc ei 25.73 
| 
1 


1 Based upon farm price Dec. 1. 


TaBiE 73.—Flarseed: Farm price, cents per bushel on first of each month, 1909-1918. 


1918 | 1917 | 1916 | 1915 | 1914 | 1913 | 1912 | 1911 | 1910 | 1909 wee 
Senhiecid. 1 tee 310.8 | 250.7 | 185.9 | 134.8 | 124.2 | 106.2 | 187.1 | 221.1 | 171.2 | 123.2] 181.5 
S25 ery gees SOO 326.7 | 253.7 | 210.9 | 163.7 | 127.8 | 109.3 | 190.8 | 233.9 | 192.9 | 129.8 | 194.0 
i a 349.8 | 253.1 | 202.5 | 157.9 | 132.5 | 119.0 | 183.9 | 240.7 | 193.1 | 141.3 | 197.4 
LNB ae EAE: 379.7 | 266.1 | 202.1 | 167.7 | 132.8 | 113.6 | 191.3 | 234.6 | 193.9 | 145.6 | 202.7 
ig Nagnaege Ae 373.3 | 300.6 | 191.8 | 169.6 | 134.7 | 114.3 | 181.0 | 241.9 | 209.5 | 148.7 | 206.5 
Suniel Uece = eae 363.6 | 298.8 | 176.5 | 169.5 | 136.8 | 115.8 | 205.0 | 225.0 | 195.5 | 153.4 | 204.0 
Fal tae slope 349.3 | 278.0 | 163.2 | 152.5 | 136.0 | 113.4 | 198.4 | 205.6 | 183.5 | 153.2] 193.3 
IT od hecieh ree ere 410.5 | 271.6 | 178.1 | 144.6 | 150.7 | 118.6 | 175.2 | 199.2 | 209.7 | 137.0 | 199.5 
Bent. fess sce a teeee 381.2 | 302.8 | 190.2 | 143.5 | 139.3 | 127.8 | 162.6 | 203.6 | 220.0 | 123.1] 199.4 
NS Eee are acme 380.9 | 308.5 | 199.2 | 148.1 | 127.4 | 122.6 | 147.7 | 205.0 | 234.3 | 122.8 | 199.6 
NOVO eck cen ae 333.8 | 295.9 | 234.7 | 162.9 | 118.7 | 118.7 | 133.4 | 210.6 | 229.4 | 139.8 | 197.8 
cy eae os Saabs 340.2 | 296.6 | 248.6 | 174.0 | 126.0 | 119.9 | 114.7 | 192.1 | 231.7 | 152.9 | 198.7 

Average...------ 345.5 | 288.7 | 218.4 | 159.5 | 125.6 | 117.7 | 148.6 | 207.8 | 217.9 | 138.5 | 196.8 
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Tasie 74.—Flaxseed: Wholesale price per bushel, 1913-1918. 
—— 
Cincinnati. Minneapolis. Milwaukee. Duluth. 
No.1. Northwest- 
Date. erm. " 
* Aver- . Aver- . ver- 
Low. | High. age. Low. | High. age, : Low. | High. age, 
+ Aver- 
Low. jae age 
7 | 
1913. 
FSW —-UUNO «25010 cancels eel $1.50) $1.50) $1. 50/$1. 234/$1. 40 |...---| $1. 253/$1. 42%) $1. 31/$1. 22%/$1. 39 | $1.30 
Miya) ea ieieraictoies tae 1,50} 1.50) 1.50) 1.314) 1.534/_..... 1. 303) 1.544) 1.41/ 1.343) 1.53% .42 
1914. 
Fon =June Ss -he Jos. --4-b ae 1.50} 1.50) 1.50) 1.474] 1.614) $1.55) 1.453) 1.75 1.57; 1 48 | 1 634) 1.56 
DU y= OC aars=tetrosa aise es ee 1.40) 1.50) 1.41) 1.28 | 1.88] 1.52) 1.30] 1.93] 1.56) 1.283) 1.93 1.53 
Jan.—June pei emilgts)) Beaces 1.593] 2..084] 1.87) 1.514} 2.05 | 1.86) 1.614] 2.09 | 1.89 
VULy=D eC 22.2222 scecet Le COP Oe LosOfeoasace 1.524) 2.21 1.82) 1.524) 2.18 | 1.81) 1.53 | 2.203; 1.82 
Jan.-June 2..85| 2.85| 2.85] 1.734] 2.414] 2.14] 1.733| 2.38] 2. ul 1.76 | 2.433] 2.12 
Afirilly 228 Gros Se eee bean mon see 1.50) 2.85) 2.05] 1.60 | 2.94] 2.38] 1.77 | 2.89 | 2.37) 1.80 | 2.943) 2.41 
1917 , 
AMUALV eects tcl aces cises ae 2.25) 2.25) 2.25] 2.834) 2.944) 2.89) 2.834) 2.914) 2.87) 2.854) 2.923) 2.89 
ebruary:-s22s2es 2522522522 2.25) 2.25) 2.25) 2.75 | 2.933) 2.82) 2.752! 2.824) 2.78) 2.78 | 2.86] 2.81 
IMSBTCR Se daa caix S5Qn aahinaees 2.25) 2.25) 2.25) 2.754) 3.00 | 2.89) 2.753) 2.91 | 2.85) 2.793) 2.954) 2.89 
J) 4) ly 35 Sega On eee ere 2.60} 2.80} 2.65) 2.214) 3.39 | 3.15} 2.93 | 3.33 | 3.15) 2.98] 3.39) 3.21 
Eid, Be Sipe a Wey aye Ramee. 3.00} 3.25] 3.09) 2.92 | 3.61 | 3.32) 2.92 | 3.55) 3.30) 2.95 | 3.64] 3.36 
Abilene See eer BOn ete ae 3.25] 3.25] 3.25) 2.87 | 3.32 | 3.13) 2.814) 3.26 | 3.08) 2.854) 3.28 | 3.09 
JGI=—JUNC ssn oe cass 2.25) 3.25] 2.62) 2.213) 3.61 | 3.03) 2.754) 3.55 | 3.00] 2.78 | 3.64 | 3.04 
DUNY occ. tetaessse cee neon 3.25) 3.25) 3.25) 2.64 | 3.36] 3.01] 2.68] 3.30 | 2.99) 2.69 | 3.35] 3.04 
PAGS Us seraoe cate hetsiselsie aia tee 3. 25} 3.30} 3.28] 3.30] 3.76 | 3.46] 3.26 | 3.71 3. 42} 3.28 | 3.79 | 3.49 
September so. sss setae = 3.30} 3.30} 3.30) 3.16 | 3.554) 3.40) 3.16 | 3.55 | 3.38) 3.24] 3.57 | 3.41 
October se cerca saeiscceaen.. 4 3.30} 3.30] 3.30) 3.05 | 3.353] 3.17] 3.014) 3.304) 3.16) 3.023) 3.323) 3.14 
INOVemMIber so. acecm= een 3.30} 4.20} 3.76) 3.184) 3.43 | 3.29) 3.184) 3.41 | 3.28) 3.00 | 3.46] 3.27 
Decom elas cr. see ences 4.20) 4.25) 4.21) 3.21 | 3.57] 3.40) 3.21 | 3.54] 3.36) 3.21 | 3.54] 3.36 
4.25} 3.52] 2.64 | 3.76 | 3.29) 2.68 | 3.71 | 3.26) 2.69 | 3.79 | 3.28 
4.25] 4.25} 3.454) 3. 66 | 3.99] 3.50 | 3.62 3.58} 3.46 | 3.73 | 3.59 
3.75] 3.75] 3.604] 3 94] 3.74; 3.614) 3-98 | 3.72] 3.52 | 4.09] 3.75 
3 75} 3.75) 4.00 | 4.34] 4.16) 4.00} 4.324) 4.15) 3.98] 4.36] 4.19 
3.75) 3.75) 4.00 | 4.15 | 4.10) 3.98 | 4.16] 4.08) 3.95 | 4.213) 4.10 
3.75, 3.75) 3.704; 4.07] 3.93) 3.60 | 4.06] 3.91) 3.75 06} 3.95 
3.75) 3.75) 3.66 | 3.993] 3.86) 3.66 | 3.95 | 3.84) 3.71 | 3.993] 3.88 
4.25] 3. 83) 3.454) 4.34] 3.96) 3.50 |4.324 | 3.88] 3.46 | 4.36] 3.91 
Vee casa n.ccines Baca eee 3.75} 3.75) 3. 673+ 4.70 | . 4.40) 3. 883i 4.67 | 4.36) 3.89 | 4.73] 4.33 
PAUP UES iis wasn, -iejamn tartan 3.75} 3.70) 4.17 | 4.663) 4.39] 4 213] 4 63] 4.38) 4.271 4.65] 4.42 
September 4.50} 3.88) 3.91 | 4.33] 4.10) 3.90 | 4.2234) 4.09) 3.903] 4.40] 4.13 
October. ... 4.75| 4. 27) 3.31 | 3.893] 3 61) 3.33 | 3.87] 3.60) 3.31 | 3. 913} 3.62 
November. 4.75} 4.03) 3.52 | 3.92] 3.79] 3.60 | 4.033] 3.83] 3.513] 4.10 | 3.80 
‘DECEM DOL: | s.4-). ti sees 4.75) 3.81) 3.454! 3.64] 3.53) 3.413) 3.66 | 3.54] 3.441] 3.66] 3.52 
July=Dec-kieie' 22 es 3.25) 4.75) 3.91) 3.31 | 4.70 | 3.97] 3.33 | 4.67] 3.97] 3.31 | 4.73] 3.97 
[| >. ia. > PTL LLG ai” GT oh a rn ee eee 
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TABLE 75.—Rice: Area and production in undermentioned countries, 1915-1917. 


(Expressed in terms of hulled rice.) 


Area, Production. 
Country. : 
1915 1916 1917 1915 1916 1917 
North America. 
' Pounds. Pounds. Pounds, 
United States...-........ 804, 083,000 | 1,135, 028,000] 964,972, 000 
await, ot eo eee 25, 820, 000 
IPODLOERCatoee yee wee se aly = PEG JOO We Aaenmet RSE Neo ba OE Lo 
Central America: 
Guatemala........... 24,015, 000 
Salvador acts acco! 40, 537, 000 
Costa, Rican. 5.2505... 
Honduras... 

Moxicotsccasnasucs 


South America. 


VAT PONG. ho sess os ces> 8,000 LIPO ee ata i aa Nk Seep eal (Ae Nae Rape aa EN oe 
ISA SOULE 0) =a eae 6 Sa eenee Sas SSE egies Pe eee) oa 79, 380, 000 153, 235,000 204, 327, 000 
British ‘Goiamals: 2.022. BT QUO o. seo. cnt Peewee eet = OINGaO OO0R Ee teck cone accclce ctseze ce aeee 
MeasT clas Cri vi erat an, Sees ee tp ee Se eg WE Pe 2 eR ee S13, OOD} ee ete ne cueeels soecus paeeee 
fee ete s= «ke cee lec oo eee ance TL Bee So 82, 123, 000 79, 320, 000 101, 805, 000 
8, 000 9; 000; ees ae st 2 8, 889, 000 
fl O00n bogs: oa eee. 3 980, 000 
356, 000 353, 000 341, 000 762, 900, 000 
ABUL 1p eigen. eget ES eigen ae Ae BT 29 OOO ihe mae eee te orga Se tare toe 
99, 000 100, 000 106, 000 320, 022, 000 328, 931, 000 322, 130, 000 
78, 152, 000 |80, 080,000 |79, 698, 000 |73, 525, 760, 000 |77, 931, 840,000 |80, 516, 800, 000 
VO ee, So eg akc ee eae fa WOO mp ams vba =e ooo ee BBE DO, DO Vo ccna cei nie sews : 
Federated Malay States..| 3 124,000 |......-.-..|---..------ GBT A321 000 Nas. bn cece eet 
Japanese Empire: 
a pane ae eee nee one 7,527,000 | 7,557,000 |17, 569, 018, 000 |18, 359, 997, 000 
HD OLSILOSD one Sore vce nie7e 1, 503,101,000 | 1, 460, 563, 000 
IKOneate 2 25 3 3, 573,193,000 | 3, 936, 361, 000 
Java and Madura... EIS, 0205, O00 eas 2b cae sree 
Philippine Islands 1, 099, 914, 000 | 1, 234, 332, 000 
Russia: Transcaucasia 
and Turkestan 7.......- Boo OUUME seme owe twee cen sees PHOTO OU Mito mccek at beet oe om cece aan 
Straits Settlements.....-- 8 92,000 BO RU00 bene orice holes esee sais oa} ated pe cane wae anelise wn cose ees 
foot Fd yt ie ell i ae eee ete 5; LEI O00: |S apie te esice lier coe am ee POL TINO, WM s acid sie kin cna e «'adiebine aac ne weaee 
Africa 
OY WU. eke oa sees 331, 000 150, 000 273, 000 542, 439, 000 236, 528, 000 487, 163, 000 
Madagascan ys... see 11985000 | 15176000 Ne as ooc520 1,023, 612,000 | 4,017, 470,000 |e oc. coun den 
DS at Chris ee ee a ee See ae ee eee OP a a ee Seer so yee 
Oceania. | 
Australian «ee ese ee sees (9) Ce «| ae 47,000 (el) en Ae eee = oA 
Buje tees ao ete see NSE CUON| Sera. AE Ree egies ae Seen ale ee ee Meer ge en epee 
1 Census of 1909. . 


2 No official statistics. 
3 Data for 1913. 
4 Data for 1914. 


5 Excluding a large area the production of which is not officially reported. 
6 Excluding production of Matara, which in 1913 was 55,483,000 pounds, 


7 Excluding Khiva and Bokhara. 


8 Data for 1912. 
9 Less than 500 acres. 


10 Less than 500 pounds. 
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TasLe 76.—Rice (cleaned): Total production in principal countries for which estimates 
are available, 1900-1915. 


[The figures below include the principal countries for which estimates are available. S 
i prench Indo-China are not included below. Three Provinces of 
The totals below may represent at least two-thirds 


are merely approximate. China and 


China in 1910 produced 47,204,000,000 pounds of rice. 


of the total world production of rice. ] 


The totals shown 


Year. Production. | Year. Production. Year. Production. 
Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. 

1900 Lee eee so 100, 400, 000, 000 105, 800, 000, 000 |} 1912.....-.--.. 97, 300, 000, 000 
U0 te ss ee 94, 400, 000, 000 100, 300, 000, 000 || 1913...---..---| 100, 700, 000, 000 
TRU) Sec qeeeeeee 101, 600, 000, 000 102, 900, 000, 000 |} 1914......----- 102, 986, 000, 000 
OS Soe Oo. 101, 800, 000, 000 127, 700, 000, 000 || 1915. ..-------- 115, 193, 190, 000 
100M Pe gee. toa 110, 700, 000, 000 126, 100, 000, 000 
1905o=. co .ceeeete 102, 400, 000, 000 102, 100, 000, 000 

i 


TaBLE 77.—Rice: Acreage, production, value, and condition, in the United States, 


1904-1918. 
| 
Average Condition of growing crop. 
Average are 
F F price | Farm value | 
Year. Acreage. yield Vee: Production. weet Dec. 1. | When 
ushel July 1.| Aug. 1.) Sept.1.) har- 

Dec. 1 / vested. 

Acres. | Bushels.| Bushels. Cents. Dollars. Perct.| Perct ) Percd| Perce 
662, 00 31.9 | 21,096,000 65.8 | 13,892,000] 88.2] 90. 89.7 87.3 
482, 000 28.2] 13, 607, 000 95.2| 12,956,000] 88.0] 92.9| 92.2 89.3 
575, 000 31.1 | 17,855,000 90.3 | 16,121,000] 82.9] 83.1] 86.8 87.2 
627, 000 29.9 | 18, 738, 000 85.8 | 16,081,000] 88.7] 88.6| 87.0 88.7 
655, 000 33.4 | 21,890,000 81.2] 17,771,000] 92.9] 94.1] 93.5 87.7 

720, 000 33.85] 240368000 We ase o-oo ees eae sere eee ele ee 
610, 000 35.8 | 21,839,000 79.6 | 17,383,000} 90.7] 84.5] 84.7 81.2 
723, 000 33.9 | 24,510,000 67.8] 16,624,000] 86.3] 87.6] 88.8} 8&1 
696, 000 32.9 | 22,934,000 79.,7|| lS, 274000, b. 87 te S8o3 || Rie 85.4 
723, 000 34.7 | 25,054,000 93.5 | 23,423,000] 86.3] 86.3] 888 89.2 

827, 000 31.1] 25,744,000 85.8 | 22,090,000} 88.4] 887] 88.0 80.3 
694, 000 34.1 | 23,649, 000 92.4] 21,849,000] 86.5] 87.6] 88.9 88.0 
803, 000 36.1 | 28, 947,000 90.6 | 26,212,000] 90.5] 90.0] 982.3 80.9 
869, 000 47.0 | 40, 861, 000 88.9] 36,311,000] 92.7] 92.2] 91.2 91.5 
981, 000 35.4 | 34, 739,000 189.6 | 65,879,000] 85.1] 85.0] 78.4 79.7 

AOLS ae 1, 113, 000 36.3 | 40, 424, 000 191.7] 77,474,000] 91.1] 85.7] 83.7 85.4 

TaBLE 78.—Rice: Acreage, production, and farm value, by States, 1918. 
y ) 
verned | Average 
State. Acreage. | yield pod Po oe oe 
acre, % P a a Dee. 1. 
A i 
iNOrbh Carolina sesso eee eee e300 easy 0 hor et ‘ele’ ‘00 se ir 
South Caroling: 5 she esi cect coe eke 4, 500 23.0} 104,000 1.95 203; 000 
Georelase: cc tes, ee ee eee a 1, 200 26.0 31, 000 1.75 54) 000 
Florida. «Fels RR Celle a 1) 200 24.0 000 140 41,000 
MELE 6, s wierd mie oes Se eee een eee 550 45.0 25, 000 1.80 45, 000 
JEN oh 11k papa a ee ae ce WEE Re a yee hf 

Mississippi 5) 000 33.0 69° 000 , : 20 104 000 
Iouisiana. est cee ee ene 580, 000 31.0 | 17,980, 000 ies | 35,061 000 
Maras 36ers han eee ee 245, 000 32.0 | 7,840; 000 97 | ie495°900 
Arkansas 170, 000 43.0 | 7,310, 000 1.80 | 133158000 
alifornia 106, 220 66.0 | 7,011,000 1.90 | 13,321,000 
Wiiited Ststes.2:. 5 cece eee 1, 112, 770 36.3 | 40, 424, 000 1.92 | 77,474,000 
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TABLE 79.—Rice: Yield per acre, price per bushel Dec. 1, and value per acre, by States. 


7 : i Value 
Yield per acre (bushels). Farm oe per bushel per acre 
(cents). (dollars). 

LO hod o 

State. 2 Es on oof 
fo on Sx 
ee d bo 

Ho Las] 

ge 35 aa 
Bes Sit LA le | sa ] wo So) ES) Sms] St [os © = ic) DD «a 
S82 /S/E/S/5/5 (5 | 3| S| slf8i8) 2/8) 8 | 2 la] 2 
24. 6/30. 2/26. 5/25. 6/25. 0/24. 0/26. 3/21. 0/21. ane 0/20. 0) 105} 75) 85] 85) 195) 200/29. 22] 40.00 
22. 6/25. 6/21. 0/11. 7/25. 0/30. 0/26. 0/24. 3/14. 0/25. 0/23. 0] 109] 92] 90! 90) 195} 195/30. 40] 44. 85 
26. 8/23. 9/22. 0/26. 8/30. 0/32. 0/28. 0/29. 3|20. 0/30. 0/26. 0) 105} 89) 88) 87| 195) 175/34.42) 45.50 
24. 6/25. 0/21. 0/25. 0/25. 0/25. 0/25. 0/25. 0/25. 0/26. 0/24.0) 93) 70} 75} 75| 195) 140/27. 86] 33. 60 
47. 8|....|-...|--.-|.-.-|...-|-.--|50. 0/51. 0/45. 0145.0} 142]/....] 100] 100] 190] 180/66. 88] 81.00 
26. 2/35. 0/25. 0/20. 0/30. 0/22. 0/28. 0/25. 0)25. 0/27. 0/25.0) 93) 70} 75) 75! 190] 150/29. 18] 37.50 
29. 5/30. 0/30. 0/36. 0/35. 0/28. 0/30. 0/25. 0/28. 0/30. 0/23.0} 98] 85} 88} 80} 190] 150/32. 28] 34.50 
33. 6/33. 8/34. 4/31. 5/33. 5/29. 0/32. 1/34. 2/46. 0/31. 0/31. 0} 106) 93} 90} 90} 190) 195]/44. 28] 60. 45 
34, 0/34. 0/33. 0/34. 3/35. 5 32. 0/33. 8130. 5/45. 0/30. 0/32.0) 107} 92] 89) 86] 200) 197/44. 00] 63.04 
41. 5/40. 0/40. 0/39. 0/37. 5 36. 0/39. 8/48. 4/50. 5/41. 0/43. 0) 108} 90} 95) 96} 190] 180}57. 12) 77.40 
53. 8]... -/33. 0/40. 0/50. 0/48. 0/53. 3/66. 7/59. 0.68. 0/66.0) 107) 100} 90} 78} 175) 190/80. 75)125. 40 
35 | 8/33. 9132. 9134. 7/31. 1/34. 1/36. 1/47. 0.35. 4136. 3/105. 9192. He 6 88. 9 189. 6 191. 7/48. 54] 69. 62 


1 Based uvon farm price Dee. 1. 


TaBLE 80.—Rice: Wholesale price per pound, 1913-1918. 


New York. Cincinnati. Lake Charles. New Orleans. Houston. 

Domestic Rough, per Honduras Head rice 

Date. (good). Prime. 162 pounds. cleaned. cleaned. 
3 3 3 Ps 3 
° jay > ° ty > ° oF > ° = > ° a wis 
Sy heeded oa ahead Babe tog) Bide < 
1913. 

Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Dols.| Dols.|Dols. | Cts. | Cts.| Cts,.| Cts.| Cts. Cts. 
Jan.—June 43 a eee Bet Cb cone AES ee Oe eee ae De lh cae, Ses ce 4 Bi ileecree 
Tread Be ae ae WIE yee bi fi 6r'|--..- 2500 Babul eae eee i Ry bef meee ALileesGe Veetes 

1914, 
Yar-—JUnNess 22... AS AWE TG. Weegee 5 Gk sees TAOS. 769) Fons 5 ee bik al eee BE | OSes 
Dilly Dees... -.5c.-. Ey re haa fobs peGestec. 1.2.00. |.4:55-|...-.. 4 1568 |... 3 | eB Aske 
1915. 
Jan.—June..........| 5 52 2.85 | 4.614 24 44 
JUly—Dec sce. c-sie- < 4} 5 2.80 | 3.65 2 4} 
1916. 
Af Giga st | ape ie a | ea DAG Say Spite Baer Diet| Bat | homer Oe lee allen 
see pete ae, a ee Bt Wome Hoe ie: 2.60 | 3.65 |-.-... iN ae lee: 3h lane 
1917. 

Bt | 5h |... Bai BE [asses 270i Wai40l eae 24 | 5b |..2.2 rE a Viger 
rent BEAR BE os as. bal (BE ose. 3,00 | 3.75 |....-- > Sea ee ri Sas oe 
March... 5h | 5g |...-- Be lh Ble Wecs ch BE) eT Bee ANB al Src cee AD | So ksilateet = 
April.... Bhi) 298 |e. <2 By le Saale boc 3160: || CeO das ac on ere (ho. 5 Sincere 
Ma pdee cei bed ds BL 9 cele a oe A.W} 7.00 lexenys a4 Bee TGil) Sales 
JUMeE ese ease elses Seale OP ieee 8 Be oes mtaal| gee sill 2 omer 4 Seibes 74 Be eas 

Oetanttuness-.|oette9 |... Siheeeulsete. DUOTAO0 |v sce oe pra (ee ae Riksc 

ee oe ee SaaS 2 | Sere Say RANMESEEl GABON GL00i|.c2.--) 242 ja Se ikcas|) 7h. | espe. 
fees ee oe Teh Sk |, Sr ehvBe dete 5,50 | 6.68 |....-- wel gels c.. 7 | ealbene. 
September........-- Te lierBA [ios cs Sale Saale 5.50 | 6.50 |.....- ARO NEISE hs vos 7 | i)... 
October semecnce hae OTE NES 2, Seieee Ie cee BLOB ers BONN Bo peer te..-2 7 | 8 |... 
November...------- Sh ON es 6 SHA eek Iheeeae SRC a iS Sulaeace Be OSE ila 74 | 8 |... 
December......-.-- Sea OU oko 8t | 8 |.-.-- pe NN eB Wace ocs 5g | 8§ |----- 74 ag eee 

July-Dee..... | ot |.....| 8 | 88 [----- BBA 780 \- 20-5 4 | 8 |.-.--| 7 | 8t|.---- 
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Tapir 8).—Rice: Wholesale price per pound, 1913-1918—Continued. 
New York. Cincinnati. Lake Charles. New Orleans. Houston. 
Domestic . Rough, per Honduras Head rice 
(good). Prime. {6 pote, cleaned. cleaned. 
Date. 7 fe = _ 
fo) ) | @ >) ¢ 
Salle ¢ Vee a 2 vanes a lee fakt e @ 2 
Eo) | Bib Stel Pel So hee dh Sa) Bee ee iis | Sole 
ach | 4 WS RRS el a ae P= pe Bt he Pe 
1918. 
Cts.| Cts. | Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Dols.| Dols.| Dols. | Cts.| Cts. : 
VOWUALY =e ass-=—ee 83} 9 | 8.9] 83] 82 | 8.6 | } 5k | 83 | 6. 
February 8% | 94 | 8.9| 83 | 82% | 8.6 82 | 7. 
ManClise sep eres oon gt | 94 | 9.4 +] gf | 8.9 oF | ds 
JN i ne eh i 91/10 |9.6| 9 | 9319.3). 93 | 8. 
Marvete Soe eo eas 92/10 | 9.91 94] 931] 9. 93 | 8. 
puts. Meee ee alien tara 93 | 104 10.0 | 94] 10 | 9. OF Tas ype. ee ee 
Jan.—June 8} | 10t | 9.4] 84) 10 | 9.0 |....--|...---|------ 53 | 95 Dod few eee eee 
July... alain telajafalorsiare 10 104 {10.1 | 10 IO... 10. Oy. = nate | Pos 7 MA ft 804 bon. 2 | ene choee 
PUP USE neh isaircice 10 104 10.1 | 10 i 64 Cy SS SR) ee BARE 
September. -| 10 | 104 |10.1 | 10 5§.| 98 | 7.6 }--.--|----2}----- 
October..... -| 10 | 102 |10.2 | 10 bt Pe a A sath eee Ne 
November. . 92 | 102 |10.5 | 10 0 at ee Oy es Ce aaa 
December le ss. 10+ | 10# |10.5 | 10 5 ce Ge ley (eit eens el he = 
Uuly—D6C..cercceo<- 04 e102 (L012) 10! | TOROS ee eee s Wh if) 104-756: eee. cates 
} 


TABLE 81.—Rice 


: International trade, calendar years 1909-13, 1916-17. 


[Mostly cleaned rice. Under rice is included paddy, unhulled, rough, cleaned, polished, broken, and 


cargo rice, in addition to rice flour and meal. 


Rice bran is not included. Rough rice or paddy, where 


specifically reported, has been reduced to terms of cleaned rice at ratio of 162 pounds rough or unhulled 
to 100 pounds cleaned. ‘Rice, other than whole or cleaned rice,” in the returns of United Kingdom is 
not considered paddy, since the chief sources of supply indicate that it 1s practically all hulled rice. 
Cargo rice, a mixture of hulled and unhulled, is included without being reduced to terms of cleaned. 
Broken rice and rice flour and meal are taken without being reduced to terms of whole cleaned rice. 
See ‘‘General note,” Table 11.] 


EXP 


ORTS. 


[000 omitted.] 


Average 1916 1917 7 Average, 1916 1917 
Country. 1909-1913 (prelim.)| (prelim.) Country. 1909-1913] (prelim.) | (prelim.) 
| SS _ 
pO Pounds. | Pounds. | Pounds. a Pounds.| Pounds.| Pounds. 
Bel. ae. se ae OO OAR ie oe ee ae ee Penang 7 Fane e anc 357, 548 
British India... .... RASC Te Peaiel ey Maat beer bISiairny ow aa eee 1,928, 507 
Dutch’ Bast imdies!|> 1382) 400) 7 Selo eee eases Singapore.._....--- 758,875 
PaILCO bce s nee 79, 087 ey A eee Other countries... . 866, 020 
French Indo-China.} 2,288, 040)......-...]-...---:-- ———— 
Germany eo... ses 3960) 628) ate Pe aeeeee Mopahcs see ees 42;,7 207045 | 52.22 25222 Ce eee 
Netherlands........| 476,276 Le | eee eee | 
IMPORTS. 
INTO— INTO— 
Austria-Hungary.) $083,405. 5o- see stems aoe teva Netherlands.....-..- 778,682) 144,254|......2..-. 
Hel PUM. ete eee ee 180; $30) 9.08 pellet eee Benang 3-9 ee Sse D1 1035)... $28 S- a. eee 
Brazil......  sohasee 24,753 RU YG fs re oe Poraks =. 3298 eens PQ ART occ Ste as |S a 
British India. .....- PIB 22) oe rst cele e eee Philippine Islands.| 412,781; 418,512) 324,045 
Wey OMe a seme S21, Goal As Se atk ol een oe Russif. J Bo Bee 2505461) 166,779)... 5.2eeee 
Ghingdse strngece 704, 992] 1,504,536] 1,311,624 || Selangor..........- ST a i A oa (Ne 
Cubase fee 8 ees py ee yd een | See Oe HinPaporesscese=- 4 975,095}... eee. Eo 
DixtchsBast Indies! V7 esi Race eee See United Kingdom...| 768, 85% O8S55 77) nee eeeeeee 
Were cere acess 98 , 690 LG, S6R (22 ce United States...... 209, 814 215,712) 266,471 
ATI OO er em cee eee, DL7, SOL! SOL 92a 6 Saas Othercountries.2.41/4.9242"(002|_.. oe. ||| eee 
Germanys... cones. CURT iP Repel ieee a ——__- 
UN OG Ee oeenee. 655, 676 63; (613); 225 eae Potalé.2-25e8 425439 3950/2 oc oes Ai eee 
Mauritius. s. 2... 132,543! 5. Saate ncaa eae 


ee es eS SE eee 


STATISTICS OF CROPS OTHER THAN GRAIN CROPS. 
POTATOES. 


TaBLE 82.—Potatoes: Area and production of wndermentioned countries, 1915-1917. 


Area. Production. 
Country. 
1915 1916 1917 1915 1916 1917 
: SII ES ee Acres. Acres, Acres. Bushels. Bushels, Bushels. 
Wmnited Statess-22222225..--. 3,734,000 | 3,565,000 | 4,374,000 | 359,721,000 | 286,953,000 | 438, 618, 000 
Canada: ic 
Prince Edward Island...- 31, 000 31,000 35, 000 3, 558, 000 6, 386, 000 6, 125, 000 
Nova Scotia Se ee 34, 000 34, 000 41, 000 4,759, 000 6, 935, 000 7,173, 000 
New Brunswick.......-- 40, 000 39, 000 46, 000 5,772, 000 7,488, 000 6, 891, 000 
QUE EGE apr aa ane ceeecee 117, 000 112, 000 227, 000 17, 510, 000 14, 672, 000 18, 158, 000 
Ontario Bins iaieintare eccisa = a eae 155, 000 133, 000 142, 000 14, 362, 000 8, 113, 000 18, 981, 000 
Manitoba. ...... 30, 000 32, 000 34, 000 2,565, 000 4,709, 000 3, 643, 000 
Saskatchewan. - 35, 000 47, 000 68, 000 3, 847, 000 7,319, 000 9,010, 000 
Alberta senate irons orvaet 28, 000 29, 000 49,000 4, 024, 000 , 783, 000 7,409, 000 
British Columbia... ..... 16, 000 15, 000 15,000 3, 956, 000 2, 892, 000 2, 502, 000 
Total'Canada..-.2-.2.- 486, 000 473, 000 657, 000 60, 353,000 | 63,297,000 | 79,892,000 
Wes GOR eet aio nee COED SD || ee ecole rea BGZSN000) I Sorel -as tasiee ees le eee eee eee 
INewroumdinn cise rte soe oe Ss (3)@ eri||Seseen ese 31,524, 000 Qay | ese 
ADO ee PD Ree dl gp RE al (Ae tthe, Al ADD DUA SOOO lessees sce olen mics se 
SOUTH AMERICA. 
Argentina aero es age eae ae 306, 000 Sze 000 Ten cecdeee 29,597,000 | 31, 138,000 
eR cya Se bee. ook eee 78, 000 HOS OOOT Seek accnoe 9, 546, 000 11, 598, 000 
Ovals soe see eee ose, B84, OOO fies Os eseselegsens cscs’ 39, 143,000'} 42°736;000 |}...........- 
EUROPE. 
Austria-Hungary: 
ENSERIG. sso Ser eae kos se ToD OO ese ek ns Sere: oc eine 232, 203, 000 
Hungary proper.......--- Si OOM eee eek eles ere aoe 209, 356, 000 
Croatia-Slavonia.......-- AVA IOOO ae oe. ERs caches eee 5 21, 140, 000 
5 2,998, 000 
465,697,000! ln 2. css. ee soe Ben Ise 
BE ROS 000) | 5 hate cect el item ese 
S03 (000M Te Soc reneeeclboeeronr cere 
42,349,000 | 26,629,000} 31,882,000 
TAB Oy OO il Bre nese a ace eesicieel lis Se eer ee 
332,788,000 | 335,507,000 | 401, 336, 000 
1, 983, 161,000 | 882,000,000 |.........-.. 
000 56,768,000 | 54,277,000} 48, 112,000 
PALS OYUN fa a ok Sete ce Seeks 36, 000 34, 000 27, 000 6, 422, 000 2,971, 000 5, 925, 000 
Minltan Seec cdo -- eee ease 3, 000 3/000 Ieee Ser. Aer 568, 000 306,000). occa eee 
Netherlands: 225.2 est 2. 59% 438, 000 413, 000 419, 000 126,741,000 | 88,490,000 | 89, 858, 000 
NORWAY ces Aste es nal aued meant 113, 000 114, 000 145, 000 19,957,000 | 31,310,000} 42,584,000 
oumania 2, 82.162. 2.. cic. 28, 000 BH 000) Ne aioe => aes 5 Dy SOO RWO0 I cdc sic swthe Mellaeme teem 
OE te Oe eS sts ARUN UN I pers eas) (ey ae a BHG7000 |e tians, AChE See eee 
Russia, European: 
Russia Proper. .cs-2.-2226 6, 815, 000 | 5,879,000 |......-..-- 770, 709, 000 
Polands.t2t . Seer ss 1152, 662, OOO) | appt e ia ei ole wie wra ae 5 383, 736, 000 
Northern Caucasia 1655000 2 Samer. son | eas =e a2 same 15, 796, 000 
Total European Russia.| 9,642,000 |.........--|--.-.------ PESO pA OOM) Ike tera ple te al eerste a 
BZ Ny OO)! | 2 abcatae areleias.s.ellloinin oie ees See 
SO SOD (ie COW hetatere eects“ = are 113, 477, 000 
71,756,000 | 54,972,000 | 88,700,000 
30, 681, 000 18, 372,000 | 38,580, 000 
United Kingdom: | 
Pngiand 437, 000 400, 000 473, 000 100, 881,000 | 88,484,000 | 117,351,000 
Scotland 144, 000 130, 000 148, 000 36, 291, 000 19, 825,000 | 41,443, 000 
Wales..... 26, 000 28, 000 35, 000 5, 821, 000 5,018, 000 7,380, 000 
Ireland cteretee on az fice c= 594, 000 586, 000 709,000 | 138,509,000 | 90,845,000 | 155, 036, 000 
Total United Kingdom.| 1, 201,000 | 31,144,000 | 1,365,000 | 281,502,000 | 204, 172, 000 | 321, 209, 000. 
Potala mera es ceceeaae (senses ae RAR Sea aslis AB oeeee A808) 043 000i) pean Pam qa ceel a. Seinen emer 


1 No official statistics. 
2 Data for 1907. 
8 Data for 1912. 


i} 
4 Galicia and Bukowina not included. 
5 Data for 1913. 
6 Data for 1910. 


7 Data for 1914. 
8 Grown alone. 
9 Grown with corn. 
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POTATOES—Continued. 


TABLE 82.—Potatoes: Area and production of undermentioned countries, 1915-191 7—Con. 


Area. Production. 
Country. ] 
1915 1916 1917 1915 | 1916 1917 
ASIA. Acres. Acres. Acres. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 
voila Pe sqe-poeeepootonccmeass 225, 000 254, 000 246, 000 35,103,000 | 38,613,000 36, 924, 000 
Russia, Asiatic: 
Central Asia (4 govern- 
monts Of): 255.42. coeee 7, 914,000) |. - 5 == == = canteen 
Siberia (4 governments of) 7 Ber" 7 tt el Pomc Be oe | See Se 
Transcaucasia (1 govern- 
mént Of)e. eae cscadene= 100/000 "Peer e eee eer ae 
Total Asiatic Russia... 32 (38% (000: | s-. case eee eee 
MG h eae eta a 5 ore seas a-ase eaeae Saae lee eee aaas 67, 484,000) | 24-9 se 2 ee 
AFRICA. 
MNS Criae ste easoce SS 148000 pec tec = 22 a2 27,000 TP ALO 000 see oh 2,756, 000 
Union of South Africa, 2°62; OOO ot oe That eats ee 3:3, 885,000) PS. -. eMac ate 4 eee ee 
otal jogo aoe sone sous apts a alle ee oe (ec eree 85, SOA OOO fk 2 6 ey a ee ee 
AUSTRALASIA. | 
Australia: 
Queensland es scesec eee 8, 000 6, 000 9, 000 598, 000 278, 000 726, 000 
New South Wales.......- 30, 000 20, 000 22, 000 1, 520, 000 1, 658, 000 1,691, 000 
Wictorias feo-0 Soeee era 65, 000 57, 000 74, 000 7, 064, 000 6, 489, 000 7,018, 000 
South Australia. ......-.- 8, 000 4, 000 5, 000 673, 000 485, 000 759, 000 
Western Australia......- 5, 000 5, 000 6, 000 550, 000 527, 000 629, 000 
PASTA a Mee mee oases oare 32, 000 29, 000 34, 000 2,946, 000 2, 983, 000 2,503, 000 
Total Australia.......- 148, 000 121, 000 150, 000 13, 351, 000 12, 421, 000 13, 326, 000 
Ney, Zealand. 2 .sa..c.cesa=4 22, 000 30,000 26, 000 4, 952, 000 | 4,809, 000 4, 992.000 
Total Australasia... ..- 170, 000 151, 000 176, 000 18, 303, 000 17, 230, 000 18,318, 000 
Grand total. i 5; 2b axe lasso nee beeen] see clean enone 15, S01 (808,000) b. ces eileen be Feat 
1 Data for 1913. 2 Census of 1911. 


TaBLE 83.—Potatoes: Total production of countries mentioned in Table 82, 1900-1915. 


Year. Production. Year. Production. Year. Production. Year. Production. 


| 
Buoshels. Bushels,. Bushels. Bushels. 


1900...... 4, 382, 031,000 |] 1904..... 4, 298, 049, 000 || 1908...... 5, 295, 043,000 || 1912......| 5,872, 953, 000 
IROL nee 4” 669, 958; 000 |] 1905...... 5, 254, 598, 000 || 1909.....- 5, 595, 567, 000 |] 1913...... 5, 802, 910, 000 
TG soe 4? 674, 000, 000 |] 1906.....-| 4; 789; 112,000 |] 1910......| 5, 242/278) 000 || 1914...._. 5, 016, 291, 000 
1903... ...] 4, 409; 793, 000 || 1907...... 5, 122 078 000 || 1911...-.. 4, 842) 109/000 || 1915 ..... 5, 361, 898, 000 


TABLE 84.—Potatoes: Average yield, per acre, of undermentioned countries in 1900-1918. 


Russia United 
7 United Ger- . H pave 
Year. , 1| Hungary ri 

ear. Shatee ; — many.! Austria. proper.i France.! pen 

Average: Bushels. Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels 
TOQ0=1 909). oo A Nae s acess 91.4 200.0 161.1 118.7 133.8 193.8 
POLOSIOIS ots 5 SOE we ec aee ee 97.6 205. 7 145.6 122.2 116.3 - 222.8 
102.2 198.3 158.4 128.7 99.5 192.2 
95.4 205.3 173.2 126.6 © 136-2 171.0 
85.7 209.2 154.0 96.6 163.7 231.1 
106.8 208.9 157.3 125.2 160.3 222.1 
93. 8 81.9 209.1 
80.9 121.8 241.5 
118.4 142.9 177.0 
90. 4 127.3 242.0 
110.5 119.9 283.3 
96.3 103.9 234.1 
80.4 104.1 178.5 
100. 8 115.2 235.2 
9560) Ff «oc c.cre <0: nl win Sates RN Ete ee cc ig er | ete 


1 Bushels of 60 pounds. 
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POTATOES—Continued. 


TABLE 85.—Potatoes: Acreage, production, value, exports, ete., in the United States, 
1849-1918. 


Notr.—Figures in italics are census returns: figures in roman are estimates of tl { i i 

4 : S3 ; , he Department of Agri- 

Rte as ot a ee by applying Pr anied Deroeniages of Tee or decrense te 
- , e ar, except tha is ase is us i 

estimates whenever new census data an Satine: ss SE SR UPA SDRC ES Ve 


Aver- Chicago cash price per . 

Aver- age bushel, fair to fancy.1 | Domestic} Imports 

age farm exports, | during 
Year. | Acreage. | yicld| Production.| price | Fat™ value Rollowin fiscal fiscal 

per per Dee. 1. December. May 8 year be- | year be- 

acre bushel ¥ ae ae 

Dec. 1. Low. | High. | Low. |High beet pees 
Bushels. Cts. Dollars. Ciss \\ (Gis. || Gis. ‘ts. f 

1849... ATER 1 0" (ane x | Se oH : a Fe as eeneet : 
1859... TIRED OOO 1 AAS AUS ee SG ee Ne eee Wo SECU | obobeca che 
AS02241) 4,000; 000! 1100. 2)1| 107,201,000) || 47.3) 0,793,000 |e. .<.|--.2 lesa. clescees 512,3 198, 265 
1867. ..| 1,192,000 | 82.0] 97,783,000 | 65.9 | 64, 4627000 |......|......|......|...... 378, 205 209, 555 
1868. . .| 1, 132, 000 | 93.8 | 106,090,000 | 59.3 | 62,919,000 |......|......|.....-]...... 508,249 | 138, 470 
1869 ==}, 222; 000) 109: 5+ 183,386, 000 | 42.911 57,481,000 |.-.--.|-.21-tccee cols 596, 968 75, 336 
To SC Se |e TESHES TOO a eae eee ame aes) ae ade iay a Obl eae dats « 
1870. ..| 1,325,000 | 86.6 | 114,775,000 | 65.0 | 74,621,000 |..-...]......|...--.|....-- 553, 07 458, 758 
1871. ._| 1,221,000 | 98.7 | 120,462,000} 53.9 | 64;905,000 |......|......|......|...... 60537 96, 259 
fg S22 (91,331, 0001F85.3\) 113; 516;,000)|' 5325-1) 60; 692/000 ai. _-|..-2-.]----0-|.--._- 515,306 | 346,840 
1873. --| 1,295,000 | 81.9 | 106,089,000 | 65.2 | 69,154,000 |..-...|.....|...-..|...__. 497,413 | 549,073 
1874... .| 1,310,000 | 80.9 | 105,981,000 | 61.5 | 65,223,000 |......|......|....--|_..-_. 609, 642 | 188, 757 
1875. ..| 1,510,000 |110.5 | 166,877,000 | 34.4 | 57,358,000 |......|......|...-..|....-. 704,379 |. -92) 148 
1876. ..| 1,742,000 | 71.7 | 124,827,000 | 61.9 | 77,320,000 |...._-|..- TEAS a Silltintan 529, 650 | 3, 205, 555 
187782 | bts 792, 0001 |.94.9. 170; 092; 000' |’ 48.7 || 74,972, 000)|.25. 2.10. coil el Le. 744,409 | 528, 584 
187852.\).2275,000'| 69.9. || 124,127, 000)|' 58-7 | '72,924,000-). 00 te. 2s che scc| 625, 342 | 2, 624, 149 
1879_ ..| 1,837,000 | 98.9 | 181, 626,000 | 43.6 | 79,154,000 |....-.]..-..-|.-.---J.. 00. 696,080 | 721, 868 
IOS Se ee el Ee TYE ORC ED fees Se | [aap coe | pe I ae ies 3 
1880. ..| 1,843,000 | 91.0 | 167,660,000 | 48.3 | 81,062,000 |......]......]....--J..2... 638, 840 | 2, 170,372 
1881 - . | 2,042, 000 | 53.5 | 109,145,000 | 91.0 | 99,291,000 |....-.|..-..-|....2Ji22.. 408, 286 | 8,789, 860 
SCD ea 25172 5000 la 7Sa7)) 0.973000) | 55,7, || 95,305; 000) en. Ha. c|ee-oelc cow 439, 443 | 2,362, 362 
1883. _.| 2,289,000 | 90.9 | 208, 164,000 | 42.2 | 87,849,000 |.....|......]------]...... 554,613 | 425, 408 
1884... 2,221,000 | 85.8 | 190,642,000 | 39.6 | 75,524,000 |....-.|...-..].--.--|-.._-. 380,868 | 658, 633 
1885. . .| 2,266,000 | 77.2 | 175,029,000 | 44.7 | 78,153,000 |-...-.].....- 33] 50 | 494,948 | 1,937,416 
1886... 2, 287,000 | 73.5 | 168,051,000 | 46.7] 78,442,000| 44] 47/ 65] 90] 434,864 | 1,432,490 
1887. -| 2,357,000 | 56.9 | 134,103,000] 68.2] 91,507,000] 70] 983] 65] 85 | 403,880 | 8,259, 538 
1888. ..] 2,533,000 | 79.9 | 202,365,000 | 40.2] 81,414,000] 30] 37] 24] 45} 471,955] 883,380 
1889. _.| 2, 648, 000 | 77.4 | 204,881,000 | 35.4 | 72,611,000] 33] 45] 30] 60] 406,618 | 3,415,578 
BOSE [Be sees cee eceeee TE OOOM airs, Se etn: eM al ee Rela te toe play. oCreemlhe 28 Si IRS ean 
1890. . | 2, 652,000 | 55.9 | 148,290,000} 75.8 |i12,342,000] 82] 93] 95] 110] 341,189] 5,401,912 
1891. .| 2,715,000 | 93.7 | 254,424,000 | 35.8] 91,013,000] 30] 40] 30] 50] 557,022] 186,871 
1892. -| 2,548,000 | 61.5 | 156,655,000 | 66.1 {103,568,000 | 60] 72] 70] 98] 845,720 | 4,317,021 
1893. _-| 2, 605,000 | 70.3 | 183,034,000 | 59.4 |108, 662,000 51] 60] 64] 88] 803,111 | 3,002,578 
1894. __| 2,738,000 | 62.4 | 170,787,000 | 53.6] 91,527,000] 43] 58] 40] 70] 572,957 | 1,341, 533 
1895. ..| 2,955,000 |100. 6 | 297, 237,000 | 26.6 | 78,985,000] 18| 24] 10} 23] 680,049] 175,240 
1896. ..| 2,767,000 | 91.1 | 252,235,000 | 28.6 | 72,182,000] 18] 26] 19] 2°] 926,646] 246,178 
1897. __| 2, 535,000 | 64.7 | 164,016,000 | 54.7 | 89,643,000] 50] 62] 60] 87] 605,187 | 1,171,378 
1898. ._| 2,558,000 | 75.2} 192,306,000 | 41.4 | 79,575,000| 30] 36] 33] 52] 579,833] 530,420 
1899. __| 2,581,000 | 88.6 | 228,783,000 | 39.0 | 89,329,000] 35] 46| 27] 39] 809,472] 155,861 
oa a OMI ONO TS 1918 OU.) SP on 89s 02a sal toe. | oan dlal ne acdle. svia -scadsbeneabe 


9 
7 
5 
3 
4 
6 
1 
7 
2 
6 
0 
8 | 210,927,000} 43.1] 90,811,000] 40] 48] 35] Go| 741,483] 371,911 
5 | 187,598,000 | 76.7 |143,979.000| 75] 82] 58] 100] 528,484 | 7, 656, 162 
we ‘ 0 | 284, 633,000 | 47.1 |134111,000| 42] 48] 42] 60] 843/075] 358,505 
1903. ..| 2,917,000 | 84.7 | 247,128,000 | 61.4 |151,638,000| 60] 66] 95] 116] 484,042 | 3, 161, 581 
4 
1905. ..| 2,997,000 | 87.0 160,821,000/ 55] 66] 48| 73 [1,000,326 | 1,948, 160 
2 157, 547,000| 40] 43] 55] .75 (1,530,461 | 176,917 
4 | 298,262,000} 61.8 |184,184,000] 46] 58] 50] 80 {1,203,894 | 403, 952 
7 | 278, 985,000 | 70.6 |197,039,000} 60] 77] 70] 150] 763,651 | 8,383, 966 
SiS 76455 7.000) eee eee ee ES SI gaelic Ses hele) Coen weal eoe ie sem 
1 | 889, 195,000 | 54.1 |210, 662,000} 20] 58} 16] 34] 999 476] 353, 208 
8 7 |194,566,000} 30] 48] 35| 75 |2,383,887| 218, 984 
9 | 292;737,000 | 79.9 |233,778,000| 70} 100] 90} 200 |1, 237,276 |13, 734, 695 
4 | 420, 647,000 | 50.5 |212,550,000| 40] 65] 33] 70 |2,028,261 | 337, 230 
4 | 331, 525, 000 68.7 227,903,000} 50| 70} 60] 90 |1,794,073 | 3, 645, 993 
5 
3 i 
5 1 
8 
5 


260,741,000} 61. 
1906. ..| 3,013, 000 |102. 2 | 308,038,000 | 51. 
1907. ..| 3, 128,000 } 95. 

1908. ..| 3, 257,000 | 85. 
1909. . | 3,525,000 |106. 
1909. ..| 3,669, 000 | 106. 


1 
7 
1 
4 
1904. ..| 3,016,000 |110. 4 | 332; 830,000 | 45.3 |150, 673,000] 32] 38] 20] 25 |1,163,270 | 186, 199 
7 
1 
8 
6 


349, 032,000 | 55. 


1997 460,000 | 30] 66) 34] 4150 [3,135,474 | 270, 942 
221, 992/000} 53] 95] 80| 110 |4,017,760 |} 209, 532 
419,333,000 | 125 | 190] 200] 375 |2,489,001 | 3,079, 025 
, 542)774,000 | 93} 135 380 | 8250 [3,453,307 | 1, 180, 480 

AES Noy O00) | SUS Lost a sal eee [Ee eee eceeneena 


409,921,000 | 48. 
359, 721,000 | 61. 
To 5 | 286, 953,000 | 146. 
1917. ..| 4,384,000 |100. 8 | 442, 108, 000 | 122. 
1918. __| 4,210,000 | 95.0 | 400, 106, 000 | 119. 


1 Burbank to 1910. 2 Figures adjusted to census basis. 3 Per 100 pounds. 
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POTATOES—Continued. 


Tapie 86.—Potatoes: Revised acreage, production, and farm value, 1889-1909. 


Norg.—This revision consists (1) in using the Department of Ag 
from census acreage, the total production, 


yicld per acre to compute, 


partment’s estimate of acreage 
preceding census acreage, and (3) i 


for each year so as to be consistent with the wa plee 
n recomputing total farm value from these revised pr 


as 


griculture’s estimate of average 
(2) in adjusting the de- 


well as the 


uction figures. 


Year. 


Acreage. 


01, 000 


£e55 
SSSSS S2SS8 sss 


NS 
. 


SS 


Z58%2 


Qownworee 
Sss 
SRoAeAaS 
SHGLA 
° 

Ss 

Ss 


: Average 
Average arm price 
yield Production. er = arm Vena 
per acre. bushel Tey 
Dec. 1. 
Bushels Bushels. Cents. Dollars. 
7.4 201, 200, 000 35.4 71, 294, 000 
56. 7 150, 494, 000 75.3 113, 291, 000 
93.7 256, 122, 000 35.6 91, 229, 000 
62.1 164, 516, 000 65.5 107, 835, 000 
7a 195, 040, 000 58.4 113, 886, 000 
63.6 183, 841, 000 52.8 97, 030, 000 
102.3 317, 114, 000 26. 2 83, 151, 000 
91.4 271, 769, 000 29.0 | 78, 783, 000 
67.9 191, 025, 000 54. 2 103, 442, 000 
77.0 218, 772, 000 41.5 90, 897, 000 
88.6 260, 257, 000 39.7 103, 365, 000 
82.9 247, 759, 000 42.3 104, 764, 000 
66.3 198, 626, 000 76.3 151, 602, 000 
95.5 293, 918, 000 46.9 137, 730, 000 
85.1 262, 053, 000 60.9 159, 620, 000 
vig lies 352, 268, 000 44.8 157, 646, 000 
87.3 278, 885, 000 61.1 170, 340, 000 
102. 2 331, 685, 000 50.6 167, 795, 000 
95.7 322, 954, 000 61.3 197, 863, 000 
86. 2 2, 000, 000 69. 7 210, 618, 000 
107.5 394, 5538, 000 54. 2 213,679, 000 


TaBLE 87.—Potatoes: Acreage, production, and total farm value, by States, 1918. 


[000 omitted.] 
Farm Fa 
State. Acreage. Sra value State. Acreage. Produc- vali 
‘ Dak tion Dee. 1 
, Acres. | Bushels Dollars. Acres. hels 
Moinesee a a eee 112 | 22, 400 26,880 || North Dakota.....- “90 erat oe 
New Hampshire. . - 21] 23940 4,263 || South Dakota...... 90} — 8,190 7,617 
Vermont......----- 26 3,380 4,664 || Nebraska 121} 10.406 12/279 
Massachusetts...... 36| 4,788 8,140 || Kansas... 80} 4240 6, 106, 
ode Island...... 5 650 1,124 || Kentucky 7. 5,625 9, 281 
Connecticut........ 26 2,470 4,076 || Tennessee. . 0 ih 
Now York......... 380 | 34,960 42,651 || Alabama........-.. 80 2300 3 aa 
New JOPSOY secrete 92 8, 464 14,389 |) Mississippi 20 1600 2 640 
Pennsylvania...... 305 24, 400 36,844 |} Louisiana.......... 55 4) 345 6,518 
Delaware.......... rat 957 1,940.11] esas cue eee ee 60 3,300 ; 
Maryland... coescce 50 4,000 4,800 || Oklahoma 
aryla : : ,800 |] Oklahoma......... 3 
Virgimia.....o..0wad 125 | - 11,750] 14,100 |} Arkansas.........2. is | 22400 7410 
West Virginia... . 60) 5,220 8,352 || Montana... ; 52} 7,020 5, 616 
North Carolina... 45 4,975 5,771 || Wyoming.......... 30 4” 500 3 895 
outh Carolina... 28| 2,856 5,512 || Colorado..........- 721 11,376 11/262 
23 1,610 2,978 || New Mexico.. 
35 3,500 7,000 || Arizona.....-...... 6 +O +n 
160 11, 040 16,5001 Utab eee. ieee 20 3, 600 3,492 
¢ 7 10,476 || Nevada........ ‘ : 
160 | 11,520 17,050 z aoa pe pd 
Lan UGah Ok. coe eemeteree 
Michigan........... 340 | 28,560] 25,418 || Washington........ 83 | 8.580 37600 
Wisconsin aS oe 295 33,040 26,432 || Oregon............ 50 5,500 5,500 
SOU ash ena. ¢ 3 32,760 | 24,570 || California.......... 87 ; 
lowa..- RR AEB § i ne 12s alifornia.......... 90 r 12,870 15,444 
USSOUMSe meeete<ncm li4 6,954 10, 640 United States... 4,210 | 400,106 478,136 
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1918, 

Year. July. | Aug. | Sept. Oct. Year. July. | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. 

EyiCha diy donee E.xGbex | cb: PES Cgs \lboas Cha | deve. Nukes Cey 
87.8 77.9 66.7 1.6; GLOO8 Rae nae eee oe 89.6 82.9 13:7 68.7 
95.5 83.9 tee P2557 OOS Rees Se eat oe 93.0 85.8 80.9 78.8 
93.8 93.0 86.3 SHC | LGTOD Se aes ote 8 86.3 75.8 70.5 71.8 
91.3 88.2 80.0 AON OTe See So! 76.0 62.3 59.8 62.3 
87.4 62.3 52.2 (oy BUONE| ie : S2e 88.9 87.8 87.2 85.1 
92.9 94.8 89.1 2. On MOUS hse ce see 2 ae 86.2 78.0 69.9 67.7 
88.1 87.2 84.3 PASO HRLOL A en Wee ee 83.6 79.0 75.8 78.3 
93.9 94.1 91.6 ROVE OLE ca ee 91.1 92.0 82.7 74.2 
91.2 87.2 80.9 Cote tl OUO Saee Rese oe ae 87.8 80.8 67.4 62.6 
91.5 89.0 85.3 O2re tl OL ese. eso See | 90.1 87.9 82.7 79.0 
90. 2 88.5 80.2 gel HL OTR ERE Fie beet. 87.6 79.9 Wasi ey 7387 


| 


TaBuE 89.—Potatoes: Yield per acre, price per bushel Dec. 1, and value per acre, by States. 


Yield per acre (bushels). 


State. [£2 
4 
a3 
i 
eS 
ane Silman lA la|] + [wow lo 
Bes 5/8/58 8/5 [5/3 
225} 220) 180} 198) 220} 260) 179) 204 
130) 150} 125) 140} 122} 159) 95] 120) 
155) 130] 105) 140] 127; 168] 108} 112 
125) 125) 93) 130) 105} 155) 120) 91 
125) 136) 110} 113] 130) 165] 110) 74) 
120} 125) 85) 107) 92) 140) 95) 95 
120} 102} 74) 106), 74) 145] 62} 70 
90) 105) 73} 108} 95} 108} 130) 122) 
78} 88] 56} 109) 88} 105) 72) 70) 
96; 103} 60} 100} 87) 980! 95) 90) 
80] 95; 45) 112) 87) 78) 97| 95 
92} 98) 45 87| 94 65] 125) 130 
98} 92) 45} 112) 83) 54) 117) 88 
74, 89) 48 85| 80 52) 90} 95 
85} 90) 70) 90) 80} 70) 80) 75 
81] 82), 72 78) 81 60} 65} 60 
95} 90; 90) 93) 76; 80) 80) 74 
93} 82) 65) 112) 64 95| 82) 45) 
95} 84) 58} 114) 53 80] 95} 44 
91| 75} 50} 101}; 46 60} 110) 58 
105] 105} ~94) 105} 96) 121) 59} 48 
102} 95) 116} 120) 109) 124) 87| 47 
Minn....} 103} 115} 61) 115) 135} 110} 114) 106) 60) 
Towa...-| 79) 89} 72} 74; 109} 48) 86} 105) 42 
Moe cies] 67) 85} 86) 27) 84) 38 45] 98) 60 
N. Dak..! 92} 110) 41/120} 128) 85, 109) 90) 93 
S. Dak. .| 83) 80) 44! 72) 105) 78) 90] 115) 66 
Nebr..--| 75| 78] 60) 52) 980}. 48) 80) 105) 73 
Kans....| 61 79| 57| 22) 82! 40) 62) 83) 71 
ESV se vets 80} 92) 92) 39) 101) 49) 45) 126) 84 
Tenn....| 72| 75, 80} 41! 88] 64) 43) 88 82) 
ATG o35,.565 80; 80) 80) 78) 81) 84} 79} 80) 90 
Miss=2 22 82) 87) 85) 83] 89) 80} 80} 90) 65 
Waa. aan 67| 75) 55| 69) 73) 70) 70) 51) 65) 
Tex.....| 56) 50) 51) 57) 63] 52) 61) 65) 50 
Okla....| 58} 70) 60] 18 60) 60) 70) 85) 53 
Anics Sa) e Olle OlS4) coe 20) B72) 60!) O0lerG5 
Mont....| 140) 180} 120) 150) 165] 140; 140) 155} 125 
Wyo..-.| 128] 160) 100} 42] 140] 140; 108) 150} 130 
Colors... 122} 160} 100] 35} 95] 115) 120) 135) 138 


10-year aver- 
age, 1909-1918. 


1 Based upon farm price Dec. 1. 


(cents). 


Farm price per bushel 


Value per 
acre 
(dollars).1 


5-year aver- 
age, 1914-1918. 


1918 


180. 66 
153. 31 
128. 30 
161. 89 
162. 95 


137.12 
2} 92. 20) 
133. 92 
92. 70) 
97. OL 


89. 66 
108.19 
109. 97 
100. 70 
141. 84 


105. 13 
143.39 
87. 23 
82.35 
89. 74 


64, 12) 
67. 53 
67. 30) 
80. 23 
82. 43 


63. 56 
71. 50) 
77. 85 
77. 85 
96. 91 


90. 14 
115, 95 
103. 73 

92. 23 

92, 54 


85. 65 
93. 54 
104, 40 
124. 14 
124. 51 


240. 00 
203. 00 
179. 40 
226.10 
224. 90 


156. 75 
112. 24 
156, 40 
120. 80 
121. 80 


96. 00 
112. 80 
139. 20 
128. 25 
196. 86 


129, 
200. 
103. 
108. 
106. 


74. 
89. 


50 
00 
50 
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TapiE 89.—Potatoes: Yield per acre, price per bushel Dec. 1, and value per acre, by 
States—Continued. 


| : Value per 
. 2 Far=n price per bushel ears 
Yield per ac=3 (bushels). (cents). (dollars).2 
1 16 13 
State. |S& ee | P E 
ag eg | a4 
BS as | eS 
ml o|xd a oo xt wD | © ~ 2 s})m [2] 3 x BS Pal 
ae le|/Slele/s|ele)s (Se Reeis)/ 2/5 |S | +h] & 
N. Mex..} 90} 85) 47} 80] 100] 62] 100} 100] 102} 116) 100} 120) 95) 95, 175) 165) 160143. 98/160. 00 
Arion © 99} 90} 92) 95| 125) 7E| 110) 95) 115] 105) 85) 141) 120) 100; 180 150 205 153. 15,174. 25 
Utah ..™] 164] 180) 142] 140] 185] 180] 140) 125] 180| 189] 180| 72} 60| 63) 130 78| 97 143. 75/174. 60 
Ney... .- 170} 180) 150] 160] 178] 166) 130) 172} 190) 207} 171) 90) 70; 70, 130) 120) 123,183. 43/210.33 
Idaho... -| 164} 200] 142) 180) 185] 170) 155) 125) 150) 156] 180) 65) 48) 56) 127 79} 81120. 79/145. 80 


Wash....] 144} 170} 131] 160} 167] 123] 128] 135) 165) 125] 132} 68) 55) 53; 98} 92) 101)110.39)133. 32 
Oregtnos- 126] 160} 105) 130} 155] 135} 97] 115] 150) 108) 110) 68} 60) 60) 90). 80) 100) 91.72/110.00 
Calif.....] 134] 130} 130] 135} 130] 119) 138) 130} 141} 145) 143) 94) 70) 75). 140) 150 120/156. 12171. 60 


U.S. ./96. 8|106. 8/93. 8/80. 9113. 4/90, 4/110. 5,96. 3/80. 5 100. 8,95. 0/80. 8/48. 7,61. 7\146. 1/122. 8/119. 5| 93. 64113. 57 


Based upon farm price Dec. 1. 


TABLE 90.—Potatoes: Stocks on January 1. 


Stocks Jan. 1. Tt 
Nor 
State and year. PrOgUC: Per cent of 
ited) Per | Bushels | Stock held by— 
tent (000 ST pea | Dee 2+ | Mar-1- 
omitted).| Grow- eal- 
Give ers. ers. 
a ee | a a a a 
Total (21 Northern States): Bushels. Cents. | Cents. 
1918-19 277,475 43.5 120, 769 82.4 17.6 0 eee ee 
1917-18 303; 899 49.6 150, 666 84.6 15.4 122 116 
ape boo 183. 281 33.1 60, 603 74.9 25.1 152 252 
1915-— 254, 235 43.6 110, 810 79.5 20.5 60 93 
61, 630 48.0 29, 590 85.3 14.7 1584 ee 
70, 779 42.0 32, 748 86.8 13.2 105 88 
54, O81 44.6 24, 140 71.0 29.0 120 238 
48, 776 53. 5 26, 312 80. 6 19.4 61 104 
Total (16 Southern States): 

1918-19 60, 996 32.3 19, 734 79.5 20.5 1OL de eee 
67, 430 31.0 20, 900 82.8 17.2 147 171 
49, 591 16.3 8, 065 68.8 31.2 151 204 
56,710 |p 2%2 | 915,482 | 2820.1" 17.9 70 88 
22, 400 54 12, 096 81 19 120 hose ee 
18, 750 55 10, 313 84 16 130 135 
25, 500 47 11, 985 72 28 142 260 
25, 418 50 12, 709 82 18 7 105 
34, 960 50 17, 480 92 8 122 | eee 
38, 000 58 22, 040 95 5 130 120 
22,400] 41 9,184] 85 15 158 275 
22,010} 58 12,766 | 95 5 82 108 
24, 400 42 10, 248 88 12 451 1,: epee 
29, 532 43 12, 699 88 12 135 131 
19, 040 32 6, 092 81 19 148 264 
20,160 | 40 8,064] 85 15 75 109 
11, 040 39 4, 396 74 26 150) |. cance 
16, 000 53 8, 480 87 13 143 134 
6,300 | 21 1,323) le, 71 29 182 286 
12,546 | 44 5,520| 84 16 7 101 
7, 760 48 2, 724 81 19 1351.2 Seas 
8,464 | 47 3,978 | 81 19 139 138 
3, 256 20 652 85 15 177 272 
7,125 42 2, 992 69 31 56 92 
11, 520 34 3,917 74 26 1454 ot eee 
13, 500 40 5, 400 88 12 152 153 
7, 250 27 1, 958 74 26 179 270 
18, 860 35 4, 851 74 26 59 105 
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TABLE 90.—Potatoes: Stocks on January 1—Continued. 
Stocks Jan. 1. Price per 
bushel— 
Total 
Ti ee 
State and year. Boe (000 fer a an of 
omitted).) cent ener 7 | Dec. 1. Mart. 
crop. | Mtted).| Grow- | Deal- 
ers. ers. 

Michigan: Bushels. Cents. | Cents 
1918-19 28, 560 51 14, 565 82 18 Op Mee eee 
1917-18 35, 910 58 20, 828 88 12 105 85 
1916-17 15, 360 36 5, 530 78 22 160 235 
1915-16 20, 945 57 11, 938 82 18 56 86 

Wisconsin: 

1918-19 33, 010 dt 16, 850 80 20 SO! egaewles 

1917-18 34, 998 60 20, 999 80 20 90 83 

rer a oe = 7, 633 79 21 147 227 
Be BC ee ee ee eee 9 15, 296 5 

Minnesota: : # < a ‘ be 
OTSA Gyre races eek aa ee Berane Oe be Se 32, 760 42 13, 759 76 24 (ister sori 
A eI are 9 ee oan ee i Ce 33, 600 50 16, 800 80 20 91 75 
Tein SAGs Panse Che Hee 5c eee ee ae ne 37 6, a 62 38 130 210 

Sie weenie Jo ama anmene sate ata wea 46 13, 896 72 8 39 67 
North Dakota: ‘ ; : 
1918-19 8,910] 42 3,743. | 86 14 73 || Seen ee 
1917-18 3, 870 29 1,122 86 14 130 140 
1916-17 6,975 22 1, 534 63 ou 115 173 
1915-16 7, 200 41 2,952 73 27 41 74 
Nebraska: 
SION. G tay ES teed rie eee 10,406 | 37 3,851] 76 24 118) aes 
TOA Baad PE ae eae aa ge eae 12, 495 48 5, 998 79 21 107 126 
PGS i eyeea el eee ie ee ey eee 7,665 29 2, 223 69 31 150 228 
Stee eee n rs. eae ee: Toe a alee = = 11, 550 41 4,735 73 44 42 88 
Kentucky: 
LON SO Pee eerie Sec tes omateak ee ce ces 5, 625 52 2,925 75 25 GOs seen ase 
(Dies ee See ae Eh eee 6,720] 53 3,562 | 83 17 140 156 
AOR ees ewan sete feavodee: « 4,116 36 1, 482 89 11 142 235 
OU Secs fee ew ale cette oe ae ee - 6, 426 52 3, 342 86 14 55 94 
Montana: 
i i Cage | as Ce A ane eae eee 7,020 66 4, 633 82 18 80)\|-eea-- ee 
AG TaN Ge Meee Pree 2 55 eh oo 0, 5,415 |° 45 2)437| 84 16 102 104 
EAE LS 7 ae aes lp, Ail aes ey 4, 875 64 3, 120 63 37 120 163 
OGG opera eG tee ae Sole ens yea a 6, 045 69 4,171 89 11 50 74 
Colorado: 
GES BO) See tae cece eee Cease bc 11, 376 56 6, 371 89 11 9 ll cieraeerts 
2 eee aes al ee Oa 12,800} 60 7,680} 90 10 91 91 
6,900 | 42 2398 | 86 14 135 238 
7,155 55 38, 935 87 13 55 ay 
5, 220 58 3, 028 86 14 SU) aaa aes 
6,034 | 46 2°799| 87 13 79 65 
4,050 44 1, 782 84 16 127 175 
3, 500 38 1, 330 92 8 56 73 
8,580| 62 5,320| 89 11 NOM eae sone 
9, 875 36 8, 555 83 Ly 92 62 
9,900 | 32 37168 | 69 31 98 168 
8, 235 46 3, 789 72 28 53 ral 


TaBLE 91.—Potatoes: Farm price, cents per bushel, on 1st of each month, 1909-1918. 


1918 | 1917 | 1916 | 1915 | 1914 | 1913 | 1912 | 1911 | 1910 | 1909 wr 
121.0 | 147.2 | 70.6] 49.7] 68.4] 50:6] 84.5] 54.1] 56.0] 72.0] 77.4 
122.9 | 172.4) 88.0) 50.4] 69.7] 53.1] 94.4] 55.1] 56.2) 73.3} 83.6 
120.3 | 240.7] 94.4] 50.4] 70.7] 52.0] 102.0] 55.3] 54.6] 80.0] 92.0 
92.6°| 234.7| 97.6] 47.8] 70.0] 50.3] 117.1] 55.5] ¢7.4| 86.3] 89.9 
80.1 | 279.6 | 94.8] 50.5 | 71.4] 48.2| 127.3] 62.5] 28.4] 97.3} 95.0 
75.5 | 274.0] 98.8] 50.8] 71.3] 55.2] 119.7] 63.3] 387.4] 97.7] 94.4 
94.9 | 247.9 | 102.3] 52.1] 81.5] 49.8] 103.6 | 96.3] 40.1] 91.0] 96.0 
141.6 | 170.8 | 95.4] 56.3| 87.1] 69.2] 86.5 | 136.0] 64.9] 85.1] 99.3 
148.8 | 139.1 | 109.3 | 50.5 | 74.9] 75.3] 65.0|113.7| 72.9| 71.5] 92.1 
143.6 | 122.1] 112.0] 48.8] 64.7] 73.9] 51.1] 88.3] 67.8] 64.3] 83.7 
127.2 | 127.8 | 135.7 | 60.8 | 52.8} 69.6 | 45.5 | 76.3] 55.7] 57.8] 80.9 
119.5 | 122.8 | 146.1) 61.7] 48.7] 68.7] 50.5 | 79.9] 55.7] 54.1] 80.8 
121.8 | 164.9 | 114.1 | 54.4 | 64.4] 64.3] 72.5] 80.6] 56.4) 70.8] 86.4 


98911°—yeK 1918——37 
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Statistics of Potatoes. 
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F8L | OLS] OS T Gh°S | LOT | 6S°L | OL | OSL | 2491 | OF 3} 8° | I's | OFS | SOT 
6L°T | 0S°S | Sat GES | SIL | 90'S | OFS] O6'T | €9'T | STS] 06" | STS | OFS | SAT 
Lise WOOCG | SL GIB O0LSiCS8"S | OF S| 0S 6.) 8G°o"} Olea COMM ee 
HFS | GLC | 06 T Peek 2 ii ae TFS | Go'€ 
EOE Gaus OnE 88'S | $2°S | OST | SFG | 06°E 
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TABLE 93.—-Potatoes: International trade, calendar years 1911-1917. 


GENERAL Note.—Substantially the international trade of the world. It should not be expected that 
the world export and import totals for any year will agree. Among sources of disagreement are these: 
(1) Different periods of time covered in the “year” of the various countries; (2) imports received in year 
subsequent to year of export; (3) want of uniformity in classification of goods among countries; (4) differ- 
ent practices and varying degrees of failure in recording countries of origin and ultimate destination ; (5) 
different practices of recording reexported goods; (6) opposite methods of treating free ports; (7) clerical 
errors, which,it may be assumed, are not infrequent. 

The exports given are domestic exports, and the imports given are imports for consumption as far asitis 
feasible and consistent so to express the facts. While there are some inevitable omissions, on the other 
hand there are some duplications because of reshipments that do not appear as such in official reports. 
For the United Kingdom, import figures refer to imports for consumption, when available, otherwise total 
imports, less exports, of ‘‘foreign and colonial merchandise.” Figures for the United States include 
Alaska, Porto Rico, and Hawaii. 


EXPORTS. 
[000 omitted.] 


AT OAS 5h, 1807 Aver- | 916 | 191 
Country. igi ie (pre- (pre- Country. ta ries (pre- (pre- 
1913. lim.) lim.) 1913. lim.) lim.) 
| 
From— Bush. | Bush. | Bush. From— Bush. | Bush. | Bush. 
PAT POMONA: )-/ciesse/aiele 543 1,014 542 || Netherlands.._.-.-..-- 16,451 6,'238: |: 2223 
Austria-Hungary....-.- se 23) A eee Ss nr Portugal; 222232: bes Un eres feat 
IB OlsiuIN —.-sjecceee ice ore S602 eae epee see BUbssia=.. 2b ee 7, 762 i 
Canada Spat =. cosas 1, 835 1,957 900 
@hitaa. 32S. se- ee ase e United Kingdom.._.... 6, 246 1,346 bs<cbeoeg 
Denmark... . See United States -.2.....-2 1, 814 3, 230 2, 425 
Franee Sa Other countries. --..--..- 19244 =. bs 7 tee 
Germany 
ialiven = sace taccee eee ROUSL o. s ee ane 79, 151 Wo. Sen, de ee 
PRADA: sot saReteee See 
IMPORTS. 
_ Into— Into— 
Algeria). sc. fee acseeee INerwaye- oct 4 eee 
Philippine Islands... .- 
Porgugal 22-6 35.8 ee 
UGSSIA 252.5 2 ee 
Sweden.v-22 ec 
ees EER ea 
nited Kingdom_...... 
United States.......... 
Other countries. ....._- 
Germanys. .2.022.c2.ee SY eee 


Netherlands............ 
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TABLE 94.—Sweet potatoes: Acreage, production, and value, in the United States, 
1849-1918. 


Nore.—Figures in italics are census returns; figures in roman are estimates of the Department of Agri- 


culture. 


l Estimates of acres are obtained b 
published numbers of the preceding year, 


y applying estimated percentages of increase or decrease to the 


except that a revised base is used for applyi ercentage esti- 
mates whenever new census data are available. whet we 


" Average 
verage farm 
Year. Acreage. | yield per | Production. | price per Haun bee 
acre. bushel VOR E 
Dee. 1. 
Bushels. Bushels. Cents Dollars. 
Be eS. 38, 268, 000 
Baer 42,095, 000 
eee). 21,710,000 
sae IEE 83, 379, 000 
Ss moeateee 45, 950, 000 
1d! 42, 517,000 52.9 22, 476, 000 
88.9 48, 346, 000 50.6 24, 478, 000 
81.7} 44,697,000 57.5 | 25,720, 000 
85.2 45, 344, 000 58.1 26, 358, 000 
89.2 48, 870, 000 58.3 28, 478, 000 
88.9 48, 705, 000 60.4 29, 424, 000 
92.6 51, 034, 000 58.3 29,734, 000 - 
90.2 49, 948, 000 62.2 31, 063, 000 
88.2 49, 813, 000 70.0 34, 858, 000 
92.4 55, 352, 000 66.1 36, 564, 000 
92.4 59, 232,000 69.4 41, 052, 000 
93.5 59, 938, 000 67.1 40, 216, 000 
90.1 54, 538, 000 TOL: 41, 202, 000 
95.2 55, 479, 000 72.6 40, 264, 000 
94.5 59, 057, 000 72.6 42, 884, 000 
93.8 56, 574, 000 73.0 41, 294, 000 
103.5 75, 639, 000 62.1 46,980,000 . 
91.7 | 70,955,000 84.8 | 60, 141, 000 
91.2 | 83,822, 000 110.8 | 92,916, 000 
93.6 86, 334, 000 135.4 | 116, 867, 000 


TABLE 95.—Sweet potatoes: Acreage, production, and total farm value, by States, 1918. 


[000 omitted.] 


State. Acreage. 

Aeres. 
New Jersey ..-.----- 23 
Pennsylvania. P il 
Delaware. .-.-- 5 
Marylan@ies 22. 2-5 11 
Aig 20: eens Soe 28 
West Virginia... -.-- 2 
North Carolina. -..-- 81 
South Carolina. --.-- 80 
Qeorride --2-2255">-- 130 
36 
i 


Produc- 
tion. 


Bushels. 


Farm 
value 
Dec. 1. 


Dollars. 
5, 462 
222 

750 
2,145 

4, 872 


432 
11, 761 
10, 792 
14; 950 

4,950 


168 
632 
1, 148 
586 


Produc- 

State. Acreage. Hone 
Acres Bushels. 
MissouM, 255 5.2--~-- 8 728 
ICAMISAS Solo nnoetonin es 4 320 
SROUIMIGE Pe ceccee is oe 13 1, 235 
Tennessee. 30 2,940 
Alabama.....-....- 153 14, 688 
Mississippi--......- 89 8, 455 
Louisiana... .s-=-- 65 4, 875 
WOxAGe sees ose = 87 5, 046 
Oklahoma:..-.-..-. 15 975 
Arkansas. .....--.-- 38 3, 420 
New Mexico:....... 2 250 
California. .-s-c-5=2 6 1, 020 
United States... 922 86, 334 


625 
1, 530 


116, 867 
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TABLE 96.—Sweet potatoes: Condition of crop, United States, on 1st of months named, 


1898-1918. 

Year. |July.| Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Year. | July.| Aug.|Sept.} Oct. || Year. | July.) Aug. |Sept.| Oct. 
Head halls Ea (ed yl ee es a fal cet Pach © Cha! Pace eke (PRC NE Ich. Pacts | wees 

SS ainaheae ecke 92.0 | 90.6 | 89.9 |] 1905....] 90.6 | 90.1 | 89.5 | 88.6 |] 1912_._.] 86.9 | 85.0 | 84.1 82.0 
1899_...| 85.1 | 84.1 | 80.7 | 74.9 |] 1906....} 90.9 | 91.2 | 88.7 | 86.0 || 1913...-| 86.5] 85.8 | 81.4 | 80.1 
1900 22..|,98.7 |-92:2 |. 83.6.) 80. 0\)|, 10072. 2} 85-9 85.7 | She7e) Sa. 7 i A014 e704 fo-o | Slee) sS0ey 
1901_....] 93.1 | 80.7 | 78.7 | 79.0 |] 1908_...| 89.8 | 88.8 | 88.7 | 85.5 || 1915...-| 88.7 | 85.5 | 87.5 | 85.0 
1902,...|.88.6. | 7843: 7722.1 79.7 I 1909. 2.10897 | 86.9") S103 | 77.89) 1916-2) 90.4) 8509) | S207 | 7ee2 
1903....| 90.2 | 88.7 | 91.1 | 83.7 | 1910....| 87.3 | 85.4 | 83.9 | 80.2 |] 1917_...| 81.9 | 84.8 | 85.7 | 83.2 
1904. ...| 87.3 | 88.5 | 89.9 | 86.1 || 1911_.--| 78.4} 77.7 | 79.1 | 78.4 || 1918..__| 86.4 | 78.3.) 74.5 | 77-4 


TABLE 97.—Sweet potatoes: Yield per acre, price per bushel Dec. 1, and value per acre, by 
States. 


- . ze | Value per 
Farm price per bushel Aeae 


Yield per acre (bushels). (cents). (dollars)! 


State. 


10-year average, 
1909-1918. 

10-year average, 
1909-1918. 

5-year average, 
1914-1918 


155] 100) 120) 125) 104) 95) 70) 120) 160) 190150. 60/237.50 
105} 100) 110; 120; 106) 86) 75} 135} 140) 185,136. 01/222. 00 

5 5,110. 67/150. 00 
70; 88) 100) 150/120. 48/195. 00 
65) 90) 110) 145)109. 36/174. 00 


Seorne de 93} 95| 91/ 84] 105| 92] 85! 105/ 86| 95; 95| 81) 70] 65| 85! 104] 149] 6. 91/134.90 
-Ga_..........| 87] 93] 83] 81/ 90] 87| 85] 85] 80] 93] 92] 7sl 69! 61] 81} 105] 125] 77.591115.00 
Fine aioe. 108] 105] 108] 108} 112] 110] 120] 112] 100] 95) 110| 85] 80} 68) 86| 115] 125/100. 98|137.50 


75| 105) 105} 90} 95) 95) 96] 77| 70| 100} 125) 175)105. 87/166. 25 
80{ 100) 105) 100} 95) 98) 82) 69) 59] 87} 105} 136] 90. 20,133.28 
95] 93} 90) 74} 90) 96) 74) 65) 57] 74} 92) 115) 71. 94/110. 40 
98] 90) 110} 82} 65} 95) 70; 63) 55} 67; 97] 104) 66.80) 98.80 


1 eee eas se 86) 90} 93) 90) 84) 85) 87) 92) 90} 79) 75) 73) 64! 50] 66] 104! 128) 67.85] 96.00 
Roxas sees 76) 50] 56; 71] 75} 80] 101) 98] 89] 7s] 58| 107) 87] 70] 90} 140] 175] 89.45/101.50 
ONT nye 82) 70) 70) 75) 92) 64) 102) 115] 74} 90}. 65) 124) 89] 73] 135] 160] 220/112. 33/143. 00 
ATIC a cee ste 94) 58) 98) 92) 88} 90) 95) 130} 91} 110} 90) 88} 77] 61) 90} 96] 138) 92. 83/124. 20 
Ni. Mex... .. 137] 180} 100) 150) 141} 125) 143} 160} 125) 118} 125) 148) 113} 120] 180] 205} 250/226. 60/312. 50 
Calif coc...) 2 158] 160} 160) 140) 156] 170} 161] 135) 160} 167] 170} 108} 87} 80 100} 150) 150/182. 71/255. 00 


U. S_../93. 7/90. 1/93. 5/90. 1195. 2/94. 5/93. 8/108. 5/91. 7/91. 2/93. 682: 5 73. 0162, 1 84. 8 110. 8,135.4] 87. 661126. 75 


1 Basel upon farm price Dec, 1. 


TABLE 98.—Sweet potatoes: Farm price, cents per bushel on 1st of each month, 1910-1918. 


1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 1913 1912 1911 1910 

117.2 90.1 64.9 79.0 79.2 80.4 83.0 7550) | eee 
123.1 95.8 71.2 82.0 84.3 85.4 90. 2 80.4 76.8 
142.7 | 110.7 77.3 84.7 86. 7 88. 9 98.0 84.4 79.4 
151.6 | 124.0 78.0 90. 7 89.6 92.6 | 109.9 91.2 82.4 
155.0 | 141.3 80.5 95. 6 94.5 93.8 | 118.0 99.3 83.4 
148.8 | 149.4 83.4 96. 7 94. 2 92.0] 115.0 98. 7 79.4 
134.3 | 140.5 79.4 88.9 82.6 90.16), 112.9 99.0 75.1 
144.7 | 129.3 87.1 85.8 97.5 94.1 | 107.8| 105.8 78.2 
156.2 | 132.6 89.9 84.6 92.8 94. 3 95.7 | 102.6 81.2 
160.6 | 116.1 83.7 Not 87.3 83.9 84.4 91.8 77.6 
146.0] 111.2 80.6 63.7 76.3 75.7 76.8 80.9 71.8 
135.4] 110.8 84.8 62.1 73.0 72.6 72.6 75.5 67.1 
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TABLE 99.—Sweet potatoes: Wholesale price per barrel, 1913-1918. 
New York, 
- St. Louis Be. 
Baltimore. (per bushel). New Orleans. 
Jersey. Southern, 
Date. 
o ) od o o 
Lie iete dee te) otal Toa he 
SIP LEIS IA IEISIB EIS lBIEISIBIE 
A ‘q |] A 4] q/Alh#l4/4 4 
1913 
VAN-VUNGE- sees See eee Ses O0|SS-D0!2-. 22 $1. 63/33. 75}... . $2. 00/$2. 00)... .. $2. 00/$3. 00]... .. $1. 75/$2. 50)... .. 
TULy=Dae.. .e8s8seo-2U.! PEON TOOL. ogc « 88) 6..25}....- 2.00} 2.00)..... 1, 25).3..50) 2.5 os -40) 5.50)... 
- 1914, 
JAI UNGc. 55 ob scveee 2.00) 2.50]... = - 1250). 2250/25 - 2-11.00) SV2012.00 2 2. 50)°2200).20 5. SOND | eee 
Juliy=Deo. Jose 9 deesze 1.00) 5.50).....) 1.75) 4.50)... . - 80) 3.50). .2 2. 2.00) 3.50).....| . 75) 5.00)..... 
1915. 
Jat. Juinesoocgs2deensee 1. 50) 5.50)..... 2.50) 4.50)....- 1.00) 3.00). .... 2.501, 3-00).5... 2;00||3..50)5 25 ee 
uly Dec. sosc sc 325 52 22 275) 6 50).... 1.50} 3.40)..... pif Oll235. 00) omer $50) 2.50)... - «S0}) 6. OO). 2258, 
1916 
Van en eet aes 22 ce S404, 001 8. 00)5. .< =] A50|2265]e 55 -F OG) LOR ee ey) be sO lene = 1.00) 2..00)..... 
Why DGC. Sees Saeed 1.25) 5.50)... - - 2.'00) 3.25); .. =~ p>) 2: ee 200) tonal e 1°00) 5..50|.... -— 
1917. 
Te TU El in eee eee gaa 2.75) 4.00}....- TO) L400) b= <2 eGo]! ) ODS wae Se SS SY RHE Sole oe celle ere 
epru ary. 42+ 5.2 2.3 3100! 6250/2. 2< - Peron. 2 Ait (ees nae Oe be ES Re eee HEE. calieoern| eee 
IMaRGnts 3 ot Ae 8 oR 4.00) 5.50)....- iL. 25) 2700) 52. =. OO! Weta eras ee IPE eM BD) Oa LO) ln carers 
AE oo se at 3.50} 6.00)... -- 1.50} 2) 25]. 4... ROO) Eo Sem aes SS SE Se ees 2.50) 5.00)..2-. 
Cee nh eee aes eee ee 4,50} 6.00).....| 2.00] 2. 75)....- 2200) 2, 25 eee. b Mees See ned eamon ease 
‘isle mares 5 ees Sama 4,50} 6.00}....-|. SES |S A ES { eS ee ae (a Ne |b ee (ea Loos aes 
Jan.—June....._-- 2. 75} 6.00)... <- fal 2270152 POD| eed | jaye aal 2 2 | oe all eae 2.50) 5. 25|--.-- 
Teigeee oe SO Al | Se '10. 00/12. 00)... =. 
AMIS <2 sae ee M 8 50E2 54 
September... - 4/2 ee. 52 
October Bo) eee 
November 3750 linen e 5 
December 6200)25. 52 
July—Dec....--.- 70) E2. O0|--- = = 
1918. 
AMUAM ne aoe eee one 1.00) 6. 00/$3. 64 
WODLUOT Yo 4-25 -) sth aces 2.00] 6. 00} 4. 94) 
, 5.00] 3.97 
5. 25) 4.46 
6. 50) 5. 61 
8. 00) 7.50 
$. 00ND: 02) 80) e2825)0 1.79) 2: OO} 72,00) 3.445... -|-.5--[-a ae 1.50} 2.50} 2.00 
yi 0.00) G01 ot. 2 ile mca cin wr B20! ASSO AOI = — eotle ree Ie tee Ste eral iam aslo erties 
PAT Sy yates ae eta ln 6. 9.00} 7. 51] 1.00] 3.00} 2. 24} 3. 20} 4. 80) 3. 79).-.-.|.-.--]--.-- 1. 2510. 00) 5.14 
September: ..-.------.- 3: 751 6.00] 5:00] 661 S025) 1.72) 2:40) 4.00) 3.24)... - tee el... 1.50) 7.50) 3.89 
OCTODEr. oon ees =k ene 2.50) 3.75] 2.99] .70} 1.75] 1. 26} 2.00) 4.40) 2. 71)...- Bee lewes 2 1.50} 4. 50} 2.87 
Novembety.2:---.5--.- 3.00] 6. 50] 4. 25] 1.00] 1. 85] 1.47] 1. 20] 4.40} 1. 73)....-|--.--|--.-- 2.00) 6.50) 4.53 
Wecemiberscc--+-<-5-- 5. 00] 8. 00) 6.06] 1.25) 2.15] 1.67) 1.00) 2. 25) 1.72)...-..).-.--|-..-- 1.50) 6.50) 4. 66 
July—Dec..--..-- 2.50.10.00] 5.88} .65| 3.25] 1.67] 1.00) 4.80} 2.85)-...-}...-./--.-- 1.25 10.00; 4.22 


12 to 6 cents per pound. 


24.5 cents per pound. 


35 to 7 cents per pound. 


46.0 cents per pound. 
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TasE 100.—Hay: Acreage, production, value, exports, etc., in the United States,1849-1918. 


Note.—Figures in italics are census returns; figures in roman are estimates of the Department of Agri- 
culture. patianie: of acres are obtained by applying estimated percentages of increase or decrease to 
the published numbers of the preceding year, except that a revised base is used for applying percentage 
estimates whenever new census data are available. fs 


Chicago prices No. 1 timothy 


Aver- per ton, by carload lots. | Domestie 
Aver- ee  ——}] lexporis 
age 3 a Mowin fiscal 
Year. Acreage. | yield | Production.| price a ag December. ey 8 year be- 
per per |. Se SSS) pine 
acre. ton July 1. 
Dec. 1. Low. | High. | Low. | High. 
Acres. Tons. Tons.1 Dolls. Dollars. Dolls. | Dolls.| Dolls.| Dolls.| Tons.2 
TUG: ee Tee. be cla 18, S89<O00)N eh 6 EN a, oBe de RS Ps wee 2 Be Se ae oe ee 2 
1869 scleszaleect =< See eee 19,084,000 |.......|.-------------|------- eed eee! 
18605 17,669,000 | 1.23 | 21,779,000] 10.14] 220,835,000 |.....-- | ie as | 1 peat | pl 4 5, 028 
18675 9ee 8 90, 021,000 || 1-31 | 26,277,000) 10.21 | 268,301, 000)|--....2-----2-J2------}------- 5, 645 
1SGSe eee! 91, 542,000. | 1.211] 26,142,000 | 10:08) | 263,589,000 2 25 2:)oa Bee ae eae ee eee 
1869. ....- 18,591,000 | 1.42] 26,420,000 | 10.18 | 268, 933, 000 2 6, 7 
VERS ie | ee a ae meee S| BY, 516, O00" || Pee ok oe alee eae a = eee |e oe eee eee 
1S 70seee 19,862,000 | 1.23] 24,525,000 | 12.47 | 305, 743, 000 | 4, 581 
a yA ee 19,009,000 | 1.17] 22,239,000 | 14.30] 317,940, 000 | 5, 266 
187222582 20,319,000 | 1.17] 23,813,000 | 12.94 | 308,025, 000 4,557 
1873528. 2 21,894,000 | 1.15] 25,085,000 | 12.53 | 314, 241,000 | 4, 889 
1Biae oss 21,770,000 | 1.15] 25,134,000 | 11.94 | 300, 222, 000 7,183 
1.19 | 27,874,000 | 10.7 300, 378, 000 7, 528 
1.22 | 30,867,000] 8.97] 276,991,000 7, 287 
1.25 | 31,629,000] 8.37 { 264,880,000 9,514 
1.47 | 39,608,000 | 7.20} 285,016,000 8,127 
1.29 | 35,493,000] 9.32] 330,804,000 | 14. é : 13, 739 
1515 855161; 000W eos RE oa. ates See os. oo ae pee aoe | ae a eee 
1.23 | 31,925,000 | 11.65 | 371,811,000 12, 662 
1.14 | 35,135,000 | 11.82] 415,131, 000 10,570 
1.18 | 38,138,000} 9.7; 371, 170, 000 13, 309 
1.32 | 46,864,000] 8.19] 383,834,000 16, 908 
1.26 | 48,470,000 | 8.17] 396,139,000 11, 142 
1S8he*- 07.2 39,850,000 | 1.12] 44,732,000 | 8.71 | 389,753,000 13,390 
USSGee eon 36, 502,000} 1.15] 41,796,000} 8.46 | 353,438, C00 13, 873 
37, 665,000] 1.10] 41,454,000 | 9.97] 413,440, 000 18,198 
38,592,000 | 1.21] 46,643,000] 8.76] 408,500, 000 21, 928 
52,949,000 | 1.26] 66,831,000] 7.04} 470,394, 000 36, 274 
82, 949, 000) 196" GE, 881, 000" Ties oils sSees oases.) tos ose] eee eee ne oe nc ae ee ce eee 
50, 713, 000 19 | 60,198,000 | 7.87] 473,570,000 28, 066 
51, 044, 000 19 | 60,818,000} 8.12} 494,114, 000 35, 201 
50, 853, 000 18} 59,824,000 | 8.20] 490,428, 000 33, O84 
49, 613, 000 33 | 65,766,000 | 8.68 | 570, 883, 000 54, 446 
48, 321, 000 14| 54,874,000 | 8.54] 468,578, 000 47,117 
44, 206, 000 06 | 47,079,000 | 8.35 | 393,186, 000 . : 59, 052 
43, 260, 000 37) 59,282,000] 6.55 | 388,146,000] 8. i 61, 658 
42, 427, 000 43 | 60,665,000 | 6.62] 401,391,000] 8. e 81, 827 
1898... ... 42, 781, 000 55 | 66,377,000 | 6.00 | 398,061,000] 8. q 64,916 
41, 328, 000 37 | 56,656,000 | 7.27} 411,926,000 | 10.50 | 11.50 | 10.50 | 12.50 72, 716 
48, 127,000 25 | .63, 828, 000 


_.| 39,133, 000 

“| 39; 391; 000 
39, 825, 000 
39, 934, 000 
39, 999, 000 


39, 362, 000 
42, 476, 000 
44, 028, 000 
45, 970, 000 
45, 744, 000 
51, 041, 000 


.| 51, 015, 000 

48) 240, 000 
49, 530, 000 
“| 48, 954, 000 
49, 145, 000 


51, 108, 000 
55, 721, 000 


28 | 50,591,000 | 10.01 | 506,192,000 | 13.00 | 13.50 
50} 59,858,000} 9 
54 | 61,306,000] 9.07] 556,276,000 | 10.00 | 12. 00 
60, 696, 000 | 8.72] 529,108,000 | 10.50 | 11.50 

8 

10 


54] 60,532,000 | 8.52] 515,930,000 | 10.00 | 12.00 
35 | 57,146,000 | 10.37 | 592,540, 000 | 15.50 | 18.00 
45 | 63,677,000 | 11.68 | 743,507,000 | 13.00 | 17.50 
52] 70,050,000 | 9.02] 631; 683; 000 | 11.50 | 12. 00 
42) |) 64, 838; .Q00: cto data sper Shen esc of ee fe 
.35 | 68,833,000 | 10.49 | 722,385, 000 | 16.00 | 17.00 | 12.50 | 16.00 55, 00% 


.36 | 69,378,000 | 12.14] $42, 252, 000 | 16.00 | 19.00 | 18.50 | 23.50 55, 293 
-14| 54,916,000 | 14.29 | 784,926, 000 | 20.00 | 22.00 | 24.00 | 28.00 59, 730 
.47 | 72,691, 000 | 11.79 | $56,695, 000 | 13.90 | 18.00 | 14.00 | 16.50 60, 720 
31 | 64,116, 000 | 12.43 | 797,077, 000 | 14.50 | 18.00 | 15.00 | 17.50 50,151 
43 | 70,071,000 | 11.12] 779, 068, 000 | 15.00 | 16.00 | 16.50 | 17.50 |: 105/508 
68 | 85,920,000 | 10.63 | 913, 644, 000 | 14.50 | 16.50] 17.50 | 20.00] 178,336 
-64 | 91,192, 000 | 11. 22 |1, 022, 930, 000 | 15.00 | 17.50 | 19.00 | 22. 00 85, 529 
55, 203, 000 51 | 83,308, 000 | 17.09 |1, 423, 766, 000 | 26.00 | 28.00 } 20.00 | 26.00 30, 145 
55,971,000 | 1.36 | 76,069,000 | 20. 04 |1/ 524? 307; 000 | 29.00 | 31.00 e 


a 


12,000 pounds. 2 2,240 pounds. 3 Figures adjusted to census basis. 


28 | 50,111,000 a 445, 539, 000 | 11.50 | 14.00 | 12.50 | 13.50 89, 364 
-06 | 542,036, 000 | 12.00 | 12.50 


i OR 
on 
bo 


* 
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TABLE 101.—Hay: Revised acreage, production, and farm value, 1879 and 1889-1909. 


[See head note to Table 86.] 


Year. 


Acreage. 


Average felis F 1 
. . . ‘arm price arm value 
te ey Production. Sain acai 
: ec. 1. 

Tons. Tons. Dollars. Dollars. 
1.30 39, 862, 000 9.31 371, 045, 000 
1. 26 49, 181, 000 7.76 381, 481, 000 
1. 23 49, 057, 000 8.18 401,111, 000 
1.18 48,759, 000 8.89 433, 276, 000 
1.17 49, 238, 000 8.95, 440, 710, 000 
Teil 55, 575, 000 9. 48 527, 044, 000 
1.18 50, 468, 000 8. 96 452, 079, 000 
1.02 41, 838, 000 9. 46 395, 647, 000 
1.33 54, 380, 000 7.48 406, 957, 000 
1.42 58, 878, 000 7.28 428, 919, 000 
1555 66, 772, 000 6. 63 442, 905, 000 
13) 57, 450, 000 8. 20 470, 844, 000 
1,27 53, 231, 000 9. 72 517, 399, 000 
1.33 55, 819, 000 9.91 553, 328, 000 
1.52 65, 295, 000 9.19 599, 781, 000 
1.57 68, 154, 000 9.35 637, 485, 000 
1.55 69, 192, 000 8.91 616, 369, 000 
1.59 72, 973, 000 8. 59 627, 023, 000 
1.39 66, 341, 000 10. 43 692, 116, 000 
1.47 72, 261, 000 11. 78 850, 915, 000 
1.53 78, 440, 000 9.14 716, 644, 000 
1.46 74, 384, 000 10. 58 786, 722, 000 


Tas LE 102.—Hay: Acreage, production, and total farm value, by States, 1918. 


State. 


Maine.........-. SHeee 
New Hampshire.-.. 
Vermont........- isiers 
Massachusetts..-.... 
Rhode Island....... 


Connectictt..c.cs0.. 
INIGWANIOLIE 5 <5. ckSies = 
IN@wid ersey =~ 5.5 
Pennsylvania. ..-... 
Delaware......---<-. 


IBORIGbis Soma. oeiarerea 
Ohi 


Michigan...... ae ee 
Wisconsin... 


POwetentine:s sia 


[000 omitted.] 
Farm Farm 
value State, Acreage, etecuey value 
Dee. 1. met |. Death. 
Dollars, Acres. | Bushels. | Dollars. 
19,112 |} North Dakota...... 522 574 8, 380 
10, 208 |} South Dakota... 772 1, 235 12, 350 
21,043 || Nebraska...... a 1,701 2,381 40, 953 
DA G38 ||| USASAS owe staan ome 1,869 3,227 62, 604 
1,912 || Kentucky......-... 1,072 1,394 33, 038 
12/576 || Tennessee.:....-.-- 1, 200 1,620 38, 880 
109, 650 |} Alabama..........-. 1, 596 1, 293 26, 248 
13,720 || Mississippi.-.-.-... 347 416 7, 696 
101, 246 || Louisiana....-.-... 200 260 5,512 
PALA gl NOE 2 iat at a ha 581 581 14, 467 
17,125 || Oklahoma.......... 564 677 13, 202 
35,466 || Arkansas......-.-.- 403 524 10, 218 
24,370 || Montana........... 767 1, 227 24, 049 
14,364 || Wyoming.......... 580 1, 218 17, 052 
7,465 || Colorado.......-.-- 951 2, 045 31, 698 
14, 452 || New Mexico........ 164 361 7, 220 
D220. || SATIZOUE So oe a waar 150 480 11, 520 
GO; GOON | Ute se neces eeia se 434 1,020 17, 442 
63, 4389 || Nevada....-.-.-.-. 221 575 11, 442 
95, 592 
Nie Cate a ese ees 667 1, 934 34, 038 
62,886 || Washington......-. 794 1, 429 36, 297 
16,899 }|| ORCZON. ..- sic cewnwin=e 815 1, 467 29, 340 
36,519 || California.......... 2,376 2,970 59, 400 
78, 005 
55, 145 United States.) 55,971} 76,069 | 1,524,307 
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State. 


N. Mex.... 
Uitahe. 1.5 
INIGV. dic cisiee 2 
pWiashen op 


Ariz. 


Delica Aooe 


U. S..../1. 43/1. 42/1. 36/1. 14/1. 47/1. 31/1. 43/1. 68)1. 64/1, 51/1. 36 13. 14 
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HAY—Continued. 
TABLE 104.—Hay: Stocks on May 1. 


Production 4 
ofallhay | Per cent Tons on EDcomer Price per 
‘Year. preceding oy farms farms Mee 1 | ton a 
year ay 1. May 1. : ild). 
(tons). sf a (tame). |7 (wild) 
98, 439, 000 iy 11, 476, 000 
110, 992. 000 11.4] 12,659,000 
107, 263, 000 13.5] 14, 452, 000 
88, 686, 000 12.2] 10,797, 000 
79,179, 000 12.2 9, 631, 000 
90, 734, 000 14.9] 13,523,000 
67, 071, 000 8.5 5, 732, 000 A 
82,529, 000 12.4 10, 222, 000 2: 29) nee eeiseteets 
87, 216, 000 11.5] 10,053, 000 TOS hal en tS 


Tasie 105.—Hay: Farm price per ton on 1st of each month, 1909-1918. 


Date. 1918 | 1917 | 1916 | 1915 | 1914 | 1913 | 1912 | 1911 | 1910 | 1909 | AVF 


. 09 |$10. 86 |$10. 07 |$10. 47 |$11. 70 |$11. 11 /$13. 75 |$11. 69 |$10. 45 | $9.09 | $11. 76 
. 88 | 11.34 | 10.55 | 10. 83 | 11. 14.39 | 11.80 | 11.34] 9.27] 12.09 
14} 11.54] 10.75 | 10.89 | 11.69 | 10. 61 | 14.66 | 11.57} 11.61 | 9.47 | 12.19 
. 68 | 12.53 | 10.85 | 10.98 | 11.52 | 10. 43 | 15.64] 11.36] 11.53} 9.65] 12.32 
7.97 | 13.94 | 11.27 | 11. 03 | 11. 63 | 10. 42 | 16.31 | 11.69 | 11.08 | 10.12} 12.55 
.13 | 14.68 | 11.47 | 11.16 | 11.64 | 10.55 | 16.22) 12.38 | 10.84] 10.70 | 12.68 
6. 07 | 13.96 | 11.10 | 10. 85 | 11.29 | 10. 47 | 14.32 | 13.19 | 10.75 | 10.50 | 12.25 
.92} 12.90} 9.89] 10.19 | 10.76 | 10. 43 | 12.03 | 13.83] 10.75 | 9.74) 11.64 
.42 | 13.26] 9.72] 9.95 | 11.10] 11.04} 11.21 | 13.63 | 11.21 | 9.67) 11.82 
8.45 | 13.83.| 9.65 | 9.83 | 10.96 | 11.45 | 11.02} 18.53 | 11.12] 10.03 | 11.99 
271 15.16} 9.99] 9.98] 10.78 | 11.51 | 11.08 | 13. 61 | 11.20} 10.35 | 12.29 
. 04 | 17.09 |.11. 22 | 10, 63 | 11.12 | 12. 43 | 11.79 | 14.29 | 12.14] 10.50 | 18.12 


18.18 | 13.53 | 10.48 | 10.50 | 11.28 | 11.02 | 13.24 | 12.83 | 11.21] 9.93) 12.22 
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HA Y—Continued. 
Tasie 106.—Hay: Wholesale price (baled) per ton, 1913-1918. 


Chicago. | Cincinnati. St. Louis. New York. /| San Francisco. 

No. 1 timothy. | No. 1 timothy. | No. 1 timothy. | No. 1 timothy.) “1031 Sara’ 

Date. 

3 3 s 3 3 

g Fal augers Pe a|é 

eee ea ee ae ee i ee 

4/S/Hl/4)/Al/H#i4/a;844|/4)h] 4 
.|Dols.|Dols.'|Dols.|Dols.|Dols.|Dols.'Dols. Dols. Dols.|Dols.|Dols.| Dols. Dols. 
15. 15|13. 50,19. 00/16. 42/12. 00|17- 50/17. 57/19. 50/23. 00/20. 93).....|_.--- ee 
16. 15/15. 00,21. 00/18, 89/14. 50/22. 5018. 1020. 00 22. 00/21. 09}.....|....- Sos 
15. 62/17. 50/21. 00/18. 91/15. 00/23. 0019. 24/19. 50 23. 00/21. 34/13. 00/21.00 ..... 
15. 79)17. 50/21. 50|19. 06|14. 50/22. 50/18. 53/18. 50 25.00/21. 61/11. 00/14. 00, ..... 
16. 30/18. 00 22. 00/19. 24/16. 00)22. 00/18. 81/18. 00,25. 00)22. 20/11. 00]14. 0011.90 
16. 36/13. 00/23. 00|19. 02/12. 00/24. 00/16. 16|24. 00/31. 50/26. 07|13. 00|18. 00/15. 64 
17.27/18. 00/24. 00/20. 76/14. 00/21. 00/17. 95)24. 00/31. 00,27. 19]14. 50/19. 00|17.03 
14.98/14. 25 18 50/16. 3111. 00 19. 50/15. 40/18. 00 28. 00 22.37|14. 50/20. 00)17.30 
_—S| ——| ——| ——— a a ce ee ee ee es 

1917. | 
Jantiary.220 ee os-c2 ae 15. 00/16. 0015. 4415. 00 17. 00)16. 19] 15. 00 17. 50/16. 21/18. 00 22. 00/20. 85]19. 00] 21. 00/20. 08 
Mebruary se eep 4 eee 15. 00/16. 50/15. 40|15. 00,16. 00/15. 62/14. 50 17. 50/15. 96 20. 00 22. 00/21. 25/20. 00/23. 00/21. 69 
Maret: opt as ees. 15. 00|16. 50/15. 75|15. 50 18. 00/16. 75/15. 50/21. 00\17. 89 20. 00/23. 00|21. 61/22. 00)28. 00|25. 11 
Aprils <b Sea oh Be 16. 00/21. 50/18. 74|17. 00) 21. 50/19. 12/18. 00/25. 00/21. 63/21. 00 23. 00/21. 95]29. 00/35. 00/31. 39 
Mary -s..32 5 oa 19. 00|22. 00|20. 0318.00, 21. 50|19. 42/19. 00/23. 00,21. 18 21. 00124. 00/22. 74130. 00/35. 00/33. 60 
Tunel— 5 32) Soe ee ee he 17. 50|20. 00/18. 71|17. 00/19. 00}18. 3117. 50/22. 00/20. 24 22. 00 23. 00/22. 38/20. 00/31. 00/27. 42 
Jan.-June......- 15. 00/22. 00|17. 34/15. 00 21. 50/17. 57/14. 50/25. 00/18. 85 18. 00/24. 00/21. 8019. 00/35. 00/26. 55 
UIA Peasemeear nema 16. 50/19. 00/17. 75/16. 50/18. 75/17. 47|15. 00/22. 00/18. 78 20. 00'22. 50/21. 64/19. 00}24. 00/20. 98 
ING Tak eee ee ee 17. 50}24. 00|20. 29/18. 00 20. 00]18. 90/15. 00/28. 00/22. 54/21. 00/24. 00/22. 48/22. 00/24. 00/23. 46 
September... 52022-1.1 19. 00]23. 00}21. 23/19. 00 23. 00/21. 25/21. 00/25. 50/23. 06 23. 00 25. 00 24. 02/21. 00/25. 00/23. 46 
October sts. hea eee 22. 00/28. 00/25. 35|22. 00 27. 50}24. 69/23. 00/31. 00/26. 72 23. 00 25. 00/24. 50/25. 00/28. 00|25. 24 
; 26. 98/27. 00 30. 00/28. 68 28. 00/30. 00 29. 23 26.00 34.00 30. 65/27. 00/34. 00/28. 59 
26. 77|28. 50 30. 00/29. 38 29. 00/32. 00/30. 57 28. 00 32. 00 30. 36/29. 00/30..00 29. 50 
23.06/16. 50 30. 00/23. 40 15. 00/32. 00)25. 15 20.00 34. 00 25. 61 19. 00!34. 0025.20 
(28. 49/29. 50 33. 00/30. 53/28. 00/34. 50/31. a8 ae 00.36.38 29. 00/30. 00/29. 50 
29.37/32. 00:34. 00/33. 19/28. 50/34. 00.32. 16 36. 00 40. 00'38. 53/29. 00/30. 00/29. 50 
(29.31)28. 75/34. 25/32. 12 25. 00 33. 00/30. 85 29. 00/39. 00 34. 02 29. 0031. 00/29. 66 
/24. 30/24. 00/30. 50/26. 31/24. 00/29. 0027. 16/30. 00/33. 00 31. 12 27. 00.31. 00/28. 25 
|22. 50/21. 5025. 50|23. 60/20. 0028. 00/24. 46 28. 00/32. 00 30. 02 27. 00 28. 00127.50 
18. 84/19. 00/22. 00) 20. 53/19. 0026.00 22. 17 20. 00/31. 00 27. 53 27. 00 28. 00 26. 96 
| | 
19.00/34. 25/27. 71/19. 00/34. 50 27. 98 20. 00/40. 00 32. 93 27. 00.31. 00.28. 56 
21.50 27. 00/23. 44 23. 00 29. 00 25. 84 27. 00/28. 00 27. 50 25. 00 28. 00/25. 88 
24. 00/30. 50/27. 15!25. 0032. 00 29. 87/27. 00/32. 00/31. 04! 26. 00 27. 00,26. 50 
30. 25/32. 50/31. 50/26. 0035. 00/33. 42 31. 00/41. 50/34. 41/26. 00/27. 00.26. 50 
32. 00 34. 50/32. 98 27. 00/35. 00/30. 77 36. 00/48. 00/41. 52 26. 00/30. 00 27. 98 
November... - -|29. : 25. 50/30. 00/30. 84 26. 00/32. 00 29. 75 33. 0038. 00:35. 02.28, 00 30.00.29. 00 
Mecemberc. se scse sees : ; 27.00/29. 50} 28. 94/29. one 00/31. 26 30.0038. 00/35. 12 24.0030. 00 28. 24 
July-Dee : : 21.50/34. 50) 29. 14/23. 00)35. 00/30. 15 27. 00 48.00 34. 10 24. 00 30. 00 27.35 
] \ | 
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HAY—Continued. 
TABLE 107.—Wild, salt, and prairie hay: Acreage, production, and value, 1918 
[000 omitted.] 
E ._| Farm Farm 
State. Acreage. P aoe value State. Acreage. es value 
Dec. 1. toe Dec. 1. 
| 
‘ Acres. Tons. | Dollars. Acres. Tons. | Dollars. 

Maine? ..... .- ae Brits 24 22 308 || North Dakota... 2,115 1,904 25, 704 
New Hampshire. ... 20 18 252 || South Dakota...... 3, 282 3, 282 40,040 
Woermontss sets. oe se 13 rls 182 |\"Nebraska.......... 2,588 2,277 41, 214 
Massachusetts....... 20 20 300%). Kansas: =o 5-250. oe 1,012 607 11, 108 
Rhode Island. .-..... iH 1 18 | Kentucky... 2.2... 5 80 
Connecticut. .......- 12 12 168 || Tennessee.--......-. 28 28 610 
New Work: 26 _ 3-22. 50 50 650 || Alabama........... 35 35 612 
New Jersey.-..--.--- 35 44 572 || Mississippi... 40 48 893 
Pennsylvania. ...... 14 13 182 || Louisiana... 38 38 1,140 
Delaware....-...... 10 12 ASO ME Rexas Seles be See 212 159 3,800 
Maryland 2) soccccs 6 7 119 || Oklahoma.......... 540 302 5,617 
Winginig: <2. 2.5... 8 8 148 || Arkansas........-.- 137 123 2,829 
West Virginia. ...... 6 if 112 || Montana........... 482 362 5,973 
North Carolina.-.... 42 46 690 || Wyoming.......... 300 330 5, 676 
South Carolina...... 10 10 238 || Colorado........... 451 424 7,420 
(RO e TR ene rae 13 12 258 || New Mexico 29 20 410 
TOU Le) rhe Lr haeg se erage 9 10 242 || Arizona 13 13 195 
ONTO en tecn esate 2 3 CCM MB eho a 96 106 1, 230 
AMGIANG sacs see arctce 60 72 1,030 || Nevada 144 72 1,022 

HBMOIS 2. ic ceice =a hes o a 85 110 1,925 
idaho eee ss. sae 113 124 1, 860 
Michigan: Ss 222 25s=. - 40 42 445 || Washington. 26 35 700 
Wasconsimt=: os 2220. 2- 351 456 7,478 || Oregon 176 176 3, 168 
Minnesota..:...2...- 1,700 1,955 26,002 || California 182 173 3, 287 

MOVs sce re as ee 570 684 11, 286 
MIsSOUTI soc. i2 2. - 138 104 1, 768 || United States..| 15,283 | 14,374] 219,185 

\ 


TaBLE 108.—Wild, salt, and prairie hay: Acreage, production, and value, 1909-1918. 


Yield Farm 
Year. Acreage. per Production. | price per| Farm value, 
acre ton. 
Acres. Tons. Tons. Dollars. Dollars. 
SARA eons lie ae Ree a, Se ee 15, 283, 000 0. 94 14,374, 000 15. 25 219, 185, 000 
TIMI itn ls ie a eee el one ae ete 16, 212, 000 -93 15, 131, 000 13. 49 204, 086, 000 
EGG eran hot semis cals we aa een 16, 635, 000 1.19 OR BOD: CHRO assis crete ll Sxteet= sae = = ee 
iG pine cey iene wc eRe rey eS 16,796, 000 1.27 DAO 4e CUO ul hiea ane cies ls Atos ee ee aes 
Oe ea roles eel See ONS TofS 16,752, 000 1.11 HIS AGI OG eee sere eee ee eee eee 
TRUCOS 2 ee ee ae Sew ieee eee 16,341, 000 ~92 15,063,000) Ie. d ais rancepoeeerseeeeer ees 
915 17, 427, 000 1.04 AB OAS ONO Nees Bee loss Soc eee 
17, 187, 000 nk DAA GOON a. ante Nea et oe oe ee 
17, 187, 000 eat ABS OOD Woy see ee ate tacciae eer ane 
17, 186, 000 1.07 TRS BS4000) beeen see ete es aie ee 


1 Census figures. 
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Taste 109.—Timothy and clover hay: Farm price per ton, 15th of each month, ~ 


1914-1918. 
Timothy. Clover. 
Date. 
1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 

VADs Veco sonteeeies ac == $13.11 | $14.07 : $11.38 | $11.24 
Heb. Tb. i. 5 teeeneo=- 4 13.39 14. 28 |. : 11. 65 11.41 
Mant. Ub. 2-% tet e-- 13.61 14. 28 wt 11.90 11.70 
ARE dpe: costes 14.00 . 53 ; 13.06 | 11.87 
May Ub: cace ae = 14. 50 14.74 | $13.46 ] 13.94 | 12.52 
June 15...... 14.71 14. 33 13.67 | 16.54 | 14.22 12. 46 
Vitiliy; Losses ae 12.97 13. 43 13.06 | 15.73 12.95 10. 84 
tee. WG. ost ee See 11.74} 12.39 13.09 | 17.18 | 12.76 9.93 
DOD. US es ate oe 11. 57 12. 32 13. 54 19. 27 13.79 | 10.01 
LOCUS Cietee se Seereeere 11.54} 12.14 13.66 | 20.60 15. 01 10. 08 
INGYalp = oeseee ee ae 12. 03 12. 24 13.69 | 21.13 17.14 10. 46 
WEG lose jee sac tases 12.29 12.73 13.69 | 21.26 18.67 | 10.86 


TaBLeE 110.—Alfalfa and prairie hay: Farm price per ton, 15th of each month, 


Date. 

1918 
cn See onoeteee res $21.27 
Hep rlibrse seo cee see eee 21.38 
DI Po eee See eee 20. 82 
BAYIOD IAS. eee aoc 18.97 
MAY 15. ccccteteereaee 17. 84 
UMNO, «seen ecg cele LOeEe 
July tose es See 16.58 
70 CES ee 18. 22 
Depty losses csesseweee 19.72 
Ociwlba tee eas 20. 23 
INOWe bic cacc sdsce nat eo OuaS 
Dechiloreerace: asters 20.74 


1914-1918. 
Alfalfa. Prairie. 
1917 1916 1915 1914 1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 
| 

$12.79 | $9.89 $8.58 | $7.38 | $7.65 |......- 
13, 63 10.35 8.60 7.34 766 Eee 
14. 68 10.7: 9.32 7.39 0S 1 5--ee 
17.68 10. 73 10. 94 7.56 ee ae 
17.92 10. 56 12.02 ea! 8.29 $9.08 
16.77 10. 49 11. 84 7.97 re: 8.47 
14.13 9. 87 10.11 1225 731 7.49 
15.28 9. 80 10. 82 6.96 6. 83 7.29 
16.33 10. 06 11. 40 12k 6. 64 7.33 
17.59 10. 25 12. 29 7.26 6.44 7.59 
19,19 11.37 13.32 7. 85 6.75 7.49 
20. 39 12,31 14.91 8.14 6.95 7.37 


Statistics of Clover and Timothy Seed. 


CLOVER AND TIMOTHY SEED. 
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Tasre 111.—Clover seed: Acreage, production, and value, by States, 1918, and totals, 
1916 and 1917. 


~ tf peace 
verage arm. . 
State and year. Acreage. | yield per} Production. | price per oe ear 
acre. bushel poe 
Dec. 1. 
Acres. Bushels. Bushels. Dollars. Dollars. 
5, 000 2.8 14, 000 18. 00 252, 000 
12, 000 1.3 16, 000 19. 00 304, 000 
126, 000 ed 139, 060 20. 50 2, 850, 000 
135, 000 1.3 176, 000 19. 80 3,485, 000 
175, 000 Le 298, 000 19. 00 5, 662, 000 
Michigan). a5: 225s Sebsesbo tes sc ageeese 93, 000 1.3 121, 000 20. 60 2, 493, 000 
Wiis CORNSIT i ee een eee ee ane ote a 56, 000 1.8 101, 000 20. 80 2, 101, 000 
Mintiedo tant 905 Seen Sanne neh SR 16, 000 pil 18, 000 18. 00 324, 000 
TOW aRense es seecincte ex teamacentss aanap mon 16, 000 1.4 22, 000 19. 90 438, 000 
Niaksoumiaes: 65 2 easton: a Ween 29, 000 1.3 38, 000 17.20 654, 000 
ING Dr Sasa 5S eo ea ia 4,000 1.6 6, 000 17.00 102, 000 
AEC Oe ee os en eA 6, 000 1.3 8, 000 17.00 136, 000 
Mert Kaya Se Reb whe, Spe, et eaten ate Pn iere 2s > 23, 000 1.5 34, 000 19. 60 666, 000 
Tennessee 6, 000 2.0 12, 000 18. 00 216, 000 
13, 000 6.0 78, 000 20. 50 1, 599, 000 
7, 000 3.0 21, 000 24. 00 504, 000 
Pio tales ao. sess SSE eases 722, 000 1.5 1, 102, 000 ith ie 21, 786, 000 
NOT ey es A a = PS 821, 000 1.8 1, 488, 000 12. 84 19, 107, 000 
IGG. = So Se SIs 5 es Se 939, 000 os 1, 706, 000 9.18 15, 661, 000 


TABLE 112.—Clover seed: Farm price per bushel, 15th of each month, 1910-1918. 


Date. 1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 1913 1912 1911 1910 
$9.60 | $10.27 | $8.51 | $7.99 | $9.41 | $10.89 | $8.27 | $8.26 
9.87 | 10.47] 8.60] 8.07] 10.28] 12.22] 8.3%] 8.26 
10.32 | 10.76 8. 55 8.17} 10.42] 12.89 8. 56 8.15 
10.41 | 10.58 8.36 8.06) 11.00] 12.91 8.79 7.91 
10. 40 9. 98 8.14 7.87 | 40.74 | 12.-53 8.74 7.47 
10. 29 9.47 7.90 7.96 Oe |) 169 8. 80 7. 24 
TONDO | ee Osts ine 7296 |) 8319) (9878 || 10.64 || S883. a 7.07 
10. 53 9.12 7.94 8. 76 9, 37 9. 80 9. 65 7. 53 
10. 89 8. 65 8.49 O10) 7.31 9.39 10. 19 8. 27 
11.92} 8.54] 9.70) 824) 7.00] 9.37] 10.33] 98.18 
12. 91 9, 20 9. 67 8. 02 7.33 9.06 | 10.37 7.70 
13. 53 9.40] 10.01 8.12 7.70 9.00 10. 62 7. 94 
Taste 113.—Timothy seed: Farm price per bushel, 15th of each month, 1910-1918. 
Date. 1918 | 1917 | 1916 | 1915 | 1914 | 1913 | 1912 | 1911 | 1910 
$3.57 | $2.44] $3.05 | $2.63 | $2.07) $1.79 | $6.99 | $4.12 
SOMES EO | eo OG |p 2124) leyB ly We 261) Aol 
3. 84 2.70 3. 28 2.78 2. 30 1.72 7.33 4.93 
3. 74 2.76 3. 51 2. 69 2. 28 1.74 UpeA 5.17 
3. 84 3.09 3.33 2.75 2.38 1.76 7.16 5. 24 |. 
3. 56 38. 09 3. 26 2. 65 2. 23 Didi, 6. 68 5. 24 
3. 67 3. 04 3. 08 2. 57 2.32 1.94 5. 96 5. 48 
3. 87 3. 23 2. 36 2. 56 2. 43 2.01 3. 20 6. 52 
3.79 3.31 2. 22 2. 62 2.46 2.13 2. 09 6. 65 
4. 08 3. 61 2. 27 2.72 2. 34 2. 02 1.95 6. 91 
4. 26 38. 25 2.25 2.91 2. 34 2. 08 1. 82 6. 90 
4,21 3. 37 2.31 2. 86 2.18 2.10 1.79 6. 72 
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Statistics of Clover and Timothy Seed. 
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COTTON. 


Tape 115.—Cotton: Area and production of undermentioned countries, 1915-1917. 


[Bales of 478 pounds net.] 


Country. 


NORTH AMERICA. 


United States ! 
Porto Rico? 22-2... 

Bi Croix 5 = pele seas sees 
West Indies: 

British— 
Barbadosi8ce-csnceese- 
Grenada, *. oc. sscc8ee « 
Jainaits 8228 es cee 
Leeward Islands -..--.-- 
St. bucia® 25 23..aheb< 
St, Vincent... 2.52 ae. 

Dominican Republic... --- 


SOUTH AMERICA. 


loi) Sk, Cee et eae eee 


EUROPE. 


SUAS Pon oo aecinats coe oe 
(Mites te. eats aga as ie oat aes oe 


ASIA. 


ES Tit IS Lee Bose eerie ie 
CeylOne Soss-miente eae ante 
WYVNTUSs cae ss So aeee ace sce eens 


Japanese Empire: 
IC S)10 1s) SR SeS See Fis Soe ee 
IONGaetee sosth ne asses eae 


Russia, Asiatic: 
Transchucasia:.<---2.---. = 
Central Asia 


AFRICA. 


British Africa: 
isp os eee eee eee 
Nyasaland Protectorate ..-. 
East Africa Protectorate. - - 
(GoldhC oastiea cae ates ceen 
Nigeria, Northern 
Nigeria, Southern 
Uganda Protectorate....... 
Union of South Africa 3.... 


Tvory Coast Ss:sssces-oseeee 
German Africa: 

IN BS¢ ATCA A eaeene eee 

MOP OL Syke gees ae ae eee 


Fritrea & 


OCEANIA, 7. 


Area. Production. 
i | 

1915 1916 1917 1915 } 1916 1917 

Acres. Acres. Acres. Bales. Bales. Bales. 
31, 412, 000 | 34,985,000 | 33,841,000 | 11,192,000 | 11,450,000 | 11,302,000 
739 379 268 
Senin ete al Satale aria mini 16 
1 
GES SORE SEN SRP So 6g eee eo 648 299 ood 
i haere chee SESS Es heen ie) Reem nae ner aeon ee 
EO ek Mee) ote ON Se 2): Seat Sak 3 SEi ee. 2 eee 
Laos Cap Se Ss BIEN | 8S £9 ATS es 2 a ees 
BY eth, 02 bet otk Be Pere esl di ae Se eee 
ef ila ree He oye eer ee bee fig) Rae 3 Se eee ot ee 
ee eae re ary ee Se 786 2i0! |S. S5eses, 
8,154 eit See ge Pe Gas Tp ew wea a O88) ar 
Lae ane ae ( Serene S| es eS) Me, 440,000 49), O00. -.225. -o55 
sii ote tae Ny ey Cyl eee oe ee 97, 429 133,472) | So Se 
®1,1730 |ovece Rccee ale spe ee ee eee 
Sil (Babee ee 384 5 5 A RE aa ae 


ES eS ee Ae ee fal ee I eae ete otk! eee ees Se Ae 
5 aoe ta ee a ie € 49, S60 ce. seek eee 
Se eee ee| amet ee ee ey See ed Sen ee ee Le See ae te rs, | re ae, 
6, 565 56857 4, 840 4, 306) | eee ae 
160/083 etc ce eee Cae ane 41,516 28) 901 52, 189 
291, 5h i| 283.250 bee 132,649 
1,833,185 | 1,900,349 | 1,147,000 | 1,525,929 
3.124, 759)\|| 2.183.608 |.) ee ce ea ee 
: eee a eee eee ee ar eee £60027 oes ee 


British: 
Biftic cxiedcoceedds Se ncee cc aloe eeeee eee ae ee Sil cgosesteees 
Queensland « 5 <osc cache cee ree teal Sree nen 13): Bs Syn bet oN cn 
Solomonuslands: . scageaeoul peccee eee ace eee eee ee See ae 6OA|S a2 Fee aoe 

French: HS SiS eo ae ie led oe a | rl 
New Caled onia’'t.\ ). .222. chs osaes een eee ie cia note De HOA SoS le. See ale oe cee 

! } i 
1 Linters not included. Quantity of linters produced, 931,141 bales 41914 figures 
in 1915, 1,330,714 bales in 1916, and 1,130,997 bales in 1917. : 5 Includes native States. 

2 Shipments to the United States plus exports to foreign countries. 6 1913 figures. 
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COTTON—Continued. 


TABLE 116.—Cotton: Total production of cowntries for which estimates were available, 
1900-1915. 


Year. Production. Year. Production, | Year. ieceaaetan. Year. Production, 
\| 
Bales. Bales\ | Bales Bales. 
OOO! 8 aa fates 15, 893,591 || 1904....._.. 21,005,175-|) 1908......_. 23, 688, 292 || 1912........ 19, 578, 095 
BOON eS 15, 926, 048 || 1905........ 18,342,075 || 1909........ 20, 679, 334 | L013: cc eames 21; 271; 902 
Ulf 2a ae 17, 331) 508) ) 1986.9. 5 22,183,148 || 1910......_. 22,433, 269 || 1914........ 23° 804° 422 
BOOB. f Joe oe xt! il 278, 881 |) 1907........ 18, 328, 613 | aR Hi Lele ee a 21; 754, SLO||) LOL6S Scere oe 7s 659, 126 
i 


1 Dales of 478 pounds, net weight. 


TABLE 117.—Cotton: Acreage, production, value, exports, etc., in the United States, 1866- 


1918. 
New Yorkclosing 
prices, per pound, on 
peas middling upland. Domechic 
Average farm P 1 ee 
Year. | Acreage. | yield |Production.| price | “27 value 7 ee 
per acre per ec. mMeceniber May of fol- | year be 
‘4 pound lowing year. ginning 
Dee. 1. Ny 
Low. | High. | Low. | High. 

Pounds. Bales. : : : Cts. Cts, Cis, Bales. 
129.0 | 1,750, 000 343 | 273 «| 283° | 1,322, 947 
189.8 | 2)340/ 000 17s | 30k | 323 | 17569, 597 
192.2 | 27380; 000 204 2st 98% | 1/288 656 
196.9 | 3/012) 000 25 22 23% | 1, 917, 117 
198.9 | 3,800 15g | 14% | 178 | 2)925° 356 
148.2| 2) 204 | 23% | 26% | 1,867,075 
188.7 | 3, 20 | 194 | 198 | 2) 400,197 
1797) 3 164 | 17% | 182 | 2)717,205 
147.5 | -3, 142 | 16 16% | 27520, 838 
190.6 | 5,12: 133%, |, 11 13h | 2° 982) 811 
167.8 | 4,438,000 | 9.0 | 174,724,000 | 122; | 12° | 103 | 118 — | 2)890;738 
HGS 58:1| 4970, 000 ease ooo 114 | 113 «| 108 «=| 114 ‘| 3/215; 067 
191.2 | 5,244°000| 82] 192,515,000] sig | 9% | 11% | 13% | 3,256,746 
181.0 | 5,755,000] 10.3] 269/305,000 | 123 | 139% | 11d | 11 3, 644, 363 
184.5 | 6,343,000| 9.8] 289,083,000 | 112 | 12 10¥5 | 10 4, 382) 009 
FADES ero s256, OOO as ae esle mee eat tie) | tee P12 12 3, 480, 792 
185.7 | 6,957,000} 9.1 | 275,513,000 | 10: | 107% | 10 114 | 4°576,378 
164.8 | 5,701,000| 9.1} 250,977,000 | 102 | 10%, | 114 | 11% | 3,725,145 
153.8 | 5,682,000| 9.2 | 246,575,000 | 10s | 11, | 1044 | 11 3,783, 319 
164.4 | 6,575,000] 8.4] 251,775,000) 93 | 97, | 9; | 9% | 42116, 149 
169.5 | 6,446,000 | 8.1 | 251,856,000 | O¥¢ | 9 | 102 | 11y, | 4,338, 915 
182.7 | 7,020,000] 8.5 | 290,9017000 | 104 | 108 9H | 102, | 4,528, 883 
180.4 | 6,941,000} 8.5 | 292,139,000] 93 9; | 11 Li's | 4,770, 065 
159.7 | 7,473,000| 8.5 | 275,249,000] 10k | 10% | 114% | 12% | 4,943) 995 
187.0 | 8,674,000] 8.6 | 313,360,000] 92, | 9% | 8% 8i§ | 5,814,718 
179.4 | 9,018,000] 7.2] 247,633,000] 73 ee ae ps Tae | 5,870, 440 
209.2 | 6,664,000 | 8.3] 277,194,000} 92 | 10 78 THe | 4,424, 230 
149.9 | 7)493/000| 7.0 204/983,000] 742 | 8 Th 7% | 5,366, 565 
195.3 | 9,476,000] 4.6 | 212,335,000] 544 | 5 6} 7§ | 7,034, 866 
155.6 | 7,161,000} 7.6 | 238,503,000 | 84 Se | 8 8) | 4,670, 453 
184.9 | 8,533/000| 6.7 | 286,169,000 TH mae We 748 | 6, 207, 510 
182.7 | 10,898,000} 6.7 | 296,816,000 | 54 5th | Gs | Gy | 7,725,572 
220.6 | 11,189,000°| 5.7 | 315,449,000 | 53 54 64 6t | 7,575, 438 
183.8 | 9,345,000] 7.0 | 326,215,000 | 74 74 9 9% | 6, 252, 451 
194.4 | 10,123,000 | 9.2 | 463,310,000} 92 | 10% | Sis | Sy | 6,718, 125 
170.0] 9,510,000} 7.0} 334,088,000 | 8 Rt 93 9} | 7,057, 949 
187.3 | 10,631,000] 7.6 | 403,718,000 | 8% 8% | 10.75 | 12.15 | 7, 138, 284 
174.3 | 9,851.00 | 10.5 | 516,763,000 | 11.95 | 14.10 | 12.75 | 13.90 | 6,179, 712 
205.9 | 13,438,000 | 9.0 603,438,000 | 6.85 | 9.00] 7.85 | 8.85 | 8,678, 644 
186.6 | 10,575,000 | 10.8 569,791,000 | 11.65 | 12.60 | 11.25 | 12.00 | 7,268, 090 
202.5 | 13,274,000 | 9.6 | 635,534,000 | 10.45 | 11.25 | 11.50 | 12.90 | 9, 036, 434 
179.1 | 11/107/000 | 10.4 | 575,226,000 | 11.70 | 12.20 | 10.20 | 11.50 | 7,633, 997 
194.9 | 13,2427000 | 8.7 | 575,092,000 | 9.10 | 9.35 | 10.85 | 11.80 | 8, 895, 970 
154.3 | 10,005,000 | 13.9 | 697,681,000 | 14.65 | 16.15 | 14.50 | 16.05 | 6, 413, 416 
170.7 | 11,609,000 | 14.1 | 820,407;000 | 14.80 | 15.25 | 15.35 | 16.15 | 8, 067, 882 
207.7 | 15,693,000 | 8.8 | 687,888,000 | 9.20 | 9.65 | 11.30 | 11.90 [11,070,251 
190.9 | 13,703,000 | 11.9 | 817/055; 000 | 12.75 | 13.20 | 11.80 | 12.10 | 9, 124, 501 
182.0 | 14,156,000 | 12.2 | 862,708,000 | 12.50 | 13.50 | 12.90 | 14. 60 9, 52, 881 
209.2 | 16, 135,000 | 6.8 | 549,036,000 | 7.25 | 7.80 | 9.50 | 10.40 | 8, 807, 157 
170.3 | 11,192)000 | 11.3} 631,460,000 | 11.95 | 12.75 | 12.30 | 13. 35 6, 168, 140 
156.6 | 11,450,000 | 19.6 |1, 122, 295, 000 | 16.20 | 20.30 | 19.60 | 22.10 | 5, 947, 165 
159.7 | 11,302/000 | 27.7 |1,566, 198, 000 | 29.85 | 31.85 | 25.70 | 30.10 | 4,528, 
155.9 | 11,700,000 | 27.6 |1, 616,207,000 | 27.50 | 33.00 |.......|-------|---eee+-+- 


1 Bales of 590 pounds, gross weight. 
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Tasie 118.—Cotton: Acreage harvested, by States, 1909-1918. ‘ 
[Thousands of acres.] 
State 1909 | 1910 | 1911 | 1912 | 1913 | 1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 

Winginiaess 2-2. tee 25 33 43 47 47 45 34 42 50 46 

h Carolina......- 1,359 | 1,478| 1,624] 1,545] 1,576] 1,527] 1,282] 1,451] 1,515 | 1,565 
orth Cai a 2’492 | 27534| 2/800] 2,695] 2,790| 2)861| 2,516] 2,780| 2,837] 3,047 
Georgians ees eee 4’674 |. 4,873 | 5,504] 5,335 | 5,318| 5,433] 4,825 | 5,277| 5,195 | 5,338 
Bloridagees eee: 237| ‘2571 °308| 224 188 | 221 193 191 183 154 
Alabama..........--- 3,471 |. 3,560] 4,017|-3,730| 3,760| 4,007] 2,340] 3,225) 1,977] 2,451 
Mississippi......-..-- 3291 | 3)317| 3)340| 2,889] 3,067| 3,054| 2,735] 3,110| 2,788 | 3,132 
Louisiana...........- 930 | 975 | 1,075| 929] 1,244] 1,209] 990] 1,250] 1,454] 1,560 
MTOxase eee eee 9,660 | 10,060 | 10,943 | 11,338 | 12,597 | 11,931 | 10,510 | 11, 400 | 11,092 | 11, 235 
Arkansasi--4.20ccss0e 2218 | 2,238 | 2/363 | 1,991 | 2,502} 2,480| 2,170| 2,600] 2,740] 2,888 
Tennessee..........-- 735| 765) 937] 783| 865| 915 712| 887 882} 940 
Missouri. s2ohise5) 79 100} 129 103 112| 145 96 133 153 156 
Oklahoma... ........ 1,767 | 2,204] 3,050| 2,665] 3,009] 2,847| 1,895| 2,562| 2,783 | 3,095 
Califor asaee ss ten een 12 14 47)” 39 52 136 181 
ATIC ONS see eee Lo Jc chore ca tlnce gee ioe dos fod aot eee tal teenie Sab op an eee ene = 41 87 
AULOGROE IS ses) ees] sia aeaMesesee jeOHRIEN, IER ES Fi crop 20| 15 25 15 15 

United States. .| 30,938 | 32,403 | 36,045 | 34,283 | 37,089 | 36,832 | 31,412 | 34,985 | 33,841 | 35,890 


TaBie 119.—Cotton: Production of lint (excluding linters) in 500-pound gross weight 
bales, by States, 1909 to 1918. 


[Thousands of bales, as finally reported by U. S. Bureau of the Census.] 


| | | j 
State. 1969 1910 1911 1912 | 1913 1914 1915 1916- | 1917 1918 
| 

Wireinins. © seeee. ses 10 15 30 24 23 25 | 36) co ae 19 26 
North Carolina... 601 706 | 1,076 866 792 931 699 655 618 870 
South Carolina... 1,100} 1,164] 1,649] 1,182| 1,378| 1,534] 1,134 932 | 1,237 | 1,500 
Georsia.. 28sec oe » 1,804 | 1,767 | 2,769) 1,777) 2,317 2 718 | 1,909} 1,821 | 1,884] 2,100 
ALOR Alce -eiee oe ee 54 59 83 53 59 81 48 41 38 25 
Ada bama.- cs. - ness 1,342 1,495 | 1,751] 1,021 533. | 518 820 
MISSISGID DL tonne Sones 1,046} 1,311] 1,246 954 $12 905 | 1,210 
Louisiana........- ae 376 444 449 341 443 639 525 
Mexasie. Sateen dc eee 4,880 | 3,945 | 4,592] 3,227] 3,726 | 3,125 | 2,580 
PAT KANSAS. beeen eee 792 | 1,073} 1,016 816 | 1,134 974 935 
sHOnReSSCO>. ka eecceee 277 379 384 303 382 240 330 
MISSOUr Get ecs We 56 67 82 48 63 61 70 
(Stel leah oa 9p (hey Seen ae 1,021 840 | 1,262 640 823 959 550 
Calivormia ===)... S253 8 23 29 44 58 100 
PATI ZONG Serie an siagnaehse am teae| ce akites chaeme cee | cere cake fee ce eed eee ee ee eee 22 51 
PAOD HON eee se aoa 3 10 14 | T 14 5 8 

United States .- 13,703 | 14,156 | 16,135 | 11,192 | 11,450 | 11,302 | 11,700 


TaBLE 120.—Cotton: Condition of crop, United States, monthly, 1897-1918. 


[Prior to 1901 figures of condition relate to first month following dates indicated.] 


r May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. r Ma June | Jul Aug. | Sept. 
Feet [fies 1 25 fe 85. kh Bice fesShe WoO oh cae we (nee ogee Gi ge 

oi Ets CEM MP CES ee Gey Mae ied: Peck By ct. 3 ate PMc Weeece 

3.6 86.0 86.9 78.3 70.0 79.7 81.2 76.1 69.7 

.0 91.2 91.2 79.8 75.4 81.1 74.6 aL ° 63.7 58.5 

a 87.8 84.0 68.5 62.4 82.0 80. 7 75.5 tee L 65.9 

mE) 75.8 76.0 68.2 67.0 87.8 88. 2 89.1 73.2 (a 

5 8L.1 77.2 71.4 61.4 78.9 80. 4 76.5 74.8 69.6 

eal 84.7 81.9 64.0 58.3 79.1 81.8 79.6 68.2 64.1 

a Gel 79.7 81.2 65.1 74.3 79.6 76.4 78.0 73.5 

.0 88.0 91.6 84.1 75.8 80.0 80. 2 75.4 69.2 60.8 

3a 77.0 74.9 THD 71.2 NiO 81.1 12.3 61.2 56.3 

6 4.6 83.3 82.9 thes 71.6 69.5 70.3 70.3 €7.8 60.4 

ODMR 2k oc 70.5 72.0 75.0 122% 67.7 82.3 85.8 ton) 55.7 54.4 
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TaBie 121.—Cotton: Yield per acre, price’per pound Dee. 1, and value per acre, by States, 


: Value 
Yield per acre (pounds of lint). Farm price eS pound | yer acre 
(cents). (dollars). 

o - n 
State.| 2. Sp : Sp : 

Eee hy OO ult 

BS 5S ae 

me 1909 | 1910 | 1911 | 1912 | 1913 | 1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918) 37 |1914/1915/1916)/1917/1918| 3 zt 1918 

HO 

é E = 

x = id 
Va.--| 247} 190} 212} 330) 250) 240) 265} 225) 310) 180 270:15. 4) 7.3)11. 4/19. 4/27. 8/26. 5/45. 34] 71.55 
N.C..} 248} 210) 227) 315) 267; 239) 290} 260] 215) 194| 265/15.3] 6. 9/11. 2/19. 4/27. 7/26. 4/42. 91] 69.96 
S.C...]| 222] 210) 216) 280) 209) 235) 255} 215] 160] 208] 235/15. 6] 6.9/11.3/19. 628. 4/27. 6/39. 44] 64.86 
Ga..-}| 192] 184) 173} 240) 159} 208) 239} 189) 165) 173 188/15. 7) 6.9)11. 4/19. 9/28. 8/27. 5/34. 48) 51.70 
Fla_--| 119] 110) 110} 130) 113) 150} 175] 120) 105} 100 78/23. 6/12. 2/14. 8/31. 0/50. 5/43. 0/31. 14| 33. 54 
Ala..-} 159} 142) 160} 204} 172 190} 209) 146 79| 125} 160,15. 4) 6. 7/11. 1/19. 5/28. 0/27. 0/24. 76] 43. 20 
Miss- 172) 157) 182) 172 173} 204) 195) 167) 125) 155) 185/15. 8) 6. 8/11. 5/20. 5/28. 5/27. 8/30. 74) 51. 43 

a.---| 165) 130; 120) 170) 193) 170) 165) 165) 170} 210) 161/15. 2) 6. 9/11. 2/19. 1/26. 7/27. 5/32. 95) 44.28 
Tex.-| 154) 125) 145) 186} 206 150) 184) 147) 157} 135] 110)/15.1} 6.8/11.1/19. 4/26. 7/28. 2/25. 27] 31.02 
Ark..| 182} 153) 175} 190) 190; 205; 196) 180) 209} 170} 155|15.5| 6. 6/11. 6/19. 6|28. 2/27. 8.33. 16) 43.09 
Tenn.| 189} 158) 207) 257 +0 210; 200} 188) 206} 130} 168/15.3) 6. 4/11. 3/19. 5/27. 3/26. 7/30. 91) 44. 86 
Mo...| 260) 271 5} 360) 260) 286) 270) 240) 225) 190) 215/14. 9].6. 5|11. 0/19. 0\27. 5/27, 0/39. 40) 58. 05 
Okla..| 160) 147} 200} 160) 183] 132) 212) 162) 154) 165] 85/14. 6] 6. 5/11. 3/19. 0/26. 5/25. 5/25. 35} 21. 68 
Calif.) (S85irce = - 335] 390} 450) 500} 500 380) 400) 242) 265)15.8) 7. 0/11. 2/20. 0/28. 0/30. 0/60. 96} 79. 50 
eee Pee a ee een ae See |e! eeer= Srey eae ee Bey DEO oe te ne Nec ew calle 35 |S8e Ol. 2 1134. 40 
U.S./175. 7|154.3 170. 7|207. 7/190. 9,182. 0,200.2 170. 3156. 6)159. 7/155. 9,15. 4] 6. 8/11. 3/19. 6127. 7/27. 631 10) 45.03 


TaBLeE 122.—Cotton: Farm price, cents per pound, on 1st 


1 Based upon farm price Dee. 1. 


Date. 1918 | 1917 | 1916 | 1915 | 1914 | 1913 | 1912 | 1911 | 1910 | 1909 apts 
| 
| 
PeOymditpetiend 6-6} 10 Yo 122) 8.4) dee) dd ei 8.47 84 
ol 68) 1b] 74 1-14.99) 11.9) 6.0) 3p 1461 9.01% 136 
30.2| 15.9| 111] 7.4] 12.6] 11.8) -9.8] 13.9]. 14.0] 9.0] 13.6 
Sed ASO 1.6. 6.01 10) 11.84 10.1. 13.9) 14.1, 9.1), 140 
8.5] 18.9) 11.5| 9.1] 122] 11.6] 109] 142] 14.0] 9.6) 14.0 
S74 2 12.2') 8.6) 12.4) 1.5) 100 1464 14.2) 10.1) 14.2 
23.6] 24.7} 125| 8.6] 12.4] 11.6] 11.2] 14.4] 13.9] 10.3] 148 
Merl) Peat) tate | = igiley) oar STuiein baie (0) reve Er || Sune ala 
32.21 23.4) 146| 85] 8.7] 1.8] 11.3] 11.8] 14.4] 11.7] 148 
31.8] 23.3| 15.5| 11.2] 7.8| 13.3] 11.2] 10.2] 13.3) 12.6] 15.0 
29.3] 27.3| 18.0| 11.6] 63] 13.0] 10.9] 8.9 | 14.0] 13.7], 15.3 
27.6| 27.7| 19.6| 11.3] 68] 122] 11.9} 88 | 14.1] 13.9] 15.4 
29.4| 22.7] 15.1] 9.7| 9.1] 12.4] 10.5] 11.4] 14.0] 11.6] 14.6 
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COTTON—Continued. 
TaBLe 124.—Cotton: International trade, calendar years 1909-1917. 


{Expressed in bales of 500 povnds gross weight, or 478 pounds net. The figures for cotton refer to ginned 
and unginned cotton and linters, put not to mill waste, cottor batting, Scotia, Eeypt and Sudan). 
Wherever unginned cotton has been separately stated in the original reports it has been reduced to ginned 
cotton in this statement at the ratio of 3 pounds unginned to 1 pound ginned. See “General note,” 


table 93.] 
EXPORTS. 
[000 omitted.] 
f aoe ae ae a ae Pls races 
ountry. Ono pre- pre- . Country. 1909- pre- pre- 
regi ae et A a ee a) 
| 
From— From— 
Bales. | Bales, | Bales Bales. | Bales. | Bales 
Beleiwmt: sense ees TSO ease ate eee Netherlands...2.--52-5 145 2 Gente eee 
BY OGUL ie oe eee es 83 5 27 Wy) Persia’ A esress eee 118 pty eee eee 
British India ft; ' 066" | ser eves mht Sree Be Leftist eee eer mention sects 2 Sad Pech ect een 
Bia ses eee 4 237 235 || United States........_- 9,008 7,603 | 5,180 
Rey pita ese 1,442 1,122 855 || Other countries. -.-.--- AGO SS ee 
FRranse-cessa-2 316 VEG eee es 
Germany sens sses cee Be aedis oe < aa toe | OGRE stoke kaa $3065 ecracciaas toners 
II | 
IMPORTS. 

Into— |] Into— r 
Austria-Hungary.....-. 906) a2 ocene|laoe eres RUSsia.. 32-22 >see See 886 BY) [ese 2 
Belews cose. see ce BOG), | ooeete al eee oe Spain 23422 eee ee 382 471 447 
Canadas a ee Salen s 137 205 178 Sweden... 2-85 ees Oth oe eee Pests: 
LOWEST Vote Wien tears sete SSIS 1, 435 AOS Wo sees Switzerland) 22 lees. 113 a Be Leon 
Germany. . -.-. 2,208 Na ooeciceae cea k = United Kinsdom......- 4,464 ft ~ 4,045 |e eo 
italy ss.eccces 896 1,170 828 || United States__......-. 215 402 | 230 
Vapatlis: sataess eae ce 1,405 2209) ose eare Other countries -- .....- Si el (eae ie (ee oe 
Mexico..2..--. ead (iy aes ee bore | 
Netherlands 277 ay Mee Potadt..< 2 Bae 14, 005 | L eee ee | 2 


1 Year beginning Mar. 21. 
COTTONSEED. 


TABLE 125.—Cottonseed: Farm price per ton on 15th of each month, 1910-1918. 


Date. 1918 1917 1916 1915 | 1914 1913 1912 1911 1910 


$52.53 | $36.85 | $19.14 | $22.70 | $21.98 | $16.57 | $26.35 
3.33 | 23.37] 22.01} 16.81] 25.61 


53.18 | 36.56 | 22.32) 23.60) 21.55 | 18:21 | 25.49 |_._.... 

55. 94 8.13 | 22.69 | 24.17) 21.89 | 18.62 | 26.12 }2c2.._. 

55.61) 37.91 | 22.07] 23.56] 21.88 | 19.21] 25.46 |..__... 

57.19 | 35.79}. 20.82 23.62 |) 21°54 || 19: 2% |. boa Sg ae 
22. 
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COTTONSEED OIL. 


TABLE 126.—Cottonseed oil: International trade, calendar years 1909-1917. 


[See “General note,” Table 93.] 


EXPORTS. 
[000 omitted.] 
Aver- Aver- 
1916 1917 ver: 1916 | 1917 
Country. 1300. | (pre- | (pre- Country. to0o- | (pre- | (pre- 
1913. |. lim.) lim.) 1913. lim.) lim.) 
| 
From— From— 
. Gallons. | Gallons. |Gallons. Gallons. | Gallons. |Gallons. 
BO NRIIN o'o oon ania atic 20a ee et ee eel United Kingdom......} 7,189 OO aces 
Ghing os soak bee ee 281 1,972 1,388 || United States.........-. 38, 968 25, 095 16, 642 
1 DE 0} es a eae nm 476 - 418 648 || Other countries. ....... AG eek a acaee bes cae 
RRAnGesccee" Ave ties. 335 40 Not sees 2 
Netherlands............ 52 ba Bere WING Gaull, Seen ete. crc AS WAST stk ca cle ome 
IMPORTS. 
Into— 
SUE Gin ere ee a ae SN G07 |e saeccilen aes 
Australia........- Tae, 5,352 SOR asee ee 
Austria-Hungary.......! 1,204 3,157 3,635 
(elon e. oe ero | 633 See Bo: 22th aaa 
TST 71 eS ie ee Se ee C7 fee ee edt eae By! 
Candace =.) eee oe AEE ae ae fares Gye 
MS yipterek saan he eee at 696 | s.t5. Seles 
HP RAmMCG. se ae ee ke United Kingdom....... 5, 899 QOS: Ihe Pac eee 
Germanye~ C50! 2e0 Other countries........ ALOT NS 2. a eon ae eee 
CUR peeeeel a pe oe ; 
4 HEE ela, Sea ge ey a MOURN ase eet cae 44) AOS No cn cretst<tsia| | ee eee 
Marhiniqiieces.d 2.0.22. 


1 Year beginning Apr. 1. 
TOBACCO. 


TaBLE 127.—Tobacco: Area and production of undermentioned countries, 1915-1917. 


Area. Production. 
Country. aie ait 
1915 1916 1917 ” 1915 1916 1917 
NORTH AMERICA. 
Acres. Acres. Acres. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. 
Unified States evs ce eee aw ass 1,369,900 | 1,413,400 | 1,518,000 |1, 062, 237, 000 |1, 153, 278, 000 |1, 249, 608, 000 
POLO MACOS? Se ge siete see 16, 308 13, 212 (1) 28,084,914 29,408,723 | 217,114, 146 
Canada: 
Quebec 4,500 2,933 5, 000 4, 050, 000 3,000, 000 5,000, 000 
Ontario 4, 500 2,958 2,930 4,950, 000 2,943, 000 3, 495, 000 

eR Oba Sere eee see sea 9. 000 5, 891 7,930 9, 000, 000 5,943, 000 8, 495, 000 
@ostaRicas..-5--0..--2-2-- 32,734 > Titi los eee eee Pit) eee 
GEipamee aoe a oe. ao- fon eee (ED) oS Nhe see ome. cess | SRE O OE Sera ee ate PP er ee ges eee Baas 
Dominican Republic....-..- (sy aes Peeters | eee ss 8, 050, 000 17, 250, 000 28, 750, 000 
Gustemalase. 3). 5c oace 22 CT Feo8 SE Per SIE el bo Seek 4 258, 671 862, 103 (1) 
PGUERI Hie. oes bole oer neces e See Pel ee feet a ae dad snd conta ae eP s hak taal tae sineie mow sol W Coed ee on elea 
MEEK COS wena a satiation (63) en A 22 eee erst BASAL OOO) | eatin Guiccetencisolaeoaesis tector 

SOUTH AMERICA. 
INTRA oe) wwe cisostoa = ee 37,955 ASIST srt elo (1) 
Brazile: ete ce wets! 8 (4) Q) (Q) 6 59, 734, 874 
OPIS’ CAGE oe ose lLee 1,063 42... ett acing ae 8, 260, 824 a 
ROLEU SAY eet Secon eee 1,181 TSA. geteg ROE le Rea Ars AP 83, 
IParapuaye cae cena ee eles sae he a aati ceten seen ewislio wee mine =\s10 20, 000, 

1 No official statistics. 3 Data for 1914. 5 Data for 1906. 


2 Exports, fiscal year beginning July 1. 4 Data for 1913. 6 Exports. 
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Taste 127.—Tobacco: Area and production of wndermentioned countries, 1915-1917— 
Continued. 
Area. Production. 
Country. 
1915 1916 1917 1915 1916 1917 
EUROPE, 
Austria-Hungary: Pounds. Pounds. Pounds 
ARISTA 22 2 .ste sates se ae W13,'692, 772 oo eee eee ee eae 
Hungary...-.-.- Z 105,489: 669.) 2.2522 52) see eee 


Croatia-Slavonia. - - 
Bosnia-Herzegovina...-. 


Belgium 
CCRT. van eee ee eee ec 
Denmark 


Germany. 2. 2 sane ose le 
AY a re eee 
Netherlandss.s324-c5-- 545266 
Roumania 
Bae A 
MSS1a Propel... as -<<5 
Boland e <5 nee 
Northern Caucasia 
Sweden sett cee ee Sax 2 


ASIA. 


Ashanmiclals balk ee Ect 
British North Borneo 


Java and Madura.....-. 
Sumatra, Fast Coast of-- 
Japanese Empire: 


Philippine Islands. - mae 
RUUISSIa CA SIA tIGs a oem emwere 


Nyasaland 
PUHOGESIA: 5 ek coc ce ee 


1 106,703 
1 13, 227, 000 


132, 516, 143 


@) 


2,373 
1144 


PRET, FR 319,702, 290 
appre FS Eas oe | #33, 069, 000 
"77,529 | 13,578 | “33,990. 082 

Tey Pee 50, 191, 866 


48, 922,335 
1, 935, ($9 
947, 978 


13,621, 754 
43,118 321 


3 108, 979, 540 
3 46, 632, 068 


108, 415, 099 
30, 382, 000 
2,073, 244 
84,442,714 
30, 996, 375 


1, 890, 672 
481,312 


(3) 
18, 566, 921 
163, 982, 988 | 
(2) 


36, 155, 000 


1 Data for 1913. 


2 No official statistics. 


3 Data for 1914. 
4 Exports. 


5 Data for 1912. 
6 Census of 1911. 


TABLE 128.—Tobacco: Total production of countries for which estimates were available, 


1900-1915. 


Year. Production. 


Production. || 


Year. Year. Production. Year. Production. 

Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pound, 
1900..... 2,201, 193, 000 |] 1904...... 2, 146, 641, 000 || 1908...... 2,382, 601, 000 || 1912...._. 1, 274, 319, 097 
Te cos 2, 270, 213, 000 || 1905.22... 2) 279° 728, 000 || 1909...... 2, 742, 500, 000 || 1913...._.| 2) 149) 258° 036 
19020 e8 o: 2, 376, 054, 000 || 1906.22... 2) 270, 298, 000 || 1910...... 2, 833, 729,000 || 1914..___. 2) 254) 086, 747 
ronseaeee 2} 401, 268, 000 || 1907...... 2,391, 061,000 || 1911...... 2) 586, 202 000 || 1915...... 2) 153; 395, 336 
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TABLE 129.—Tobacco: Acreage, production, value, condition, etc., in the United States, 
1849-1918. 


Note.—Ffigures in italics are census returns; figures in roman are estimates of the Department of Agri- 
culture. Estimates of acres are obtained by applying estimated ercentages of increase or decrease to 
the published numbers of the preceding year, except that a revised base is used for applying percentage 
estimates whenever new census data are available. 


4 + Aver- | parm | Domestic Imports Coen of growing 
ea ; peas Produc- fons cue pl geet eee ae 
Year. (000 yield | tion (000 | price (000 factured, tured, 
omit- per | omitted).| per omif- | fiscal year | fiscal year ely Aaa lg t When 
ted). acre. pound Gach beginning | beginning 1 vale 1 8: ae ‘| har- 
Dee. 1 a5 July 1. July 1. 3 : * Ivested. 
Acres. | Lbs. Lbs. Cts. | Doils. | Pounds. Pounds. 
Bie et i toma tote Pa aan bi nt ee I eS gee | = Bee = a | ae ne 
cite ee eee 434, 209|_..-... 
TRU |e ae a 68, 789\" oan 22 88 
LOU OS< See 639 789.7; OTE GGL a2 seeee 
T8GO so = 695 702. &| ~ 488, 57). 2. 22 } 
T8992 Ss 1,101 788.5) 868, 113 7. 2| 
LOGO ee ted 1,046] 778.0} 814,345 6.6| 53,661) 315, 787, 782| 26, 851,253| 88.5| 82.9] 77.5] 76.1 
TOOL Eos. 1, 039 788. 0} 818, 953 7.1) 58,283] 301, 007, 365] 29, 428, 837) 86.5} 72.1) 78.2) 81.5 
1002.04. 1, 031 797.3 821, 824 7.0} 57,564] 368, 184, 084| 34,016,956) 85.6) 81.2) 81.5} 84.1 
1963'5=.. <= 1,038) 786.3) 815, 972 6.8) 55,515) 311, 971, 831] 31, 162,636] 85.1) 82.9) 83.4) 82.3 
190422...5. 2 806 819. 0) 660, 461 8.1) 53,383] 334, 302,091) 33,288,378} 85.3) 83.9] 83.7) 85.6 
rhe Ores eae 776} 815.6} 633, 034 8.5| 58,519] 312,227, 202] 41,125,970) 87.4) 84.1] 85.1) 985.8 
1906... ... 796 857. 2 682, 429 10.0} 68, 233} 340, 742, 864) 40, 898, 807} 86.7; 87.2) 86.2) 84.6 
Loves 4 821} 850.5} 698,126] 10.2} 71,411) 330,812,658] 35,005,131} 81.3] 82.8| 82.5) 84.8 
“ Se ees 875| 820.2] 718,061) 10.3] 74, 130| 287,900,946} 43,123,196] 86.6) 85.8) 84.3) 84.1 
ee er Hel Cal eR A aA ON Od Rene eel ee oe eI ets ara fie ee acto SS fle mete cya] ciate sedis me all aoa 
1909 ond 1,295] 815.3| 1,055,765] 10.1 106, 599| 357, 196,074] 46,853,380} 89.8] 83.4) 80.2|° 81.3 
1OLOtese- 3 1,366] 807. 7| 1, 103, 415 9.3] 102, 142| 355,327, 072| 48,203,288} 85.3] 78.5] 77.7] 80.2 
19 htes 1,013} 893.7} 905, 109 9.4| 85,210) 379, 845, 320| 54,740,380] 72.6] 68.0] 71.1) 80.5 
190 te 1,226] 785.5| 962,855} 10. 8| 104, 063] 418, 796, 906] 67,977, 118| 87.7| 82.8] 81.1) 81.8 
ISIS. ae 258 1, 216 784.3 953, 734 12. 8} 122,481] 449, 749, 982) 61,174,751] 82.8} 78.3} 74.5) 76.6 
oh 1, 224 845. 7| 1, 034, 679) 9. 8} 101, 411) 348, 346,091) 45,764,728} 66.0) 66.5) 71.4) 81.8 
AY se aa 1, 370 775. 4| 1, 062, 237) 9.1} 96,281) 443, 293,156) 48,013,335} 85.5) 79.7] 80.7) 81.9 
19162 es 1, 413 816. 0) 1, 153, 278 14. 7| 169, 672| 411, 598, 860] 46,136,347) 87.6) 84.4) 85.5) 85.6 
OUT se 2. 1,518 823.1) 1, 249, 276 24. 0| 300, 449] 289, 170, 793) 79, 367,563} 86.8) 88.1) 84.5) 87.8 
1918 ee: <2 1,549| 865.1) 1,340,019] 27. 9| 374,318).......-.---|--.-------- 83.1) 83.6] 82.4) 87.4 
1 1 


1 Figures adjusted to census basis. 


TaBLE 130.— Tobacco: Acreage, production, and total farm value, by States, 1918. 


State. Acreage. | Production. seeped State. Acreage. | Production. pea 
. Acres. Pounds. Dollars. Acres. Pounds. Dollars. 
Mass ste. es2 10,000 | 15,000,000 | 6,000, 000 115, 600 | 113,288,000 | 30, 588, 000 
Connecticut... 25, 000 37, 500, 000 16, 500, 000 16, 300 15, 159, 000 3,032, 000 
New York.... 3, 000 3, 750, 000 1, 125, 000 700 532, 000 90, 000 
‘Wisconsin..... 49, 000 65, 170, 000 19, 551, 000 
Pennsylvania.| 45,600 | 64,752,000 | 16,188,000 || Missouri...-... 38, 300 2,970, 000 742,000 
Maryland..... 28,600 | 23,738,000 7,121, 000 : 
Virginia... =... 190,000 | 146,300, 000 38, Pri a panes Podine a a 544 ary 7 eer ber 
Virginia. 13, 600 9, 792,000 2 ennessee. ...- f 240, 581, 
Ue : ae Aes a Alabama. ....- 1,000 ”700, 000 ”910;000 
N. Carolina...| 400,000 | 282,000,000 | 101,520,000 || Louisiana....- 300 126, 000 $2,000 
S. Carolina.... 86, 400 62, 208, 000 18, 662, 000 
Goorgig: 252... 2) 900 2, 668, 000 1,334,000 || Arkansas... .. 300 210, 000 52,000 
i oe 4, 600 4, 416, 000 2,031, 000 
ar ae Lis rae U. 8..../1,549, 000 |1,340,019,000 | 374,318, 600 
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TABLE 132.—Tobacco: Acreage, production, and farm value, by types and districts, 1917 


and 1918. 
| Average 1 
Acreage Yield Production farm price | Total farm 
housands per acre (thousands per pound hes Nee 
Type and district. of acres). (pounds). of pounds). Gey dollars). 
1918 1917 1918 1917 1918 1917 1918 | 1917 | 1918 | 1917 
I. CiGAR TYPEs. 
New England ' 35.0 | 33.0] 1,500 | 1,400} 52,500| 46,200']...... SECON Base 17,740 
Now MOrk c= 3.0 2.5 | 1,250 | 1,250 3,760 SzOs ue sto 220 ee 22 688 
Pennsylvania... -. 45.6 | 41.5] 1,420] 1,400] 64,752 | 58,100 |.....- F170) deans 12, 201 
Ohio-Miami Valley. .....- 68.7 63.6 980 970 67, 326 615-602 Ie cee 2400) ||feecoe 14, 806 
Wisconsin... ... eee 49.0 44.5 | 1,330 | 1,000 65, 170 44,500 |....-- ily tian | Roe ae 7, 788 
Georgia and Florida... --- 7.5 4.7 945 | 1, 066 7, 084 5; 010 ase: =< GY COM |p sees 2, 856 
Total cigar types.--} 208.8 | 189.8 | 1,248] 1,152] 260,592 | 218,627 |...-... oe 56, 079 
Il. CHEWING, SMOKING, me ne 
SNUFF, AND EXPORT ‘oe 2B 
TYPES. as Ga 
BS BB 
: 262.0} 960] 960] 269,088) 251,520] Si | 26.5 | oid | 66,653 
5 118.0 800 890 76, 000 94, 400 a | 14.0] ,2 | 13,216 
: 101.6] 930] 880} 85,002} 90,424) 8S | 15.5] 36 | 14,016 
@mecsucker: <2 36-62 50.0} 50.0} 900| 900) 45,000} 45,000) 28 |17.0; 81] 7,650 
Clarksville and Hopkins- a Qe 
willesss= tf e> Se Sea 100.0} 120.0 770 800 77, 000 96, 000 os 14.8 ais 14, 208 
. Virginia sun-cured. - .---- 13.2 11.0 850 800 11, 220 8,800 | aa | 28.5] ga 2, 508 
Wairginiar dark. 5523-.28- == 68.2} 62.0] 860] 830] 57,052] 51,460] £ g 17.0) & S| 8,778 
Old belt, Virginia and “Bo a 
North Carolina.......-- 242.0} 235.0} 710 GOO | 171,820] 141,000 | o 8 | 32.0} 98 | 45,120 
New belt, North Carolina =S a5 
and South Carolina.--.- 350.0 | 325.0 710 670 | 248,500 | 217,750] Gi, | 29.6] &’, | 64,454 
Maryland and eastern of oF 
Optoremporte 2-5. =~ 34.6 32.0 830 810 28, 718 25,920 | 4.4 | 20.0 | 28 5, 184 
Perique—Louisiana- ----- a3 -6 420 350 126 210 35.0 74 
Total chewing, smoking, 
snuff, and export types-|1,325.0 |1, 317.2 807 780 |1, 069, 526 |1,022, 484 |-...-- 2odO! | si< aoe 241, 831 
AUP OTHER: see oes kaa a 15.2 10.8 652 775 9, 901 pe ss Cp he fl eee 2 2, 539 
SOUQLS see 2-2 e543 1, 549.0 |1, 517.8 865 823 |1, 340,019 |1, 249, 276 |-.---- BAO oceans 300, 449 


1 Based upon farm price Dec. 1. 
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00 “6F 89'6E | 00'FF | 00'0E | 96°6L | 00°SZ | OS'FT | OO'TE | 00 OF ~--ooq—Aqne 

00 ‘0F OONGE | 00URFR MOONOS | — te cline alleen sce OORT E OOK OR MIND eCalinwes Ma ais MN OM ME = sa tete 5 Meme at: Joqu1e0eq 
00 ‘OF 00 OF | 00°FF | 00°98 ~*| 00 TE | 00 °0F i > > LOQUIAAON 
00 67 OOFOF WOOL PPaOORDE Sos oe soos ieee 00°TE | 00 ‘OF COM he ce a OE TEL Eke FeO eee ees. 1940190 
00 “6h COOP OORT WOOO sie nal amen on iiNet 00 ‘TE | 00 OF : requieydeg 
00 “67 00 OF | 00 FF | 00 '9E | ZF°OS’ | 00'S | 0O'9T | OO TE | 00 ‘OF KGS Ee eS tee Tb SER ea, Bee qsnsny 
00 “67 0G ‘88 | 00 ‘FF | 00'SE | OS GT | 00'S | OS FT | OO 'TE | 00 OF CON ae ee a ee cae ee anata a Ame 
00 68 60 “6% | 00'FF | 00°S% | OL ST | OG ES | 00 FE | GZ'8Z | 00 OF SEES s|" eons Sak ince a ean =) Sie sunr—uee 

00 6& 00 FE | 00 FF | 00°22 | GEST | OS | OO 'FT | OO'TE | 00 ‘OF Gd ae ee. «eA Chee espe Sa, Ok ~-eune 
00 8& 09 66 | 00°ZE | 00°LG | FEST | OS ES | OS FT | OO'TE | 00 OF Lom gee hae a ee ee ie eg a ae AB 
00 08 0€ 8% | 00'ZE | 00 SS | GT'8T | OSS | 00ST | 0O'TE | 00 OF Tad y 
00 8% GL°1@ | 00'TE | O0'SS | SF LT | OO'TS | OO FT | OS SZ | 00 8S “YoIeyyy 
00 ‘86 0¢°L% | 00°0E | 00'S | 80°LT | 00'TS | 00 FT | OS “eZ | 0082 Gul | ay ae = pe a ES aE kes aay AIVNIGa 
00 86 OSGi CONCH (COSC Nite. cs aii ae Kelieum oe 0¢ “GZ | 00°82 JOCN as oak perience a cs Oars of Kee ass Arenuet 
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TOBACCO—Continued. 


TABLE 134. ieee (unmanufactured): International Hades calendar years 1909-1917. 


[Tobacco comprises leaf, stems, strippings, and tombac, but not snuff. See ‘‘ General note,” Table 93] 


EXPORTS. 
{000 omitted.] 
Aver- 1916 1917 Aver- ae bated 
age re- (pre- age, pre- pre- 
Country ec eee OO Fe 1909- | limi- | limi 
1913, nary) nary) 1913, nary). | mary). 
From— 
Nem «sams tee Soaeee 
Algeria. soc-2e- oa ~cee oe 
Soe oe i ee 
Brifishilndigse. ase ee 
BUlparigg seeds sae 4,310 
Ceylon! 2% is ae eee 4003 Wise soccer oe 2 United States = 2.222222 381,127 | 483,955 | 254, 702 
Cabances see oe ees Other countries. ----.-- 94995 Wo sc eee 
Dominican Republic. -- i | 
Dutch East Indies. - --- otek: 22sec [O28 SSbi eS aie ee 
Grecc@ce sac ae eee | 
IMPORTS 
Intc— Into— 
706 02) ce ee We Saaeeenes | eee Ae Nir A eee © ance ae 47,732 | 40,833 | 55,019 
19,168 | 27,321 || Netherlands._.--.....-- ST 218s) BOOTS fe eee 
OSS fei oe ae INGE WAY = oe eens 3, 994 5,171 4,915 
Austria-Hungary... -.... 49 (O84 ona! eae Porhugale = ee 0; ie fans tt ete 
IBelsiumMeA. Sooo see iPeris.. 6.255 as SS oP > 0 OSRGL ee SS 
British, Indi 22s 5- 5 33,482 | 41,342 
Oanada. 2.5 5.05522-65.5] 17,888), 20,878] 18) 570 | Sweden... ea a7 eS ee 
Ohne. See see cee ene i f 21 8265) <-seeee 
Denmark... epee PU a epee lee eee United Kingdom... __.. 117,956 | 151,196 |_.-..=.- 
Bry pte: ese. eee 19,005 |} 15,000 | 14,274 || United States......_... 52,768 | 49,473 | 57,960 
Rland 22. ee ee 9: 507.) 14, O47 oe eee Other countries. --....- 51 S66). 5 ee eA 
IBTANGG a: 225s oes ese 63,5914) 65, 924} 7 25 ces 
GerMlany:-.esecn een. LGR: ART Hew eect ee Dobe. = .3, 3a | saa, 090 | Lt 


1 Year beginning Apr. 1. 


2 Year beginning Mar. 21. 
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TaBuLE 135.—Apples: Production and prices, Dec. 1, by States, 1917 and 1918. 


Apples. 
Price Dec. 1. 
Total crop (000 | Commercial crop 
Btate. omitted). (000 omitted). 
Per bushel. | Per barrel. 
1918 1917 1918 1917 1918 1917 1918 | 1917 
¢ Bu. Bu. Bbls. Bbls. | Dolls. | Dolls. | Dolls. | Dolls. 
Maine. 222. s<: BOC SR eg 2, 287 4,617 225 400 | 0.95} 0.95) 2.80] 2.75 
SN GWa HAMUSHIEO.,J- 0. sacaenanewewate's 1, 944 1, 035 121 120 | 1.10] 1.20] 3.20} 3.40 
CHOTOMILS Stee fant See seee en wes boas 1, 002 1, 286 114 185 | 1.40] 1.30] 4.10} 4.00 
IMASSRCNUSONIS. oe. can can ac sedteinn tae'ss 2, 446 2; 186 300 225) 1.60) 1.55] 4.20] 4.50 
runode visiand 4  teceen Meu Ae ee: 201 198 12 iE 1.55 1.50 | 4.60] 3.75 
COMB ECH EU ba = fa. sees = ss, eerie = 1,184 1, 316 120 100} 1.55) 1.44] 3.90] 4.00 
NG ai Pee ER Re 37,253 |) 9,995 | 7,087.) . 2.380 || 1. 12)|| 1732 |< 3.65 |, 3.95 
UNG WahenSG ye seen arenes eer. Henn er 2, 464 2,041 752 408 | 1.60] 1.25] 4.60} 3.82 
Pennsylvania. : 17,775 | 12,150 LAT? 911 | 1.20) 1.26] 3.40] 3.60 
DOA WANG Ssare acne bie ie hae ee ad eine 500 450 184 186} 1.25] 1.10] 4.50] 3.40 
Maryland Sagan aoeseessew suns sete oom 2, 365 2, 525 330 256 | 1.10 -97 | 3.00] 2.75 
WLC a pee yee 9, 000 9,970 1, 766 1,650} 1.24) 1.0L} 3.95] 3.30 
(NOS AGU) 78 Se ee ee oe 8, 174 5, 994 1,145 OD Le ele 22) ||| 882:55) | ise68 
NorthiCarolina .. 0. 2: .-2-=S2sesene= (2 5, 460 6, 156 184 200} 1.30] 1.14] 4.20] 3.40 
South Carolina Se ee Seer O07 nee SOOM ao Peels a soee 2.05} 1.55 | 5.70) 4.65 
lCOL CIS oe pacman tenia Sc oguee esp dae = 1, 760 1, 754 117 120) 1.65) 1.20) 5.25} 3.50 
lO. aes Seo Ge een eee eee eee 8, 316 6, 336 954 532] 1.53] 1.50] 4.64] 4.30 
Indiana SAG: S22 SE Sere See 2,070 5, 508 230 43 1780) Slee 5.30 | 3.67 
Tllinois 2 RS: ES Sa See eee 3, 213 7,519 754 1,554) 1.85 1.10] 6.00] 3.50 
IMR CUTAN Fiat sie cn es ew ste tee oes 10, 966 4, 020 1,124 515), 116) 1.409) 3.75) 425 
WWOSGOTISIN son. aan ant aed tere e~-~ 2, 061 2, 436 105 ADA SL bo | 8 4.80] 4.25 
Minittes Otic ee Sasa sassd cee tece oe ts © 792 1, 188 33 50| 2.09] 1.55] 6.11 | 4.50 
NOW ee ote cee beee Soa Sab fears Segwie = wes. 1, 620 5,445 79 250} 2.06] 1.45] 6.40] 4.45 
MiscouTigeeseeee ee en Coe 4,245 | 7,818 600} 1,128 | 1.64] 1.06] 5.10] 3.08 
Houunebakotase..ncos 2. ce neacieeer vss 2. 109 246 3 2. 35 1,70 | 6.80} 4.50 
LN TG1 07 9c << eee pe ee 459 618 59 225} 2.30] 1.40] 7.00] 4.55 
LGA kT Cae eee ee 2,139 5,176 333 650 | 1.90) 1.35] 5.65) 3.87 
(GEG fala tae ae) ee, oe a 3,780 | 7,140 84 143 | 1.70] 1.17] 5.00] 3.60 
BR OUMOSSOC ote mee eae ee minis wote eas claim= am 4,700 5, 000 150 150 | 1.56} 1.22) 4.50) 3.75 
2AY 0}: 07: oe a a 1,551 1, 452 26 24; 1.70} 1.40] 6.00) 4.25 
IMESSISSUD DE =. cose Soma ao ae~ acer spews «= 488 Lou eee aaa tees ee. 1.30] 1.45] 5.10] 5.00 
PROReS\ oes 2a = 198 429 11 23 | 1.60] 1.56] 4.50] 4.55 
Oklahoma...-- 453 1, 350 17 54 | 2.01 1.30] 6.00] 3.70 
ISS SDE SSE eee S eS, Sea See ee 1,314 2,193 241 402 | 1.40) 1.385] 4.20] 3.95 
Mio Say cha eae ne oe eS eee eer aes 790 911 75 VET ae LO LOO ess allem aatete 
Colorado... 5-5-.-~< Sx nd ach Sate Syria als « 1, 845 2, 640 527 701 1.70 rfc e eee rrks = 3 
MGW ROMO arate inn oc sce eat lea w ene ore 683 870 aL 75.) 1.18 Ce eae See = | 
SATION Geo doops exalt ane terse a eiar<'= =e: 2 = 152 135 15 TB ee AO 20D a orien crall ecamaete 
(Oi laeg ea essen 5 cee nC ee) 780 906 163 184 | 1.40 Pe cea. nate se tae 
IN OVO Say item apipoe nie se ace Gain em oic 175 MOA E ets a eae eras GO| ah BO" |e sie stale mecevele 
HOE a) eee ee Oar Perr ne ea 582 3, 882 112 906 | 1.70 bid Bap sees 3. 00 
VW eAShinie FOL. cen Sec. <n aie sales aes aide = 16,459 | 17,325 4, 296 AJO20C ae abel! Lea! \ ou. ce sae eres 
OTES ODEs camer tate = = See ethane Wai oS a , 500 3, 723 671 713 1 AT) 8 Ta BCs PR gets 
@alifarriin cated tele cee Se oss BST SST Lele cle lay ded 74)\y ABO, U5 yen sexo oN hte 
Winited Shavesc— -t. 2 ents alan « 178, 632 | 163,117 | 25,490 | 22,630 i Dk een to Be 
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APPLES—Continued. 

TaBLE 136.—Apples: Production (bushels) in the United States, 1889-1918. 

Year. Production. Year. Production. Year. Production. 
1889025 Se eee 148, 105, 000 175, 397, 000 146, 122,000 
CE arerseeperieacane 80, 142, 000 205, 930, 000 141, 640, 000 
ESE la 8 ele, 198, 907, 000 135, 500, 000 214, 020, 000 
1202 Ree 7 Bee 120, 536, 000 212, 330, 000 235, 220, 000 
13035 Ao, See 114, 773, 000 195, 680, 000 145, 410, 000 
1QOL NE ees Seats 134, 648, 000 233, 630, 000 253, 200, 000 
Ue Omang Rees Se 219, 600, 000 |} 1905...----.------- 136, 220, 000 230, 011, 000 
ASSN Ete: see ter 289° 6601000 al OOBe ee emesis 216, 720, 000 204, 582, 000 
G07 Meccan a ee 1632, 7284000: 1907 sae Seems 119, 560, 000 163, 117, 000 
[S986 95. eee 11S OG TA0OOT Ip OOS mam: Se eee ree 148, 940, 000 173, 632, 000 


1 Census figures. 


TaBLE 137.—Estimated annual production of the commercial apple crop in the United 
States for the years 1916 to 1918, inclusive. 


[By commercial crop is meant that portion of the total crop which is sold for consumption as fresh fruit. 
One barrel is equivalent to three boxes.] 


State. 


1918 


1917 


1916 


Massachusetts 
IRA VICI Wels Epc per RAEI: AES oe ket eee BARRE heehee esa. 2o- es Spee | 


ANN FAI ty ee ee, ee oO AA TMP Bee 
Pennsylvania. 
GIA WALOS nb soc Aare ee Se nae ot Se ee Fee eee 
Marve, 5 2c came ee ee eee ae ae nee ee ee a ee 
SVAN OLD Gy teak tare he ae oe Bers ep crea ee ac ee Ue ee See ee 
West ViIrtimia soseecseme eee 

North Carolina - 
Georgia 


Kansas 
Kentucky - 
Tennessee - 
Alabama 


Barrels. 
225, 000 
121, 000 
114, 000 
300, 000 

12, 500 


i 
1, 127, 000 


Barrels. 


Barrels. 
425, 000 
162, 000 
346, 000 


25, 490, 000 | 22, 630, 000 
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APPLES—Continued. 


TABLE 138.—Estimated annual production by regions of the commercial apple crop in the 
United States, 1917 and 1918. 


Region. 1917 1918 Region. 1917 1918 
Barrels.1 | Barrels. Barrels.' | Barrels. 

Western New York.......... 1,118,000 | 5,700,000 || Southern and western Tlli- 
New Imglandi=- 3.2. cccec--= 750, 000 645, 000 MOG. cms eee sae ei tae ses 1, 320, 000 638, 000 
Hudson Valley .......--.-- --| 1,074, 000 FOS OOOH MOZAr KE oss ta< oo esatmarsttiasi- ce 793, 000 429, 000 
Shenandoah - Cumberland Arkansas River region...-... 197, 000 123, 000 

GISWHICE Soa ehercns ace sec + 2,080,000 | 2,600,000 || Missouri River region......-..| 1, 239, 000 592, 000 
Piedmont district .......-: --| 578,000 465,000 || Pacific Northwest .........-. 6,313, 000 | 5, 154, 000 
South Ohio Rome Beauty Golorado se eic=e ares siete ones 701, 000 527,000 

GUSTO aap iat als as < aisrsie aie 121, 000 Sly, Q0Os|| (California 2.6. s5q\te-ma<< = 1,174,000 | 1,127, 000 
Western Michigan .-.....-.-. 350, 000 826, 000 


11 barrelis equivalent to 3 boxes. 


TaBLe 139.—Apples: Farm price, cents per bushel, on 1st of each month, 1910-1918. 


Date. 1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 1913 1912 1911 1910 
128.8} 101.1 fee 68.0 | 107.1 73.4 Sorat LOS Olen eee 
140.1} 110.0 88.0 71.2) 116.8 76.4 95.8 | 117.2} 108.8 
145.3] 123.3 92.0 73.2] 126.0 80.4} 101.2] 121.6] 112.6 
151.3] 133.0 94.9 76.8 | 133.0 83.7] 109.2) 131.8] 114.2 
154.8 | 149.8 98.0 85.4] 141.8 89.5] 121.8} 139.2] 120.7 
158.2] 157.2) 105.4 90.4] 141.0 97.6 | 118.4 | 187.5] 119.6 
150.4] 151.1] 108.1 84.4] 113.4 93. 6 95.2} 115.1 94.4 
128.1} 127.0 86.4 70.1 79.9 80. 6 75.0 83.9 75.4 
123.7 | 107.8 Mle 59.9 65.1 75.8 64.8 71.6 73.7 
133.5 | 106.8 83.1 62.0 58.8 81.0 61.8 68.0 75.5 
138.6} 117.5 87.6 69. 2 56.6 90.0 62. 4 69. 4 83.4 
132.5 | 121.5 91.2 69.0 59.4 98.1 66.3 72.1 89.6 
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APPLES—Continued. 


Tabi 140.—A pproximate relative production of principal varieties of apples, expressed as 
percentages of a normal crop of all apples. 


! | 
. 1 aS a = o : 
a4 a re : e Fa “a ~ 3 
E Bie .| 4" 3 eialBies|2ielel@ 
Variety. SO ge Pel ey Wet ee Peer octal os lee Soules 
Se) a\ele8|BIS™| S| 3/81 8/8/ 212) Fla 
Ce) =| 2 = % 3 
5 iS leila |S (Eo po hs Maes | Me) = be Poe 
Arkansas (Mammoth |P. ct,|P. ct.|P. ct.|P.ct.|P.ct.|P. ct.|P. ct.|P.ct.|P.ct.|P.ct.|P.ct.|P.ct.|P. ct.|P. ct.| P. ct. 

Black Swi) Sowa skises Ooi) OZ sews 0:3) 3.1] O:7F 0.6) G.O] 0.9} 1.1] 06.9) 2.3) 0 -3}----- 6.3 
Arkansas Black... ---- | eel Pe oa ae eect apes le || ee Z| 1.5) 3.0) 320 “223\5 Se 
Baldwinesse see ss ao 13.4] 34.5] 31.3] 17.8] 2.8| 5.8] 15.1) 17.0} 2.8) 1.5) 2.9] .4) 7.8) 12.6) 3.2 
Wen! Dayissecs sonar 13.3| 9.8] 5.0] 6.0] 11.4] 15.7] 13.9] 8.5] 37.0] 34.2] 16.8) 44.1) 7.4) 4.9) 3.9 
Early Harvest 

(Prinve’s Harvest)-..| 2:8) 9!) J9l= 921] 4271 °3.9]-3.7) 1.8) 2:2) 2:8) 6.4) 2:0) cg) el 
PallePippine sess = see A if\\ teett|y sled) Soil) AeSi Nso) = teh MICO Ce Reet aees i Se! MSS 
Fameuse(Snow)..----- LBs S52 Ah aera Bho Ol. 26) 3:0 3.5). 4 Oh 2 cl, Sl ee 

PUL O (arate etnetatote sioler= <Pate 1.6 3 2 8 6) 156) Ls ~a) 3S 6.5 -2| 6.6 Sh ase 22 
Golden Russet.....----]| 1.4] 1.7] 2.0) 2.5) a 16) ee eeserl 53 AO) 4 08) ee 
Se ass Beers. rae iba PAB ee)! Seth Bh hh ce the ALS kien d ot) ee 4.1} 7.3) 89 
Grimes(Grimes 

eee Bale ie as eee 2.2, 2) il Se Ve 26} BO La 42or B.67 Se 22 6 4 wilt 
Horse (Yellow Horse).| .9).....|..---|..--- 1.0h- 20F 0 JO) 221. 2a) 2) Ss5[- ee p | ee 
Jonathan......-...--.. 3.6 8 s4l 44 AsO) AS7P PAShe 2.2/9.3) 10.4) 2.5) ST rare ee tee 
Limbertwig (Red Lim- i 

Wert Wak eee aes (26. Ole .0lese4 25) = sBh Sl = Dh Glin Bt) 40h VBL Sl he ee 
McIntosh (McIntosh 

Red) wsewias nae eae 0). 3.71 ohs6ly coh dy eth pelle Sh SA) Sc Sy ot ole ee 
Maiden Blush...-..-.-.- 2.0 .3) 1.0) 3.0] 1.5) 25) 4.5) 26) 23) 28) 4.5) 1.0) .3 2 .4 
Missouri (Missouri Pip- 

in) Se eseeeccee eck. 3 20 20) pO 2) oT chy A doe) So Bh Th al eee 
Northern Spy....----- 6,3) 70) TAA) SS) Al Oe 7.7) a7. 9), 424) te ee 5] 3.8) 7.4 .6 
Northwestern Green- 

INP seo see eect nes 9 ac ce -4 .0 4 -6) 1.9 Be | ees =e |S 1.0 el o2 
Oldenburg (Duchess 

of Oldenburg) ...-.-- 1.9)- 29) 2.2)- 1.2 at ~ Di 1. Oe 5. Op toa -5 -l..--- ple .3 oe 
Red Astrachan......-- 1.9] 3.9) 2.1) 3.5 8] 2.4) 2.7) 228) C8 28) <st 3Ol Le eee 
Red June (Carolina 

Red! June). ..2.--25-- LO cca «ai oa, 18 AS oy) -O| 1.2) 1.9) 43] 27) Lsl- Bae 
Rhode Island Green- 

TREE cotgwpiarterstanirace 4,7| 4.1) 14.8] 5.5 -3| -1,4) 5.7) 5.4 -8 =o 2 6}. 2.22.6) 2.7 
Rome Beauty .......-- S.the cd) eB QE) 1.2) WS 7 1OeS!~ 2) SB Lz] OG AS) 420 eae 
Stayman Winesap...-- Lb 6 el] 1.8) 5.3) 19} 1.3 =a oo). 1.8! 19} Dove ae Ee) ae 
Tolman(Tolman 2 

SWECL)asosereueerose LO) 2:6) 2.4 )}." dao oe 4 a) 24 ap ys as ee lesa -0 
Tompkins King 

(King of Tompkins 

COnsea Sages se areaaer T4h Qvale 4o 3 0. 5 .0 5 6}- 2.1 oa, ad =e ee 2.41 Dede tah 
BW ealGhiy cern arercate waters’ (25 DH) BAL LOS) 2 Le 2st 24) LG is 4 olf” Se Ee 1 
WhitePearmain 

(WhiteWinter 

Pearmain)......5..-. soles! elie OLS eS a ok (0) ese: Ts) Hoses] 6 5) 7.5 
‘Winesap.... a) Ou 5} =1) «61.8) 20.7) 1.8) 1.8 4, 5.6] 6.81140) 8&4) 7.1) 29) L4 
‘Wiolf Rivers.2.< es seh PO) tAle cSh cB)" NSQ PRR GP tot Let | Nyoltence = 8) odd, oak 
Yellow Bellflower.....} 1.4) 1.7} .3] 2.3 2 Sa 38 -o} 1.0 6 = 3.4) 18.6 
Yellow Newtown (Al- 

bermarle; Newtown 

PAPPIN) fs Garsgeciersle nie ALIOLY MelOke wee al eGIE RR O Mal eee ain Ol we yeah |i enc et sears 2.9) 11.3] 28.7 
Yellow ‘Tramsparent-<| W155) 1.0). <3) a7] 1.5) Ra) Ray t4h Sah Aa] Seo) ea i a asa 
York Imperial (John- ; 

son Fine Winter)....] 2.1|..... ol) 25 TS SOP Deel St Sa So es ah eer eee 
Other varieties........ 10.4) 7.0} 8.9} 12.8) 10.2) 13.4) 10.1) 11.0) 7.4] 8.2) 12.5] 8.2) 12.5) 15.5) &.2 

Motel See eeeseseer 100. 0}100. 0|100. 0|100. 0/100. 0100. 0|100. 0100. 0,100. 0100. 0/100. 0/100. 0/100. 0/100. 0/100. 0 


Novte.—In important apple-producing States not included in table, the principal varieties and their 
respective percentages of all apples in a normal crop are: 

Indiana.—Ben Davis 22.8, Baldwin 7.2, Grimes Golden 6.7, Winesap 6.7, Maiden Blush 5.8, Rome Beauty 
4.4, Northern Spy 4.2. North Carolina.—Limbertwig 14.3, Winesap 12.2, ‘Ben Davis 7.5, Early Harvest 7.2, 
Horse 7.2, Red June 5.9. Tennessee.—Winesap 14.1, Ben Davis 12.2, Limbertwig 12.1, Early Harvest 8.4, 
Horse 6.3, Red June 5.4. Jowa.—Ben Davis 15.2, Wealthy 12.4, Jonathan 10.3, Oldenburg 8.9, Grimes 
Golden 4.9, Northwestern Greening 4.3. Kansas.—Ben Davis 19.4, Winesap 15.3, Jonathan 13.8, Missouri 
Pippin 8.6, Gano 6.0, Maiden Blush 4.3.  Colorado.— Ben Davis 26.3, Jonathan 18.3, Gano 7.8, Rome Beaut 
4.8, Winesap 4.1. fassachusetts.—Baldwin 48.4, Rhode Island Greening 9.3, Gravenstein 5.7, McIntos' 
Red 5.7, Northern Spy 5.1. Nebraska.—Ben Davis 21.3, Winesap 13.6, Jonathan 9.4, Wealthy 6.2, Olden- 
burg 5.8, Grimes Golden 4.8, Missouri Pippin 4.2, Gano 4.0. Wisconsin.—Oldenburg 14.7, Wealthy 13.7, 
Northwestern co 11.1, Fameuse (Snow) 8.0, Wolf River 7.5, Ben Davis 5.1, Golden Russet 4.2. 
Maryland.—Ben Davis 17.0, York Imperial 16.2, Baldwin 8.8, Winesap 7.6, Stayman Winesap 7.0, Arkansas 
4.4, Early Harvest 4.2. New Jersey.—Baldwin 25.2, Ben Davis 14.5, Rome Beauty 5.0, Early Harvest 4.7, 
Rhode Island Greening 4.3, Northern Spy 4.2. Vermont—Baldwia 15.1, Rhode Island Groening 12.8, 
Northern Spy 12.0, Fameuse (Snow) 8.1, McIntosh 6.1, Ben Davis 5.6, Yellow Bellflower 4.2. Connecti- 
cut.—Baldwin 42.2, Rhode Island Greening 16.9, Golden Russet 5.2. New Hampshire—Baldwin 51.9, 
Rhode Island Greening 5.9, Northern Spy 5.2, MeIntosh 4.4. Jdaho.—Jonathan 21.3, Rome Beauty 16.6, 
Ben Davis 13.1, Gano 7.8, Winesap 4.6. Oklahoma.—Ben Davis 25.8, Missouri Pippin 12.1, Jonathan 8.2, 
‘Winesap 8.1, Arkansas Black 5.6, Gano 4.0. Gcorgia.—Horse 14.3, Ben Davis 12.2, Red June 10.0, Limber- 
twig 8.8, Winesap 7.6, Early Harvest 6.1, Arkansas Black 1.6. 
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PEACHES. 
TasxeE 141.—Peaches: Production and prices, by States, 1917 and 1918. 
Prices. 
Production ie 
(000 omitted), 
State. 1918 1917 

1918 1917 Oct. 15. | Sept. 15.} Oct. 15. | Sept. 15. 

Bushels. | Bushels. | Dollars. | Dollars. | Dollars. | Dollars. 
Newitt amtpshineunet a. Sees s eet et 0 ft ee eit, Meets See 2.00 1.85 
INTRA GSHCITIS RSE aie ae bene ap od 9 a ES See (ee a 2. 00 2.00 
Rhode Island 2 20 4.75 1.75 1.80 
CommechG@uin.. «ssc. ateose oe. 15 io leap pea |e paar Rae 1.85 1.70 
iNeWey Onin Se = eat OS ee! Jee 1,167 2, 244 3.10 1.40 1.40 
NewHlierssiy = ext eee En ce Oe oe 792 871° 2. 80 1.90 1.70 
(Leer 25 RPh ee a ee eae ae a Se 1,210 1, 440 Det: 1.80 1.70 
PD OLA NVR Ok reese eerie ath, eee cepa yee ic 284 OSG Setoceee | tari sani Sareea semen 1.25 
USCS Ec lca Iie =e eae a eset 600 975 2.00 Ae ee. ae ee 1.20 
NIE AIVIGS Jey, Gao po ease, ee RN ede OE ope 578 800 2.50 1.80 1.90 1.60 
NPGS RAEN as! Ae ee a rer 850 608 2.45 1.80 2.05 1.75 
INORG HEOMEA. os cote ke Seaweed 1,035 1,541 1.85 1.60 1.00 1.25 
South Caxrolmniasie ol 4. ele: See 1, 064 TE sen eae LAGU Rte Stes 1.20 
Georgia 6,746 4,716 1.65 1.50 2.50 1.60 
Florida. 264 HOD reeeeee Selicec mew swicki os cicos sac e eee eee 
CORO ee ee et ack ode aii he Sire a ok 348 496 3. 20 3.00 2.00 2.15 
(ICON TE 2S Sen AS ye ee rye eee 92 592 3.00 3. 40 2.10 2.10 
[ET OS ene See ee ees ee oer 78 364 3.15 3.50 2.00 1.95 
[Mies ree Meee pean, tS. Sate it See md 248 744 3.35 3.30 2.00 2.00 
Myre ae er eee Lok eek Ae Se 0 30 3.75 3.30 2.10 2. 20 
SUTISR ORR oe: pare RN tee A wis a he a 0 890 2.10 3.30 1.95 1.35 
INGirns kame pete Mn ne ce eed 0 0 3.25 3.30 2.00 2. 35 
TRE Ce eS Goce A ee See Sn 0 (A | eee 3.50 2.00 1.95 
USANA GL aes Bae 5 bee ee ga ete seg ee 110 1,034 1. 60 2.75 1. 60 1.50 
BROTINGSCGG! ot Sere eee nas eee Osa: ole At f 840 900 1.70 1.70 1.60 1.20 
LAN SCV ot eo oe eters Slee eee 3, 142 1.10 1.30 1.45 
MISHIASED Dee ee eee ee oe ee ee ee ee 1,386 LyoOU aes e cee 1.20 
LTS EGR Ne os be Ao Bete Aa Line Sees eae 615 L500" hates. oe oe 1.50 
PIS eae ee Reet Rk oe. Be ee 2,041 1.75 1.70 1.70 
Cicabamaeeee ores me meee cece soe aes 303 1.90 1.40 1.35 
AtriciISaG on so eee aa aee eee cates 260 LOO ME oaemsate 125 
WOTOTSNO 22432 ee ieee en ee eel oo eee 754 2.00 1.20 2. 00 
INOW MICHICOM a7. are ge hee teas ee 85 ZEDY legconceasn 1.95 
PAIZO Cae eee eae Soe eee Gone es 58 2.90 2.40 1.95 
WYO eee ta lee eo Dern a aoe ae 1, 080 1.50 1.30 1.30 
INGO VEG eee ea ae ES ae wee nae PDA Wee PAO ME eee share asin nels vee sim deliae sie cence 
Hilalio pee ema bers See. eens some aoe 80 1.90 1.20 1.20 
AU UE CLOWH EYL fa ite ee aoe ea a 1, 130 ‘ 1.60 195 1.00 
(OR asa an eae ene, fo ae ene Se PN Se Sone 118 25! z 2.00 1.50 1.10 
Walivonntawe sme: Seta grey Cee See. ele Sey. 11,570 14,151 1.45 1.40 1.00 1.00 
WWIUGER Seales: - =< soos oa cs San awe 33, 969 45, 066 1.93 1. 66 1.61 1.36 

TABLE 142.—Peaches: Production (bushels) in the United States, 1899-1918. 

Year. Production. | Year. Production. Year. Production. 
TIO ilps os a ee ae 15,483,000 44, 104, 000 39, 707, 000 
15OONNSt eee 49; 438, 000 22, 527, 000 54, 109, 000 
1GO1e Sars eS 46, 445, 000 48, 145, 000 64, 097, 000 
Tea, Sse id abe, 37, 831, 000 85,470,000 37, 505, 000 
O03) erereeen eee 2 28, 850, 000 48,171, 000 45, 066, 000 
GO AB neem ee 41,070, 000 34, 880, 000 38, 969, 000 

AGO Sore emits n= 36, 634, 000 52,343, 000 
1 Census figures. 
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Taste 143.—Peaches: Farm price, cents per bushel, 15th of month, 1910-1918. 
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Date. 


1918 


1917 


1916 


1915 1914 


1913 


1912 


TasiE 144.—Estimated production of the commercial peach crop, 1917 and 1918. 


State. 1918 1917 
| 
Bushels. | Bushels. 
New Hampshire. -....-.-.- 0 14, 000 
Massachusetts. ..---------- 0 36, 000 
Connechiciite acess see eee 0 273, 000 
INKS Res ieee fees ae Ie & 525,000 | 3,617,000 
New Jerseys-2 22-55-22 -=- 640, 000 frat 000 
IRennsylyanisees-----nsa=ae 284, 000 665, 000 
Delaware=scse se ae-e= seer 101, 000 282, 000 
Maryland... 144, 000 439, 000 
Mirpininter tae, ce eee 65, 000 119, 000 
West Virginia: a--42 25-5) 459, 000 675, 000 
North Carolinas. <-—-=-sse2 90, 000 150, 000 
South Caroline ...52- 56. = 102, 000 113) 000 
Georgia 3, 255,000 | 1, 512, 900 
Ohio.....- 87, 000 188, 000 
Indiana 0 30, 000 
Minols sees eee ss oe see 0 87, 000 
MiGhisaniel Sst hee. 62, 000 298) 000 


State. 


Mississtppi--5. ..22-4- 
Mewes. Jie 
Oklahoma 


Arkansas 


Washington.......-- 
Oregon 


California ! 


31, 000 
11, 663,006 | 14, 151, 000 


20, 546, 000 | 28, 901, 000 


| 1918 1917 

| 

Bushels. | Bushels 
Ties 0 228, 000 
a 0 55, 000 
me ve 107, 000 45, 000 
<8 Fee 127, 000 64, 000 
sataes 0 0 
tet | 711,000 484, 000 
ee 77, 000 288, 000 
a 90,000 | 1,005, 000 
ro | 719; 000 $22) 000 
OF ia 27; 000 99, 000 
Pers | 735,000 956, 000 
ueeere 42, 000 158, 000 
Saeome 402,000 | 1, 223, 000 


1 Attention is called to the fact that approximately 88 per cent of the California peach crop is either 
PEARS. 
TaBLeE 145.—Pears: Production and prices, 1917 and 1918. 


canned or dried. 


Production Prices Production Prices 
(000 omitted). Noy. 15. (000 omitted). Nov. 15. 
State. : State. 

1918 1917 1918 1917 | 1918 1917 1918 1917 

Bu. | Bu. | Dolls.| Dolls Bu. Bu. | Dolis.| Doll. 
Maine scctase name eenes 20 PA Rr See es Webtaskat senceenctace (| RR 2 le ae ne 75 
New Hampshire. ..-.- 15 1h ERGs ec eneesiae Kansas: 25 -t--scu- ou 38 140 | 2.00 1.70 
Wermontes S-..seeees. 13 Ata eee eee Kentuckystau 2s 140 204] 1.75 125) 
Massachusetts. ......- 77 (ae ey Beaee ‘Tennesseeoc aan 112 Wile WeDo 1.70 
Rhode Island........-. 10 Ti, eek O Neeeeeee AlSDSIBRes. peocemese 152 80} 1.30 1.50 
Connecticut.........- 34 20) Sel tO | enti Ae Mi 
New York........... 1,852 | 1, 708.1 °7,.50 | 1. 40° |), Misstssippass eso ee ee 
New Jersey........-. 650 | "500 | 1.10] _.75 ] Howlsiana...-.----.-| 982] bz | 120] 115 
Pennsylvania.......- 518 448 | 1.35] 1.20 sere 246 280 | 1.50 1.60 
Delaware 238 294 - 80 - 65 Orit” : = Ans Beas 1.50 
Maryland... 455'] 36251-2000 Le RQ k Mears Seal eet es 
Virginia... 119 104 1-20) 1515") Montana’... as-ee see 6 1 eee ee 
West Virginia 33 33 | 2.00] 1.35 |] Colorado............ 194 | 320] 150] 2.10 
North Carolina. ...... 108 150} 1.50] 1.25 || New Mexico......... 56 46 |<. f 
South Carolina... .... 98 | 100] 1.40] 1.25 || Arizona..........-.- 10} Oa IP ssa ea 
Georgia... weeee] 188] 140] 1.50] 1.95 |] Utab.-...---.-----.- oth ie haa Weta tel pms 
Florida 132 46 lee sic-n neil! dO: 
OhOn4 seccascbaaries g04 | 834.) "7 90 poe | et eee ee 6 6 |----.--|.----2. 
Indiana... sesvee] 260} 410] 1.75] 1.00 |] ate eee too AA Red bcc 
Tinos eeennnnnn 302] 456 | 1.60] 95 | Oregon -----------| 672 | 600 | 1.25) 130 
Tema. cts tucsccssclretaa |e eal et teeta neat a a ASA Hila Borie eh" 
MiSSOUITT Sesacece ec cas 112 265 1.90 25) United States... 10, 342 |18, 281° T3é 1.16 
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PEARS—Continued. 
TABLE 146.—Pears: Production (bushels) in the United States, 1909-1918. 
Year. Production. Year. i: Production. 
TO RUS ely 5808s <A eee ee, 8,841,000 12, 086, 000 
LAI ie eS eS eee ae Re ee 10, 431, 000 11, 216, 000 
he aaa ke Oey Meee eos ao ere aa 11, 450, 000 11,874, 000 
UES BS Se oes na ee ae Seema 11, 848, 000 13, 281, 000 
OWS Gere eae = 5 ee nrare foun «sical 10, 108, 000 10, 342, 000 
' Census figures. 
TABLE 147.—Pears: Farm price, cents per bushel, 15th of month, 1910-1918. 
Date. 1918 | 1917 1916 1915 1914 1913 1912 1911 1910 
CN AIG = Se 2 cee enn: 2 SI Miliee tel 119.8 Saab Ae Liss LOS 0! |Raeee cence sceas 113.5 
le pater ae oe SRS IR a tre tae ee RE ne Nd arstec th oie clon turd 106. 4 
Sar See coe oe 2 eee eee’ aan ae Pee irra aletat = «=| weemesel sas ceeds (se eeuce | 103.9 | 133.2 
PAS CMON aca oRe See ee i a Rc ot ee eS SN et ee. 134.0 | 130.5 
[MOR Ved en se ee net ORE RG ee] ee Ei ccS- 56 Hoes esse SSeSces Be See ae ere 133.6 | 139.6 
SURG ND Serene pe Be dp SRS oe Heh en PSE ees aarti cries bine ee 13.25), D260 415 reas 
TUER: oe Ieee ao Smee ee he Oe Pr Soe ea ae ee a eee 122, One doy 100. 6 
DARL PMO Renae Re ao. See Be 1638.4} 132.2] 109.0 80.8 SS50})) 20929) |) 10853) a8: 0) |aacee ee 
[SIE ONS 2 IF nee eerste crept Sy phe ) T5758 125, 0)" 102.7 83.8 92.8} 119.3] 100.0] 104.0] 100.9 
Ociowinetes 92 Jn. ae eran ee | 147.5} 118.2 96.9 82.7 80. 4 95. 6 83.1 97.2 98. 6 
NOVa nes Me eere aes sel ee 140.1 116.1 93.3 89.8 78.5 93. 0 79.3 85.1 100.8 
JOSE AG tay ne er f lab: Ooi oe sae 105. 6 89.7 82. 5 97.9 92.8] 111.0] 122.4 
ORANGES. 
TaB LE 148.—Oranges: Production and prices, 1915-1918. 
United States. Florida. California. 
Aver- | Farm Aver- | Farm Aver- | Farm 
Year. Produc- | age value Produc- | age value | Produc-| age value 
tion (000| price | Dec.1, | tion (000| price | Dec.1, | tion (000| price Dees, 
omitted).| per box} (000 omitted).| per box} (000 omitted).| per box} (000 
ec. 1.| omitted) ec. 1. | omitt Dec. 1.| omitted). 
Bores. Bores. Bores. 
101K Se eee 21,200] $2.39] $50,692 6,150} $1.88] $11,562] 15,050] $2.60] $39,130 
BORG poorest 24 24, 133 2. 52 61, 463 6,933 2.05 14, 213 17, 500 2.70 47, 250 
TA (eae ae NR ae 10, 593 2.60 27, 556 3, 500 2.30 8, 050 7,093 2.75 19,595 
TT RE Se pes ae 19,587| 4.73| 92,723 5,265 | 2.65] 13,952) 14,322) 5.50 78, 7a 
TaBLE 149.—Oranges: Farm price per box on 1st of month, 1908-1918. 
FLORIDA. 

i Date 1918 | 1917 | 1916 | 1915 |- 1914 1913 | 1912 | 1911 | 1910 | 1909 | 1908 
AE iS, = Se eee ee a be 5 OB 9 Ee I i (Ses (ee eee ee es (Aen a ee 
EB Dee Cee cee ZOO ER a La) Sls Goa LesOs| aaa: tom ieee Seine es =| sae ame seen ae loss tetas erates 
1 ee oo ae pee ae 2.54} 1.81 1.78} 1.37 | $1.53 | $1.87 | $1.78 | $1.64 | $1.50 | $1.23 | $1.57 
JNO a ee Sa OE 3.98} 2.45 | 1.74) 1.35) 1.83) 1496) 2.08) 2.18| 1.69) 1.77) 1.46 
MES De een a onan ens 5.00 | 2.85} 2.15] 1.40] 2.02] 2.41] 2.20) 1.94] 2.07] 1.93] 1.53 
Se tas es a th atgh nae hele 1.71 ZOO SO ane | 2562) MOL 26 Loe) Ls 
dl th dat irae s aesea= Sete Ce ES ener 2.50) 1.80] 2.25] 2.95] 2.08] 2.28) 2.62] 1.84] 1.53 
ANIA oe weer eee Ape || SORES Beet). AEGitei bs saleercag lars ew Ka se-Burd? e/ G2 |Nsab’-Ca 0) IS 1.30 
Sept. 1 Ree See eee oe 3.16] 1.75] 2.04] 2.25|) 2.55] 2.00] 3.25] 2.08) 2.20] 1.53] 1.72 
COG ttn ce tan 2 = waa sxe 2562) ||| 1.39 1.70 o--.5 1569) tee7O4! 70) 18s) Lez 4s 
BN Ga lct ee Paeene, Soa pa a ogee Beas tueeaLOWy eS MoO | \sse— ann 2.02) 1.75) 1.49} 1.80] 1.78) 1.39 
DGOMUme a ene cee comes ae a 2565) 2730) 2.05. 1588"| 2. 21 PeO0) aaa a 13605)" 1750)| i623) 1.20 

CALIFORNIA 
hs eer ot aia aie ha oie ned Rec al aa neal aice ca ellaitmansgals ee cae 

PRGSAP SU O8 Me oka salen carci alieleutae se 
1.80 | 1.43 | $1.97 | $1.86 | $1. 
ASO hoe) a0) “aed. 1. 
HGS) VAST G7 il) 25785) 2, 
1.88] 1.97] 1.55] 2.50] 1.8: 
220i tso0) He 200) 2.61, |. 1: 
3:30), 1.65 | 1.94) 4. 71 is 
8.06) 175 |) 2.15 | 3.75.| 1. 
8.43 | 2.00] 2.30] 3.25] 1. 
3.30] 2.50] 2.08} 3.08) 2.05 
2102260.) 2000))| 3. 30:|-.225. = 
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CRANBERRIES. 
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TasuE 150.—Cranberries: Acreage, production, and farm value, by States, 1918, and 
totals (three States), 1914-1918. 


[Leading producing States.] 


Average 
Average | Produc- farm. Farm value 
State and year. Acreage. | yield poe price per 
peracre.| on. barrel Dee. 1. 
Dee. 1. 
Acres. Barrels. Barrels. Dollars. Dollars. 
MAGSHGHUSG ES <2 ine ede ce seers ete 14,000 14.3 200, 000 12.50 2,500,000 
New Jersey 11,000 10.4 114, 000 8.50 969, 000 
"Wisconsitit 22sec oo eenn on ane pene a tems 2, 200 16.4 36, 100 9.00 325, 000 
Total OL aDOV Gi aicaes oxhes aaeseor eases 27, 200 12.9 350, 100 10. 84 3, 794, 000 
18,200 13.7| 249,000] 10.24 2, 550, 000 
26, 200 18.0 471, 000- (Fey 3, 449, 000 
23,100 19.1 441,000 6.59 2, 908, 000 
22.000 37 697,000 3.97 2° 766, 000 


HOPS. 


TaBLE 151.—Hops: Area and production of undermentioned countries, 1915-1917. 


Production. 


Area. 
Country. 
1915 1916 1917 1915 | 1916 1917 
= 
NORTH AMERICA. : | 
Acres Acres Acres. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. 
Waited States Wess ce<cs-a05 ee 44,700 43, 900 29, 900 52, 986, 000 50,595, 000 29, 388, 000 
Canadates snes seasons eee Rear eota ee 1, 208; 450) foessease--S2c\eennke oot ae 
Dopale Bess Pe eee gE Jl (Ws Re i | Ree pee Oe sl ee Pees ee 
EUROPE. 
Austria-Hungary: z 
Austria 25 oe seca ss sae | 20, 479, 000 
Pungaryessess-es 2, 755, 750 
Croatia-Slavonia 3 292, 991 
Total Austria-Hungary...| 47,238 |......---.|-----.---. ve AEO Arc i eee eee lines, © Se 
She) eat bank ae Se eer es ee an see EO) PRR ae a, ER Se G DOOEQOG Nin ee eee 
IRAN CONS. kha ack eee eee 5,471 5,379 4,094 4,909, 000 4,957, 704 3,936,975 
STING bh sce cee ee eek ee OSMGD SS Won a aces opie arate Oa, JOG: SOU Nf. <n eees aoe eee 
Russia Ey oe an ge pene baa ye-ere tices ae oat ace ences 10,979, oy) ne ee 
United Kingdom: England....| 34,744 31,352 16, 946 28,516, 208 34, 479, 872 24, 720, 528 
Motel see ese e tea Face eke eee. |} Stee ae 10770010 G12 =. eae 
AUSTRALASIA. 
PAUISURAN A. a. Loan © eeeeee soba 1, 545 1,515 133d 1, 798, 048 2,110,304 1, 752, 240 
Grand total. soc tece ack. colre & aoaer a sak gees On| eee LOS 1084, SROT Seer semen al wae eee eee 


1 Census figures for 1910. = 
2 Galicia and Bukowina not included. 
3 Data for 1913. 


4 Data for 1914. 
5.Excluding Poland. 


< pee De 
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HOPS—Continued. 


TABLE 152.—Hops: Total production of countries named in Table 120, 1895-1915. 


Year. 


Year. Production. 
Pounds. 

T R050) ae ane ee 204, 894, 000 
SUG cece cer cceee 168, 509, 000 
Se i ee 189, 219, 000 
L209 ae ewe oe = <8] Pe 166; 100;,000 
130) Seeeenee gee al OSi, BES. O00 
O00 = so <i od 174, 683, 000 
oe a 201, 902, 000 


Production. Year. Production. 
Pounds. Pounds. 
1707063; O00 G09 Se ssec ce cece. 128, 173, 000 
N74. AST OOO AOI OMres se gtee eee 188, 951, 000 
7S SOSA OOOLI| VON se ees ge ee 163, 810, 000 
271, 260: 000 | 1Ol2 Ss Beck c 224, 493, 000 
USO GOS OOO ELON cee ce cme ene cre 174, 642,000 - 
215,923 0001) TOUa: .o. cacbeucoe 224, 179, 000 
230, 220,000 || 1915..... 163, 084, 410 


TABLE 153.—Hops: Acreage, production, and value by States in 1918, and totals (four 
States), 1915-1918. 


[Leading producing States.] 


ae 
Average arm 
State and year. Acreage. | yield per | Production. | price per pa ae 
acre. ound ee 
ecw. 
Acres. Pounds. Pounds. Cents. Dollars. 
Nenu Ork ier oe eon ce See atic ont 3, 800 330 1, 254, 000 22.5 282, 000 
IW BSP LOM oe a. Kee weet temassmanans 3, 100 948 2, 939, 000 15.0 441, 000 
(OW net ou aes = Sect 6 ey oe Se ae See oe 10, 000 350 3, 500, 000 21.0 735, 000 
PeNrOMnigee eee et acess ae koe wat eosee ts 11, 000 1, 136 12, 500, 000 20.0 2, 500, 000 
Nota paen ston: wiestacme or oeaee 3 27, 900 723.8 20, 193, 000 19.6 3, 958, 000 
RO each ee mat rene sree Sha seaee ol 29, 900 982.9 29, 388, 000 33.3 9,795, 000 
a ee ak pomp amen corssus=s 43, 900 1,152.5 50, 595, 000 12.0 6, 073, 000 
ES ale ee eile Sates Semen ams im elpige ajsiesaeeis « 44, 653 1, 186.6 52, 986, 000 iN Saf 6, 203, 000 


TaBLE 154.—Hops: Farm price, cents per pound, 15th of month, 1910-1918. 


Date. 


1918 1917 1916 


1915 1914 1913 


14.8 26 
A162 19. 
12.0 20 
12.4 20. 
10.9 21. 

2. i) Sener 
10.5 14. 
15.0 20 
15.8 24, 
14.8 19: 
13.8 15. 
12.3 13. 


1912 


1911 1910 
19.3 23.4 
17.8 22.6 
19.2 18.4 
18.2 20.4 
20.9 16.6 
Doe 0 Prciieisers 
D5.8 be cee 
86.5) S.oeaee 
AO GS Stare 
37.8 13.3 
41.4 14.2 
42.5 14.6 
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of Hops. 
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— 

(+) (-) (2) (2) (2) (2) (5) Coen se OF (UPN law spears moo a PALORSS ew Te ----Jeqm900qq 

(c) (c) (2) (2) (e) (s) (e) ‘8 Be ale Os 61 en 2 Pee | Fe 8% ~~ > J9QUIEAON 

(c) (0) (¢) (2) (s) (2) (s) CS cao &@ 3) owl Seer eae SSRIS ee as 0°Sz | O8 ¥% --=*--79q0900 
0°61 61 61 | OL |. 6r 61 CT Slam poe <a 8T Ol geal te eee Pe WEES MB G04 eggs Geese Ger or eee ase os -oquieydeg 
06L 61 6r | O'6L | GI Or aT Ge | oe tees) KEG Cle elise sR Sta al cogs || SF OCs mallee sa “Pie a Gee eee ee ----9sn8ny 
0°61 61 GE) OIG On 61 a eee 1% ular a ie le eae ee eee eae a OT | & (aha oe eae pe 7s BOSE CEG a aly 
S6l | Fez 6E | 0767: «)-0e ct 0% eT oS) ORG Silage liege a ie aes a ORS lee PS One ales Resse Seagas sets -----eump—"uee 
06r 61 6h Ciel imal 6l | O'S | ST ee TZ Sie eos cia ee eS ae Nie OF SEER ETE SS SEGOBE -oune 
0°6r 61 6l | 06 | 61 Bla Oran 125 ‘iia linge 8% OP SPR ES Me egy [ANS Pak Oly | oF OF Ses S22 os sey 
0°6r 61 6— | 06 | 6T GL OFST «))| Sh GT ae edé a ae al ele dey Ole | oF OF BERGE 2 ISSO COE 1a 68, 
0°61 61 Clee esse eon ST | O°ST | ST oT RIG een ee aa eal ae OBIS ea Op Mull aeeBae2scec So Sa nose lise See nis 7G al 
TO tem \sGh. I Ristene? cI | 9°9T | 02 ST Paral eee peer ae lems | eS eine | Sy Ci guste ek Sea e Oe tas --2>>-Kreniqeq 
GCG GA #66) 1 00Ga |, 0G 0 |00% | 02 OCain soemmliprc iG, eke ee BEE Sai |- fee se I OC ae as aa kes a Sie sei Taos rielets Sains ----*<7enuee 
meget OF 00 Wise ct 0k NOW ly es eRe cola) ae 4 OF OPeAt ae &F ST ase 06 en ee age oeq—Amng 
paeease 0G) ||. .0% Wei Nata | Os (Oe ye) Ge HG calf 1 ean 465 RM RES SPH Ry? CORN Fie poe: ee ES -77"77>>="JequIe0eg 
eke COMM TCC (Yi ISS SSIs 0% onal 0G fei Ne abe etal at CClan e 8 OUR eres oe merrell ce tetoiaioie > cinieiccio-T=TO TIOAO Ni 
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. TABLE 156.—Hops: International trade, calendar years 1909-1917. 


{Lupulin and hopfenmeh! (hop meal) are not included with hops in the datashown. See‘ General note,” 


Table 93.] 
EXPORTS. 
s (000 omitted.] 
Aver- | 1916 ee Aver- (Pre (pre 
age, (Pre- re- age, Te- Te- 
Country. 1909- | limi- | limi- Lc ta 1909- | limi- | limi- 
1913. nary). | mary). 1913. nary). | nary). 
| = 
From— From— 
.| Pounds. | Pounds Pounds. | Pounds. Pounds. 
Austria-Tlungary.-......| 18,333 |_.-..---- Bemeaeee ECUSGia Ss) SS-eee eee 2,348 542) | te eet 
Belenimcs see eceeee oe | ee ele eee Be Be ee United Kingdom.:-...-- 2,162 P5206: |= - eee 
MTAnC S95 es Agee oe Ny ea Be eee be United States_.......-. | 15,416] 13,506 4,118 
Germany = 2.2 ee eau-)) VA SGe ee Other countries. ...._.. A Pe ee pees (sere 25 
Netherlands. - Jf 2 0 S0b | eseeces 
New Zealand.-......--- 488 NT olals,.228 ver 5 2 62, 941. |. 2... see a eee 
IMPORTS 
Into— Into— 
‘Australia. © 2. =.c--22e. 1, 106 HOO ea oo Netherlands. .2.----.-. 
Austria-Hungary.-..... OBS lie sn eeetet= ae sere FVUSSIS 2 5 eS See 
Beleitim{: os eens eaos GEOL Metamora eto Serle Sweden —. 5222264. ssat< 
British India.........-- DAG ik ts se 2 bee Switzerland.........-.. 
British South Africa. - 498 439 432 || United Kingdom..-.--_.. 22,028 | 165369) {0.272 
Caine deen. eee ee 1,396 781 790 || United States.......... 235 1 194 
Denmark. see coe se Ls 774 [ree eee Other countries. ....--. Si A bac OA ER fome 
TANCO 5. eee ee 5,436 209) Vosacecc 
Germany Sonesta scen one GOS on Soe ema dl eee Patelt Jase 63,076 ("o> ic eee 
BEANS. 
Tabie 157.—Beans: Area and production of undermentioned countries, 1915-1917. 
Area. | Production. 
Country. 
1915 1916 1917 1915 1916 1917 
| 
NORTH AMERICA. 

3 Acres. Acres. Acres. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 
United States (6 States)..) 1928,000 | 1,107,000 | 1,769,000 | 110,321,000 10, 715, 000 15, 283, 000 
wee: = Fe 

OVa SeOtia.-. 2-6. <. 1,000 1,000 1,000 15, 000 14, 000 
New Brunswick. .... @) @) (2) | 6 000 4 000 a pte 
Quahes. <p. sccmeeac 5, 000 4,000 55,000 | 103, 000 78, 000 827; 000 
Ontanio- soca cae 38, 000 7, 000 36, 000 600, 000 317, 000 423, 000 
Total Canada. ..... 44, 000 32, 000 92,000 | 724,000 413, 000 1, 274, 000 
SOUTH AMERICA, 
PAT BONGIT Aloe mele ales mits 12, O00) [os <ciccan a ators beeen asc vane Riera a ae em Pere ee 
Brazil Meng tae eink cietncnnaes (3) SE Se ts ae = Ses Se #10, 000 2 615, COO oe cnc eee 
Ghilloete ae SORES Ow 106; O00; tec eee ee 1, 876, 000 THOT QOD) | eta see ge Bee 
1 
1 Five States. 3 No official estimates. 
2 Less than 500 acres. 4 Exports. 
‘\ 
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TaBLe 157.—Beans: Area and production of undermentioned countries, 1915-1917—Con. 


Area, Production, 
Country. 
1915 1916 1917 1915 1916 1917 
EUROPE. 

Austria-Hungary: Actes. Acres. 4 Acres Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 
PATS TINA es asia oom nin TIGL G RAG. R Ok | PPE Ce = |S a BS (20; 000, Ya tae sean se l-meeeb acme ee 
Hungary 3.... SOO COUT nc aeee erence <feili acest == M303; OOO) | ae oe ates eee Mena oer Orta 

DO ee ae eae Rasengan oe el ieee 2 8 77, B65 ; 000; Nitrates Sais Geena meee 
Croatia-Slavonia *.... Waa HOO We Mess on. leseee eon ae 2133.1,,.000) |e een emtee ace oe eee eee 
gt ae ee Oe ETT ee ES | eRe See 760; OOO Ns re cae fz, cen ern eee 
Total 
Hungary. BAS O80 OOOH. coke ta oso. |- = eee 

Belgium 6 514, 000 

Bulgaria 5 2, 482, 000 

Denmark 192, 000 

France... ‘ 68,177, 000 6,053,009 5,955,020 

IE eee Seen ee 2,702, 000 009, 24, 629, 000 17, 372,000 Jo- se = see 

perm bure 2a. So es. OU cone Soret ene FG1 000! 2 cade ee cies Ges ones sc cee 

Netherlands. ...........- 58, 000 59, 000 92, 000 1, 905, 000 1,742,000 2,526,000 

RouMmManIA ¢_ 2222522220. 186, 000 ASS 000) qe eaee ees oce Ie G93; OOO MH eaee sean nares sa aake Sooeeee 

(iy els Se eee LACE Ol SSB eae ee ees aoe SSD 73000.| ee note cee les eee 

Russia: 7 
Russia proper. .....-. 6:978, 000 | 8744000) |2.22s2ca-e2% 6 8, 373,.060 617511085 OOOMIE some aromroremer 
Northern Caucasia. - - BAN aspen eis ee ane 48, 000 CG)part ees cessor 

Total European 
Russia =. --22---2- Dt AOU ican atelier a oii 8421 OOO sams oe sac oll ace ees 

Berbiai 2s ven= Basse ac 30; QOUNE a wees a nie oeo.-ehe TRACI 000M) 2-3 cha aniston ee 

Spsaini--s-e-s eee Se A201 00K! L225 O00 Es oan Teen Sencha eee 14755; 000M. sense oe 

Swedense ss 2 715s.3..8 6, 6, 5,000 125, 000 195, 000 91,000 

United Kingdom: - 

Mingland =. 0 She 2-5. 257, 000 228, 000 202, 000 7, 353, 000 6, 871, 000 3, 462, 000 
WWialeS= Soteteaas ee 1,000 1,000 1,000 29, 000 28, 000 29, 000 
Scotland: 2 822): 43 5, 000 5, 000 6, 000 202, 000 193, 000 237, 000 
frekimciss ss sees Se 1, 000 1, 000 1, 000 42,000 46, 000 65, 000 
Total United King- 
AONE: arse es 264, 000 235, 000 211,000 7, 626, 000 } 7,141, 000 3, 793, 000 
ASIA, 

British) India 2. -.. 5... 13,778, 000 | 13, 224,000 | 14, 238,000 | 9 143, 397, 000 | 9 127,979, 000 | 9 147, 467, 000 

Japanese Empire: 

Eagle ees ieee Ras 1,587,000 | 1,584,000 |.-....--.--- 27,026,000 | 26,484,000 |..-2...---:-- 
Formosa t.22/5.22-5% - 89, 000 SSOO0 Memes ea aces 2 736, 000 G0} O008 |r wees 
Tears: hain Go eee Me UD SCAM he Shea aioe ae ea Nee TS" OSS" OO0N seers: lee eee gee 

Total Japanese ; 
(PAI PILG ss as os) AD a COW | ae al? aerate ase. AS BOG OOO Na cert Gnm en = dl ese see 

Russia (9 governments) . - ALO Sie free - . = SRI Ba rete reer Pilg OOO Ns aetsia see sta es | tana eee 

AFRICA. 
PANS Orin Oo eee eee ean cone ale 586, O00 It epthers 22s ease es 2 1, 022, 000 
ID easel t abe Ooo ee eA eeee 647, 000 PRAT Ut eae ain 5 (ey a ee 
AUSTRALASIA. 
INGE eA ees eee (1) 1,000 1,000 (10) 10, 000 19, 000 


1Includes other pulse. 


21913 figures. 
3 Grown alone. 


4 Grown with corn. 


51912 figures, 


6 Excludes territory occupied by the enemy. 
7 Includes lentils. 

8 No official estimates. 
9 Incomplete. 
10 Included under peas. 
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TasiE 158.—Beans: Acreage, production, and value by States, 1918, and totals (six States), 
1914-1918. 


[Leading producing States.] 


Average 
Average ; farm Farm 
State and year. Acreage. yield per| Production. | price per value 
acre. bushel Dec. 1. 
Dec. 1. 

Acres. Bushels. Bushels. Dollars. Dollars. 
New Yorke cits Saad tee ese ee ees 200, 000 8.3 1, 660, 000 6.70 11, 122, 000 
Michigan ......-.- 543, 000 9.0 4, 887, 000 5.00 24 435, 000 
@olorado:. 522. sascase ase see ee eee ee 252,000 6.5 1, 638, 000 4.40 7,207, 000 
New Mexico 149,000 4.0 596, 000 4.30 2, 563, 000 
ING Z ONG rere noe 18,000 4.0 72, 000 5.00 360, 000 
Ga litorniassssos 25a eae os cate ae oe 592,000 15.0 8, 880, 000 5.40 47, 952, 000 
1, 754, 000 10.1 17, 733, 000 §. 28 93, 639, 000 
1, 821, 000 8.8 16,045, 000 6. £0 104, 350, 000 
1, 107, 000 9.7 10, 715, 000 5.10 54, 686, 000 
928, 000 11.1 10,321,000 2.5 26, 771, 000 
875, 000 13.2 11, 585, 000 2.26 26, 213,000 

TaBLE 159.—Beans: Farm price per bushel, 15th of month, 1910-1918. 
Date. 1918 | 1917 | 1916 1915 1914 1913 1912 1911 | 1910 
UE nal peemoe secrete area. seer $5.71 | $3.47 | $2.63 | $2.17 | $2.26] $2.38 | $2.20 | $2.23 
ARG Del icticvss< mo asecersrse nen ae 6.07 3.43 3.02 2.09 2.19 2.38 | 2.23 2.23 
(Mar HUpiactes Pet eee mages wc e2 2 6.49 3.34 2.89 2.05 2.10 2.42 2.17 2.17 
pe 0D. jc can ERR! 7.37 3.42 2.81 2.11 2.11 2.37 2.20 2.16 
By eee ee 8.94 3.56 2.93 2.31 2.18 2.52 2.17 2.17 
WG Ee sea sb 8.99 3.72 2.87 2.23 2.23 2. 62 2.19 2.29 
ul yall Bs — coe Sete see 8.07 5.09 2.75 2.22 2.22 2.47 2.23 2.34 
Ucar eee | 3 eee. 7.29 4.59 2.67 2.54 2.11 2.40 2.20 2.27 
HOptad bcs. as. Soeeoee 6. 69 4.60 2.7 2.46 2.08 2.38 2.26 2.28 
OCtIGee ee eee oe 7.48 4.47 2.93 2.17 2.25 2.34 2.27 2.25 
IN OVS ssscesae aceon 7.33 5.53 3.03 2.28 2.20 2.25 2.34 2.14 
DOCK bce e cee oe eee ee 7.00 | 5.77 3.30 2.40 2.12 2.30 2.42 2.20 
TABLE 160.—Soy beans: Farm price per bushel, 15th of month, 1913-1918. 

Date. 1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 1913 
47 $2.20 $2.31 $2.35 $1.96 i ezssceee = 
e = - 45 e 39 2.26 1. SOA ek ee 
: 7 .13 1.88 2.08 $1.96 
3.20 2.86 2.13 2.08 2655 1.57 
3.29 3.33 2.18 2.23 2.24 1.72 
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TABLE 161.—Beans: Wholesale price per bushel, 1918-1918. 


. e San Francisco 
Boston, pea. Chicago, pea. Detroit, pea. small white 
(per 100 Ibs.). 
Date. 
. Aver- a Aver- : Aver- = Aver- 
Low.) High. age. Low. | High. age. Low. | High. age. Low. | High. age, 
1913. Dolls.) Dolls.| Dolls.| Dolls.| Dolls.) Dolls.| Dolls.| Dolls.| Dolls.| Dolls.) Dolls.| Dolls. 
WaT. 8.8 soc cemceees, 2.25) 2.60)" 2.45) 1.25) 2.50) 1.86) 1.80) 2.20/.....- 4.50) 5.90) 4.91 
Daly —Deois-t Ps 522.522. 2.25) 2:40) 2.28) 1.15) 2525) 1.76) 1275) -2.05eeee 4.50) 6.00) 5.41 
1914 | 
UPN RS Sits ee, a rr | 2.10) 2.35) 2.20) 1.60) 2.30) 1.99} 1.80} 2.10]...... 4.75) 5.50) 5.15 
ity DBC. a- eee co tesaeaee 2.15) 3.10) 2.59] 1.95) 3.10) 2.44) 1.85) 2.90)...... 4.00; 6.00) 4.81 
1915. ‘ 
emedITO kt See. . soe 2.95 3-50) 3.24] 2.40) 3.50] 3.08] 2.15; 3.20) 2.98] 4.50) 5.70! 5.40 
rf ial | 2) One ee ee ae 2.85) 4.10) 3.47) 2.62) 4.10) 3.30 60} 3.60) 3.15} 4.50 6.40) 5.19 
1916. 
Watt UNG yo: ae ee State ee 3.80) 5 | 4.08 3.00) 8.00) 3.94) 3.50) 6.00} 3.86) 6.25 11.50} 6.70 
Witly=Der 2 eee free a. kee 4.50) 7.25) 5.83) 5.00} 8.00} 6.34) 4.90) 7.00} 5.77) 7.50 11.00| 9.40 
1917. | | 
DiatIIAY yoo d= ee as oe wee 6.50} 6.90! 6.77) 6.40) 6.80) 6.66) 6.25) 6.65) 6.42) 10.50 11.00} 10.75 
UREN cyt: 3 peta ee a 90, 7.50) 7.18) 6.75) 7.50) 7.08) 6.45) 7.25) 6.88) 10.50 12.00} 10.91 
IMA De Se ao! foo soos sae Fes) 6t<85| 7276) Wish) 8200) 7.72) 72.25) FeO) 7246) Lil. 50, 19°50) 19594 
Rechte. Sats onc aetee ne 7.85) 9-25) 8.48} 7.60] 11.00} 8.98] 7.80} 10 00) 8.89) 12.25, 16.00} 13.94 
Nines eae ea ete SSeS a 9.00 10.25) 9.84) 9.75) 11.25) 10.59) 9.00} 10.00} 9.49) 15.00 16.00) 15.88 
(cha ee eS 9.00, 10.00) 9.38} 9.50) 10.00) 9.80) 8.00) 9.00) 8.68) 15.00 16.00) 15.62 
JOT A I URG 32 ee 6.50! 10.25) 8.23] 6.40] 11.25) 8.47] 6.25] 10.00] 7.97] 10.50, 16.00| 13.21 
PU Sa od Ss oa oe wee 8.75} 9.25) 8.90} 8.75) 10.00) 8.95) 7.90) 8.25) 8.20) 14. 15.75) 14.38 
CN a a ie 8.00] 8.50) 8.25} 7.25) 8.60| 8.15) 7.25] 8.00] 7.65) 13.75) 14 13. 
SepnoMmbere. oa. 7.25| 8.00] 7.58) 7-25] 8.00| 7.60) 12.75) 13.75] 13.63 
October.... - 7.85) 9.50} 8.84] 8.25) 9.25) 8.76) 12.50) 13.25) 12.94 
November - 8.75) 14.50) 10.87} 8.00} 13.25) 10.75; 12.25 12 12.38 
DECSANEL. dacs acces eccces ss 13.25) 14.50 13.89) 12.10} 13.25] 12.49) 11.75 12.25) 11.95 
WUD eC Es cacese as sce 8.00} 15.00) 10.26] 7.25) 14.50) 9.71) 7.25) 13.25) 9.24) 11.75 15.75) 13.20 
1918 
DATVUAT Vie ee ae ao lee ae an 13.00} 14.25) 13.90] 13.00} 15.00) 13.32) 12.10) 12.50) 12.32) 11.75 12.00) 11.98 
WEDIUAEY c= 2 +00 eccces- sce 13.00} 14.00) 13.31} 13.00) 15.00) 13.82) 12.50) 13.25) 12.71) 12.00 12.75) 12.28 
VERE a tet es 12.00} 14.50) 14.01) 13.00) 14.50) 13.60) 11.75) 13.25) 12.63)......'...-.-/...... 
EA DEM eee Me hee ions Sots 12.00} 14.00! 13.62] 12.00) 13.25) 12.59] 11.50) 11.75! 11.51] 12.50 12.50! 12.50 
1 LE ae ies as Se eee te 12.00) 13.50, 12.95} 10.00) 12.50) 11.77) 10.00] 11.50) 10.79] 12.50) 12.50) 12.50 
MTEL yo iag etna cake arctehraterio tt otha 12.00) 13.00) 12.44} 10.00) 11.50) 10.54) 9.50} 10.00) 9.87) 12.50} 12.50) 12.50 
PATI WO ences aco 12.00} 14.50] 13.37] 10.00) 15.00) 12.61) 9.50) 13.25) 11.64) 11.75) 12.75) 12.35 
ipl ane eee ee eee eae 11.50] 12.00| 12. 11| 10.00) 12.50] 11.30, 9.25] 10.00| 9.56| 12.00) 12.25) 19.16 
PIES. co ety ae «daca od =a.< 11.50} 12.00) 11.75] 10.50) 12.00) 11.2 9.00} 10.25) 10.07] 12.00) 12.25) 12.12 
September: sce 3.-- aale 9.50] 12.00} 10.71] 10.50] 11.00} 10.75} 9.00} 9 00) 9.00) 11.25) 12.25] 11.33 
CERO OR oo he ac etna L canine cine 9.50} 11.00] 10.25] 8.25] 11.00] 10 01} 8.75) 9.75) 9.09) 10.75) 11.75) 11.19 
INGVEMDEia csew veneers ost 9.50] 11.00} 10.25) 9.50) 10.25) 9.78) 8.65} 9.00} 8.89) 9.35) 11.00) 9.52 
MECEMIPCiee sc asec aes Ase 9.00} 10.50] 9.63} 9.00) 10.00) 9.15) 9.00} 9.00) 9.00) 8.90) 9.40) 9.32 
July—Dees-2--- = <--> 9.00 12.00] 10.78 8.25) 12.50) 10.37} 8.65] 10.25) 9.27) 8.90, 12.25] 10.94 
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TapiE 162.—Peas: Area and production of undermentioned countries, 1915-1917. 


"i Area. Production. 
Country. 
1915 1916 1917 1915 1916 1917 
NORTH AMERICA. 
Acres. Acres Acres Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 
WHihed States sooo eee sss see 11,305,000 (C2 aan = ee ert 17,129,000 i) ame Saye te 
Canada: 
Prince Edward Island...-.- (8) (3) B 1,000 1,000 1,000 
Nova Scotia (3) (3) (3 4,000 3, 000 2,000 
New Brunswick (3) (3) (3) 7,000 7,000 _6; 000 
Quebee: oe -6.s2425=--62-5-- 24, 000 22,000 66, 000 404, 000 302, 000 798,000 
OnGARO. soc5 ss 52 <5= ece= 169, 000 126, 000 126,000 3, 007, 000 1, 796, 000 2,110, 000 
Saskatchewan 1,000 2,000 3,000 8, 000 52, 000 45,000 
ANDOrIA tow sb setts access (3) 1,000 2,000 3,000 13, 000 32, 000 
British Columbia........-.- 1,000 1,000 1,000 39,000 44, 000 32, 000 
Total Canada... -2------ 196, 000 152,000 199, 000 3,472,000 2, 218, 000 | 3,026,000 
SOUTH AMERICA. 
hile 4s fa BSE a ee resets 32,000 36; 000) eases. 225 471,000 515, 0004S eee 
EUROPE. 
AVIS bi LAatsh~ sis ee Sak eest eens oe 654,000: |ntz-- See ee a ees 5.497, 000 |. 2.2 <= 02 fees In 
RUUNSaPyGS. oes esc eee aucaee ec 130; 000 | e5 sodas ~s-| one e- cose 1426, 000 |<< 2522 -0saqaf>~—— eee 
Croatia-Slayonia § 7 10,000 |tesat ao osel poate 2147 O00 No 52 hse 5 Ole 
Belsium seh ovac2 o- se= se eee ea BE 2000 is ee oe oe aleken er ae $400. 006 1. sts cosas eo See 
SHPAMCO 8. oa: ope see tee ae Sa Se 8.497000) | 22 soe sees) eS ee 9 854, 000 757, 000 463,000 
1 i ge eo es BAM ae ctSE ee RE a At Sea Ie ane, mW ah 3,020,000 | 2,704,000 |-.22.2-5 == 
Tener juine Ges ee eee. Sees T2000 Wet: See yc Sa Gee ees 7 28,000). 2 ooo eee Re cts 
IN GEM ORIG S Soot ate ania Se ae 61, 000 61,000 89,000 1,818, 000 1,600,000 | 2,529,000 
FROUMANIAS ee oe see sce 44,000 ECON) Vane. 5. axe | 700,000: |e 2. 3.22. ok oo eee 
Russia: i. re 
Russia proper 9 1,395,000 
Poland ..p-casceee one (2) 


Total Russia, European. . 


Spain 
Sweden. Santee secede eee eS 


3,000 
1398000) oe Peek ae | Ret ee 13;530; 000 |. 2%). 2am 
1,346,000 |- 1,392,000 |_._....... 11,382,000 | 13,369,000 |_.......--. 
54, 000 ESAiain meee 1,150,000. “4.193.000 |i tenes 
98,000 84,000} 102,000} 2,461,000] 2,072,000 | 2, 203, 000 
(3) (3) 1,000 8,000 9,000 12/000 
@) (8) (3) 3,000 3, 000 1,000 
(3) (3) (3) 6,000 4,000 8,000 
98, 000 86,000 | 103,000 | 2,478,000 | 2,089,000 | 2,225,000 
110,000} 125,000 |.......... 2,123,000 | 2,329,000 |..........- 
Rion gee oe eee at ae B52, 000i| s-2cc ecko a) ae 
10 41, 000 25,000} 32,000} 19371, 000 404,000 | 567,000 

13,000 9,000} 12/000 367, 000 168,000 | 242’ 000 


1 Census for 1909, 
2 No official statistics. 
3 Less than 500 acres. 


‘ Includes chick-peas, lentils, and vetches. 
5 Galicia and Bukowina not included. 


§ Includes lentils. 


71913 figures. 
8 1912 figures. 


® Excludes territory occupied by the enemy. 
10 Includes beans. 


ee a 


Statistics of Broom Corn and Grain Sorghums. 


BROOM CORN. 


TABLE 163.—Broom corn: Acreage, production, and value, by States, 1918, and totals 
(five States), 1915-1918. 


[Leading producing States.] 
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Average pee Farm 
State and year. Acreage. yield |Production. AOE value 
: price per 
per acre. GTR Scull Dee. 1. 
ax Acres. Tons. Tons. Dollars. Dollars. 
SUMTER ta... radia Sete iy Rk Ree Unc Bh aeipn oa 31, 000 0. 290 9, 000 400. 00 3, 600, 000 
Kansas... .. te REE Oe 58, 000 -147 8, 500 175.00 1, 488, 000 
UNS RAS eae cae eee: Boe ee et a 74, 000 - 260 19, 200 260. 00 4,992, 000 
CC) KL Eve) Itt eee ee ee rk ec 140, 000 -115 16, 100 162.00 2, 608, 000 
Colorado trcscn a eee eee a one ee 30, 000 -175 5, 200 175.00 910, 000 
Matalken enero eet coe + eee ee 333, 000 -174 58, 000 234. 45 13, 598, 000 
UO hen ORE RAE EE See Se eee 345, 000 - 166 57, 400 292.75 16, 804, 000 
LON Orage 2 SEL Swe | teat SSR I eR eRe RE ee 235, 200 - 165 88, 726 25 6, 690, 000 
CORA a nae aaa on eee ee a 230, 100 227 52, 242 91. 67 4,789, 000 


: Farm price per ton, 15th of month, 1910-1918. 


Date. 1918 TOL) i A916 1915 1914 1913 1912 1911 1910 
-08 | $103.97 | $66.26 | $94.38 | $48.89 | $99.96 | $81.46 | $189.85 
-54 |] 103.52 78. 44 95.16 56. 08 85.97 79.70 | 196.88 
-24 | 103.81 68. 42 91. 36 56. 97 99.36 77.96 | 199.66 
-82 96. 39 70.79 89.47 58.13 | 100.54 -10 | 203.80 
-33 | 100.94 74. 84 84.99 53.40 83.34 -05 |. 199.25 
-66 | 101.81 76.51 88. 04 61. 08 79. 40 69.36 | 150.67 
-79 | 103.06 78. 94 87.94 56. 61 84. 68 68.14 | 179.65 
-66 | 119.79 82. 96 91. 44 90.58 83.12 72.07 | 142.13 
-15 | 128.51 75. 24 77.05 | 106. 05 76. 52 91.67 | 138.66 
-85 | 167.52 86. 44 66.53 | 101.85 70.40 | 121.47 | 107.94 
-50 | 172.60 92. 04 65. 82 99. 80 69.33 | 124.00 95. 62 

55 | 171.94 | 101.19 58. 21 92.32 57.07 | 108.20 93.01 


GRAIN SORGHUMS. 


TaBie 165.—Grain sorghums:' Acreage, production, and value, by States, 1918, and totals 
(six States), 1915-1918. 


[Leading producing States.] 


ay eee 
Average ‘arm 
State and year. | Acreage. | yield per| Production. | price per ees 
acre. bushel die 
Dee. 1. 
Acres. Bushels Bushels. Cents. Dollars. 
ies ae See ee eee 2, 139, 000 9. 20, 107, 000 150 30, 160, 000 
Due cCeNe Bw Waeen & B Pei A Meee i ae 1, 695, 000 15.0 | 24,075, 000 150 36, 112, 000 
Ollshoma eens eee tA ne bated 1, 526, 000 10.0] 15, 260, 000 150 22, 890, 000 
CElsrad hn Ae eee ee 92, 000 19.0 1, 748, 000 146 9) 552) 000 
ING Wie MOXICOL: <4. Ooo ese coe ee code Seen 199, 000 18.0 3, 582, 000 150 5,373, 000 
PAWPUZON Ace Sarto a ictoentee sic a oe wena cate Se 58, 000 28.0 1, 624, 000 170 2, 761, 000 
Uo i es i Ss Se See ee 5, 619, 000 11.8 66, 396, 000 150. 4 99, 848, 000 
ie See san Sake a SORE SOO aire ee 5, 153, 000 11.9 61, 409, 000 161.9 99, 433, 000 
TICS ares Rem, ata in aes, Ce a a 3, 944, 000 13.7 | 53,858,000 105.9 57, 027, 000 
TONS Sos Bea ae ee ee ee ee eee 4, 153, 000 27.6 | 114, 460, 000 44.7 51, 157, 000 


98911°—ysBxk 1918——40 


1 Kafirs, milo maize, feterita. 
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Tanie 166.—Grain sorghums: Farm price per bushel, 15th of month, 1916-1918. 


Date. 1918 1917 1916 | 1918 1917 1916 
Cents. | Cents. Cents | Cents. Cents. | Cents. 
VON; ADP ONe ro 5 Sorreacins 170.8 M19. DW letes cece yubyils, 5 se aooss ese wes 165.6 214.0 62.8 
RED LOS, o.oo ace 185.7 120: Or] sss. 22 i] Acti, Tye eee eee 177.2 243.3 72.4 
Mar TS: ofocced ste dewnecks sac cere IC fel ey a i Sept: 15s ones eee eee 181.0 187.7 83.8 
Aprlb.cospssssces ee 204. 0 152.0 5336: Othe kinase Soe ascee eee 175.9 174.1 80.8 
(CN GD 1, CEE PS 211.0 188.0 DS.2 1) NOV. 30. cee oh os Bben 150.5 160. 6 102.4 
JUNGLE a eeae ate oe 179.6 206.3 COu0 eDOCS 2-2 ee eee 154.8 166.7 101.5 
PEANUTS. 
TaBLe 167.—Peanuts: Acreage, production, and value, by States, 1918, and totals, 1916- 
1918. 4 
sc al 
Average ‘arm i 
State and year. Acreage. yield per | Production. | price per F D — 
acre. bushel ries 
Dee. 1. 
Acres. Bushels. Bushels. Cents Dollars. 
Wir pin lees sn 2eneods choses 140, 000 42.0 5, 880, 000 203 11, 936, 000 
North Carolina 160, 000 45.0 7, 200, 000 207 14, 904, 000 
South Carolina 14, 000 45.0 630, 000 292 1, 840, 000 
GEOR ee ne <p see ae ee 362, 000 28.0 10, 136, 000 160 16, 218, 000 
Honda eee Se See Fees ok Fat 153, 000 34.0 5, 202, 000 154 8, 011, 000 
MISS 0 TPA seer ee ois te See eee ee orate 400 40.0 16, 000 240 38, 000 
Tennessee: .....-- 18, 000 38.0 684, 000 177 1, 211, 000 
Alabama sce sec. 747, 000 93.4 | 17,480, 000 141 24, 647, 000 
Mississippi 5, 000 31.5 158, 000 152 240, 000 
U DlqQuAGI DE Meet sene Deters Meee AeSAee be ee 4, 500 24.0 108, 000 183 198, 000 
647, 000 11.0 7,117, 000 206 14, 661, 000 
, 000 22.0 440, 000 219 964, 000 
21,000 26.0 546, 000 176 961, 000 
4 M0) 8 aes sere ae ee eye eS 2, 291, 900 24.3 55, 597, 000 172.4 95, 829, 000 
URW: Sea Se ee een ee, See ea 1, 842, 400 28.5 52, 505, 000 174.3 91, 498, 000 
IGLGS ME RAN. SES. BT BO eS 1, 043, 350 33.0 | 34, 433,500 120.1 41, 357, 000 


TABLE 168.—Peanuts: Farm price per pound, 15th of month, 1910-1918. 


Date. 1917 1916 1915 1914 1913 1912 1911 1910 
Cents. | Cents. | Cents. | Cents. nts. | Cents. | Cents. | Cents. | Cents. 
7.0 4.9 4.3 4.5 4.7 4.6 4.3 4.4 : 
1.2 5.3 4.4 4.4 4.7 4.5 4.7 5.0 5.4 
7.4 5.5 4.4 4.2 4.7 4.7 5.0 4.8 5.0 
8.3 6.2 4.6 4.5 4.9 4.8 4.9 4.9 5.4 
8.2 722 4.6 4.8 5.1 4.7 4.9 4.8 5.2 
7.9 vie | 4.7 4.8 §.1 5.0 5.2 5.2 5.4 
7.8 7.6 4.6 4.7 5.2 ae 8 4.9 5.0 5.2 
7.9 TZ 4.6 4.5 4.9 4.9 5.0 5.3 4.5 
8.3 6.6 4.4 4.4 5.0 4.9 4.8 54 4.5 
6.9 651 4.4 4.3 4.5 4.8 4.7 4.6 4.6 
6.6 Wil 4.4 4.2 4.4 4.4 4.7 4.4 a7 
6.1 Neal! 4.7 4.2 4.3 4.8 4.6 4.4 4.5 


Statistics of Truck Crops. 563 
TRUCK CROPS. 


TABLE 169.—Commercial acreage and production of truck crops in the United States for 
the years 1917 and 1918. 


Num- Acreage. Production. 
ber of 
Crop. — Unit of measure. 
produc- 
ing. 1917 1918 1917 1918 
IASDATAPUS ea. sacescenaen< ac 24 31, 647 26, 459 36, 289 28,004 | Tons. 
Beans (snap).. : : 33 31, 104 31, 618 54, 156 56, 859 Do. 
Gabbaset <2 sasitsot 25... 16 89, 150 101, 600 573, 220 707, 870 Do. 
Cantaloupes! 5. 2ase.coer<o5 16 59, 550 40, 360 7,946, 500 6,965,370 | Standard crates, 
Cauliflower f2-54-2—~ = 20 9, 086 9, 972 1, 898, 974 2,084,148 | Crates.1 
Clon Pees eee oe ee 7 14, 500 14,750 | 6,597,750 | 6,436, 500 Do.2 
Corn. (sweet) <ss-2-2- 2-2 <8- 28 201, 645 241, 289 377, 688 467,469 | Tons. 
@ucumbers 4552.04 0. 3-3 23 50, 521 63, 005 42, 581 114, 711 Do. 
LDS HONS ae ea Seen 8 12, 500 15, 350 6, 348, 300 7,476,900 | Crates.3 
ONGC el tases ae eae 19 62, 150 77,489 18, 267, 325 18,827,938 | Bushels. 
IE A eae Ry S| elas lh i i 32 180, 407 213, 478 152, 462 179,102 | Tons. 
Potatoes (early Irish) ---.-.-- 16 267, 850 258,650 | 18,552,300 | 27,471,750 | Bushels. 
Purawperries.. —-on--5<4-<-4 28 107, 000 87, 250 7,814, 658 6, 192, 250 | Crates.4 
POI ALOCS se orice Sone sere 39 343, 186 320, 646 1,311, 342 1 701),.504|, sons, 
‘Watermelons....-.----.----- 17 120, 700 67,680 | 44,963,500 | 24,783,550 | Number. 
TIOLEN TC reeset eae Seen pape NBEO) SOG IIa peO) SOGme paket ae oasee ee co 


1 Crates of 1 dozen heads each. 

2 Crates of 10 bunches of 1 dozen plants each. 
3 Crates of 2 dozen heads each, 

4 Crates containing 24 quarts 
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SUGAR. 


Taste 170.—Sugar: Production in the United States and its possessions, 1856-57 to 
1918-19. 


[Data for 1912-13 and subsequently beet sugar, also Louisiana and Hawaii cane sugar, estimated by United 
States Department of Agriculture; Porto Rico, by Treasury Department of Porto Rico; Philippine 
Islands, production estimated by the Philippine Department of Agriculture and exports for years ending 
June 30. For sources of data for earlier years, see Yearbook for 1912, p. 650. A short ton is 2,000 pounds.) 


Cane sugar (chiefly raw). 


Beet 
Year. eee net Total. 
oe Louisi- Other Porto Hawaii ead 
3 ana. States.2 Rico. Ol tetands 3 
= ee ee | 
Average: Short tons. | Short tons. |Short tons.) Short tons. | Short tons. | Short tons. | Short tons. 
1856-7 to 1860-61 .....-|.....-.---- 132, 402 5,978 ADs DOE Mere me eo ae 46, 446 260,190 
1861-62 to 1865-66... -- 269 74, 036 1,945 rE {cl See Spee 54, 488 202, 503 
1866-67 to 1870-71 ...-- 448 44,768 3, 818 06, MIA ca seen 81, 485 226, 
1871-72 to 1875-76 ..... 403 67, 341 4,113 87,606 (4) 119, 557 279, 020 
1876-77 to 1880-81..... 470 104, 920 5, 327 76,579 27,040 169, 067 383, 493 
1881-82 to 1885-86... -- 692 124, 868 7, 280 87,441 76,075 189, 277 485, 633 
1886-87 to 1890-91 ...-- 1,922 163, 049 8, 439 70,112 125, 440 186, 129 555, 091 
1891-92 to 1895-96 .-.-- 19, 406 268, 655 6,634 63, 280 162, 538 286, 629 807, 142 
1896-97 to 1900-1901 - - . 58, 287 282, 399 4,405 61, 292 282, 585 134, 722 823, 690 
1901-2 to 1905-6 .....-- 239,730 352, 053 12,126 141,478 403, 308 108, 978 1, 257, 673 
1906-7 to 1910-11...... 479,153 | 348,544] 13,664]  282,136| 516,041| 145,832] 1,785,370 
184,606 | 360,277 4,048 | 103,152| 355,611 75,011 | 1,082,705 
218, 406 368, 734 4,169 100, 576 437,991 123,108 1, 252, 984 
240,604 | 255,894] 22,176] 138,096 | 367,475 82,855 | 1,107,100 
242,113 | 398,195 | 16,800] 151,088] 426,248] 125,271] 1,359,715 
312,921 | 377,162} 13,440] 214,480] 429,213 | 138,645] 1,485,861 
483,612 257, 600 14, 560 206, 864 440,017 132,602 | 1,535,255 


463,628 | 380,800} 13,440] 230,095] 521,123] 167,242] 1,776,328 
425,884 | 397,600 | 16,800) 277,093| 535,156| 123,876 | 1,776,409 
512,469 | 364,000; 11,200| 346,786! 517,090| 140,783] 1,892,398 
510,172 |  342,720| 12,320] 349,810| 566,821| 164,658 | 1,946,531 
599,500 | 352, 874 8,000} 371,076 | 595,038] 205,046 | 2,131,534 
692,556 | 153,573 9,000 | 398,004 | 546,524 | 5345/077] 2,144,734 
733,401 | 292,698 7,800 | 351,666 | 612,000 | 54087339 | 2) 405,904 
722,054 | 242,700 3,920 | 346,490 | 646,000 | 5 421/192] 2)382,356 
874,220 | 137,500 1,120} 483,590} 592,763 | 5 419,974 2,501, 467 
820,657 | 303,900 7,000 | 503,081 | 644,663 | 5 425,966 | 2) 704) 567 
765,207 | 243,600 2,240 | 462,819 | 576,700 | 5 399.033 | 2,499,599 
740,100 | 263) 450 EM eee ee Com Bears RN RR 


1 Census returns give production of beet sugar for 1899 as 81,729 short tons; for 1904, 253,921; 1909, 501,682; 
progugton of cane sugar in Louisiana for 1839, 59,974 short tons; 1849, 226,001 hogsheads; 1859, 221,726 hogs- 

eads; 1869, 80,706 hogsheads; 1879, 171,706 hogsheads; 1889, 146,062 short tons; 1898, 278,497 short tons; 
1899, 159,583; and 1909, 325,516 short tons; cane sugar in other States, 1839, 491 short tons; in 1849, 21,576 
hogsheads; in 1859, 9,256 hogsheads; in 1869, 6,337 hogsheads; in 1879, 7,166 hogsheads; in 1889, 4,580 short 
tons; in 1899, 1,691; and in 1909, 8,687 short tons. 

2 Includes Texas only, subsequent to 1902-3. Unofficial returns. 

8 Exports, for years ending June 30. 
Ae ents data not available for this period. Production in 1878-79, 1,254 short tons; in 1879-80, 1,304 

ort tons. 

6 Production. 
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TABLE 171.—Sugar beets and beet sugar: Production in the United States, 1916-1918. 


State and year. 


[Figures for 1918 are subject to revision.] 


Area of beets. 


Beets produced (weight as delivered to 


California: 


factories). 
Harvested. 
y f Price to 
F Yield Farm 2 
Planted. Par Cont Quantity. per acre. Sauhney growers 
Amount, of per ton, 
planted. 

Acres. Acres. | Per cent. | Short tons. |Shorttons.| Dollars. Dollars. 
120, 900 102, 400 Se PON cara skier [te as cite a maleaaps ewes cess 10: 33 
190,200 | 161,909 85.13 | 1,331,548 8.22 | 10,125, 000 7.60 
159,100 | 141,097 88.68 | 1,477,426 10.47 | 9,311,000 6.30 
142,000 | 126,500 BS oul seceemcmatecisl kins ee Arascleiiaecnceeces 10. 00 
183,600 | 161,476 87.95 | 1,857,649 11.50 | 13,526,000 7.28 
211,600 | 188,568 89.12 | 2,018,298 10.70 | 12,236, 000 6.06 
37, 700 32, 600 SOSAT aie cs tee carte alo cntaie’s ees eisigivers acon a 10.00 
46, 500 37, 745 81.17 312, 067 8.27 | 2, 2038, 000 7.06 
48, 500 42,135 86. 87 357, 137 8.48 | 2,199,000 6.16 
134,500 | 108, 200 SOL 4b i Someone + An|smocscess| Sees cocee cee 10.13 
112,700 82,151 72.89 524,195 6.38 | 4,215, 000 8. 04 
122, 000 99,619 81.65 543, 766 5.46 | 3,337,000 6.14 
44,600 | 42, 800 age) aa 1 ends | AP ae ee Re cane 9.94 
55, 500 51,337 92. 50 473, 494 9.22 | 3,417,000 Tez 
44, 800 41, 083 91.70 424, 913 10.34 | 2,622,000 6.17 
36, 100 33, 300 92.24) |...-<s7< Ete oes ccdsts ca |seseseeesees 9.63 
29, 300 24, 234 82.71 219, 931 9.08 | 1,580,000 7.18 
32, 600 24, 767 75.97 147, 718 5.96 | 1,008, 000 6.83 
90, 100 83, 600 QP Oulvs apeelelsiee = aiai|eie ows aacisic|Saisaeaesine ce 10. 00 
91, 100 80, 289 88.13 762, 028 7.49 | 5,368,000 7.04 
77, 400 68, 211 88.13 798, 119 11.70 | 4,577,000 5.73 
14, 900 12, 600 SA OO iE amen cae Swale ets ceceel siewiesacesess 10.00 
14, 100 9, 800 69. 50 79, 372 8.10 699, 000 8.81 
10, 500 7,000 - 66. 67 61, 500 8.79 373, 000 6. 06 
68, 900 50, 100 FORTE) | Pepe kcal ee se sll eee 9.73 
83, 600 55, 856 66. 81 420, 093 7.52 | 3,059,000 7.28 
62, 000 52, 828 85. 21 399, 379 7.56 | 2,476, 000 6. 20 
689,700 | 592,100 SoE85i\ sashes sapecele saa cmeees|cscleeenee ees 10. 02 
806,600 | 664,797 82.43 | 5,980,377 9.00 | 44, 192, 000 7.39 
768,500 | 665,308 86.57 | 6,228, 256 9.36 | 38, 139, 000 6.12 
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SUGAR—Continued. 
TasuE 171.—Sugar beets and beet sugar: Production in the United States, 191 6-1918—Con. 


[Figures for 1918 are subject to revision.] 


2 ~ Analysis of | Recovery of 
3 % Sugar beets used. eae meseet 
2 
be S =| = A \ SP ms a 
‘ 2 3) | 3 a oT S 
2 | eq) “¢ } ig 7 ed ee ee ee 
State and year.l 3 Pe me £ gy 5 cone 3 wS | Sg 
3 sm | 3 | 3 = o 2 23 3 Se As | 
Aas a 1 BE les| 2 | 28) 8 | fe | #3 
= a 4 o 3 a ia of | BS 2, 
g 5 5 3 5 q ) = ae) £ 5 mn 
3 > 3 g > 5 5 5 oF | 53 | 6 
ores a < < o m4 & | & a =| 
| 
Short Short 
California: Days.| tons. | Acres. | tons. |Shorttons.| Perct. Perct. Per ct.| Perct.|Perct. 
101s eee ees AoE oS. 109,300! 102,400] 8.24! 843, 700]....._-|.---.-- [eda O62 See ees 
LOD ereet a taneisyee 14 92) 209,325) 161,909} 8.16) 1,321,716] 18. 48| 82.91)°.15.84) 85.71) 2.64 
EOS Saroceoors 11 108] 236,322) 141,097| 10.37| 1,462,895} 18.35] 84.13) 16.15) 88.01) 2.20 
Colorado 
nOLs. oes ie ee 182,700! 126,500] 11.16] 1,412, 200]....... eke 12°03} = Poo ee 
1OL7 eee. ees 15 91| 234,303) 161,476] 10.84] 1,749,875} 15.40) 85.16) 13.39) 86.95) 2.01 
1916 «Sees Jsr53 14 102} 252,147) 188,568) 10.25) 1,933,591) 15.00) 85.79) 13.04) 86.93) 1.96 
Idaho 
Sivssesas 44,100; 32,600} 10.34)  336,600|......-|.-.-..- 13. 10-2. Sea 
7 70| 38,376, 37,745) 7.59) 286,446) 16.74) 84.84) 13.40} 80. 05 3.34 
5 86) 45, 874) 42,135 7.87| 331,478} 16.95) 86.39) 13.84) 81.65] 3.11 


11 aaa 117,600] 108,200} 8.08] 873, 700|.......|.:--.-- 13.46) ee 


14 53| 64,247) 82,151 5. 62 461,721) 16.28} 86.57) 13.91) 85.44) 2.37 

15) ° 49) 69,341) 99,619 5.05 502, 705) 16.37) 85.22) 13.7: 84.24) 2.58 

tee e 51,300} 42,800] 10.04} 446, 100/-......].....-- 2 om © ips fees, aes ee 

4 97| 53,893} 51,337 9. 22 443,355, 14.91) 80.71) 12.16) 81.56) 2.75 

3 160} 51,945) 41,083) 10.34 404,017) 15.51) 81.12} 12.86] 82.91) 2.65 

OlPaweeter 43,100} 33,300] 9.88] 328, 900)......-|..----- 13°00]: 222. Snee ee 

5 70| 24,467) 24,234 8.36 202,624) 16.24) 86.25) 12.08) 74.38] 4.16 

4 45) 18,234) 24, 767 5. 56 137,696) 15.89) 83.36) 13.24) 83.32) 2.65 

. 

LG | Baveears 118,000} 83,600) 12.11) 1,012, 900)-....../...-..- Ss Rees Ree 

15 82] 83,662) 80, 289 8. 68 696,522} 15.61) 82.27) 12.01) 76.94] 3.60 

11 95} 90,277} 68,211) 10.38 708, 237) 16.05} 84.79) 12.75) 79.44) 3.30 

Blewewtasi tm 14,300) 12,600 8. 76 110, 400) 222. <2 o eee pb) ee ees Meee 

4 53 8, 032 9, 800 7.23 70, 830} + 15.03]...-.-- 11.34) 75.45) 3.69 

LOU. Pies aaes5 3 48 6, 800 7,000 8.39 58,700] 14. 90}......- 11.58 GT 3.32 

Other States: 
1018/65 Seeee es pd eee 59)'700| 50,100} 9514]" “458, 700) 2-=. foe = 1303s canoe 
hy a ea 13 51) 48,902) 55, 856 7.03 392,456} 15.17) 81.87} 12.46) 82.14) 2.71 
TOLG cease 8 57| 49,717) 52,828) 7.20) 380,354) 15.69) 82.67] 13.07] 83.30) 2.62 
United States: 

LOLS. ee 92 pees 740, 100} 592,100] 9.83) 5,822, 600).......|....... fl AB coat oe Sh 
iS eee ees 91 74] 765, 207| 664, 797 8. 46) 5, 625,545) 16.28] 83.89} 13.60] 83.54] 2.68 
LQ y oe et ose 74 80) 820, 657 665, 308 8. 90) 5,919, 673] 16.30} 84.74) 13.86] 85.03] 2.44 


1 Acreage and production of beets are credited, as in former reports, to the State in which the beets were 
made into sugar. 

2 Based upon weight of beets. 

3 Percentage of sucrose (pure sugar) in the total soluble solids of the beets. 

4 Percentage of sucrose actually extracted by factories. 

5 Percentage of sucrose (based upon weight of beets) remaining in molasses and pul 


§ Includes 3 factories in Washington, 3 in Wyoming, and 1 each in Hlinois, Indiana, foun. Kansas, Min- 
nesota, and Montana. 
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TABLE 172.—Cane-sugar production of Louisiana, 1911-1918. 


[Figures for 1918 are from returns made before the end of the Season, and are subject to revision.] 


Average Cane used for sugar. Molasses made.! 
Year of | Factories Sines sugar 
h cane - ater pane heey per ip 
arvest. ion. . on o verage 7 Per ton 
cane. Area. per acre. Production. Total. of sugar. 
Number. | Short tons. | Pounds. Acres. |Shorttons.| Short tons. Gallons. Gallons. 
191d sca. 188 352, 874 120 310, 000 19 5, 887, 292 35, 062,525 99 
1012 cone 126 153, 573 142 197,000 11 2,162,574 14, 302, 169 93 
TOUS oe Sec 153 292, 698 139 248,000 17 4, 214, 000 24, 046, 320 82 
1014).2 22522 149 242,700 152 213, 000 15 3,199, 000 17,177, 443 71 
1915-25528 - 136 137,500 135 183, 000 11 2,018, 000 12,743, 000 93 
AOTC Ce Scan 150 303 , 900 149 221,000 18 4,072,000 26, 154, 000 86 
ORT. aeons 140 243, 600 128 244, 000 15.6 3, 813, 000 30, 728, 000 126 
TOUS res eee ee 263, 450 Ee Mate Se een em | Sas nies BEOOROOOM LEE fee oes. toalkinc eee 


1 Figures for molasses, 1911-1914, are as reported by the Louisiana Sugar Planters’ Association; figuzes 
for later years as reported by Bureau of Crop Estimates, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


TABLE 173.—Cane-sugar production of Hawati, 1913-1918. 


[Figures for 1918 are subject to revision.] 


Cane used for sugar. a 
Facto- | Average 
ane riesin | length | Sugar roel 
Sept. 30 Opera- | ofcam- | made. Average cane Per 

ais tion. paign. Area har-| yield Production, ‘ Per cent | short 

vested. per ofcane. | ton of 

acre. cane. 

Short Short Short 
tons. Acres. tons. tons. Acres. | Percent. | Pounds. 
162,900 | 52,700 28 | 1,498,000 | 130,800 10. 87 217 
232, 140 52, 700 36 1, 898, 000 100, 300 12. 28 245 
197, 130 52, 627 33 1,713, 759 98, 787 11.50 230 
240, 300 50, 800 41 2,099, 000 100, 200 11.45 229 
213, 000 51, 000 SO mbtBn4 0004 Race wtsl 11.49 230 
197, 212 53,600 De al 0S O00 ermstetsicraie= 11.58 232 
137, 800 21, 400 48 1,037,000 48,600 13. 29 265 
119,218 | 25, 400 41 | 1,040,000] 51,300 11.46 229 
108, 632 21,392 43 927, 970 51, 712 ih ya 234 
115, 700 21,000 45 941, 000 49, 200 12.30 246 
121, 000 21, 600 BOM UOS9 O00) oe ase e wie ts I IE 222 
100,340 20, 800 42 S41 000 |e cew acm 11. 93 239 
162,200 | 23, 100 57 | 1,315,000] 50,300 12. 33 247 
147,755 | 23,600 47 | 1,108,000} 49,300 13. 33 267 
150,311 | 19,911 55 | 1,098,247 | 51,897 13. 69 274 
160,300 19, 800 57 1, 126, 000 44, 400 14. 24 285 
145, 000 19, 400 54 150540004) tenia seure 13.76 275 
124,820 | 19,700 47 920000) eeess ees 13.44 269 
113,800 | 22,600 50 | 1,005,000 | 47,100 11. 32 227 
145, 550 22, 200 53 1,174,000 44, 200 12.39 248 
136, 690 21, 489 52 1,119, 448 43, 936 12. 21 244 
129, 700 21,600 47 1,019, 000 46, 000 12. 73 255 
133, 000 20, 700 44 O00 OOO acs as antenna 14.73 295 
124, 152 20,500 49 A008 O00 lantesie asim 12.38 248 
Hawaii: 

TOUS Semele wee 5 184 | 576,700 | 119,800 41} 4,855,000 | 276,800 11. 88 238 
LON 2. see caecasee 190 | 644, 663 123, 900 42 | 5,220,000 | 245,100 12.35 247 
OUG wterscratellstors cette 180 | 592,763 115, 419 42 4, 859, 424 246, 332 12.20 244 
POS doceloctu sacs 195 646, 000 113, 200 46 | 5,185,000 | 239, 800 12.46 249 
O14 Ao dace 46 183 612,000 | 112,700 43 4900-000) ||o5 so <=-s 12.49 250 
19133. ase 50 169 | 546,524 | 114,600 B89) 44765000 i. cesccen-5. 12. 21 244 
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TaBLeE 175.—Sugar: International trade, calendar years 1909-1917. 


The following kinds and grades have been included under the head of sugar: Brown, white, candied, 

U caramel, hanes (Peru), crystal cube, maple, muscovado, panela. The following have been excluded: 
“Candy’”’ (meaning confectionery), confectionery, glucose, grape sugar, jaggery, molasses, and sirup. 
See “General note,” Table 93.] 


EXPORTS. 
[000 omitted.] 
Average 1916 1917 Average. 1916 1917 
Country. 1909-1913. (prelim.)| (prelim. ) Country. 1909-1913. (prelim.) | (prelim.) 
From— From— 
Pounds. | Pounds. | Pounds. Pounds. | Pounds. 
Argentina. ....-...- 144 891 70 Germanys 32325.-4 
Auistria-Erungarry.ol\ 0,697, 600) acme a= all ele ie as Guadeloupe. 
a eeiee mere OL 65i|2eeecece-- lan =eoo-e==) || Martinidue= occ. 


WOR cio seen als 184.708) con cass <afeete< sees bago. 322-222 
Dutch Bast Indies_| 27825; 1112-..-.-2--2.---.---2 
JOPAViDenosceacseeee 16,171 63, 533 57,296 || Other countries. - - . 
TENG I Siac ee 157:1633|) 92605983). oes | : 
HET ATACG nye... 218 eo 2 = oe 413,795, 208, 308).----.---- | Total.oi 2.2222 TE OAL AME SS ance Se Ab oce one 
| 
IMPORTS. 
(000 omitted.) 
Into— Into— 
Argentina. .....:.-- 103, 380 165, 443 By > aes eee ee 
Australia..........- 152, 465 125,924) ~ 135; JES}. <5 2. 2. 
British India 1, 431, 980 104, 651 136,824) 124,377 
British South frica 60, 517 7, 385 a i PRA { 53 || Panes Re) tees Se SES 
595, 785| 700,600} 794,118 |} Portugal........... FE ly area tine a i= 
169, 931 coos coe oeee ee ee Singapore .. 22-25. = SP ete Perens | a aoe 
687,243] 689,472] 826,277 || Switzeriand._...... 236,403] 243, 296]........_. 
CSV WER a erat Prete United Kingdom...] 3,707,211) 2,985,034) 2,413,410 
86,041] 16,477| 24,077 || United States 1._._- 4,245, 034] 5,532,322] 4,944 089 
100, 163) 110, 510/52 =. 52 -- Other countries... 2-|( 1 027, 604) o> sees ae 
372,395) 1,160, 151)........-.. _ 
18,499} 166,849] 123, 964 Dotak meeeeerrs 4 260 S65) on ersrmenedlh een mere 
Bie ss) Me ee cs) i = 


1 Not including receipts from Hawaii, amounting to an average for five years 1909-1913 of 1,089,659,793;, in 
1916 to 1,160,018,550, and in 1917 to 1,253,562,475 pounds, and from Porto Rico, to an average for the five 
years 1909-1918 of 642,628,376, in 1916 to 907,373,407, and in 1917 to 942,439,175 pounds, 
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TaBLE 176.—Sugar production of undermentioned countries, campaigns of 1915-16 to 
1917-18, 


BEET SUGAR (RAW). 


1 Refined sugar. 


2 Unofficial figures. 


8 Exports. 


Country. 1915-16 | 1916-17 1917-18 Country. 1915-16 | 1916-17 | 1917-18 
NORTH AMERICA. EUROPE—contd, 
Shorttons.|Shorttons.| Short tons. Short tons.|Sho 
United States l..... 874,220/ 820,657]. 765, 207 ‘a ‘ . - a “4 , ret va ie : has : 
Canada. | IAS (tel 3 Oe, ee || 1, 699, 485] 1, 600, 000] 1,373, 400 
otal sseeenie ecostoreiae. 1: LUZ§S84 |e 13 10825, See 
TAO ORO S805! (ae ie 
EUROPE. 2, 646 1O84i< eee 
Austria~-Hungary...| 1,212,530) 804,679) 584,219 SAVIN SDOUNC os 4.22 |Sen tea 
elgiumies 2... 532.25 1 2t BOUCME 18S |, ze wee 
Denmarky 2... 224.6 | 143, 299 123,623) 147,708 OCEANIA. 
Hrancetwes often. S. 149,802} 204,405) 220,752 
Germany------.-..- 1,805; 956)... cinemas afei cae Anustraliavs -..222.2¢ 627 2, 182 1, 904 
Lialyeeea cee ee... 2 POO TSU es en one cllsoaee soca 
Netherlands}. .... 263,826} 287,370) 220,434 Grand toral se |6; 810 T0blse- 2c cotlece asec ene 
CANE SUGAR. 
NORTH AMERICA. EUROPE. 
United States: SpA. os eee eee AOU) fare .ayeepcrais eee Neetede esa xtc 
Lonisianyc — <=. 137,500) 303,900} 243,600 
Mexas\2~ Jee. 1,120 7, 000 2, 000 ASIA. 
HMiawali-2aseee. - 327 592,763) 644,663 576, 700 
Porto Rico. ---.---- 483,590} 510,800} +2450,000 || British India....... 2, 950, 080) 3, 055, 360) 3, 616, 480 
Svircin fsimmdss-..| y 16, 684|.2 8 -. cc c[hee teens Formosa..-......-- 353, 930| 504,972) 518, 089 
Central America: JAPAN. 2 ae mipie cin ate nfel emew oeke om 3 | Sieh aepr meee as 
Bris ONGUTAS. | 2 = ake. |... seeeiee es. JAYS 2 2 ope ersciceel 751,987) 1,797, SLU ee we == oe 
Costa, Kica 325-5. 5, 740 G7 558\-ec- 5. -- = Philippine Islands. 412, 274 425, 266 399, 033 
Guatemala. ...-.-- ASP AOI = cube east te ce ene 
Nicaragua... .-.-- HONOOO Se see hoe eee ee AMO re Ba red Sa 5) 408) Od be a seeceel meee cece 
MOXUCO 22 cons sa6 oe Sle 71, 650 55,115 38, 580 | 
West Indies: AFRICA 
British— 
eo Ninintego (tote eee Che) ee Seen Ea os MPV Dice eee eee ae 91, 104 oF 20 eereseeets eis 
Barbados. - .. 41,664)  39,536|......-... Maurititisa-:*=2. se 236,465] 239,199] 249, 887 
Jamaicare 25. +2 AR GDS oe oto es orale SE see Natalee. fama lessees 2112,000) 2114,000} 2130,000 
St. Christopher- Portuguese East 
ING VIS oa ce NE Soccer| Se ioe ee eto ASTI Seas eee Sel ecm a sees o| cm esate |wacin sneer 
Bila Sore ef ostaes sae alec ates elle pees FOUMION Sassen saba| tes swsce meas das se menlen ces accn = 
Trinidad and 
Tobago...... 71,939] 79,398] 256,769 iptale. ee aa) ASO OOo mas cee eater 
Gulia. o: eae at--- 3, 398, 385] 3,421,597] 4,020, 160 
Dominican Re OCEANIA. 
public 3......-- 140,443] 149,943} 172,800 
French— Avistralian ss =s-.ss- 179788)" “336; 000! nce cle ae 
Guadaloupe 3 - . 39, 256 35, 690 30, 864 Hileienc: gee. 7 Seeseer OBB EF a. =~e ee eeemaes 
Martiniduetss. 3|5 22 sep sels ecoenn cole ae aeme aa'e 
{Noy Ine QforOlOleean. so ceeeeee see 
TNO Lal seeterteer- | 00S; S05 tae ewe el aimee ae 
Total cane 
SOUTH AMERICA. BUPAT—~ ok oe UBS; 440 Sec oe sos Wem : 
Argentina....-..--- 164, 572 92, 669 97, 086 Total beet 
Taper Vallee Gaee ono cere) | ocbbaose pobeaedeo: 2 302, 627 and cane , 
Guiana: SUPAL sees sal) O00;.O0 lise acim si-jalles cles stetsleia 
British 8s. - een: AZO, 07 he 113; 848|5 <.ce- om 
Dole A eee eee eee Paeeen pe. sceenee oe 
Paraguay... 2=-22--- 869 813 1, 543 
Gre agi een geal 277,780] 280,000 280, 000 
Totalzeares= = DVS (Oe aie hoicigie $e] ia ep 
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to 1917-18. 
Production. | Production. 
Year. | Year. 
Cane.1 Beet. Total. | Cane.1 Beet. Total. 

Short tons. | Short tons. | Short tons. Short tons. Short tons. | Short tons. 
1895-96.....-. 3, 259,000 | 4,832,000 | 8,091,000 || 1907-8......-- 7, 926,000 | 7,390, 000 i aa pe 
1896-97......- 3,171,000 | 5,549,000 | 8,720,000 || 1908-9........ 8,654,000 | 7,350,000 16, 004, 
1307-08 3,206,000 | 5,457,000 | 8, 663, 000 || 1909-10....... 9, 423,000 | 6, 991, 000 6 es 000 
1208-00 aaa 3,355,000 | 5,616,000 | 8,971,000 || 1910-11....... 9,540,000 | 9,042,000 | 18, 582, 000 
1899-1900. -.... 3,389,000 | 6, 262,000 9,651,000 |} 1911-12....... 10,.275, 000 ie 072, 000 17, 347, 000 
1900-1901..... 4,084,000 | 6,795,000 | 10, 879, 000 |} 1912-13......- 10, 908, 000 9, 509, ue 20, = 000 
1OOIE 2a eee 6, 818, 000 | 7,743,000 | 14,561,000 || 1913-14.....-. ae 270, 200 | 9, 433, 783 2» 7 4 
00223 eee 6, 782,000 | 6,454,000 | 13, 236,000 || 1914-15....... 211,316,952 8, 156, $31 | a os ss 
19038=45-.582e4 6,909,000 | 6,835,000 | 13,744,000 |} 1915-16.---.-- ‘il, 885, 446 1S, 10, 105 ne 5, 55 
1904-5........ 7,662,000 | 5,525,000 | 13,187,000 || 1916-17 . -|412, 306, 843 3, 976, 008 16, 282, 851 
1905-Glee....- 7,551,000 | 8,090,000 | 15,641,000 || 1917-18..-.---- | 11,186,218 | 43,313,624 14, 499, 842 
1908-7. =... 8,365,000 | 7,587,000 | 15, 952,000 


1 Prior to 1901-2 these figures include exports instead of production for British India. 
2 I’xcluding Costa Rica, Guatemala, and Salvador. 
3 Excluding Salvador and St. Lucia. ? 
4Includes only countries for which reports were given in Table 176. 


TaBLE 178.—Beet and beet sugar production of undermentioned countries. 


Beets used for sugar. 


Average extraction 


of sugar. 
4 7 Factories ee | - : 
Jountry and year. in opera-| made, ercent- | Der short 
tion. raw. | Area har- | A¥€T@8° | Quantity | 28° °F | ton of 
vested. | SC Per | worked. elg beets 
acre. of beets nod 
L used. cc: 
Austria-Hungary: Number. | Short tons. Acres. Short tons.| Shorttons. | Per cent.| Pounds. 
pS OS le Cease ee 214 | 1,549,102 918, 201 11.95 | 11,038, 503 17.5 281 
WOVE Te oe oe walebnete 210 | 1,180,605 968, 771 8.18 | 8,623,578 16.6 27 
ROL2=-13 2. wesie'o aisle oe 218 |} 2,093,439 | 1,088,088 13.00 | 13,911,305 14.8 301 
P.c.of wt.| Per ton 
Area culti- of beets of beets 
vated. Produced. | produced. | produced. 
92 299, 035 148, 858 13.41 | 1,996,977 14.97 299 
89 258, 780 145,119 11. 45 1, 660, 872 15.58 312 
88 309, 308 152,913 12.47 1,907,358 | 16. 22 324 
84 249, 395 129, 527 11.85 | . 1,534,311 16. 25 325 
8 140s 792") SA ce one elo a eee 817,381 | 13.56 271 
8 28 ORRiIS. -. cachet ee eee eae 809, 616 15.81 316 
9 148, 447 79, 986 14.49 1,159, 369 12.80 256 
9 $79) O02 tLe ee ee ee es 1,025,140 17.46 349 
9 167,803 49; O00 few co ree ae 910, 000 Wl g.se soe Vs eee ee 
9 143, 475 (ceiriey in| Gees AS S11, tp eee I lhc 
9 123, 623 TE 020 gee seereees 972.965 ull ence es [eee 
P.c.of wt.| Per ton 
Area har- of beets of beets 
France: Refined. vested. Worked. used. used, 
LOLO-KDUF comes se ateste 239 717, 033 549, 969 10.76 | 6,426,226 11.80 236 
O11 2 Se oeeene 220 512, 986 555, 575 8.09 | 4,669, 083 11.41 228 
uD) Dp ae eee ees eee, 213 967, 440 566, 539 12.99 | 7,960,926 13.15 263 
LOIS--4e sc ees Cele 206 790, 790 534, 230 12.24 | 6,539,725 12.09 242 
1914-15. . 69 333, 953 242,781 11.92 | 2,892, 878 11.54 231 
LOLS=1G .soaeciitew woes 64 149, 801 146,305 8.65 | 1,265,518 11.84 237 
Germany: ! Raw. 
19L0=11 ee eneeeee ee 354 | 2,770,001 | 1,180,913 14.72 | 17,360,003 15.96 319 
ROUT 1 2) 52 Sectors 342 1,551, 797 1, 247, 213 8.03 | 9,987,473 15.54 311 
LOLZA13 ete cece 342 | 2,901,564 1,353,181 13.56 | 18,344, 738 15. 82 316 
OLS U4 ioe cc oetee acc 341 2, 885,572 1,316, 655 14.19 | 18,672,939 15.45 309 


1 The production of sugar in Germany, 
tons in 1912-13 and 2,993,704 in 1913-14. 


including refined from imported raw sugar, was 2,983,085 short 
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TaBLE 178.—Beet and beet sugar production of undermentioned countries—Continued. 


: Average extraction 
Beets used for sugar. of sugar. 
Factories} Sugar 
Country and year. in opera- made, Percent- Par short 
tion. Soke Area har- sick met Quantity hae ton of 
vested. acral worked. Bi poets beers 
used. ; 
P.c.of wt.| Per ton 
| Area culti- of beets of beets 
Italy: | Nwmber.| Refined. vated. Shorttons.| Worked. } 
TOLO=UR ASS os 35 190, 901 124, 044 14.92 | 1,698,551 
POUL R2Pe Sereno. 37 174, 894 131, 260 13.30 | 1,621,760 
LRU RE eS Sa oo ee oe 37 218,628 133, 434 14.40 | 1,879,328 
LOIS 4 eee oe oe 37 336, 823 152,700 19.70 | 2,994, 816 
The Gee eee oe 30 165,583 100; 570") So esac 1, 422, 235 
TOI5-16 eee eS 36 165,781 1225800" ees sesemctec 1,582,542 
27 219, 947 138, 554 12.94 | 1,678,803 
27 265, 401 137,388 16.06 | 1,896,187 
27 315, 775 160,180 14.99 | 2,228,851 
27 231,073 149, 001 12.27] 1,705,878 
27 316,346 156, 251 14.06 | 2,193,577 
23 240, 828 139, 644 13.52 | 1,755,964 
Raw. 

276 | 2,074,410} 1,631,188 8.9 14, 437,305 14.61 292 

281} 2,036,990 | 1,923,539 7.8 | 14,754,312 13.84 277 

287 | 1,361,842 | 1,847,313 6.4 | 11,538,078 11.73 235 

293 | 1,680,893 | 1, 756,160 7.7 | 13,436,058 12.51 250 

265 1,958,975 1,941,122 7.4 | 13,979,662 14.01 280 

235 1,697,356 | 1,748,466 7.0 | 12,324,612 13,77 275 

33 68,743 Q) 532, 882 12.90 258 

32 102, 859 90, 787 872, 834 v7s 236 

33. 171, 839 105, 213 Q) 1,302, 871 11.33 264 

31 186, 680 146,745 1,478,114 12.62 252 

(?) 112, 231 78,642 813, 790 12.08 caseereee 

27 117,334 99,114 921,013 OS O5i| ese seesees 

24 191,713 86,816 13.56 | 1,218,166 15.53 315 

24 140, 409 71,790 14. 83 908, 372 15.27 309 

24 145, 462 66, 900 13.95 922, 083 15.59 316 

Area nar- 
Refined vested. 

61 510,172 398, 029 10:17 | 4,047,292 12.61 252 

66 599, 500 473, 877 10.68 | 5,062,333 11.84 237 

73 692, 556 555, 300 9.41 | 5,224,377 13.26 265 

71 733,401 580, 006 9.76 | 5,659, 462 12.96 259 

60 722, 054 483, 400 10.9 5, 288, 500 13.65 273 

67 874, 220 611,301 10R 6, 150, 293 14.21 267 

74 820, 657 665, 308 8.90] 5,919,673 13. 86 277 

NOVT=1R Co ee owe ee 91 765, 207 664, 797 8.46 | 5,625,545 13. 60 272 

1918-10 Fer soe scape 92 740,100 592,100 9.83 | 5,822,600 12.71 254 


1 No data. 


2 Preliminary. 


Average 
extrac- 
tion of 
sugar. 


Per ton 
of cane 
used. 
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Taste 179.—Cane and cane sugar production of undermentioned countries. 
gar Pp 
Cane used for sugar. 
Factories 
; . Sugar 
Country and year. in opera- 
tion. made. 
Area har- | Average | Quantity 
vested. per acre. | worked. 
Acres culti- 
oe Number ae tons. ear Short. tons. | Short tons. 
701 : 
1911-12 83 198,515 | 230/366 1 ti 
1912-13 39 162,313 232, 830 u 2, 338, 594 
1913-14 38 304, 389 263, 656 1) 3, 451, 321 
1914-15 37 70, 324 269, 833 1) 4, 027, 067 
Australia: ‘ Harvested. Produced. 
OW OSI secs setae steerer 53 253, 131 100, 237 22.36 | 2,240, 849 
1911-12... 53 210, 292 101, 010 18.65 | 1,884,120 
py ee ee een: ee 50 144,776 84, 279 15.09 | 1,271,358 
Cultivated. 
1, 670, 151 (2) (2) 14, 736, 981 
2, 142, 420 2) (2) 20, 679, 593 
2,737, 264 | 1,340,139 (2) 25, 137, 684 
2,891,281 | 1,334,070 (2) 25, 644, 949 
2, 967, 427 boas eee Bn Been ae 28, 068, 993 
3, 300, B85! Fecw-e epg pepaaaae an 6, 324, 706 
35491, S07) biacebe: tot lees co acee 28, 149, 841 
Harvested 
595, 038 113, 000 42.0 | 4,774,000 
546, 524 114, 600 39.0 | 4,476,000 
612, 000 112, 700 45.0 | 5,094,000 
646, 000 113, 200 46.0 | 5,185,000 
592, 763 115, 419 42.0 | 4,859,424 
Cultivated. - 
72, 454 49, 166 18. 49 892, 662 
75, 797 52, 153 18.16 941, 550 
68, 867 51, 293 17.15 879, 624 
72, 613 53, 300 17.91 954, 758 
Harvested. 
1, 583, 178 321, 720 46.43 | 14,936, 035 
1, 424, 657 336, 021 40.71 | 13, 679, 962 
1, 527, 584 340, 739 45.11 | 15,370, 765 
Spain: Cultivated. 
27 22, 371 11, 666 21.9 258, 138 
23 17, 831 9, 983 16.5 167, 092 
21 14, 585 9,844 15.6 153, 707 
ns 8,131 4,581 17.4 79, 719 
(1) 6, 168 4,717 @) 70, 410 
16 4,700 2,950 16.59 48, 937 
16 5,053 4620) Ike. See 70, 
ey 
: or sugar. 
LOLI S12 See aac aero Rees 188 352, 874 310, 000 19.0 | 5,887,202 
126 153, 573 197, 000 11.0 2,162,574 
153 292, 698 248, 000 17.0 | 4,214,000 
149 242, 700 213, 000 15.0 | 3,199,000 
136 137, 500 183, 000 11.0 | 2,018,000 
150 303, 900 221, 000 18.0 | 4,072,000 
140 243, 600 244, 000 15.6 | 3,813,000 
128 263,450" |Mere eee 2, 996, 000 


- Statistics of Sugar. 
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TaBLE 180.—Sugar beets: Area and production of undermentioned countries, 1915-1917. 


Area. Production. 
Country. 
1915 1916 1917 1915 1916 1917 
NORTH AMERICA. 

; Acres. Acres. Acres. Short tons. | Short tons. | Short tons. 
Wnited) States’... 8. 1<. caste 611,000 | 665,308] 664,797 | 6,511,000] 6,228,000 | 5,980,377 
Canaan cse. ghana aeoeds mcs 18, 000 15, 000 14, 000 141, 000 71, 000 17,600 

Motalceeos <2 oct seee eas = wes 629, 000 680, 308 678,797 6,652,000 | 6,299,000 | 6,097,977 
EUROPE. 
Austria-Hungary: 
OSU Qe sese<sanceclas kanes exe 1 435,000 (2) (2) (2). os aeetanasyeiste 
Hungary...... 266, 000 (2) 2,743,000 Cy Naa atpee eis es 
Croatia-Slavonia - -.. @) (2) (2) C) | leccet eee es 
Bosnia-Herzegovina...-...-..- @) @) () CL, ile setae oe 
Total Austria-Hungary......|2.........- (Cae es Cee meee (Oye eee 
etetunn. oon ~~ — <6 teee ate -- Sa= (Oy eee. (2) (CR Beer ccntes 
PROICania S ecc cacicmen atom (2). eet] ee eS eee (2) 2) fo (leapt ay ee 
PSUR ARK Se eae on: ok Soe Re oe 77, 787 76,020 910, 000 811, 351 972, 965 
melanie. nae oe ae Asya Ae (2) 2 a ERE se ee 
IT ANCG Sams sage ane uc ws caine Hie See oiele ESS .8V Ga eon so cee 1,663,000 | 2,105,283 |........--- 
(CCRT Ty Sa es Ss Se (ees Seaees aa (2) @) 2. |seeesetodee 
LE ee ee ee Se RE 123,056 | 120,091 | 1,639,000] 1,486,231 | 1,236,781 
INetberlandsorn 2. cocc cee oiminismce = sy oe | ee ee 1,889,000 | 2,115,093 |.-..-....-- 
OUmManigtcee pecs ict case cere oc BOA Gas es aes e 204, 000 (eee 
Russia: 
RUSSIA PIOPer.. - ===> 2a==~---- 1, 871,000 Cyertaetot | Rees eee ed (2) (c) ee Soe oes 
iDGlanteee esc eee @} 0) ekg Dae @) (ie eae £8 
Northern Caucasia (Kuban)... 11,000 (yg Galerse-copeee 2) @) 7 eeeeed ees 
Total Russia, European..--. 1, 882,000 | 1,635,000 |......-.--. (?) @) tes ascaseeee 
Grigio Sate Sell, 25 ee (2) ELigoi es aa Saar ae 2) EON |e 
Sweden 79, 000 ibe PS nce ee nemo e 856, 000 2), be ese Seeeieie 
Switzerland 2, C00 ) it! i a pee ee 28, 000 22,046) |. eaasee es 
Ihre eee ee ee ee ed ae ee ee ae ee eel disicte wine Nise Be wine'sis oo =| eacceisaccese lao sees os 
(Cngain lYia pW ee oe <a es ees es ete ES aes EEA Setres See eeer nanos laamoeeer ena |neeersec aor 


1 Galicia and Bukowina not included. 


2 No official statistics. 


8 Exclusive of invaded area, in which 115,900 acres were under sugar beets in 1914. 
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MAPLE SUGAR AND SIRUP. 


TasuE 181.— Maple sugar and sirup production, 1909, 1917, and 1918. 


[Figures for 1909 are from the Unite 
and correspondent; 


d States census; all others are based upon reports from field agents 
s of the Bureau of Crop Estimates.] 


State and year. 


Trees tanped.| Sugar made. 
Number. Pounds 
290, 000 46, 4 
255, 000 42, 350 
252, 764 15,388 
870, 000 556, 800 
800, 000 537, 600 
792, 147 558, 811 
5, 500, 000 6, 237, 000 
5, 100, 000 5, 626, 300 
5, 585, 632 7, 726, 817 
273, 900 182, 600 
256, 000 182, 700 
256, 501 156, 952 
13, 500 8, 900 
12,000 6, 600 
12, 296 10, 207 
6, 236, 000 3, 732, 000 
5, 724, 000 2, 255, 000 
4, 948, 784 3, 160, 300 
1, 220, 000 993, 000 
1, 130, 000 988, 800 
1, 298, 005 1, 188, 049 
74, 800 179, 500 
68, 000 161, 800 
79, 658 351, 908 
105, 000 147,000 
85, 000 151, 700 
97, 274 140, 060 
2, 660, 000 558, 600 
2, 418, 000 536, 800 
3,170, 828 257, 592 
700, 000 238, 000 
637, 000 48, 000 
742, 586 33, 419 
930, 000 364, 600 
641, 400 229, 000 
986, 737 293, 301 
425, 000 26, 500 
340, 000 72, 000 
449,727 27,199 
19, 298, 200 13, 270, 900 
17, 466, 400 10, 838, 650 
18, 672, 939 13, 920, 003 


Average per tree. 


Sirup made. 
As sugar.| As sirup. 


Galions. Pounds. | Gallons. 
1.6 


52, 200 0. 20 
48,700 ey 21 
43,971 1.45 .18 
147, 900 2.0 25 
142; 800 2.1 26 
111,500 1.83 1B 
664, 100 2.10 .26 
552, 600 1.97 225 
409, 953 1.98 125 
50, 800 2.15 .27 
50, 800 2.30 29 
53,091 2.27 -28 
3,900 3.0 .38 
2,900 2.5 {3h 
4,236 3.65 46 

1, 755, 000 2. 85 .35 
1, 485, 000 2. 47 vai 
993,242 2.24 .28 
440, 000 357 . 46 
370, 800 3.5 44 
391, 242 3.33 -42 
15,000 4.0 .50 

9, 3.5 .44 

12; 172 5.64 .70 
27, 500 3.5 44 
18, 200 3.5 44 
31, 176 4.0 -50 

1, 093, 900 3.5 44 
1, 051, 300 ae .46 
1, 323, 431 3.42 .43 
267, 800 3.4 42 
296, 600 a .48 
273, 728 2.99 .37 
279, 900 2. 80 .35 
175, 900 2.55 a2 
269, 093 2. 48 ad 
107, 200 2. 08 26 
81, 000 2.12 - 26 
124) 117 2.26 .28 
4,905, 200 2. 72 235 
4) 286, 100 2.58 32 
2. 48 Soil 


4,040, 952 


Notre.—These 13 States produced, in 1909, 99 per cent of the maple sugar crops of the United States and 


98.4 per cent of the maple sirup. 


TABLE 182.— Maple sugar and sirup: Farm price, 15th of month, 1913-1918. 


Date. 


Sugar (cents per pound). 


| 
| 
| 


Sirup (dollars per gallon). 


1917 | 1916 | 1915 | 1914 | 1913 | 1918 | 1917 | 1916 | 1915 | 1914 | 1913 


NNNNYe 
SESH 
SoOouw 


14) A206:| Wie Onleeeone TQS 
14.7 | 13.4 | 12.5 | 12.4 | 12.6 | 1. 
16.3 | 18.9 | 12.9 | 12.5 | 13.0 | 1. 
16,2.) 13.6. | 12.3) | 1953) ]/ 19034) ae 
15.9 | 18.7 | 12.4 | 12.2 | 12.1] 1. 


OS 221 A081 OG eeceee 1.06 
76 | 1.30 | 1.11 | 1.10} 1.10] 1.06 
80 | 1.33 | 227 | 1.10) 1107} 2210 
85 | 1.34 | 1.15 | 1.07 | 1.10] 1.08 
85 | 1.33 | 1.16 | 1.12 | 1.12] 1.09 


Statistics of Sorghum for Sirup and of Tea. 


SORGHUM FOR SIRUP. 
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TABLE 183.—Sorghum, for sirup: Acreage, production, and value, by States, 1917 and 


1918. 
. . Average 
Acreage. Yield per St ee of | farm price ae 
State. acne. (000 omitted). | Poy fallen | (000 omitted). 
1918 1917 1918 | 1917 1918 1917 1918 | 1917 1918 1917 
eae Acres. | Acres. | Gals.| Gals.| Gallons.| Gallons.| Cts. | Cts. | Dollars. | Dollars. 
Virginia. sioegonecees- 10, 000 4, 000 92 88 920 352 105 88 966 310 
West Virginia......... 5, 400 4,900 85 94 459 461 120 94 551 433 
North Carolina.....-.. 44,000} 37,000} 95] 92} 4,180] 3,404] 99| 78| 4,138 2, 655 
South Carolina........ 8, 500 8, 600 80 86 680 0 97 76 660 562 
Georgia 1250004] e906) et. 2745| = 1152 Naso) "73 |) 1134 841 
Florida 200 120 142 | 24 28 87 72 21 20 
OhitO Se. ase 4,000 67 86 | 402 344 140 103 563 354 
Indiana 6, 700 75 83 900 556 140} 101 1, 260 562 
HUN MGISasentt cease 8, 900 80 85 768 756 140 95 1,075 718 
Wisconsin 1, 860 70 65 161 117 140 | 105 225 123 
Minnesota 1, 200 103 87 154 104 145 | 107 223 lil 
OWalaneens dose dane octew 2,500 80 95 320 238 135 97 432 231 
Missouri 20, 000 70 96 1, 512 1, 920 115 82 1, 739 1, 574 
Nebraska 200 70 84 210 37) a5) 90 262 15 
Kansas 7, 000 47 78 470 546 | 108 84 508 459 
Kientu Chey... .sc<s eases 35, 000 85 90 2, 822 3,150} 114 80 3, 217. 2, 520 
peTIMeSSe@- 3a- = sae. aec 25, 000 92 | 105 2,070 2, 625 88 69 1, 822 1,811 
Alabama...- 192,000] 77] 88| 9,486] 16,806] 75] 60| 7,114{ 10,138 
Mississippi - - 10,400} 80] 108 Bizn 1,103 78 52 477 584 
Wouisians 5524 4. eee 4 86 | 120 Be 8 90 60 47 29 
IRESHSe ns dees ese east 8, 600 52 70 458 602 95 73 435 439 
Oklahoma... 7, 600 33 85 251 646 94 74 236 478 
Arkansas...- 17, 000 60 95 960 1, 615 95 66 912 1, 066 
inlne Jae Ses See 2 96 160 19 82 96 70 18 22 
Wotalste ces cose 372, 600 | 415,200 | 78.4 | 90.3 29, 224 37,472 | 95.9 | 69.5 28, 035 26, 055 


THA. e 


TaBie 184.—Tea: International trade, calendar years 1909-1917. 


[‘‘Tea’’ includes tea leaves only and excludes dust, sweepings, and yerba maté. See “General note,’ 


Table 93.] 
EXPORTS. 
[000 omitted.] 


Average,} 1916 1917 Average,| 1916 1917 
eek ae Oe ees rts aloeteaey oie 
ayo"%G Pounds. | Pounds. | Pownds. Pounds, Pounds. Pounds. 

British India........--- DBT 88 zal uaneeeteies| eben See 35,823 46,278 oar 
Govlon.---2-22-F-72-7"| Jey gov | 0d, 672 | 140, 342 Pit alice wetilte 
iptechy ast Ladise oe a0 | 26, 110 | 126; 160 Pht est oe 


98911°—yBK 1918——41 
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Tante 184.—Tea: International trade, calendar years 1909-1917—Continued. 
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IMPORTS. 

Average,| 1916 1917 Average,| 1916 1917 

Country. 1909- (Pre (pre- Country. 1909- (pre- (pre- 

1913. lim.) lim.) 1913. lim.) lim.) 
Into— Pounds.| Pounds.| Pounds. | Into— Pounds.| Pownds. | Pounds. 
Argentina.......------- 3, 890 Cee) | peronsec Germany 2o22s2se sess 6064 ooo cose los -eee 
Miistualiqesss sees eee 35,442 | 40,764 |-------- Netherlands........---- 11-9835 |e 1810451 senses 
Austria-Hungary. . Bie 21 eee: (Be see ee New Zealand 7, 542 1, ORO ees aoe 
British India wih! 8,002 No rosacea loeeteein [pee a 9, ASG | acids oars 
British South Africa... 5, 544 6, 479 SoA || EVUSSiae eee 157, 704 | 172,843 |..-...-- 
Canada bss , BinCAPOLe nee emo ae 6, Ch Shel eae Sl eS oe 
yo United Kingdom...-...-. 293° 045 -| 302, 416 |.2.22... 
Chin: United Status...-.----- 98, 897 | 104,767 | 126,795. 
Dutch, East Indies Other countries. .--..-.- BA; 204 ete eee (oar es 

Fran ——_— 

oan Indo-China.... BS) | aoe one | ence Totaltaees ase 156; 75" tse cee 


TaBLE 185.—Tea: Wholesale price per pound, on New York market, 1913-1918. 


Foochow, fair | Formosa, fine | Japan, pan- India, orange | Ceylon, orange 
to fine. to choice. fired. pekoe. pekoe. 
1 
Date. S S g ¢ Sg 
PAE Mee pene Sch etl bodes Hal le oe 
PISD|SIE/S/el/ElLSISIELSISIElSI 8 
° Fis - ° .—t FI ° Fs = ° ft > ° = > 
Ht a) <q =) is) < = = < A = < 4 is < 
1913 Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.) Cts.| Cts. 
Janl—JUNOleeeos- = -5 ee Port 22 ea: 2. 24 5) ee ESR] SOule- 45- TSA] 244. - = 0 is} alae 
July =D eC hes. =.= Va 22 ee. 2 24 392 eee 134] 28yie-=.- ISA 2A teow 183 pC et 
1914 
Jani—IUNO eee =~ <5 er Tay 22 Heo - 24 39 
JukyaD e@ 2. 2ha-- =e 12%) 22,).5.2- 23 39 
1915, 
Jans JUNO: eeeaeri os 1-— Gp lee ee oe 23 39 
Tul y= Doce meee iI oodles 23.| 39) 
1916. 
AW. 3 00 eee eebe eee moe L74h 2h oe = 23 39) 
FUL =D OG See rsse cece SEs) PAN EAE Ss 23 S0l23 
1917 | 
VamMiianyeree se es/ecis--5- EPS) 2) aS 23 39) 
Me RUAN ye eyes ae = U7 21 So 23 39 
INGA GH ee cee are =e clair raniaet Tab Que es 23 39 
(Avoril seer ness aca see LTS) 26/522 23 39 
IMI iny sone ete st=jese sizes Lig 26:|S-—- 28 39 
Numer SegaeIAs Sacco mse ATal 26 e. cee 254} ~=60) 
Jan.—June......-- hy ess ce 23 60 
Aly perc eects ene ae ee 22h), 27 || 40 60 
August....- 15 by ial eo 40 60 
September. . 25) | 127) 222. 40 60 
Octoberize- ces One 20 loneer 40 60, 
November. .---- ee a me y (a eee 40 60 
December == a. skease 264%, 27 |....- 40 60) 
60! 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
Jan.—June........ 263| 27 | 26. 8| 35 60 
WU Sees cece nese eines 264) 303) 29.5) 35 60) 
ATC G Sere caine toe te 29 | 304) 29.8) 35 60 
HeptempPer.-..2..2-.--< 29 | 304] 29.8] 35 60 
Octoberme-sca ese see 29 | 304) 29.8) 36 60 
NON ena erenae merce eres 29 | 304 29.8] 36 60 
(December seeaceeseey 29 | 30k) 29.8] 36 60) 
Tuly-Decusseneee 263} 303] 29.8) 35] 60 5 
i ee ae 


Statistics of Coffee. 
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TABLE 186.—Coffee: International trade, calendar years 1909-1917. 


[The item of coffee comprises unhulled and hulled, roasted 
or “surrogate’’ coffee and chicory are excluded 


, ground, or otherwise prepared, but imitation 
- See “General note,’’ Table 93.] 


EXPORTS. 
(000 omitted. ] 
Average 1916 1917 Average 1916 1917 
Pome 1909-1913. | (prelim.) | (prelim.) EER UN '1909-1913. | (prelim.) | (prelim.) 
From- 
Pounds. | Pounds.-| Pownds.’ Pounds. | Pounds. | Pounds. 
33, 626 Netherlands........| 189,288 | 147,748 |.......... 
1,672, 282 |1, 724, 741 Nicaragua 19,033 23, O44: |G cre a: were 
, 780 Salvador. vn ccen0nce 62, 830 19, S20 || siaetammeteteia 
104, 398 Singapore LODE dea c -2 oot eciteee ce 
27,515 United States1..._. 44°251.| 38,279 50, 062 
54, 14 Venezuela.....-.... BL; 20M ie css cis. |e Jobe eee 
85, 951 Other countries. . . D2 O22" ae he sek ailvacumecces 
61, 943 
8) 263 Motaleeseeose DSG081847/5| Nene ee Jl) Scenes 
48,991 
IMPORTS. 
Into— 
Argonting. - 25-6... 28,125 29, 309 53, 211 32,901 
‘Austria-Hungary...| 1287304 26,073 9,801 kes ee 
Belanms oF 2 =s 111, 738 6000! |c cates ose ares 
British South Africa] 26, 445 29,316 | 36,210 40, 185 
Guba... etd tetciee 24,90 P4486 cock onscis|beioeessces 
Denmark. .......-- 33, 102 |.. i 1D 25,029 | 43,883 |......-..- 
Weypte .. sees ees 15, 654 16, 640 United Kingdom...} 28, 581 20,020 | Rweaes 
Winland 2.5 ecnn enn 28, 624 15, 388 United States...... 907, 899 |1,166, 888 | 1, 286, 524 
Mrance ee. see cce 245,752 | 337,308 Other countries....| 103,377 |...... SE | Ee a, 
TAY. See eee eOCd TOON per catesec|seten == 
“Sue head 58,278 | 107,948 Total.......- 2,614, 506 |.......1-.\Nivis. oz 
Netherlands........ 283,633 | 196, 238 


Chiefly from Porto Rico. 
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“SI6I-SI6T ‘spaysvUL SUDO MaNT PUD YLOX Maye ayy Uo punod sad and avsajoy 4 :2aff69— LET TTAV I, 


SPeDUN UO) SS HAO 


etal is $6 [7-371 Het de wieas! OCe TOG Me ol Hee ICS eee ar Gabe ih 1501) dee ab loan wk Whe ce 1940490 
ee pe ee eS | Ir OOM FO ac gealptccs | ecO lan ancnes He NS eS 6) AB eee ie He Joqui04 deg 
Seale meeO | ee ato io eae S Daal oO Comers palace Laaliee Ll Ices aime rahe gee Ss tél | AGyih poe” 56 i choke 6 io 
Aor | &6 a rat pees Oi I OGrslee ball OG. fib Clea eae ok 46 (6 cai 6 | 16 
ee aletUL Mera. |r sg OL Se Soe 0 alee allio eee DEP Viel neal Lamina cen Som menor oman % ROLE Be le oa £01) #6 
1 (ome 9 eka rat (oe St lieder ae (a4 abs lime ae £01) 76 
POT Ware oe ra 9% | ede for | 46 a Or 
Ges | sera Cae le Qiiie lewis Real SA hs amie | ee (8 rad ce ag 0% {OL | £5 OI] £6 
16 SAENGER ae Rea Se Le MUN Ue eee Core hos ko 0% HOU NOs oes 16 | 46 
O00 Wen een m Olle CCelet 4 02 TOL NeOl eo @ OT] 76 ~- ArenIg 9p 
OCR se A We Toth kat Pos SG acc ae 08 TOL VOL wie ce lm OER ~-Arenuee 
ies “LT61 
Se ULmeTCe eee OL (as ai: URE I Eadie peaks [ea 2 NUGeaI ECG ts oat ANG [psi I 2 II cs f01| 6 “ooq-Amme 
Or | #8 Ta cOle | aa ONE AO |r ess EOD [ere Ue ei AIG WHC. | Wea Ma Wo 16 Pan a\ 26: | atl “ounf—uer 
“O16T 
ee ie Meio | ek sl eel ee ee et RO te > ale hie abl ee ee al eo a Pt 7 ice ala MR cm ee 9 ae teak oeq-Ame 
i6 | 38 ales on -l eee cae peal Ipee Ee saul |e TE Camlen Gi Gos 9 a || Gaia [eo 70m Gi Eeoule aa Sul) clic laf a re ee 
; “CAGL 
a Re a de POU [80 Sieg s TAT | 81 FE vil ee ¢ Veale To °° 8"3 oe | fer 5 al a |i a Cel kaise gia Sa seq-Ame 
ee cage ae 26), Sie a "91 | TST CEG as op moot trae ll Arian eae Vea NE Alp pee Lage (tans ajeaeses EOS ie ceva fies caer ounf—uee 
PI6L 
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Statistics of Coffee. 


mS Be 8 eo SERBS A ee eee ee a 


91 | ET zor| at | 6 | tet | ez | Hr | ost] ge | Ht | T:97] 6% | for | 6°01} 1] #8 -=---e99q-Alne 
“eee leans Pees call dagen weal o'ez | ¥ea | ¥2o «| Ges | Ge | tz |Sz|] 6 | 9% FOZ IS eee FLU Tks Wo ee ~- yoque0e(T 
SFI | HI ett | it | ait | ast | eet | HE | SOT] 2 | OT | S93] 42 | % $1 | OTT - >= JOQUIOAON 
L°Si | SPT OIL | 41n | fon | THE] ESE | Hot «| OFT] AT | 8L [0% ) 2% |, ATONE TSO he Mp aQuleash ) 1 oman Aen ars 
SL | eer Zor | ¥or | #6 | 8°21 | ter Ep 6L | FT | 0.) 9°92 | 92 | 9% f0T | 2°6 
OTL | tT 16 | %6 6 |Szr| Fer | I | 8 ZL) ek | tr | a's7 |) o% | 9 FOL | 9°8 
6°01 | TIT 06 | %6 6 | 8 er | ter yr | 8st] et | HT | 9'se | 9% | f0L | 9°8 
gor }ait | #6 |16 | % | 4% jor] ten | FOL | 2er] ter | I | 9"ss] 9% | % 26, oleae 
Ostia teLbe leo. (606) | 46 6 |s‘zr| der |r | 87r| St | fx | ost} 92 | 9 FG Gta mie oS" Pea ae ce eae oung 
om | i} tt {16 |% | #6 |set| tet | it | Sz) et | tet | s'cc| o | gal had WR 4a 8 Ue ap eases -- AOL 
SW Meta ei. | 6 %e | 46 |s-cr| set | er | 821] St | #eE | 9"cc| 9% | Ot SL Gal) Sarbt | Beee te cok cae a Tudy 
GOL | tit | 801 | 26 | ¥6 6 Weer | Fen | Stk | 2° | SE || SE yaa | 8s: |) ke $6 «| Os Geel © CeOtl Be wlt Steen ae? TOIL 
eor | gor | gor | ss |¥e | a8 |sor| eer | dtr | oer] ter | et | g'ss| w% | SG. otis eel GOs ACh) ooo eee rae ArenIgoT 
sor | for | #6 |68 | #6 | 48 | tor} een | for | Get] er | Tr | ase] 9% | AG TONG MORON tS) a is see eee --ArCHUve 
“ST6L 

pared ST leca ie eCmel ee alam CT | OF Siro eV MeipeO am) tae ale eCinl Venlo fee. oe. es") BOS) BBP wt) Aa) [oe roe Aine 
wee eee gs weeeee r were ee were ee tA coerce wecree 
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(The class called here 
ing oil from such products as cotton seed, flaxseed, peanuts, corn, etc. See 


Yearbook of the Department of Agriculture. 


OIL CAKE AND OIL-CAKE MEAL. 
TABLE 188.—Oil cake and oil-cake meal: International trade, calendar years 1909-1917. 


“oil cake and oil-cake meal” includes the edible cake and meal remaining aftermak- 


“ General note,’’ Tab‘e 93.] 


EXPORTS. 
[000 omitted.] 
Average, 1916 1917 Average, 1916 1917 
Country. 1909-1913. | (prelim.)| (prelim.) Country. 1909-1913. | (prelim.) | (prelim.) 
From— From— 
Pounds. | Pounds. | Pounds Pounds. | Pounds. | Pounds. 

Argentina......-.-- 42, 587 39,912 |e ncee see italy. ee aoe yoseans 55, 115 32; 453 22, 885 
‘Austtia-Hungarye--| 124 87a ecce acne alee -ee ese Mexicoms. 325522 22 BS (or See ees ae eee 
1BXel gohan Ser Boe ace Iho chou see neeesaltacece eee Netherlands seo 2b Oy lia ee 
British India......- DGS OARS. 2 seo oseelsees etemes Russiacessee=se --|1,453,413 | 160,630 |.--.-...-- 
Canada: 3. <<mcecce 51, 370 31, 707 18, 309 |} United Kingdom...| 161,798 Sy bel ee ee 
China eee ossacereses 147,468 | 113,330 149,199 || United States....-.- 1,704, 124 |1,951, 125 735, 053 
Denmark. .\<<.1c 15, Th di etee cease -eeeessee™ Other comnipies. — oN Ger Site |e ae eae 
Target uae a ee 161,624 | 185,731 | 181,434 
NANCE waste ca sielce = 476,863 | 248,495 |......-.-. TORS Je anc 2-= (0,054, OSC? |aame oan at ae mae 
Germany .- ---.-.-- 625, LOS Nes aeee saaeleece aaa 

IMPORTS. 

Into— 
Austria-Hungary--<|" 53,673)|5...225-<<|ssenonca-c. |) JSPSNeo sence ---=s-) ISS S68 | Cia Ray) ee eee 
Belgium aie. eseoe A (ea ee se 
(Canadaneeeeneee 7,752 | 14,730 2, 348 || Norway...--.------ 55,112| 74,964 68, 544 
Wenmearke: 2. ..5- = WAOO2 520 We heredity marie ee Sweden. .......-..- BAG C04 |S ees os Seed. Je pao 
Dutch East Indies... 2500 eee selene ae Switzerland -.-....-- 69, 352 58; 447 faz esses se 
Bintan -<ce-cc-se =e 25, 338 Woo se ase eaalnows eocees United Kingdom...; 790,865 | 636,126 |--........ 
MTANCC sos. cocese ss 288, 968 45150. cecese = Other countries® 22] SE, 757 | --2 2 Sea... 
Germany. ....---.-- URCNS ae 1G)d| ES ane ease] See nero 
(italy toe. eee 10, 885 28 Popnlee =: 21h S12. 002 = | 8 |. 
ROSIN. 


TABLE 189.—Rosin: International trade, calendar years 1909-1917. 


{For rosin, only the resinous substance known as “rosin’’ in the exports of the United States is taken. 
See “‘ General note,’’ Table 93.]} 


Country 


From— 


Austria-Hungary... 
Belgium 
TANGO. seen ovenmeEe 
Germany 
GreecOinescsec acetone 
Netherlands........ 


EXPORTS. 
[000 omitted.] 
| | 
Average,| 1916 19178 ah Average 1916 1917 
1909-1913. | (prelim.)| (prelim.) Country. 1909-1913. | (prelim.) | (prelim.) 
From— 
Pounds. | Pownds. | Pounds. i Pounds. | Pounds. | Pounds. 
2,205 |...-....-.]...-----.- |} Spain. ........2.2.. 23, 663 20, 802 
SORRSON Res see eo | REE United States.....- 515,848 | 417,664 
igh Oneal Fl. ver tect Other countries.-.-]| | 1,568 |.....2....].... ’ 
BONTLOg sass atte ce | Seek ceetee | [hep ike fic Mig fer wes mee oe ec eca (eie eeee 
TOSAo3i | 2 eee ee TotalaseSeeee| mocoseRts eee 
50, S66 1):etsecce-[Seeceeecce [0 See een eiatoainn: | Mineman toned ees 


Statistics of Rosin and Turpentine. 


ROSIN—Continued. 
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TABLE 189.—Rosin: International trade, calendar years 1909-1917—Continued. 


IMPORTS. 
Average 1916 1917 Average 1916 1917 
Comm tey: 1909-1913. | (prelim.)| (prelim. ) Country 1909-1913.| (prelim.)| (prelim.) 

Into— Into— 

. Pounds. | Pownds. | Pounds. Pounds. | Pounds. | Pounds. 
ATpentinas set ‘ alive tae - seer 34,171 43,915 45, 482 
Avustralines.ceees. ct AEM Mees face Me 8 
Austria-Hungary... Netherlands........ 

Belgium +2522. INOrwayseseascee sce 
DAT ys teretonvarenetse RROUMANIG: can ccue 
British India....... HRS aioe oa Se eae as 
Canad ade eee ae Salis ee eeeeess 
Chere sae =e Spoils esace oe cet 
Cubats see Switzerland 
Denmark? 2-22-51 United Kingdom... 
Dutch East Indies... Other countries - - -- 
Buntamd ss 42222 =o- - 
France:<.-.e 2 .c2- Moqalee oe. . S900) 441 « \serees sels szteeeees 
Germanyer eee. a 
TURPENTINE. 


TABLE 190.— Turpentine (spirits): International trade, calendar years 1909-1917. 


[Spirits of turpentine”’ includes only ‘‘spirits’’ or ‘oil’’ of turpentine and, for Russia, skipidar, it excludes 


crude turpentine, pitch, and, for Russia, terpentin. 


EXPORTS. 
[000 omitted.] 


See “‘ General note,’”’ Table 93.] 


fyer ) 1016 vale HOLT AVE We tole SFG 
Country. iso. (pre- (pre- || Country. 1909 (pre- (pre- 
1913 lim.) lim.) 1913. lim.) lim.) 
From— From— 
Gallons.| Gallons. | Gallons Gallons. | Gallons. |Gallons. 
Beleiim 622 .scaesee- STAM PMA Se 8 BELL ee CEN eee 1,156| 1,144] 1,260 
PP PARCG ae 4 Basin aes oo 2, 594 OTF eco eer United States/..--.2.-: 17, 868 9, 544 6, 529 
Germanys. 2. 4. Seo AGO pees Hee ee Other countries.-......- G40 al. Ses aes 
Netherlandss.< <-. 2.22 2,750 Ae See 
FVUSSIA Sessa aes es 2,322 Ou Leet MO tallest 2B OAD | eye ee etaiciete sl latest 
IMPORTS. 
Into— Into— 
AT ONG AS eee = ee 554 EN) | eee New Zealand..........- 178 S| Re meets 
Avataalia See ee 564 Ch} - ae WSSIOiee cts emsneie mei 273 ys 0 | Se ee 
Austria-Hungary - ZADOL | Hope ats loa caller nla Weenie so ae eee eise= ani WB dill a ataye Selle eet 
Bel gin = S525 — sees se EO 2 | eee elect ae= Switzerland) - 2... << 466 456) |e sas cee 
Canadas ascsscarcs eau 1,175 1, 135 1, 039 || United Kingdom.....-. 7, 782 ETE ercrmnecn 
Chiles 2232853 LOS TSR seamaster ree Other countries. ..-...-- T0157 (i Nal eae |e 
Germany - - - OSs OS exe tere, 215 (steele ot aa = ‘ 
italy. ee Ht Heme he acess 940 754 702 DODANE or aes com ae EPO Ree seas mel Me ectes sc 
Netherlands..........-- 3, 998 Guleaeee ee 
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INDIA RUBBER. 
TaBLE 191.—India rubber: International trade, calendar years 1909-1917. 


(Figures for india rubber include “india rubber,” so called, and caoutchouc, caucho, jebe (Peru), hule (Mex- 
ico), borracha, massaranduba, mangabeira, manicoba, sorva, and seringa (Brazil), gomelastick (Dutch East 
Indies), caura, ser nambi (Venezuela). See ‘‘ General note,” Table 93.) 

EXPORTS. 


[000 omitted.]} 


Aver- | i916 | 1917 1916 | 1917 


Country. AEC, Te- r Country. (pre- | (pre- 
ry 190 ioe ides = lim.) | lim.) 


From— 


Pounds.| Pounts. 


Angola Kameran - 022222252 apy 6,400 fee eae 
Belgium Kongo a3 2 Mexico 
Belgium Netherlands 
Bolivia Gg) Pee 
Brazil... Senegal - . 
Ceylon 55 Singapore 
Dutch East Indies--..- Nigeria 
Hevador a wsss44 222245 Negri Sembilan. --...... 
HATICO Nh aches aera e 5 Porale: 222: sande ece eae = 
French Guiana Bolanpouss 22.5 2355 25~ 54) Ss, 186 escent ee 
French Kongo-..-..--.-- 3, 797 Bx Venezuela ef Se es ee 
Germanys .2<'2 5205-22 f Other eountriés=...2 22-1) 28,036 |- Se ee 
Gold Coast 22m 5. 558 
VOU COMSbss- nce sae. Total: 25.25.26... ) 289) O64 Us 5 eee 
IMPORTS. 
\ 
Into— . | Into— 
Austria-Hungary.......| 6,696 atlanta FROSSES Sooo as ease ae £7,604) |\Saaee oe 
Belgium... SOON SOL | eas ae United Kingdom...._- 50: Gat ioe ses 
Canada th = 2.05225. sse< 3, 945 13, 641 || United States...._..... 270, 090 | 405, 638 


Branco. vo sweses et aes 32, 704s) “SO MaDe E So Sere Other countries. ......- 


4 
Ltaly <2. tenentaceeeteee 5, on 11,728 | 13,508 otal. <2s253-. 3: 302, 319 


Statistics of Silk. 


TaBLE 192.—Production of raw silk in wndermentioned countries, 1918-1917. 


Country. 


Western Europe: 
Italy 


Levant and Central Asia: 
Broussa and Anatolia 
Syriaand Cyprus ssswccsecnesss sss 
Other Proiscs of Asiatic Turkey. 
arkeyamy Wuropes. 2 oko cu oc eee 
Saloniki and Adrianople 


Balkan States (Bulgaria, Serbia, and 

RoumManin) 2s. J. soo coo aes ane 
Greece, Saloniki,! and Crete. .........- 
CauGaSUS nc csceees ties ree 
MLSis; (OXPOLES) a. sissee snows dese oe cee 
arkestam (@xports)c<a<7 ctinscescrseee 


Exports from Shanghai-............ 

Exports from Canton.............- 
Japan— 

Exports from Yokohama.........- 
British India— 

Exports from Bengal and Cashmere 
Indo-China— 

Exports from Saigon, Haiphong, 

Coe Ee fro, Se ee en 


585 
SILK. 
[Estimates of the Silk Merchants’ Union of Lyons, France.] 

1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 
Pounds, Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. 
7,804,000 | 8,950,000 | 6,349,000 | 7,963,000 | 6, 217,034 

772, 000 893, 000 287, 000 485, 000 451, 948 

181, 000 161, 000 121, 000 198, 000 154, 323 

331, 000 388, 000 187, 000 187, 000 187, 393 

271, 000 278, 000 143, 000 143, 000 143, 300 
9,359, 000 | 10,670;000 | 7,087,000 | 8,976,000 | 7, 153, 998 
1, 025, 000 761, 000 386, 000 386, 000 
1, 080, 000 948, 000 772, 000 FP NOD | oeceaee seer 

298, 000 242, 000 143, 000 143, OO0n Pas steccae os 

187, 000 132, 000 66, 000 GO} O00 Ses eee ass 

298, 000 386, 000 220, 000 220 "O00 Mi Penae camenme 

408, 000 309, 000 243, 000 28S O00 ees oh ceeteeee 

849, 000 794, 000 276, 000 1 GOON cccict wilciesacs 

463, 000 176, 000 77, 000 (MEO UUINGS: Be Saeed 

496, 000 187,000 110, 000 ALO) 000) |S eeersaeee ee 
5,104,000 | 3,935,000 | 2,293,000 | 2,293,000 | 2,292, 807 

= ——S._— — ————S—SSSSSSSS=[_—S=—=—=a="a_aa==_——== 

12,709,000 | 9,116,000 | 12,037,000 | 10,340,000 | 10, 251, 492 
6,063,000 | 4,233,000 | 4,068,000 | 5,346,000] 5,081, 654 
26, 720, 000 | 20,922,000 | 26, 466,000 | 29,431,000} 34,061, 410 
249, 000 75, 000 192, 000 254, 000 231, 485 
26, 000 35, 000 29, 000 7,000 11, 023 

45, 767,000 | 34,381,000 | 42,792,000 | 45,378,000 | 49, 637, 064 
60, 230,000 | 48,986,000 | 52,172,000 | 56,647,000 | 59, 083, 869 


1 Prior to 1913 Turkey in Europe included the Vilayet of Saloniki, which now belongs to Greece. 


TaBLeE 193.— Total production of raw silk in countries mentioned in Table 192, 1900-1917. 


Year. Production. 


Pounds. 


41, 368, 000 || 1908... 


Year. 


40,724, 000 || 1906.......2.02.006 
42) 393,000 || 1907......2.22.002 
39, 981, 000'|| 1909.............-- 
45, 195, 000 || 1910....-1-..-..--- 
£1,512, 000/1 1011... ater. .--. 04 


Production. 


Pounds. 


46, 106, 000 || 1912... 

48) 634/000 || 1913... 

53) 087,000 | 1914... - 

54,035,000 || 1915... 
” 000 


54, 167, 000 


1916... . 


Year. 


1917 (prelimiaary) . 


Production. 


Pounds. 

59, 447, 000 
60, 230, 000 
48, 986, 000 
52, 172, 000 
56, 647, 000 
59, 083, 869 
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WOOD PULP. 


TasiE 194.—Wood pulp: International trade, calendar years 1909-1917. 


[All kinds of pulp from wood have been taken for this item, but no pulp made from other fibrous sub- 
stances. See ‘‘General note,” Table 93.] 


EXPORTS. 
[000 omitted.] 


. Average 1916 1917 Average, 1916 1917 

Country. 1909-1913. | (prelim.)| (prelim.) Country. 1909-1913. | (prelim.) | (prelim.) 

From— Pounds. | Pounds. | Pounds. From— Pounds. | Pounds. | Pounds. 
Austria-Hungary..-| 205,364 | 223,139 |........--. S20 (ot ea ee 1, 822, 023 |..... nen 
Belevtim jaoseee see U1: yl ee ane eee ee || Switzerland........ 13, 072 $4674 [5325 
Canadaenemeccosss 606, 203 |1, 117,796 | 1,023,607 || United States...... 24,309 | 80,046 77,717 
Bimnlard! 2, seers 236,881 wy 222,139 Nes. ese a Other countries...) «. 70,Sa6 NEL Sse eee eee tee 
Germany... 2-eea eee SSE, 00 Meee anise peetls ait wie Se aie t 
INiOnw ay Sees see 1, 437, 078 |1, 522,991 | 891, 897 Total sees Pet yl eee ee Pant eee 
UUSSIS Soe oepete nice 52, GOD Ihyo~ ecweckeefoatiiees nade 

IMPORTS 
Into— 
56,072 | 234,553 |.....-.. 2. 


i n 21, 059 25, 704 | cacao 
United Kingdom. ..|1, 891, 006 |1, 474,054 |_......... 
: 1, 007, 239 |1, 367, 529 | 1,355, 480 
Other countries. VJ)” (85, 0nd) lo ee ee 


144, 333 
Japan 79,260 | 128,271 
Ponnuleal sees eer 1S GG 2 an ae 


LIVE STOCK, 1918. 
FARM ANIMALS AND THEIR PRODUCTS. 


TABLE 195.—Live stock in principal and other countries. 


(Latest census or other official figures available, with comparison for earlier years. Census returns are in 
italics; other official figures are in roman type.) 


PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES. 


Country. Date. Cattle. ae as Swine. | Sheep. | Goats. | Horses.| Mules. | Asses 
‘ Thou- | Thou- | Thou- | Thou- | Thou- 
United States: sand. | sand. | sand. | sand. | sand. 
Onfarnis? 2. 2ae2 49, 863 1) 21,534 | 4,925 (1) 
48, 603 1) | 91,555 | 4,873] (4) 
48, 483 1) | 21,126 | 4,639] (1) 
48,625 , 21,159 | 4,593] (4) 
: 49, 956 1 21,195 | 4,479| (1) 
‘ 52,448 | 2,915 | 19,833 | 4,210 106 
Not on farms a, 1, 288 891 115; 3,183 ar Ly 
Alaska (on farms and 
not on farms)......- Jan. 1,1910 1 2 22 (3) (3) (3) 2 (8) (8) 
Hawaii (on farms and 
not on farms).......- Apr. 15,1910 EON te cee es 31 77 6 28 9 3 
Porto Rico (on farms 
_ and not on farms)...]-.-.- Qs ee SIG") 222-0 106 6 49 58 6 1 
Virgin Islands: 
On farms... ..255. Nov. 1,1917 i} 2) BSS oe 1 2 7 
Not. on farms. .-...|-.--- Date Die eee ses (8) (©) q (3) (3) (8) 
Ailsorians os. Set.. 2. Soe Dee Sl, 19th 1074 SS eke 114] 8,338] 3,772 221 192 271 
Sept. TO10N) 1, tase tee 109 | 9,042] 3,990 230 192 276 
Sept., 1905 iy gal eae Or 9,063 | 4,030 221 174 278 
Sept., 1900 Sat | eee a eee 82 | 6,724 3, 563 202 147 263 
Septry & 1895) 0, 121ah ae. 2 84] 7,802 | 3,545 217 142 287 
Argentina. 22s. ~.2s2s< June 1, 19Lb| 25, 8620 |. dete 2 = 2,901 | 43,225 | 4,825 | 8,324 565 260 
1 1 a E2078) NE YA ee a 1,404 | 67,884 | 8,947 | 7,638 465 285 
May, PSIG WEL NOL. lease nee 653 | 74,380 | 2,749 | 4,447 285 198 
1888 | 21,962 |........ 394 | 66,706 | 1,894 | 4,234 qi? 
AISA onl t en Dec. 31,1916 | 10,459 |..-.-.-- 1007 1) 28; 069 esene. GSFC a eS i eS 
Dee. 31, VOLS 9) 926 es. ahs: 760 | 69, 706 4262] 2,395 48 
Dec. 31,1914 40,05) )ocsea- <5 862 | 78,600 |..---.-- 2,521 Om iaO 
Dec. BL, 1910 j|, 10, 745 )200-2--- 1,026 | 92,047 314 2, 166 5 
Dec. 31,1905 |) 8,528 |. .....2- 1,015 | 74,541 fi 1,675 I 1 
Dec. 31,1900 By 0401 8 Soa 950 | 70,603 1 1,610 3 «3 
Dec. 31,1895 | 11,767 }.......- 823 | 90,690 ( 1, 680 1 () 
1890 | 10,300 |....---- 891 | 97, 881 1) 1, 529 uy () 
Austria-Hungary: 
(ASIST IE (oe on oa eee Dec. 31,1910 | 9,159 1} 6,432) 2,428) 1,257} 1,803 21 53 
Dec. 31,1900| 9,611) () 4,683 | 2,621) 1,020) 1,716 20 46 
Dec. 31,1890 | 8,644 () 8,650 | 8,187} 1,036 | 1,548 17 Al 
Dee. 31,1880 | 8,584 (1) 2,728) 8,84 |2,007 | 1, 468 50 
Hungary.......--- Apr., 1913 | 6,045 162 | 6,825 | 6,560 269 | 2,005 rT 16 
Feb. 28,1911 6,184 6,416 | 7,698 831 | 2,001 1 18 
Nov. 20,1895 §, 830 6,447 | 7,627 287 | 1,997 22 
1884 4,879 4, 804 | 10,695 270 | 1,749 23 
Croatia-Slavonia..| Mar. 24,1911 1,136 1,164 850 96 350 8 
Dec. 31,1895 909 883 596 22 811 1 2 
Bosnia - Herzego- | Oci. 10 8 
— al Gees 101910 ser | 2,499| 1,393] 222| (8) 6 
4e ph 1805 662| 8,231| 1,447| 231 1 5 
Beisiums.2.t4.--2--.- Dee. 31,1913 1,412 (4) (4) 267 Oe eon 
Dec. 31,1910 1,494 185 218 317 11 
«| Dec. 31,1895 1, 163 236 241 are Ve 
Dec. 81,1880 646 865} (1) wi) ©) 
Brazile. Refi 1916 28, 962 17,329 | 7,205| 6,920] 6,965 3, 222 
1912-13 30, 705 18,399 | 10,653 | 10,049 | 7,289 3, 208 
Buleavia eases sce Dec. 31,1910 | 1,603 A156 527 | 8,632| 1,459 478 12 117 
3 Dec. 31,1905 | 1,696 A? 465| 8,131| 1)384 538 12 128 
Dec. 31,1900} 1,596 431 868 | 7,015) 1,406 495 9 104 
Dec. 31,1892{ 1,426 842 462 | 6,868 | 1,264 S44 8 82 
1 No official statistics. 2 Reindeer. 3 Less than 500. 4 Dee. 31, 1913. 
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a . . 
; Taste 195.—Live stock in principal and other countries—Continued. 
PRINCIBAL COUNTRIES—Continued. 

Country. Date. Cattle. rere | Swine. | Sheep. | Goats. | Horses. Mules. | Asses. 
Thou- | Thou- | Thou- | Thou- 
sand. | sand. sand Boe 

@anada eee ee June 30,1918 6 > oe {3 {3 
June 30,1917 () 3 258 Qy (1) 
June 30, 1916 a) S906 (1) (1) 
June 30,1915 0) #596 (1) (1) 
June 1,1911 Qy VEY (1) a 
June 30, 1901 @ ae: 3 
a O) | 00) | 
Denmarkss conse ose Feb. 20,1918 43 735 a G} 
Feb. 1,1917 43 a5} ay 
Feb. 29,1916 re) 526} (2 Q) 
May 15,1915 Mi at & Q) 
July 15,1914 0 535 (1) (1) 
July 16,1909 os 187 a1) (1) 
July 15,1903 2 ie a} 
; ug ag 13 361 | (1) Q) 
apaes ced 1908 6; 32] @) | Q) 
1900 8 311} () (t) 
1890 15 293} (1) & 
ET ALLCC aereie CHAR eRe Byaly 1, LOLI) 19.443 5. oe.) 4, 200) 40; 587 | 2-2 3a ys 283 150 
3 Dec. 31,1916 1,177 a 88 ae 
fies ar iol ety 2 105 152| 337 
” Dec ) gee ? 
1,4 3, 231 193 360 
Dec 37 1910 Pag 3, 198 193 361 
d 1,558 | 2,903 205 356 
Non. 30° 1398 1,345 | 22795 217 369 
” 1882 1,851 | 2,838 251 | 296 
: 1862 1,726 | 2,914 () ” 
dete ad Bea eee) 8 | 
Dee 1, 1918 3,548| 3.227] @) | @) 
5 1 
Dee. 21907 sis4| F3us it 
Dec. 1,1904 3,330 —; @) [ 10) 
| Dec. 1,1900 pe! piel an 
Deng aes 3 a oon 7 
Dec. 1,1892 092 3 
Jan, 10, 1883 3,641 3, 593 10; @) 
Greece....... eee 1914 2, 638 149 | 80 133 
India: 
Britishis sees ae 1915-16 sth FEL OE. AME 
1914-15 } : 33, 338 
1913-14 [5125,042 618.235] (2 23,092 | 30,673 
1910-11 |5 94,664 816,628 | (1) | 22,922 | 28,518 
1904-5 |8 77,111 [612,871] (1) | 17,562! 24,803 
1899-1900 |> 72,666 612,120| (2) | 17,805 | 19,005 
1894-95 |5 67,045 |511,826 | (1) | 17,260 15,272 
Native States..... 1913-14 |5 12,236]61,765| (1) 8, 306 
1909-10 |5 10,391} 61,559} (1) 7,129 
1904-5 | 5 8,178|&1,347 | (2) 6,318 
1900-1 | 5 7,397|61,298 | (1) 4,538 
Titaly, 2: Sees.c. eee 1914 6, 646 287 13, S24 
Mar. 10,1908 |" 6, 199 19 | 2,608 | 11,163 | 2,715 
Feb, 18,1881 | 4,772 11} 1,164| 8,596] 2,016 
Japanese Empire: 
Japan cece -cee-eee Dec. 31,1916 | 1,343 0 328 3 109 
Dec. 31,1915] 1,388] Q 333 3 97 
Dec. 31,1914 | 1,387] (© 332 3 95 
Dec, 31,1913 | 1,389] @ 310 3 89 
Dec. 31,1910] 1,384] @ 279 3 92 
Dee. 31,1905 | 1,168] (1) 228 4 72 
Dee. 31,1900 | 1,261] (2) 181 2 60 
Chosen (Korea)...) Dec, 31,1915 | 1,354 3 YOWsesenw koe 14 
Dec. 31,1914] 1,338] @ #58 pee coe bs 12 
Dec, 31,1913} 1,211 «2 16UHE 2 Ae 10 
. Dee. 31,1910 704 1) Ee ee a 7 
Formosa(Taiwan)./ Dec, 31,1916 2 385 | 1,295 (7) 118 
Dee. 31, 1915 2 397 | 1,319] (7 117 
Dee. 31, 1914 398 | 1,313 7 125 
: Dee. 31,1905 | (3) 341 | 1,018 7 108 ) 
Mexico jrer joeeue eee June 80,1902 | 5,142 |....-.-. 616 | 38,4241 4,206| 859 834 288 


1 No official statistics. 


2 Reindeer, 


3 Excludes invaded area, 


4 Including Army horses. 


5 Including young buffaloes. 
§ Not including young buffaloes, 


7 Less than 500. 


Russian Empire: 
Russia, European 


Russia, Asiatic (33 
governments of 
the Caucasus, 
Central Asia, 
and Siberia) ..-.- 


Serbidiseess..-cesen-se 


Dec., 1900 


1890 
1884 


1914 


1914 
1913 
Dec. 31,1910 
Dec. 31,1905 
1916 
1914 
1918 
Dec. 31,1910 
Dec. 31, 1906 
1891 


1 No official statistics. 


534} 1,222] 2,521 129 
270 757 | 1,682 94 
128 641 | 1,179 30 
703 & 1,111 3,073 
626 1) 971 2,977 
2, 938 Ds B82n| ad, BLL 
2, 667 1,021 5, 269 
2,585 1,124 5, 105 
2, 546 | | 1,709) 6,655 
2,520 926 | 5,002 
2,376 886 4, 655 
32, 704 1) 11,581 | 37, 240 
31,974 | % 605 | 13,458 | 41, 426 
31,315 3 462 | 12,049 | 40,734 
31, 661 3 350 | 11,761 | 47,628 
25,528 1) 9,554 | 46, 052 
22, 122 1) 9,265 | 45,522 
2,014 1 452 565 
2,011 2 491 683 
2,301 2 612 | 1,050 
2,823 2 1,402 | 2,823 
3,013 2 1,499 | 3,755 
5, 055 2 706 | 3,375 
17,334 (1) 2,962 | 34, 468 
18,404] (2) 2,895 | 38, 696 
957 7 866 | 38,819 
963 iy 908 |} 3,160 
3 O7Ualeee eee 2,814 | 16,012 
DARN Es foe 2,810 | 16, 128 
2, SIG eons oe 2,710 | 16,441 
2, S00 tos wae = 2,424 | 15,117 
PW || ste ae 2,080 | 13, 481 
2. QU Merete ar 928 | 13,359 
2 Less than 500. 


644 
441 
124 

1,084 
937 
301 
187 
191 
283 
210 
245 


() 
873 
857 

1,017 
I 


(a) 
1) 157 
@) 


223 
143 
144 
88 
87 


1,219 
825 
808 
864, 
595 
533 


11,346 
11; 959 
158 
17h 
489 
525 
542 
520 
440 
397 
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TABLE 195.—Live stock in principal and other countries—Continued. 
PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES—Continued. 

Country. Date. Cattle. Bits Swine. | Sheep. | Goats. | Horses.| Mules. | Asses. 
iting plete aes Thou- | Thou- | Thou-| Thou-| Thou- 
sand. | sand. | sand. | sand. | sand sand, nd 

Netherlands.......... Apia LOlgmis 2 B04uino. 2. - 1,185 521] () 1) “Ay aa 
Mays 19154) 2, 300.125. 22.2 1,487] ©) (a) ©) (1) a 
es 1913 nee eraaee oe oo er 232 334 (1) 0) 

fay 20\ soi, | 2,087 |-...---- 26 89 g 297 1 

June 90 1910 2 ? 224 ( ) 1) 
Dec. 31,1904} 1,691 |........ 862 607 166 295 | (2) (1) 
Deo. 31, 1900,|, h, 656.|..----5- 747 771 130 295 | (1 (vy 
Dee. 31, 1890 ih BOS: Naess tee 579 819 165 273 3 (1) 

New Zealand.......--. Jan. 31,1918 yest) Beer ee D5 al) 20,098) | a= <i nc YAU aera a meee ee 


mon 
wyon 


913 
984 
948 
886 
802 
768 


3 Reindeer. 
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Taste 195.—Live stock in principal and other countries—Continued. 
PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES—Continued. 


Country. Date. Cattle. Goats. | Horses.) Mules. | Asses. 


Sweden #---us- 2 ees June 1,1917 136 Se ike pe tea eae: eee 
June 1,1916 132 701) © (1) 
Dec. 31,1914 77 603 (1) (4) 
Dec. 31,1913 71 596 ( ‘&) 
Dec. 31,1910 69 587 (1) (1) 
Dec. 31,1905 67 555 Q) @) 
1900 80 533 Q) () 
1890 87 487 (@) (1) 
Switzerland. ........- Apr. 19,1918 355 129 3 1 
Apr. 19,1916 358 137 3 1 
Apr. 21,1911 S41 144 8 2 
Apr. 20,1906 862 135 8 2 
Apr. 19,1901 855 125 3 2 
Turkey, European 
and ‘Asiatie:...--2-- 1913 
1912 
1910 
1905 


Union of South Africa.| Dec. 31,1915 
Dec. 31,1913 
May 7,1911 

190 


United Kingdom..... June, 1918 
1917 
1916 
1915 
1914 
1910 - 28 
OIUPMA YI occ eeeee LO1G! 087, 8089| vice bee ate os sect ee eee eee ce 
1908 180 | 26,286 
1900 94 | 18,609 
1860 6 1,990 
OTHER COUNTRIES. 
Azores and Madeira | 
TSVandS> concer occas 1900 SOW Soe a 93 87 38 2 3 9 
Basutoland. ..<:.= sce 1911 37 ie 1, 369 1 88 a (i 
Bechuanaland Pro- s ; ‘ oi , : 
Gectorate: 9... ee seee 1911 324 1 i 4 
Bolividiecsssws sch eee ROLSS ec ce Seties =. 42 o  eeee ee hye) ed Coe eee Peeeren bese 
British Guiana.......| Mar. 31,1916 ! Ubp | eae Ss 14 22 15 1 2 6 
Ceylon’. Jacewe sack eee 1915 1,501 70 90 |- 183 A () Q) 
Chiles eaeesehe ste oeme aml, LOLAS ed, 944 jaaas cece e220) set 04d) len eee 458 2 | SS eee 
Golombiase.--.--- see. 19153) 23. 03bnle see oee ‘Ty Set aGt ee _ |, Web26 201 139 
Costa Rieca.. 1915 652 eee 63 (3) (3) 52 (3) (3) 
Cuba rs ne cea. 32 (OL, LOVE AS G62 eee 2 @) @) @) 750 58 3 
CY DrUscscewncecee cere - 31,1916 633i eweeees 35 282 228 70 :-| 3 eee ae 
Dominican Republic..|.............-. 200M codes ae AR 50 550 SO ck ocean 
Dutch East Indies: 
Java and Madura. 1913 4,786 @) (@) @) 274 (@) (@) 
Other possessions. 1905 449 447 1 1 1 x 1 
Watch ‘Gritang ss seal eee ees eee ae eee ee eee ee ‘ ; m4 hae © Seelass 2 Sectoaee el = 2 he 
East Africa Protec- Cees Dec meee Set mer Wt ae de es ar | eer FS ie | pbqa eee sk. 
boratoeen seater Mar. 31,1915 900 | () 4] 6,555 | 4,020 2) Q (1) 
LOT 0) Pee eee See 1916 493 515 9 688 263 34 17 526 
Falkland Islands. .-..- 1915 Sul. aretaoe 1) 691 ie 4 (@) (4) 
Faroe Islands......... 1914 Lees es & 112 Ss i Uy hee cet 3 Ie SE I 
ae it Tee eo - See se es 2 12 ge eee eae so 
rence Ulana.-..--.. 9 40G.\. deat cee 1 | 
French Indo-China: ©” a sa ‘ | ®) © 
ATIMEMI  se.see aoc 1914 215 (1) () (1) Q) Oat e Q) 
Cochin-China. .... 1914} 109} ~—242| 09/8 C4) () 
Gramm Lal ase eee 1907 83 1 a Q) 4} (Q) () 
Guero eee ee ee 1913 6 3 1) Q) Q) (2) (1) 
Giatemalaes...c-neee Dee. 31,1915 620"[2 32685 103 383 57 116 Sealer eee 
German East Africa. - 1913 3, 994 6 | 6,440 25 (3) (3) 25 
German 8. W.Africa.. 1913 206 8 555 517 16.) cemes oie ee 
HON dura Sameer eeeeeee 1914 yh el ae eae 180 6 23 68 25 


1 No official statistics. 2 Reindeer. 3 Less than 500. 
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TABLE 195.—Live stock in principal and other cowntries—Continued. 
OTHER COUNTRIES—Continued. 


Country. Date. Cattle. ree Swine. | Sheep. | Goats. | Horses.) Mules. | Asses. 
Thou- | Thou- | Thou- | Thou- | Thou- | Thou-| Thou- | Thou- 
sand. | sand. | sand. | sand. | sand. | sand. | sand. | sand. 
Healandence so-so 1914 LEAS eee EES Se 585 1 a7 Gaadesee Reaeeter 
JAMAICA. aeheete se ce 1916 BUG Ni nas eal eee oe i 250 47 21 
Luxemburg. ......-.- Dec. 81,1918 (9) al NE 137 5 10 19 @) (4) 
Madagascar... ~~. Dec. 31; TOUG es eo 26,912 544 309 200 3) pecans eel eee 
. 31,1916 | 5 4 19 20 9 2 
1913 eV ET een rod a 17 a 87 2 1 (1) 
\ 
1916-17 d O30 Rese5.52 51 4,200 | 1,266 108 43 286 
1915-16 Op REE LE Bie Q) 664 285 | @) (1) (1) 

: ne 1911 SO) naar a7 98 ihe 1h (4) @) 
INicaraciees =. 5 Se. 1908 Boe VISE. 12 (©) if 28 6 1 
Nyasaland Protector- 

Bins nase neces eee 1916 30 131 (3) (3) (@) 
PAN AIM AA acesmeecoe 191.6 jae 200i |zreceent lim BO nice dcees 5 15 Dlssrsmens 
RROMdESTAt son ccccw aces 1911 300 602 20 
Sal yador: St: aeeeet: 1906 21) () A) (4) 
Siehadl ais ee ea Uaeen TOMO ee mecoal) opt 20 Er (\N § llGenac sel sere eee 105 (2) 

Straits Settlements. -. 1914 35 18 2 Q) 
Swaziland...-.......-. Mar. 31,1916 250 1 2 
i NOF(O}S 2 oc See ee ea 1913 1 1 (2 t @ 
Trinidad and Tobago. 1914 9 se 2 Me 6 ? 5 me 5 (3) 
iunis meee oe ke sc Apr. 30,1916 1,148 522 31 15 8h 
Uganda Protectorate 2 1914 678 (3) ©) ©@) 
Venezuela = ..-..5.-.<. 1912 177 {7 1,667 191 89 313 
1 No official statistics. 2 Zebus. 3 Less than 500. 


TABLE 196.—Hides and skins: International trade, calendar years 1909-1917. 


(This table gives the classification as found in the original returns, ard the summary statements for “ All 
countries’”” represent the total for each class only so far as it is disclosed in the original returns. The 
following kinds are included: Alligator, buffalo, calf, camel, cattle, deer, goat and kid, horse and colt, 
kangaroo, mule and ass, sheep and lamb, and all other kinds except furs, bird skins, sheepskins with 
wool on, skins of rabbits and hares, and tanned or partly tanned hides and skins. Number of pounds 
computed from stated number of hides and skins.] 

GENERAL NoTE.—Substantially the international trade of the world. Itshould not be expected that the 
world export and import totals for any year willagree. Among sources of disagreement are these: (1) Dif- 
ferent periods of time covered in the ‘‘year’’ of the various countries; (2) imports received in year sub- 
sequent to year of export; (3) want of uniformity in classification of goods among countries; (4) different 
practices and varying degrees of failure in recording countries of origin and ultimate destination; (5) 
different practices of recording reexported goods; (6) opposite methods of treating free ports; (7) clerical 
errors, which, it may be assumed, are not infrequent. ; Ais 

The exports given are domestic exports, and the imports given are imports for consumption as far as it is 
feasible and consistent so to express the facts. While there are some inevitable omissions, on the other 
hand there are some duplications because of reshipments that do not appear as such in official reports. 
For the United Kingdom, import figures refer to imports for consumption, when available, otherwise total 
imports, less exports, of ‘‘foreign and colonial merchandise.”’ Figures for the United States include 
Alaska, Porto Rico, and Hawaii. 

EXPORTS. 


[000 omitted.] 


Average 1916 1917 | Average 1916 1917 
Country. 1909-1913. | (Prelim.)| (Prelim.) | Country. 1909-1913. |(Prelim.) | (Prelim.) 
From Pounds. | Pounds. | Pounds. Eyowi— Pounds. | Pounds. | Pounds. 
Argentinas .—<.\- <2 29S OSL | WAT GLO ar. = eat = New Zealand....---) 25,577 27,919 |........-. 
AE al - ken waeee ee eee eee aes nee 6, 884 |.--.------ 
WU. 2 cee eee LL ake pew ee cease sieges l=-5-- |} BOUSSIO.- 2.25. 225256 DL Nl \aiateretefatwtess alla mo Sim /aiatateie 
at eee. Simgapore:.!-2-:.-- GAS Bale cece el seed: ee 
British India... ---- ee Sraeeaee eee oe a 11,119 11, 054 
fh als hee pega Sonee WOGOCDs coca naan s) BOM cerwralaie oie =| siecle ieee 
MINE .beosassede Switzerland........ 22} 866 By O7GNaeae oft 
Chosen (Korea) - - - Union of South 
Cupar cere es ‘Attica ees toes. 50,937 | 58, 387 47, 005 
iD lerauatie yale Ae oes United Kingdom...} 38,100 |.--...----|--- prahate a= 
a East Indies. ated States...-.. on ed 14, 668 11, 332 
Soameeeee eee MUP Way eee aces) ‘ Seeewtencel sees sases 
Brace missense etate Venezela-. =. --- (CTA Aer eee aes are oarice 
Germanys cia -i:-- Other countries: <2.)) 225,838: |.---2--- 22 ---cicene 
1 OEY eee oe ee 
Rtazeo oa einieeisnateaiey Potala. sy. = = OOH 1.83 Westone tnsell erie aa eres 
Netherlands-......-. 
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TasLe 196.—Hides and skins: International trade, calendar years 1909-1917—Contd. 


IMPORTS. 
{000 omitted.] 


Average 1916 1917. Average 1916 1917 
Country. —_|{909-1913. |(Prelim.)| (Prelim.) Country. | [999-1913.| (Prelim.) (Prelim.) 
| 
Into— Into— 
Pounds. | Pounds. | Pounds, 
Austria-Hungary o.| 877008 esse se oles eee Norway 
Belts earns 180) 930) We. sete aie eee a Portugal 
British India. -...-- DO: 37 Ws. eee oo eee Roumania 
Canada...... Batciee 46, 820 47,135 Bi) Si2i|-Russiaes soo oe ee 2 
Denmark =~ = <== 9, B42 |) les =~ po ee - aie Singapore 
inland es eeeere 10, 717 OGA te eme 398 Dale Sees = 
HES TGC ger aiaieiste== aie 155, 508 TROON ables. J Sweden 5, 66 
Germany:...2% = sa AAs LOG ui seen le cetne me As United Kingdom...| 107,350 | 132,915 |-..-...-..- 
GTCCCO << owen =e Brg 0) easetee os Reweteoe sae alee States 222: - ry os 726, 671 631, 084 
Gaby eerste eee 53, 523 78, 006 39, 867 ther countries... . Bro |e mens Fai eee 
Va pare wee e anne Gtaol Ie LOCA cee SS 
Ne seeiande rece 73, 691 je SN ee ee ee Totali- sees gs a ees nee 


TasBLe 197.—Meat and meat products: International trade, calendar years 1911-1917. 


EXPORTS. 


[Figures for 1914-1917, inclusive, are subject to revision.] 


Exporting country and clas- Average, S 
Gentionn 1911-1913. 1914. 1915. 1916. 1917. 
Argentina: Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. 
DOlse Jonese ac oneness 940, 299, 000 939, 809, 000 915,072,000 |} 1,059, 051,000 | 1,067, 680,000 
MUttOR. «<2 aceicesne eas 148, 457, 000 129, 384, 000 77, 250, 000 113, 136, 000 , 787,000 
OUI. 2 Stade naam ees e 9, 000 779, 000 2,304, 000 3,381, 000 4,034,000 
Olin 235 eesoss eee ee 84, 694, 000 80, 284) 000 111, 031, 000 150, 534, 000 266, 054; 000 
MNO tes SSIs Se ee 1,173, 459, 000 | 1,150, 256,000 | 1,105, 657,000 | 1,326, 102,000 | 1,425,555,000 
Australia: 1 ie 
Beis 2 ik sadeee 301, 882, 000 419,326, 000 146, 863, 000 307 545, 000s) 3 teeeaee 
149, 958, 000 193, 264, 000 38, 344, 000 66,813) O00. == 2S ecae 
6, 294, 000 2, 755, 000 902, 060 2 bP OOD Nn spc ete 
49, 009, 000 71, 266, 000 18, 431, 000 SE Me ea DN epee mpctlie es 
MO Gal es: ee eee) Be 507, 143, 000 686, 611, 000 204, 540, 000 4105 550,000) | 25 ok eee 
1,577, 000 
16, 254, 000 
109, 226, 000 


127, 057, 000 


6,448,000} 19,039,000 | 30,695,000 | 46, 129, 000 84, 387, 000 
” 48, 1,056, 000 83/000 188; 000 8447 000 
47,694,000} 80,168,000 | 156,556,000 | 211,618,000 | 233, 742° 000 
6,051, 000 9, S18, 000 16,361,000 | 10,785,000 | — 20/469/ 000 
60,241,000 | 110,081,000 | 203,695,000 | 288,718,000 | 339, 442, 000 
8,787, 000 18,538,000} 15,151,000 40, S00, 000 36, 961, 000 
7,679, 000 11,308,000 12,785,000 14,066,000 23.778 000 
48,218,000 | 25,256,000} — 31,3021000| 46/2277 000 62. 437, 000 
64,684,000 | 55,102,000 | 59,238,000 | 101,093,000 | 123,176, 000 


43,485,000 
344, 000 


297,174, 000 |. 
26, 273, 000 | 


4 


367, 276, 000 


1 Year beginning July 1, 1914; and subsequently. 
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[Taste 197.— Meat and meat products: International trade, calendar years 1911-1917— 


Continued. 


EXPORTS—Continued, 


Exporting country and clas- Average F 
Sincation. i911-1913. 1914. 1915. 1916. 1917, 
Netherlands: Pounds. Pounds, Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. 
326,176,000 | 348,718,000 | 446, 395, 000 
17, 212, 000 19, 894, 000 25, 150, 000 
139,916,000 | 198,420,000 | 144) 550,000 
14, 098, 000 16, 212, 000 18, 048, 000 
407,402,000) | 583,244s000) e684 1435000) Ic..2-c.- afc. I-02 ese. 
80,543,000} 125,530,000 | 146, $51, 000 621,720,000) ne eee 
ee Ol se an Taso ee 
9, 437, 000 10, 738, 000 15,019, 000 12788531000) Eee seeee meena 
326,538,000 | 417,197,000 | 465,451,000 | 327,977,000 |........----.- 
32, 000 72, 000 WROLTHOON ce eseeeeeee 
365, 000 105, 600 125 O00UR Soe een seek 
28, 871, 000 19, 515,000 5, 704, 000 1, 011, 000 
23, 907, 000 13,326, 000 3, 206, 000 4, 406, 000 
53, 175, 000 33, 018, 000 10, 082, 000 5, 417, 000 
tp = on 18,377, 000 35, 8s, 000 10, 952, 000 
1 0 152, 000 000 , 000 
19, 445, 000 33, 618, 000 42, 518, 000 31, 787, 000 |. 
2,937, 000 5, 590, 000 11, 621, 000 4, 638, 000 
39, 767, 000 57, 737, 000 89, 228, 000 277359). 000) nee eee 
United Kingdom: 
Beer seers aie ay es 27,595, 000 22, 415, 000 19, 551,000 10, 790, 000 
15,820,090 12.759, 000 13, 842, 000 10, 886, 000 
73,810,400 | 101,917, 000 89, 917, 000 59, 331, 000 
117,225,000] 137,091,000 | 123,310,000 Bi 0074000) aaa 
a pei 160, 756, 000 ee here ray ee 
4,146 3, 847, 000 4, 231,000 , 258, , 857, 
1,019, 561,000 } 828) 200,090 | 1,371,100, 000 | 1, 453/966, 000 | 1,300, 415, 000 
40, 094, 000 30, 526, 000 41, 830, 000 19, 491, 000 25, 869, 000 
1, 277, 523, 000 | 1,023,419, 000 | 1,951, 927,000 | 1,870,157, 000 | 1,731,064, 000 
TIMG15: 000) | Me aee ee =. 28D FMR. le eho. aac eee 
IRE TUNOY | apaphehes peek gr 9] PIS Pe ea aca a ae a 
ie RG) | eames Be dS alee eine SAR leeks) | eee 
ieerereratilt Ie een a aoc ce Pe ee || a MR PRE Nae 
BTRGZIO00N RE Ie = || IE WR ol Jos: ooeg 25 tlh cle 
1,979, 446, 000 
556, 685, 000 


1, 615, 332, 000 
547, 648, 000 


4,699, 111, 000 


1 For 1916, exports over uropean frontier only. 
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Taste 197.—Meat and meat products: International trade, calendar years 1911-1917— 
Continued. 
IMPORTS. 
Importing country and clas- Average 1916. 1917 
PO sification. 1911-1913. — Pet 
Austria-Hungary: Pownds. Pounds. Pounds Pounds Pounds 
12, 983, 000 
14, 338, 000 
24045, 000 | Ste Oe TR ST ke aod ne 
49, 260; 0004 sa nomctrd ree rede see oe A Pa ek a ON Sere 
6, 034, 000 
22, 232, 009 
150, 854, 000 
179, 120, 000 
47,990, 000 9,116, 000 
5, 103, 000 4, 962, 000 | 
920, 000 3, 000 
54, 013, 000 TARY, O00 || eee Soe ead et 
3,091, 000 3, 532, 000 5, 623, 000 9,783, 000 19, 434, 000 
4,717,000] . 4,194,000 2,906, 000 2,786, 000 2,008, 000 
29, 189, 000 13, 001, 000 25, 279, 000 94,113,000 | 128,067,000 
6, 330, 000 4, 212, 000 3, 870, 000 42, 494, 000 28, 985, 000 
43,327,000 24,939,000 | 37,678,000 | 149,176,000} 178,494,000 
37, 822, 000 27, 760, 000 22, 655, 000 
41, 000 52, 000 56, 
85, 973, 000 89,195, 000 96, 805, 000 
4,525, 000 3,981, 000 4, 862, 000 
128,361,000 | 120,988,000 | 124,378,000 | 153,166,000 |__............ 
Germany: | 
Beet - 212, 150, 000 
Mutton 1, 046, 000 |. 
Pork ie tage oes s98' 33 265, 666, 000 
Other... - eee wee oF 80, 886, 000 
EDOtaL = .< eet See Ae it 569:748, O00] eek ce f42 ewes pees cote aa Bee ee ee eS 
131, 000 108, 000 PARSE 11 Paes Sa) Me ok Eo 
74, 861, 000 61, 868, 000 (8, 055,000)[.. 2 =... oe ee 
29° 627,000 11; 550, 000 80087. 0008 ee 
Total eet comet 104, 619, 000 73,26, OOONde tt 58027. OOM. |e 
Netherlands: 
Beek and) veals.. 4-5. 2-425 256, 296, 000 203, 056, 000 1ST 09%, 000 sh... ee es el ee 
MuCiOM conchae ee 76, 000 49, £00001. . 2. 2ek ee ee 
Ponk<-.ce oe core ae atom 88, 143, 000 41, 904, 000 SL, 255, 000i... 2: 4.255 2.955 nee eee 
Others ence 15,349, 000 14) 043; 000 S36084000 1 ce eo sie cll oe Rae 
Motes er ee ere 359, 864, 000 259, 052, 000 247 5060:000 |)... 25. 2.8 45<.|.., eh eee 
Norway 
IROOhs. Sc ut Bageeeenceac tas 20, 203, 000 21, 098, 000 26, 600, 000 30, 797, 000 26,316, 000 
(ROr en tere teen oe 9,751, 000 11, 173, 000 11,348, 000 18,523, 000 16,341, 000 
OI asemneatenemas gaeeee 12, 460, 000 14, 219, 000 5, 048, 000 7, 222, 000 27, 116, 000 
Mota fe he eS 42, 414, 000 46, 490, 000 42, 996, 000 56, 542, 000 69, 773, 000 
Russia: ! 
(OTS tet. ees Cee ae es 2, 216, 000 693, 000 78, 000 347000328 ee eee 
Ophere a. east e 128, 682, 000 97, 557, 000 32, 634, 000 33, 582, 000g peti ae Saeeeaes 
PRotal seer ees er eee 130, 898, 000 98, 250, 000 32, 712, 000 35929 (000) |i eee 


11916 figures are for over European frontier only. 
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TABLE 197.—Meat and meat products: Internattonal trade, calendar years 1911-1917— 


Continued. 
IMPORTS—Continued. 
Importing country and clas- Average 
aha Steere qemcnee 1914. 1915. 1916, 1917. 
Spain: Pounds. Pounds, Pounds. Pounds, Pounds. 
POCheme me ame tenne tee 966, 000 24, 000 0, 000 160, 000 167, 000 
10) ol AEC es SSO 553, 000 368, 000 1, 760, 000 5, 881) 000 1, 050, 000 
Ophons cestecsvseascneee ses 36, 455, 000 34, 526, 000 29, 477, 000 24, 458, 000 24, 696, 000 
Lotal Jeane bso ce ee oe 37, 974, 000 34, 918, 000 31,317, 000 30, 499, 000 25, 913, 000 
Sweden 
Beetrotacvesds corse eed 12, 912, 000 17,312, 000 19, 202, 000 15, a Hes treme Streneenees 
Mirrit omens eee cee to 1, 2187 000 ” 522, 000 116, 000 O00 Peace sor 
LOLs Seana eaE Bees eee 6, 736, 000 6, 069, 000 9, 833, 000 & 572, 000 Rabe sr ec: 
OGhon 205.5: 286 Bae) Lies 3,349, 000 3, 450, 000 6, 622, 000 9543571000) seams naam 
POtHl so. -<<5 beet ene See 24, 215, 000 27, 353, 000 35, 773, 000 2491050000 eae ences 
Switzerland 
1S eS ae Gere Ses 2 See 9, 052, 000 4,544, 000 5, 990, 000 G84 000 ne teas es aeeee 
Porks sags) Ge by * Tat 21, 976, 000 11, 034, 000 8,765, 000 G1 64650002|s, ones eee 
Ohne: Giese eae wes 25, 298, 000 10, 802, 000 5, 532, 000 5a25 110001 Seater c sae 
Notaler she hk ee 56, 326, 000 26, 380, 000 20, 287, 000 TSF 2515, C000. seers eeeeee 
United Kingdom 
BeEGh Re. 2s ees. -2. See 1, 413, 965, 000 | 1,490, 483,000 | 1, 669, 573,000 | 1,471,188, 000 
"598, 657, 000 "589, 233, 000 |, "533, 936, 000 "412° 202} 000 
919, 794, 000 988, 328, 000 | 1,186, 132, 000 | 1, 261, 082, 000 
124, 530, 000 133, 912, 000 "138, 403, 000 “Tee 993, 000 
Motal tod cancteeele Se 3, 056, 946, 000 | 3, 201,956,000 | 3,528,044, 000 | 3,258, 465,000 |_............. 
17,668,000} 258,349,000 | 120,308, 000 40, 421, 000 27, 628, 000 
185, 000 19, 876, 000 iL, 879, 000 72 235, 000 5, 624, 000 
171, 000 26, 835, 000 5, 496, 000 1,171, 000 2,821, 000 
696, 000 99, 000 98, 000 4 000 13, 000 
18,720,000} 305,559,000 | 137,781, 000 58, $31, 000 36, 086, 000 
68, 773, 000 
9, 310, 000 
56, 704, 000 
27, 412, 000 
162, 199, 000 
2, 122, 252, 000 
615, 250, 000 
1,601, 190, 000 
” 669, 321, 000 
SCRE CUO | PEL Sopeee bes PARE oon 2514 oe ee ee een eeretS 
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HORSES AND MULES. 


umber and value on farms in the United States, 
1867-1919. 


Norte.—Figures in italics are census returns; figures in roman are estimates of the Department of Agri- 


culture. 


the published numbers of the preceding year, 
estimates whenever new census data are available. 


Estimates of numbers are obtained by applying estimated percentages ofincrease or decrease to 
except that a revised base is used for applying percentage 


It should also be observed that the census of 1910, 


iving numbers as of Apr. 15, is not strictly comparable with former censuses, 


which related to numbers 


une 1, 
Horses. Mules. 
Jan. 1— . i 
Price per Price per 
Number. head ae Number. head eget 3» 
Jan. 1. "ra Jan. 1. ee 
1867 oF em et 5,401,000 | $59.05]  $318,924,000| $22,000] $66.94 | $55,048,000 
54.27| 312,416,000 356,000 | 56.04] 47,954,000 
62.57 | 396,222,000] 922,000] 79.23] 73,027,000 
8,249, 67.43 | 556,251,000 | 1,180,000 : 106, 654, 000 
[UO Me eee ema Rie Fee £185,415 |\25s.2...-1. 
8,702,000] 71.14] 619,039,000} 1,242,000} 91.98} 114,272,000 
7991,000 |  67.41| 606,111,000 | 1,276,000] 87.14 | 111,222,000 
9,222,000} 66.39] 612,273,000 | 1,310,000} $5.15 — 111,546,000 
334,000 | 65.15} 608,073,000} 1,339,000 81.35 | 108,953,000 
9,504,000 | 61.10] 580,708,000} 1,394,000} 71.89} 100,197,000 
9,935,000] 57.29] 557,747,000} 1,414,000] 66. 46 94, 001, 000 
10,155,000}  55.83| 567,017,000] 1,444,000] 64.07] 92,482,000 
10,330,000] 56.63 584,999,000 | 1,638,000] 62.03] 101,579,000 
10,939,000 |  52.36| 572,712,000] 1,713,000 56.00 | 95,942,000 
11,202,000] 54.75} 613,297,000 | 1,730,000 61.26 | 105,948,000 
LO (B57 SB A|Y SS ee I eee ee eh ae 1812. 803, ee AS Se 
11,430,000} 58.44] 667,954,000} 1,721,000] 69.79] 120,096,000 
10, 5227 000 58.53 615,825,000 | 1,835,000 71.35 | 130,945,000 
10,838,000]  70.59| 765,041,000] 1871,000| 79.49] 148,732,000 
11,170,000 | 74.64] — 833,734,000 | 1,914,000] 84.22] 161,215,000 
11,565,000] 73.70 852,283,000 | 1,973,000] 82.38] . 162,497,000 
12,078,000} 71.27] 60,823,000] 2,053,000} 79.60] 163, 381;000 
12,497,000 | 72.15 | — 901,686,000} 25117,000} 78.91 | 167,058,000 
13,173,000] 71.82] 946,096,000 | 2,192,000 | 79.78] 174,854,000 
13,663,000 | 71.89]  982/195,000 | 25258/000| 79.49) 179, 444.000 
14,214,000] 68.84] 978,517,000} 2,331,000} 78.25] 182,394,000 
Df, 960 GOT | len Sess ee a 9 996.698 |cacc.c2- A .2oe see 
14,057,000} 67.00} 941,823,000} 2,297,000} 77.88] 178,847,000 
15,498,000 | _ 65.01 | 1,007,594,000 | 2:315,000| 75.55 |  174,882/000 
16,207,000 | 61.22 | 992,225,000 | 2,331,000] 70.68 | 164, 764,000 
16,081,000} 47.83] 769,225,000} 2°352,000} 62.17 146, 233,000 
15,893,000 | 36.29] 576,731,000 | 2,333,000| 47.55 | 110,928,000 
15, 124,000 } = 33.07} 500,140,000 | 2,279,000} 45.29 
14, 365, 000 31.51 452,649,000 | 2,216,000 41. 66 eo 302; 000 
13,961,000 | 34.26] — 478,362/000} 2190000} 43.88] 96,110,000 
13,665,000 | 37.40 | 511,075,000 | 2:134,000| 44.96] 95, 963,000 
13,538,000 | 44. 61 603, 969,000 | 2,086,000 53.55 | 111,717,000 
13,507 ORT ee Seb 618 (eee ening? 
16,745,000 | 52.86} 885,200,000 | 2,864,000} 63 
16,531,000 | 58.61 | _ 968,935,000 | 2'757;000} 67. Si | 186,412 000 
16,557,000 | 62.25 | 1,030,706,000 | 2'728,000| 72.49 | 197,753,000 
16,736,000 | 67.93 | 1,136,940}000 | 2:758;000 | 78.88] 2177533, 000 
17,058,000} 70.37 | 1, 200,310,000 | 2;889,000 | 87.18 | 251,840,000 
18,719,000 | 80.72} 1,510,890,000 | 3,404,000 
19,747,000 | 93.51 | 1,846,578,000 | 3,817,000 a 16 #58 O6L 000 
19,992,000 | 93.41 | 1,867,530,000 | 3,869,000 | 107.76 | 416,939,000 
20, 640, 000 | 95.64 | 1,974,052, 4,053,000 } 107.84] 437,082,000 
O20, QO Ei ghe 2 ee tho ane 4. 193800re ee a ee [a= 
19,883,113 | 108.03 | 2, 142,524,000 | 4) 209,769 | "120.20 |” “506, 049, 000 
20,277,000 | 111.46 | 2,259,981,000 | 4,323,000 
20,509,000 | 105.94 | 2,172, 694;000 | 4, 362, 000 ion. 3 os" ar 000 
20,567,000 | 110.77} 2,278,222,000 | 4,386,000} 124.31]  545°245° 000 
20,962,000 | 109.32 | 2,291,638,000 | 4'449,000} 123.85 | 551°017.000 
21,195,000 | 103.33 | 2,190, 102,000 | 4,479,000} 112.36 | 503; 271,000 
21,159,000 | 101.60 | 2, 149,786,000 | 4,593,000 | 113,83] 522,834,000 
21,210,000 | 102.89 | 2, 182,307,000 | 4,723,000 | 118.15 | 558,006, 000 
1,555,000 | 104.24] 2,246,970,000 | 4/873,000} 128.81 |  6277679,000 
21,534,000 | 98.48. | 2, 120,709,000 | 4,925,000 | 135.59 | 667,767,000 


1 Estimates of numbers revised, based on census data. 
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TaBie 199.—Horses and mules: Number and value on farms Jan. 1, 1918 and 1919, 


by States. 
Horses. Mules. 
Number Average Farm value | Number) average Farm value 
State. (thousands)|price per head| (thousands of Saas} price per head ihaaling 
Jan. 1— Jan. 1— dollars) Jan. 1— vant ie Jan. 1— rent 

1919 | 1918 | 1919 1918 1919 1918 |1919]1918| 1919 1918 1919 | 1918 
NMBINIOT. chciceenent AALS POS Lt 00/$163. 00) eG, AS) li, GOL occa) cceecleok ra walesee ce cloase 2. al. scree 
New Hampshire. 42 43) 145.00) 151. 00) 6, 090 Oy 498 [os aaa toee= |e delete hole cei- > - =| eee 
Vermont......... Smee er 190001) 12400 mento os oieeT aie yol nese teers gh cc fal” See 
Massachusetts... . 54 57] 157.00] 163. 8,478 Or OL ckaal Aaa lacm ap ciclim em doen eos. 3 aNee 
Pode land 81450, 001 16500). 1 OT YT Od el cl cane poletexc leas s..clocssees 
Connecticut...... 44 45] 164.00} 161. 00) 7, 216 (isp RO potas eas al oho ete =| pegerel<aiedie's\ ote ate (oll im Si ace el ara ieeet ry 
INGw.Y Onc... S62 578} 590} 139.00] 145.00} 80,342) 85, 550 6 6)$139. 00)$159. 00 834 954 
New Jersey. 2... 89 90] 143.00} 153.00} 12,727) 13,770 f 4) 167.00} 174.00 668 696 
Pennsylvania....}| 578) 590) 124.00} 126.00} 71,672) 74,340) 48} 48] 129.00] 188.00} 6,192} 6,624 
Delaware. ....... 35 36| 92.00) 87.00 , 220 3, 132 6 6] 122.00) 115.00 732 690 
Maryland........ 171} 171| 104.00] 102.00 17,784] 17,442! 25] 25] 133.00] 124.00| 3,325] 3, 100 
Virginia..... = 369) 365] 109.00} 104.00) 40,221) 37,960} 66; 65) 138.00) 128.00} 9,108) 8,320 
West Virginia.-.-.. 194 196} 101.00} 106.00} 19,594) 20,776 12) 12) 115.00} 116.00) 1,380) 1,392 
North Carolina... 181 187} 146.00} 140.00) 26,426) 26,180} 208) 210) 176.00) 167.00) 36, 608} 35,070 
South Carolina... 82 80) 180.00) 156.00) 14,760; 12,480) 194) 185} 206.00} 192.00} 39, 964] 35,520 
Georgiae.c------ 131 130} 156.00} 145.00) 20,436 18, 850) 344) 334} 200.00) 181.00} 68, 800) 60, 454 
dW (chats Le ee 62 62] 129.00} 127.00 7, 998 7, 874 35} 34] 177.00) 172.00} 6,195) 5,848 
OUIOSS oso. cnican= 891 900) 107.00} 112.00) 95,337} 100,800} 28} 27) 117.00] 118.00) 3,276) 3,186 
Indiangs...t.5.. 829; 837] 103.00} 105.00} 85,387] 87,885} 94; 95) 125.00) 119.00) 11, 750} 11,305 
Rlimois.c.-.<aeses 1, 467| 1,467} 100.00} 103.00) 146,700 151) 101) 147} 150) 125.00) 120.00) 18,375} 18, 000 
Miehigart=-* =< <- 666; 673) 105.00] 118.00} 69,930) 79,414 4 4! 106.00] 119.00 424 476 
Wisconsin........ 694) 708} 109.00} 117.00} 75,646) 82, 836 3 3} 111.00} 117.00 333 351 
Minnesota.......-. 950} 950} 98.00} 105.00} 93,100) 99,750 6 6; 110.00} 111.00 660 666 
TOWS - cece =so2 5 1, 567| 1,583} 95.00} 104.00} 148,865) 164,632} 68! 69) 113.00} 116.00] 7,684] 8, 004 
Missouri. ......-- 1, 040| 1,040] 92.00} 97.00} 95,680] 100,880] 374| 367] 116.00] 113.00| 43,384] 41) 471 
North Dakota.... 850} 842) 93.00} 102.00) 79,050) 85, 884 C) 9} 107.00) 121. 00 963} 1,089 
South Dakota... 827; 811) 80.00} 95.00) 66,160 i 045; 16 16} 99.00) 109.00) 1,584) 1,744 
Nebraska. .....-- 1,049] 1,049) 87.00} 101.00) 91, 263 105; 949) 109) 118) 109.00} 113.00} 11, 881) 13, 334 
Kigsass 28 2- =. 5. 1,153) 1,142) 94.00} 104.00} 108, 382 118) 768) 260) 280} 114.00} 118.00} 29, 640) 33, 040 
Kentucky_-...---- 439| 443] 104.00) 101.00, 45,656 44 743) 231) 224] 127.00) 122.00; 29, 337] 27, 328 
MennesseG2 2... .5- 357} 350) 116.00} 109.00} 41,412) 38,150) 278} 273} 140.00) 131.00) 38, 920] 35, 763 
Alabama......... 155 153} 128.00) 116.00) 19,840 17,748) 304} 289) 157.00} 141.00} 47,728) 40, 749 
Mississippi-..---- 256} 253] 113.00} 100.00} 28,928) 25,300) 316) 307) 139.00} 124.00) 43, 924) 38, 068 
Louisiana........ 213| 207| 97.00| 93.00 20,661] 19,251) 164] 156] 145.00] 135.00] 23,780} 21; 060 
4G 6c: ee ae 1,164| 1,212) 78.00! 77.00; 90,792! 93,324) 792! 808} 115.00! 107.00) 91,080} 86, 456 
Oklahoma. ---..-.- 744. 737| 83.00) 94.00 61, 752 69,278] 288) 280) 110.00} 114.00) 31, 680) 31, 920 
Arkansas.......-. 267| 272) 93.00] 97.00] 247831| 26,384} 315] 292] 123.00] 125.00] 38, 745] 36, 500 
Montana.......-.. 557} 506} 84.00) 98.00) 46,788} 49,588 5 5} 99.00} 105. 00 495 525 
Wyoming....-... 230) 215) 77.00} 82.00} 17,710 17, 630 4 4} 106. 00} 104. 00 424 416 
Colorado. ........ 419) 399] 91.00) 97.00) 38,129) 38,703) 31 30} 107.00} 108.00} 3,317] 3,240 
OxICO-- << 261 272) 62.00} 62.00 16,182} 16,864) 20 19} 92.00) 89.00} 1,840} 1,691 
hi Rhona 136] 135] 71.00] 71.00| 9,656] 9585] 9} +9} 112.00] 108.00] 1,008] 972 
Wi nee eres 148 145) 83.00) 89.00 12, 284 12, 905 2 2) 78.00) 82.00 156 164 
INGVAdB es emsrecno 75 75| 62.00) 77.00 4, 650 5,775 3 3} 72.00) 80.00 216 240 
Tahoe. osieee ae 276) 265] 89.00} 99.00) 24,564] 26, 235 4 4) 98.00} 105.00 392) 420 
Wecuigeion: 0. 303} 300] 92.00] 108.00} 27,876] 32,400] 20/19] 108.00] 117.00} 2,160] 2,223 
OTOL OM ae oe aoems! 303 300} 89.00} 98.00) 26,967) 29,400} 10) 10) 93.00) 102.00 930 1, 020 
California ©. 2-2... 435} 468] 91.00} 98.00} 39,585} 45,864) 63] 66) 125.00] 115.00) 7,875) 7,590 


United States. ./21, 534/21, 555) 95.48} 104. 24 


2, 120, 702|2, 246, 970 


4, 925)4, 873) 135.59] 128. 81/667, el as 679 
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Taste 200.—Prices of horses and mules at St. Louis, 1900-1918. 
Horses good to | Mules 16 to 163 Horses good to | Mules 16 to 163 
choice, draft. hands. choice, draft. hands. 
Yearand month. Year and month. 
Low. | High. | Low. | High Low. | High. | Low. | High. 
1900 28 ead 24= $140.00 |$190.00 | $90.00 | $150.00 || - 1917 
AGO on cimes cote 150.00 | 175.00 | 110.00 | 165.00 || July....- emetencta $160.00 |$250.00 |$175.00 | $275.00 
1902* s=sceeeea=- 160.00 | 185.00 | 120.00 | 160.00 || August.........- 150.00 | 235.00 | 175.00 | 275.00 
1903 5.22 cesee om 160.00 | 185.00 | 120.00 | 175.00 || September... --- 160.00 | 220.00 | 200.00 | 275.00 
L90GSE = 3 ae as7te 175.00 | 200.00 | 135.00 | 200.00 || October. .-...---.- 160.00 | 220.00 | 200.00 | 280.00 
DOOD Sa tiree wena 175.00 | 225.00 | 120.00 | 210.00 || November...-.-- 160.00 | 220.00 | 180.00 | 260.00 
MOOG as Rec soci 175.00 | 225.00 | 125.00 | 215.00 || December......-| 160.00 | 220.00 | 200.00 | 265.00, 
LON fetaeetesett es 175.00 | 225.00 | 125.00 | 250.00 
ASO Ak eat 175.00 | 250.00 | 125.00 | 200.00 Year, 1917. 165.00 | 245.00 | 172.00 | 272.00 
265. 00 
290. 00 
310.00 
290. 00 
300. 00 
325. 00 
325.00 
325.00 
325. 00 
325.00 
300. 00 
300. 00 
| 307.00 
TABLE 201.—Horses: Farm price per head, 15th of month, 1910-1918. 
| 
1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 1913 | 1912 1911 1910 
JAMIL Soe Ree ae $130 $129 $128 $130 $137 $140 3134 $143 $140 
133 131 129 132 139 146 137 144 147 
137 133 131 132 138 146 140 145 150 
137 136 133 132 138 148 142 147 154 
136 138 134 133 139 145 144 146 148 
135 137 132 132 136 146 145 145 151 
132 135 133 134 137 143 142 139 148 
131 132 131 131 135 141 142 141 148 
128 132 131 131 132 141 141 139 145 
126 130 130 129 131 138 140 137 144 
122 129 129 127 130 136 139 136 143 
121 129 129 126 130 135 139 134 41 
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TaBLE 202.—Average price per head for horses on the Chicago horse market, 1902-1918. 


Year and month. 


gus 
September 
Oecobert Fae 24S 52-58 Sf 
INGVentberssee oot pee eee oe 
Mecember Aes... Re ee. aa 


PY Gar LOL. .3.22..22-2 Sek 


gus 

Septemberso---- se2s-2s- aes es 
@OClGbers sso -ts cee See Ee 
Novemiberseoaet eee ee 
DD GCORUDOT sve Sow aes = Seis e nee 


Gar dOlS..c-ss048. pie ue 


Bussers 
Carriage ‘ ? | Cavalry | Southern 
Drafters. eee Drivers. | General. oes Heese chunks.. 
$166.00 | $450.00 | $145.00 | $117.00 | $135.00} $151.00 $57. 00 
171. 00 455. 00 150, 00 122. 00 140. 00 156. 00 62. 00 
177.00 475.00 150. 00 140. 00 140. 00 160. 00 64. 00 
186. 00 486.00 156. 00 132. 00 145. 00 172. 00 70. 00 
188. 00 486. 00 158. 00 154. 00 147.00 174. 00 72. 50 
194. 00 482. 00 165. 00 137. 00 152. 00 172. 00 77. 50 
189. 00 450. 00 156. 00 129. 00 138. 00 164. 00 69. 00 
194. 00 482. 00 165. 00 137. 60 152. 00 172. 00 77. 00 
200. 00 473. 00 i72. 00 144. 00 161. 00 177.00 87. 00 
205. 00 483. 00 182. 00 155. 00 170. 00 190. 00 92. 00 
210. 00 473. 00 177.00 160. 00 175. 00 195. 00 97. 00 
213. 00 493. 00 174. 00 165. 00 176. 00 189. 00 98. 00 
208. 00 483. 00 169. 00 160. 00 171.90 184. 00 93. 00 
205. 00 473. 00 164. 00 155. 00 166. 00 179. 00 88. 00 
252) 00! Ip areas 166. 00 160. 00 167. 00 124. 00 109. 00 
205. 00 430. 00 160. 00 150. 00 165. 00 180. 00 90. 00 
215. 00 475. 00 170. 00 145. 00 170. 00 195. 00 90. 00 
225. 00 490. 00 170. 00 155. 00 175. 00 200. 00 ‘100. 00 
220. 00 485. 00 175. 00 160. 00 180. 00 200. 00 105. 00. 
225. 00 490. 00 170. 00 155. 00 180. 00 195. 00 95. 00 
220. 00 495. 00 165. 00 150. 00 175. 00 195. 00 100. 00 
210. 00 490. 00 165. 00 150. 00 170. 00 190. 00 95.00 
210. 00 480. 00 165. 00 145. 00 170. 00 190. 00 90.00 
205. 00 460. 00 160. 00 140. 00 165. 00 185. 00 90. 00 
200. 00 450. 00 155. 00 145. 00 170. 00 175. 00 90. 00 
200. 00 445. 00 150. 00 140. 00 165. 00 175. 00 85. 00 
205. 90 450. 00 150. 00 140. 00 160. 00 170.00 90. 00 
212.00 470. 00 162. 00 148. 00 170. 00 188. 00 93. 00 


i “Saddlers’’ prior to 1916. 
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Tapie 203.—Number of horses and mules received at principal live-stock markets, 


1900- 


LOLS. 


[From reports of stockyards companies.] 


Year and month. 


EANISUISU Sets see _ 


October 
November. ... 
IDECOIMPEN= ss seca eee ness 


POE OUT seems 
1918. 


January . 


BASIS 2s cememe See eee 
September: - ...2. 5225... 
October aa. = scnsteue ee eee 
iINovember goss sceeceeae 
December 


Total y1G) See ee 


Horses. Horses and mules. 
St. Total 
Pen , é 
A St. Den- | Fort | Kansas St. ational) cities. 
Chicago-| paul. | ver. |Worth.| City. Omaha,y. oseph.} Stock- 
yards, 
Til. 

ZZ ,00 UM ies artes 103,308 | 59,645 | 13,497 | 144,921 | 469,850 
TG S45 le. s 96,657 | 36,391 | 22,521 | 128,880 | 425,470 
”428 | 4,872 | 76,844 | 42,079 | 19,909 | 109,295 | 387,689 
19,040 | 10,094 | 67,274 | 52,829 | 20,483 | 128,615 | 406, 761 
13,437 | 17,895 | 67,562 | 46,845 | 28,704 | 181,341 | 468,171 
16,046 | 18,033 | 65,582 | 45,422 | 31,565 | 178,257 | 487,716 
16,571 | 21,303 | 69,629 | 42,269 | 28,480 | 166,393 | 480,923 
11,059 | 18,507 | 62,341 | 44,020 | 26, 894 | 117,379 | 396.812 
11,158 | 12,435 | 56,335 | 39,998 | 22,875 | 109,393 | 351.457 
15,348 | 20,732 | 67,796 | 31,711 | 23,132 | 122,471 | 378, 233 
15,554 | 34,445 | 69,628 | 29,734.| 27,583 | 130,271 | 396,136 
18, 022 | 37,361 84, 861 | 31,771 | 42,023 | 170,379 | 496,671 
14,918 | 49,025 | 73,445 | 32,520 | 38,661 | 163,973 | 470, 833 
16,274 | 56,724 | 82,110 | 31,580 | 32,418 | 156,825 | 471,749 
16,957 | 47,712 | 87,155 | 30,688 | 25,424 | 148,128 | 468,029 
71, 870 | 53,640 | 102,153 | 41,679 | 41,254 | 270,612 | 756,552 
52, 800 | 79,209 | 123,141 | 27,486 | 27, 206 | 266, 818 | 793, 886 
2,095 | 7,322] 15,144] 1,724} 2,625] 24,957] 65,151 
1,701 | 2,763} 14,402| 2,108] 1,978| 15,068 | 44,977 
1,143 | 4,203 | 14,235 | 3,229] 2,958] 16,874 | 54,648 
1,154 | 4,420] 13,263] 2,641] 1,852] 13,370] 44,909 
1,755) 1,742] 5,379) 1,235 733 | 8,198 | 27,057 
2,137 | 3,793] 2,578] 1,044 462 | 6,852] 24,600 
1,305 | 9,156 4,171 1, 889 821 15,659 | 41,915 
849 | 9,312| 3,776| 1,424] 1,301] 13,963| 35,658 
1,035 | 14,523 | 10,313 | 5,465] 3,438 | 31,267 | 74,576 
2,551 | 30,647 | 13,936] 6,341] 5,908} 51,291 | 123,161 
: 2,014 | 18,332] 17,861 | 3,892] 6,367 | 47,743 | 113,736 
9,175 | 1,404] 2,019] 9,020] 12,765 | 1,789] 5,131 | 34,5954 75,898 
107,311 | 9,959 | 19,758 |115, 233 | 127,823 | 32,781 | 33,584 | 279, 837 | 726,286 
6,002 | 1,160 | 2,341] 9,821] 14,020] 2,150] 4,445] 33,746] 73,685 
5,997 504 961 | 7,239] 11,688] 1,751] 5,877] 33,071] 67,088 
8, 086 573 1,840 | 6,020 11,544 | 2,261 5, 154 28,010 | 63,488 
5,620 271 750 | 3,696 1,971 658 1, 293 7.120 | 21,379 
6, 594 422 835 1,599 1,811 534 71 5, 201 17, 967 
10,727 990 655 585 1,977 966 705 6,035 | 22,640 
9,691 863 730 | 2,760] 2,201} 3,242 | 1,974] 8943 | 30,404 
8,599 456 | 1,625 | 5,887 5,387 | 3,203 4,039 17,517 | 46,713 
6,101 339 1,590 | 15,088 9,919 | 3,764] 5,317 31, 522 73,640 
8, 382 544 | 1,571 | 13,680] 12,401 | 2,181 | 4,542] 30,183 | 73,484 
9, 267 280 | 1,093 | 7,883 i 1,064] 2,972] 24,819 | 55,022 
2,7 139 608 } 4,623 4,065 438 1,971 15,584 | 30,182 
87,820 | 6,541 | 14,599 | 78,881 | 84,628 | 22,212 | 39,260 | 241,751 | 575, 692 
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TABLE 204.—Horses and mules: Imports, exports, and prices, 1893-1918. 


Imports of horses. Exports of horses. Exports of mules. 
le 
ence Avera 
oa, = \ ge Average Average 

ae et ales Value. | import |Number.| Value. export |Number.| Value. export 
price. price. price. 

COR ee 15, 451 $2, 388, 267 | $154.57 2, 967 $718, 607 | $242. 20 1,634 $210, 278 | $128.69 

1804 oe oak 6,166 | 1,319,572 | 214.01 5,246 | 1,108,995 | 211.40 2,063 240, 961 116.80 

1895. .....| 13,098 | 1,055,191 | 80.56 | 13,984] 27209) 298 | 157.99 25515 186, 452 74.14 

1896......| 9,991 662,591 | 66.32] 25,126] 3,530,703 | 140.52 5,918 406, 161 68. 63 

S878 2t 6, 998 464, 808 66. 42 39,532 | 4,769,265 | 120.64 7, 473 545, 331 72.97 

1908s 5555.4 3, 085 414,899 | 134.49 51,150 | 6,176,569 | 120.75 8, 098 664, 789 82.09 

ES9O Ret 2 3,042 551,050 | 181.15 45, 77: 5, 444,342 | 118.93 6, 755 516, 908 76.52 . 

1900. £22 .¢]'* 3,102 596,592 | 192.32] 64,722] 7,612,616 | 117.62] 43,369] 3,919) 478 90.38 

1001) Wee 3, 785 985,738 | 260.43 | 82,250 | 8,873,845 | 107.89 | 34,405] 3, 210, 267 93.31 

1902228 2 4,832 | 1,577,234 | 326.41 | 103,020 | 10,048,046 | 97.53 | 27,586 | 2,692; 298 97.60 
307.32 | 34,007] 3,152,159] 92.69 4,294 521,725 | 121.47 
308.99 | 42,001 | 3,189,100} 75.93 3, €58 412,971 | 112.90 
307.16 34,822 | 3,175, 259 91.19 5, 826 645, 464 110.79 


285.11 | 40,087 | 4,355,981 | 108.91 7,167 989,639 | 138.08 
325.35 | 33,882 | 4)359/957 | 131.99 6, 781 850,901 | 125.48 


292.40] 19,000] 2,612,587 | 137.50 6, 609 990,667 | 149.90 
283.35 | 21,616 | 3,386,617 | 156.67 3) 432 472,017 | 187.53 
283.65 | 287910] 4,081,157 | 141.17 4,512 614,094 | 136.18 
280.63 | 25,145 | 3,845,253 | 152.92 6,585 | 1,070,051 | 162.50 
291.06 | 34,828 | 4,764,815 | 136.81 4,901 732,095 | 149.30 


212.42 | 28,707 | 3,960,102 | 137.95 4,744 733,795 | 154.68 
78.89 | 22,776 | 3,388,819 | 148.79 4° 833 690,974 | 141.51 
77.25 | 289,340 | 64,046,534 | 221.35] 65,788 | 12,726,143 | 193.44 _ 

104.03 | 357,553 | 73,531;146 | 205.65 | 1117915 | 227946312] 205.03 

1,888,303 | 150.06 | 278674 | 59,525,329 | 213.60 | 136,689 | 27)800;854 | 203. 39 


LOLSS ery 5,099 | 1,187,443 | 232.88 | 84,765 | 14,923,663 | 176.06 | 28,879] 4)885,406 | 169.17 
CATTLE. 
Tarie 205.—Cattle (live): Imports, exports, and prices, 1898-1918. 
Imports. Exports. 
Year ending June 30— Average Average 
Number. Value. import | Number. Value. export 
price price 

3, 293 $45, 682 $13. 87 287,094 | $26,032, 428 $90. 68 
1,592 18,704 11.75 359,278 | 33, 461, 922 93.14 
149, 781 765, 853 5.11 331, 722 30, 603, 796 92. 26 
217, 826 1, 509, 856 6.93 372, 461 34, 560, 672 92.79 
328,977 2, 589, 857 7.87 392,190] 36,357, 451 92. 70 
291,589 2,913, 223 9.99 439,255 | 37,827,500 86.12 
199, 752 2, 320, 362 11.62 389,490 | 30, 516, 833 78.35 
181, 006 2, 257, 694 12. 47 397,286 | 30,635, 153 77.11 
146, 022 1, 931, 433 13. 23 459, 218 37, 566, 980 81.81 
96, 027 1, 608, 722 16.75 392, 884 29, 902, 212 76.11 
66,175 1,161, 548 17.55 402,178 | 29, 848, 936 74,22 
16, 056 310, 737 19.35 593, 409 42, 256, 291 71.21 
27, 855 458, 572 16. 46 567, 806 40, 598, 048 71.50 
29,019 548, 430 18.90 584,239 | 42,081,170 72.03 
32, 402 565, 122 17.44 423,051 | 34,577,392 81.73 
92,356 1, 507, 310 16.32 349,210 | 29, 339, 134 84.02 
139, 184 1, 999, 422 14.37 207,542 | 18,046, 976 86.96 
195, 938 2,999, 824 15.37 139,430 | 12, 200,154 87.50 
182, 923 2 953,077 16.14 150,100 | 13, 163, 920 87.70 
318,372 4,805, 574 15.09 105, 506 8, 870,075 84.07 
421, 649 6, 640, 668 15.75 24,714 1,177,199 47.63 
868,368 | 18, 696, 718 21.53 18, 376 647, 288 35. 22 
538,167 | 17,513,175 32.54 5, 484 702, 847 128.16 
439,185 | 15,187, 593 34.58 21, 666 2, 383, 765 110.02 
374, 826 13, 021, 259 34.74 13, 387 949, 503 70.93 

293,719 | 17,852,176 60.78 18, 213 1, 247, 800 68.5 
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Tapue 206.—Cattle: Number and value on farms in the United States, 1867-1919. 


Nore.—Figures in italics are census returns; figures in roman are estimates of the Department of Agri- 


culture. Estimates of numbers are obtained by applying estimated flee es of increase or decrease 
to the published numbers of the preceding year, except that a revised base is used for applying percent- 


age estimates whenever new census data are available. Tt should also be observed that the census of 1910, 
giving numbers as of Apr. 15, is not strictly comparable with former censuses, which related to numbers 


June 1, 


Milch cows. Other cattle. 
Price per Price per 
Number. fae = co Number head 7 aS ae ne 
ard ; egy 
cy alee 3 = 
sume | eas | emai | er sis as 
rf i 30, 81 11, 942) 000 179, 888, 000 
9, 2487 000 29.15 | 26976107000 | 127 185,000 223° 183°000 
10, 096,000 32.70 | 330,175,000 | 15,388,000 290; 401; 000 
SO A spell Oe EP, ESR EES 19, 566,005 4. 2... taaubene Seow eseon 
meme] se] sere] eae ss. 
304, : 16, 390,000 296, 932° 000 
10,576, 000 26.72 | 28275597000 | 16,414/000 296; 4487 000 
10,705,000 25.63 | 2747326,000 | 16,218'000 284” 706,000 
10, 907, 000 25.74 | 280,701,000 | 16,313,000 275, 872, 000 
11,085,000} 25.61 | 283,879,000 | 16,785,000 285, 387, 000 
1132613000} 25.47 | 286,778,000 | 17;956, 000 287, 156,000 
11,300,000] 25.74} 290,8987000 | 19, 223” 000 321,346,000 
11, 8267000 21.71 | 256,721,000 | 21; 408; 000 329; 254’ 000 
12’ 027,000 23.27 | 2797899/000 | 21; 231/000 341,761, 

2 ? 2? ? S 1, 1,000 
12,55, 100) |e aoe men |e. = em cee 29488, 550 Sse See Sees : 
12,369,000} 23.95 | 296,277,000 3 : 
12° 612,000 25.89 |  326,489/000 3 380; 000 E 46% 6707 000 
13,126,000 | 30.21 | 396,575,000 | 28/046,000 i 611, 549/000 
13, 501, 000 31.37 | 4237487000 | 29/046;000 : 683, 229/000 
13,905,000} 29.70 | 412,903,000 | 29° $67,000 i 694? 383,000 

4,23 : 
1375297000 | 36:08 | ay8°zo0'a0 | 33°515;000 | 10:79 | 0037158°000 
14,856,000 | 24.65 | 366; 252'000 | 347378,000 5 61°75 ob 
15, 209, 000 | 23.94 | 36672267000 | 35°032' 000 ; 507° 3377000 
15,953,000} 22.14] 353,152,000 | 36,849,000 : : 
1620117950" |sse eee ee LN 88 OE ast ee eA ee 
16, 020, 000 21.62 | 346 
16,416,000} 21.40 351378 000 37° one 000 B70, 149 000 
16,424,000 | 21.75 | 357,300,000 | 35,054,000 ; 317’ 982° 000 
16,487,000 | 21.77 | 3587999,000 | 36,608;000 : 536,790, 000 
16,505,000 | 21.97 | 362/6027000 | 34,3647000 : 482) 999° 000 
22.55 | 363,956,000 | 32,085,000 : 508, 928, 000 
23. 16 369, 240,000 | 30, 508, 000 : 507,929; 000 
27.45 | 434,814,000 | 29,264,000 : 612? 2977000 
29.66 | 474,234 27/994? 000 ; 637,931, 000 
: *812;000 | 27/610; 000 689, 486, 000 
Ree hse ae 60,880,277 ons. ok fone ee 
30.00 } 505,093,000 | 45, 500,000 906, 644,000 
29.23 | 48871303000 | 44/728; 000 : 839, 126-000 
30. 21 516, 72, 000 44° 659/000 i 824; 055,000 
29.21 | 508, 841, 437629, 000 ? 712? 178, 000 
A 272) 000 | 437669; 000 661,571,000 
29.44 | 582,789,000 | 47,068, 000 : 746, 172,000 
31. 00 645, 497,000 51; 566,000 i 881; 557; 000 
80.87 | 850,057,000 | 50,073, 000 845, 9387000 
: ” 945, 000 49, 379,000 863; 754; 000 
35.29 | 727,802,000 | 41; 178) 434 | 19.077 | 785,261,000 
| Spam | seen ae st 8 
45.02 | 923°783°000 | 36°030° 000 Lady 
53.94 | 1,1187487,000 | 35°855°000 ae: 
53.94 | 1, 118, 487, 5, 855, 000 1,116, 333,000 
‘ ,176, 338,000 | 37}067;000 1; 237; 376, 000 
63. 92 1, 191, 955, 000 39, 812, 000 1,334, 928, 000 
70. 54 | 17644’ 2317000 | 44°S19 Ooo 1’ s09. 482 Oop 
< ’ 2 ’ 82 
78. 24 | 1, 836,055,000 | 4473997 000 1 98076707000 


1 Estimates of numbers revised, based on census data, ; 
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TaBLE 207.—Cattle: Number and value on farms, Jan. 1, 1918 and 1919, by States. 
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Milch cows. Other cattle. 

Number Average Farm value Number Average Farm value 

State. (thousands)| price per (thousands of |(thousands)| price per (qhonsande of 
Jan. 1— headJan.1—} dollars) Jan. 1— Jan. 1— |headJan.1—] dollars) Jan. 1— 

1919 | 1918 1919 1918 1919 1918 1919 | 1918 | 1919 | 1918 1919 1918 
IMSITGH see tcc 0 175 170|$70. 50/$75. 00 12,338 12,750 142 127/$36. 10)$37. 60 5,126 4,775 
New Hampshire. 107 102) 89.00} 85. 00 8, 560) 8, 670 74 70) 39.80) 40.00) 2,945 2, 800 
Wermonts<1..<.- 281 290) 72.00} 76.00) 20,232 22,040 194 185] 31. 20) 33. 40 6, 053 6,179 
Massachusetts... . 165 162} 94.00} 90. 00 15,510 14, 580 100 93} 36.30} 37.30 3,630) 3,469 
Rhode Island... - 20 21,101. 00) 90. 00 2,020 1,890 13 12} 40.10) 39.70 §21 476 
Connecticut... --- 114 116} 94. 00} 85.00 10,716 9, 860 75 76| 41.90) 41.00} 3,142) 3,116 
New York S22 . 1,478) 1,508) 89.00) 85.00} 131,542} 128,180 911 930} 41.00) 38.30) 37,351) 35,619 
New Jersey... .-- 150 150,100. 00) 90. 00) 15, 000 13,500 74 70) 51.30) 41.60 3, 796 2,912 
Pennsylvania. ..- 979 960 85. 00) 75. 00 83,215 72, 000: 731 717| 40.70} 36.80) 29,752} 26,386 
Delaware....-..- 46) 43] 76.00) 64. 00 3, 496 2, 752 23 23} 42.80) 35. 80) 984 823 
Maryland.......- 177| 181) 80.00) 69.50] 14,160} 12,580) 135) 134] 45.60) 38.90) 6,156) 5,213 
Virginia... .. carne 424 400} 69.00) 57.00 29, 256 22,800 567 530) 46.40) 37.70) 26,309} 19,981 
West Virginia... - 243 245) 71.00) 61.50 17, 253 15,068 366 373] 50.30) 44.80) 18,410) 16,710 
North Carolina... 815 309) 69.00} 51.00 21,735 15,759 379 375| 31.90) 24.80) 12,090 9,300 
South Carolina... 203) 193] 78.00) 57.50 15, 834 11,098 244 232} 34.40) 25. 60 8,394 5, 939 
65.00} 51. 80 29, 380) 22,533| 763) 727| 27.30] 22.20) 20,830} 16,139 
61.00) 53. 00: 9,089 7,685, 936 891} 24. 80} 22.20) 23,213] 19,780 
83.50} 74.00 86, 005 74,000) 1,102) 1,080) 47.30) 43.70) 52,125) 47,196 
85. 00} 70. 00 60, 605 49,910 780 757| 52.40) 45.00 40, 872) 34,065 
90.00} 80.50) 95,400} 84,525) 1,367) 1,314) 54.00) 49.70 73, 818} 65,306 
‘Michigan... 2. <.- 848; 865) 83.00} 74.00} 70,384} 64,010) 729) 752) 38.90) 35.90) 28,358] 26,997 
Wisconsin.......-| 1,803) 1,785) 82.00} 75.00} 147,846} 133,875) 1,436} 1,394] 37.00) 33.30 53, 132| 46,420 
Minnesota---..-.- 1,368) 1,328] 78.00} 70.00} 106, 704 92,960} 1,632} 1,600) 33.50) 31. 40 54 672} 50,240 
Miler cere cerces ,381| 1,405] 86.00} 76.70) 118,766) 107, 764| 2,861} 2,919] 52.60) 47.90 150, 489) 139, 820 
Missouri. 22%: << 919, 910] 74.00) 69.70; 68, 006 ,427| 1,782) 1,782] 49.40) 47. 60) 88, 031) 84, 823 
North Dakota--.-| 429} 425) 80.00) 69.00} 34,320) 29,325) 612} 630} 47.60) 41.60} 29,131) 26,208 
South Dakota-.-- 561 555} 82.00) 75. 00) 46, 002 41, 625) 1,496] 1,438) 53.90} 49. 80 80, 634 71. 612 
Nebraska.......- 662 676} 85.00) 78. 50) 56, 270) 53, 066) 2,940) 2,940) 49.90} 49. 30 146, 706 144 942 
Kansasec cases -2% 964 945] 81.00| 75.40| 78,084] 71,253] 2) 401] 2354] 52. 70| 49.30] 126/533] 116/052 
Kenpucky.-2-...4 444) 435) 72.00) 61.00) 31,968) 26,535) 599) 581) 42.50} 39.00) 25,458 22} 659 
Tennessee....----| 380] © 373) 66.00] 55.00) 25,080! 20,515) 587] 554} 34.30) 30.10) 20,134) 16,675 
Alabama........- 494 454| 58.00) 47.50 28, 652) 21, 565 851 760) 24.30) 20.40) 20,679} 15,504 
Mississippi... ---- 549} 508] 60.00] 47.50} 32,940} 24,130) 708)  644/ 26.70) 21.90) 18, 904 14) 104 
Louisiana........ 363 330) 58.00) 49. 50 21, 054 16, 335 690 600} 26. 80) 24.20) 18,492 14 520 
Texas. Sstce ct 1,060} 1,128; 63,00) 57.50; 66,780) 64,860) 3,961} 4,660) 36.80) 34.40; 145, 765 160, 304 
Oklahoma.....-- 561| 567) 68.00) 67.70} 38,148} 38,386] 1,444) 1,430) 44.20) 43.90) 63,825) 62,777 
Arkansas.......- 443 430) 59.00) 56. 00) 26, 137 24, 080) 678 640} 24.70} 24.90} 16,747) 15,936 
Montana <..5.0.e5 . 197 179) 87.00) 83. 50 17,139 14, 946} 1,020} 1,020) 58.90) 56.10} 60,078) 57, 222 
Wyoming.....-.-- 72 65} 95.00) 88. 00 6,840 5,720) 1,000 910} 61.80; 59.10} 61,800! 53,781 
Coloratoncs5 2-2 264 254] 88.00| 82.00} 23,232} 20, 828] 1, 361| 1,272] 54.40] 50.20] 74,038) 63, 854 
New Mexico...-- 84 88] 75.00} 72. 00 6, 300 6,336] 1,325] 1,250) 42.90) 41.90) 56,842) 52,375 
Arjzonaess-2- 5 o2- 72} 85] 90.00] 85.00] 6,480} 7,225] 1,100] 1,100} 43.40] 40.50} 47,740} 44, 550 
Wiabscpvcncacces 101 96] 82.00) 73. 50 8, 282 7, 056 480 457| 48.10} 43.90} 23,088) 20, 062 
N6Wadaicncsso6 --< 29) 28] 94.00} 85. 00) 2,726 2,380) 533) 517] 47.00} 46.30} 25,051) 28, 937 
RGANO cee aanece 139] 139] 82.00) 73.00] 11,398} 10,147) 537) 488) 48.90] 44.70) 26,259) 21,814 
Washington.....- 216 240} 75.00) 70. 00 16, 200 16,800} 307) 320) 37.60} 36.00) 11,543) 11,520 
Oregon. =. -sh..54 222) 227| 66.00) 60. 00) 14, 652 13, 620 703} 683) 44.80) 39.50) 81,494] 26,978 
California.......- 561 597| 79. 00) 72. 50 44,319 43, 282] 1,650) 1,701) 48.20) 42.10} 79,530) 71, 612 
United States - ./23, 467/23, 310} 78. 24 70. 54/1,836,055 | 1,644,231 /44, 399/44, 112) 44. 16) 40, §5]1,960,670/1,803,482 
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TaBLE 208.—Cattle: Wholesale price per 100 pounds, 1913-1918. 
; Cincinnati : F 
Chicago a , St. Louis, Kansas City Omaha 
inferior to h peels good to choice | common to’ native’ 
prime. pail ba native steers. prime. beeves. 

Date. 

3 Ps Ps 3 3 
Bam ox an Ged eee ee ee re ee 
EE) S| e|f+Ste}e+S)£/2/8) 2481512 
a AEhe| el ELS hobeed, Pe ead bated Ee bt 7 5 feed 

1913 
Jan—Junes. J eek cee oe $5. 65|$9. 85/$7. 81/$4. 65/$7. 65 $5. 92/$8. 00 $9. 25/$9. 05|$4. 75/$9. 00)... . - $7.00 $9.50 £8. 22 
July-Dee- tiaras 5.00/10. 25] 8.14] 4.50) 7.00) 6.02) 8.50)10.00) 9.07) 4.50:10.00)..-..-. 7.70) 9.25) 8.64 

1914 
Jan-JUNe foo Le eee 6.60| 9.75] 8.24] 5.35] 7.25) 6.16) 8.65) 9.50) 9.02) 5.20) 9.40'..... 6.50,10.50) 8.23 
Taly=Dec a. ee 5.40/11.75] 8.99] 4.65] 7-25] 5.27] 9.3011.10/10. 24) 4.50/11.35).._.. 6.00,10.75| 9.04 

1915. | 
Tannese eee 5.30/10.15] 7.96] 4.85] 7.00] 5.90] 7.00/10.00| 8.06) 6.00) 9.75.$7.51) 6.50) 9.35) 8.05 
SIV DeOS Seen. ok aes 5.75/11.50| 8.44] 4.00] 7.00) 5.32) 8.60)10.50) 9.56) 5.5010.35, 8.21) 8.90,10.10) 9.05 

y- 

1916 | | 
Jan-JUNG. No.2 2. Jooete 6. 90)11. 50} 9.04) 5.25) 9.50) 6.96} 6.50/10.50) 8.20) 6.90:11.50, 8.84) 7. 20.11.00) 8.97 
Tly=Decweenens. seer 6.50,13. 25] 9.43) 5.50] 9.00) 6.79| 8.00)11.50| 9.59, 6.00 12.00) 9.51) 8.25)11.50) 9.88 

8.12/10. 00)10. a 38 A> a 8.90 10. 00/11. 50/10. 80 

8.49)10. 00,11. 00/10. 53| 6.50|12. 00) 9. 26 10. 25,11. 50/10.88 

8.82/10. 25/11. 25 10.67] 6.50/11. 50] 8.96 10.25/12. 50)11.57 

9.37|10. 25/11. 50/10. 81] 6.50|12. 00 10. 00 11.35/13. 05/12. 27 

9.90/10. 25/12. 25 11. 11] 9.00/13. 40 10.99 11. 25/13. 35/12. 53 

10.14/11. 00)12. 25 11. 64 9. 00 13. 75.11.58 12. 25 13.85/13. 04 

Jan.—June. .. ....| 5-75|13.90}10. 16] 6.00/12. 85] 9.14 10. 00/12. 25 10. 86 6.50/13.7 | 9.95 10. 00/13. 85 11.85 

July ee. eee ee 6.50/14. 15|10.58| 6.50/12. 25] 9.38) 11.25/13. 75/12. 11) 9.75 13.90 11. 65 12. 25)14. 0113.09 

NigSt cago het eee 6.15|16. 50/11. 12] 6. 50/13. 00|e9. 52/11. 25|14. 0012. 51] 9.75 16.00 12.06 12. 50/15. 55/13. 75 

September......--..--- 6. 25]17. 90|12. 23] 6. 50/14. 50] 9.69/11. 75|15. 50/13. 6410.00 17. 00 15. 18 13. 00/17. 00,14. 96 

October. a. Sees 6. 50|17. 60/12. 06] 6.00)14. 00] 9. 88/12. 75/15. 50/14. 36:10. 00/16. 50 14. 8515. 00/16. 50,15. 82 

November ........---- 6. 50/17. 60]11. 53] 6. 00,13. 35] 9. 64/10. 50|16. 50 13. 51/10.00 16. 50 13. 28 14. 00,16. 7514. 81 

Decombers2us.5 se 6.65'16.00/11.01) 5.00,13.50] 9.64/10. 00/16. 0012. 49| 9.25 14.7512. 2211.50/15.00113.20 
yee eee 6. 15/17. 90)11. 42| 5.00/14. 50) 9. 62/10. 00/16. 50,13. 10} 9.25/17. 00,13. 2111. 50/17. 00,14. 

1918 | 
January scree comet coe 8. 25/14. 25/11. 42} 6. 50/13.00} 9. 85/11. 25/13. 5012. 44] 7. 7514.00 10. 77/10. 00}14. 00/11. 64 
February ..--..-...... 9. 00/14. 2511.75] 7.00/12. 50] 9. 86|11. 25/13. 7512.39] 8.00/13. 75/10. 85/10. 00/13. 40/11. 91 
ifarone acne. Pee 9. 50/14. 65)12. 19] 7. 50]13. 50/10. 38/11. 25)14. 25/12. 56] 8.75/14. 25 11. 2210. 75114. 1012.51 
AGAR eR ike Gahan see 11.00/17. 60|14- 08} 8. 00/16. 00/11. 59|10. 5015.75 12.92] 8. 75,17. 50 12. 74 12. 25,17. 40 15. 48 
Mayeat. sae ae GG 12.00/17. 75|15. 42] 9. 00)17. 00)12. 80/12. 00/16. 00/14. 00] 8.50/17. 65 13.37 16.50/17. 7517.13 
Fie; tee ee eee ae 12. 50/18. 60/16. 67| 8. 00/17. 00/12. 56/12. 00/16. 00/14. 00| 9.00.18. 2513. 5217. 00)18.25117.47 

Jan.-June.......| 8.25/18. 6013.59) 6.50/17. 00 11.17/10. 50 16.00 13.05 7.75/18. 25 12. 08 10. 00/18. 25 14.36 
Ul Mas pre ato) Super 16. 40|18. 65)17.51) 7.50|17. 00 12. 19|11. 00 16. 75 14. 44 13.00/18. 5015. 61 15.25 18 
IZUS see ean 17.00/19. 70|18. 04] 7. 50/17. 00/12. 08/11. 00/17. 50 14. 25/13. 00/18. 50/15. 68 15.00 ik 40 16.30 
September......- 16. 50/19. 60/18. 34] 7. 50/16. 75/12. 12/11. 00/17. 50|14. 25/13. 00119. 60,15. 96 15.00/19. 0017.15 
October... 15. 0019. 75|17. 65) 6.50/16. 75/10. 88)11. 00/17. 50/14. 25|13.00'19. 25116. 02/15. 25/19.00/17.01 
Novembe 15. 2519. 75/17. 68} 6.00/16. 50 10.97] 9.00|17. 00/13. 44/13..00|19. 25 16. 06 15. 25|18. 50|16.88 
DeCem DOr. coc. ae 15. 50/20. 50/18. 18] 6. 50)16.50,11. 50) 9.25 ees stir 13. 00/19. 25,16. 21/14. 75,18. 50/16. 74 

July—Dec.......- 15. 00/20. 50)17. 90} 6. 00/17. 00/11. 62! 9.00/20. oa ee 60/15. 92/14. 75/19. 00/17. 00 
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CATTLE—Continued. 


TABLE 209.—Beef cattle: Farm price per 100 pounds, 15th of month, 1910-1918. 


Date. 1918 | 1917 | 1916 | 1915 | 1914 | 1913 | 1912 | 1911 | 1910 
DE iia ieee: econ ae remr na $8.33 | $6.86} $5.85 | $5.99] $6.04] $5.40] $4.46] $4. $4.71 
Bep does cee ose 8.55] 7.86 | 5.99] 5.93] 6.16) 5.55) 4.61] 4. 4.64 
et eek aan 3:80 mee Gini en Gs vale GKO2} | mmrOs28q | eS 88) [ld 75 ||| od. 4.87 
ei oe a as ei O 7S) Sab ts] me. G0N) 95006)| me 6l20N 6.08, As.db 1 4: 5.31 
May 16-84 4.5.) ona 10.38] 8.70] 6.73] 6.13] 6.33] 6.01] 5.36] 4. 5.23 
Junie 15 10.40| 8.65] 6.91] 6.20] 6.32] 6.02] 5.93] 4. 5.20 
Bulysto se eee ees ies aoe 10.07| 8.30] 6.78] 6.07] 6.38] 5.98] 5.17] 4. 4.84 
Aug. 15. .-- OTE | ASAT pS: SY 6.18.19 6.474. FOL 1 B.387] 4 4.64 
Sept. 15 9.63] 8.40] 6.55] 6.06] 6.38] 5.92] 5.35] 4. 4.65 
Oct. 15 9.38| 8.35| 6.37] 6.04] 6.2 6.05] 5.36] 4. 4.64 
Nov. 15 9.14] 8.21] 6.44] 5.85] 6.02] 5.99] 5.22| 4. 4.48 
Dec, 15 9.28| 8.24] 6.56] 5.75) 6.01] °5.96) 5.33] 4. 4.45 
Tabie 210.—Milch cows: Farm price per head, 15th of month, 1910-1918. 
| 
Date. | 1918 | 1917 | 1916 | 1915 | 1914 | 1913 | 1912 | 1911 | 1910 
CEE er eee eee | $76.54 | $63.92 | $57.79 | $58.47 | $57.99 | $49.51 | $42.89 | $44.70 | $41.18 
RET lie Le eas Pa 36| 65.93 | 57.99] 57-99] 59.00] 51.42] 43.40] 44.48 | 40.35 
Mar dh eet ees. .22-Sbet - -7L| 68.46 | 59.5t| 58.00] 59.23] 54.02| 44.09] 45.42) 41.75 
(Ce aS oe eee eee | 82.45] 72.09| 60.68] 57.78] 59.60] 55.34] 45.14] 44.81 | 42.22 
Miayelh Hes ete cs na: BeBe | 84.11] 72.78 | 60.98 | 58.29] 59.85| 54.80] 45.63] 44.54] 42.38 


-74| 72.87) 61.63 | 58.59] 59.82.) 55.20] 45.84] 43.86] 43:46 
-97 | 72.81] 62.04] 60.31 | 59.67} 54.80] 45.41} 42.44} 42.86 
72.53 | 61.382 | 58.34] 60.72 | 54.78) 46.11] 42.26) 42:77 
-21| 73.93 | 61.41] 58.38) 59.58] 55.78 | 46.79 | 42.22 | 42.68 
-41 | 75.79] 62.19] 58.76 | 59.53} 56.47) 47.30| 42.69] 43.20 
-51| 75.00] 62.67] 57.35) 58.77 | 57:71) 47.38} 42.70) 43.34 
-78 | 76.16 | 63.18 | 56.79] 58.23) 57.19 | 48.62 | 42.72] 43.41 


00 00 0000 00 Os 
i=) 
lor) 


Tasue 211.—Veal calves: Farm price per 100 pounds, 15th of month, 1910-1918. 


Date. 1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 1913 1912 1911 1910 

$9.15 | $7.67} $7.66 | $7.89] $7.06 | $6.06; $6.50} $6.41 

9.88 7.87 7.62 7.90 eye 6.07 6. 38 6.28 

9.94 8.11 7.50 7.92 7.49 6.11 6.48 6.59 
10.49 8.00 7.31 7.68 7.38 6.22 5.96 6. 54 
10.48 8.08 7.35 7.59 TAT) 6.23 5.68 6.30 
10. 60 8.39 7.53 7.69 7.53 6.33 5.72 6. 57 
10.77 8.54 7.87 7.80 7.46 | 6.33 5.74 6.37 
10. 56 8.59 7.75 8.08 7.53 6.62 5.93 6.29 
11.08 8.77 7.80 8.06 7.73 6.83 6.11 6.43 
11.10 8.59 7-91 7.97 7.72 6.90 6.15 6.41 
10. 66 8.60 7.69 7.78 7.70 6.77 6.10 6.39 
10. 98 8.79 7.61 7.61 7.74 6.88 5.98 6.38 
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BUTTER AND EGGS. 
TasiLe 212.—Butter: Wholesale price per pound, 1913-1918. 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Milwaukee, New York, Boston, 
creamery, extra,| creamery, extra,| creamery, extra.| creamery, extra.) creamery, extra. 
Date. ty ; ; ; ; 
Ge i era 5 SNe 5 2 nt B soa ers - | a 5 
PIPL ELE IPIL ELE SI Eee Eee Ee 
H | < | < ee] < yo | < q < 
1913. Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts.|Cts.| Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts. 
JAN), JUDE! sa = spice 25. || Sm = seam al | 40) 12-8 2h EWS) \eoaees DERN AZ» Necro 28, | 30% |-oaeee 
July—Dec....-.-2. ZEMRCS. NEES = 30 | 39% |..---. 26 | 35% |-.-2-- 2671 Sid benno) 2 oOo oeoee 
1914. 
Tane-JuUne s-seeeee yy ea acs aoe oye) | Eee ae. ae Soa alae Seg Oe Ee 25, hi Saul ae ee 
July-Dec...-. errs lFOg wa 34 ence Ot See pees Og se More, 2 263 | 364 |....-. 7h sak | Seceee 
1915. 
Jan.-June..-...-.. ise SYS Flere al 20% | 38) Posen ae 254 | 34 |.----- ye ee 21 Gi 83k fo caces 
July—Dec.....-... DA CSA gall aiarcinnie 235 Se Iomicinrcte DE WS. deren 25.) BOR fiecsinse 26 SD. fico . 
1916. 
Jan—June.- -...-. 27% | 364 |---... Bye Lee arse Dice )welge lca 20) SS ee 29% | 354 |-.-... 
uly Dees eee Dyes (ZG Bee BOA Sight 460 [see OTe | Ae. eee Oat | 42% fesse. 29-21-39 esse 
1917. 
SEMULATI ieee mi oe 36% 39 eos SOM Seno 
Pebruary..-£--.-. OS) 42a sate AD \sastae = 
(March /£2 te... St AO\ y| ADEA Se 4Oe. CEES 
PAspxilisnaee cee Sit Aba sees ACIS eet 
AVcsvsea nese FA BT” |) ABs. Soe8 AR Pease 
En eee ace Sac e OB, Wl le oeee 42 | Sooo 
Jan.—June-.| 36 | 46 |-.-.-. BGA) exe 
Daly. dee sete~te ee 364 | 38% |-.---. 39. | 40§ |-2-<-. 3 > a 
ugustess sede SRualesigneomewn 404 re ee aaf ros ee 
September-........|'41% | 434 |-.-...| 434 | 45% |...... 42 | 43% |...... 
October... --..2... 42 | 434 [2-2 444) 46 |...... 42 | 44 |....-. 
November...-+-..- 43 | 464 |....2. 454 | 472 |..-.-. 434 | 46 }.....- 
December......-- 464 | 49 |...... ATEN 5S Noone TSE Ne OY ae 
July—Dec-..| 364 | 49 |....-. 39) 8], 53) fosae oe See Ake |e 
1918 | | 
JaNUALY 6 -eciac- 5 48 | 49 | 48.7 | 53 | 534 | 58.1] 48 | 49 | 48.5 | 50k | 544 | 52.2}... ..1-. 2 ee 
February.........- 46 | 493 | 48.7] 53 | 54 | 53.5] 474 | 49 | 48.9 | 494 | 532 | 51.3 |... -].--../...2. 
Warch om see = -.2m 40 | 46 | 43.3] 45 | 53 | 48.9} 40 | 472 | 43.7 | 403 | 484 44.7 
iNprilsscee epee 40 | 42h | 41.4 | 443 | 463 | 45.8] 40 | 412 | 41.0 | 403 | 453 43.4 
AVA. ee 41 | 43. | 42.1] 46 | 472 | 46.7] 41 | 428 | 41.7 | 42% | 48 45.1 
aimee. s esto eee 41 | 43 | 42.2 | 454 | 463 | 45.9] 41 | 423 | 41.9 | 422 | 45 44.1 
Jan.—June..| 40 | 493 | 44.4 | 443 | 54 | 49.0 | 40 | 49 44.3 | 403 | 544 44.3 
Gully: Ssiebis leo = cts a 42k 44 | 41.8] 46 | 47 | 46.5 | 42% | 432 | 43.0] 4. 45 45.1 
PAUSE emerson 434 | 463 | 47.5 | 47 | 484 | 47.6 | 434 | 454 | 44.3 aa 48 46.1 
September........| 464 | 595 | 54.4 | 483 | 63 | 55.7 | 464 | 59 | 53.6] 48 | 62 54.6 
Octoberass+--4~s4 55 | 58 | 58.3 | 584 | 614 | 59.7] 55 | 58 | 56.2] 57 | 62 59.0 
November........ 58 | 663 | 61.6 | 593 | 674 | 63.4 | 574 | 644 | 60.0 | 59 | 68 61.3 
December........ 66 | 673 | 60.7 | 675 | 71 | 70.5 | 644 | 654 | 64.6 | 673 | 70 66.6 
July—Dec...| 42) | 674 | 54.0 | 46 | 71 | 57.2 424 | 653 | 53.6 | 443 | 70 55.4 
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TABLE 213.—Butter: Average price received by farmers on 1st 
1918, and United States 1909-1917. 


BUTTER AND EGGS—Continued. 


Butter, cents per pound. 


607 


of each month, by States 


. a a é 

State and year. = Bb ; 8 _ s 8 

a|é 8 dil ogrtts lent Bolar | & | Ba 

a b =) 

a) a 3 3 a S S ® 

3 = | |e ed Qe # eo | alte 1S Zane 
Maine... .:....2 Fa dctcicas eA 48 45 48 46 47 46 45 48 48 50 55 5b, 
New Hampshire........-.- 50 51 52 49 48 48 49 49 50 55 60 60 
Mermontie $4 a4. fice ez 50 50 51 47 48 47 46 49 50 56 59 61 
Massachusetts.......1.12.0. 48 51 52 49 48 48 48 49 50 56 61 63 
Rhode: Island cq oh. =e 49 52 51 51 51 52 BON stores 50 56 58 63 
@onneciieutac: < 2222. ex 51 51 53 50 50 49 51 52 52 53 59 60 
IN Give OER ong tan ee 48 50 49 47 46 46 46 46 49 56 58 60 
Newisiensey a... ccc. ee. 51 52 51 49 47 49 49 50 51 55 61 64 
Pennsylvanias 2-2: 2Ss2-2- 5 50 50 50 47 46 44 41 45 47 50 56 61 
Delawarekes... =. t4-2. 2. 50 51 50 48 52 50 40 42 52 50 55 60 
Maryland 44 40 44 43 43 39 38 41 42 48 49 53 
Virginia... 41 45 41 42 40 38 36 37 40 42 43 46 
West Virginia 42 40 43 43 41 35 34 37 39 41 45 47 
INOnthI@arolinn.ca.54 eee... 39 40 40 37 38 37 37 37 38 40 41 43 
South Carolina............. 41 45 43 43 43 42 44 44 44 46 46 51 
(OCU eS See eB 41 39 40 39 39 38 37 38 39 41 43 47 
PRIOR c erat icetcieceia cn poe 48 45 48 47 44 42 45 45 48 54 53 52 
Lang) See lie ee Bed 43 43 43 40 40 38 36 38 40 47 50 54 
IN Gianvacs saute ve= stoners] 39 39 39 Br 36 34 34 35 38 45 46 50 
MOIS earn ee tee 42 44 43 39 38 37 37 38 41 48 49 53 
Michican aes <a2> eek a 44 46 45 41 40 38 39 40 42 50 52 8 
AWG ETS ie a ts ln 47 49 47 43 42 41 42 44 44 55 56 58 
i g 45 45 47 41 40 40 40 41 42 52 54 58 
43 46 44 41 40 39 40 41 41 51 53 55 
39 39 39 36 36 34 34 34 37 42 42 47 
North Dakota Liss . 522.4206 42 42 44 39 38 37 34 36 39 43 48 50 
BOUCH ID aikcota esc oe 43 45 44 41 40 40 38 40 41 50 52 56 
WNiebraskac « aiecdanckesesecn 41 41 42 37 36 35 37 38 39 47 51 54 
GSAS ete «oo sa8e ee ee 40 41 41 38 39 36 36 38 40 47 50 52 
FROUUICK YS. o28~ccweceseeee 36 36 36 34 32 32 30 32 34 36 37 41 
MMGHNOSSOC: |. cicienie we ns eee os 35 35 33 33 32 31 31 OL 32 33 36 38 
AUN OTe Se! = Sts 36 37 35 35 34 33 35 33 35 36 38 41 
MISSISSID PI. ceS-= = <55 eee = 36 37 36 35 34 34 32 33 35 38 39 41 
DOMISIANNS ses. ~ 2 - bee os 43 47 42 39 38 37 38 40 41 44 48 48 
POxASe. ocndes. sae pee ee 40 38 39 37 36 36 34 36 37 41 41 44 
36 42 45 49 
35 38 39 42 
42 43 50 54 
47 51 53 57 
43 47 55 56 
47 49 56 53 
58 54 66 60 
43 52 52 52 
51 55 60 65 
48 52 62 59 
55 56 63 63 
48 53 61 61 
51 55 61 61 
41.4 | 47.2) 49.7] 62.7 
36.1 | 38.9 | 40.9} 41.9 
27.4 | 29.0 | 31.1] 34.4 
24.15 | 25.3 | 26.4 | 27.6 
25.3 | 26.0 | 26.3 | 28.4 
25.9 | 27.5 | 28.2 | 29.2 
24.2 | 25.6 | 26.9 | 28.8 
231 | 28.8 | 2b02N 2c 
95/2 | 26.2.) 27.1) 27.8 
23.3 | 25.0 | 26.2] 27.4 
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[Butterincludes all butter made from milk, mel 
coco butter, or ghee. 


BUTTER AND EGGS—Continued. 
Tape 214.—Butter: International trade, calendar years 1909-1917. 
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ted and renovated butter, but does not include margarine, 
See ‘‘General note,”’ Table 196.] 


EXPORTS. 
(000 omitted.] 
‘ Average, 1916 1917 Average, 1916 1917 
Coumtry- 1909-1913.| (prelim.) | (prelim.) County: 1909-1913. (prelim.) | (prelim.) 
From— Pounds. | Pounds. | Pounds. From— Pounds. | Pounds. 
Argentina. 6, 934 12,502 Waly 2-22-22. = 7, 870 792 
Australias. 22. 2<-- 77, 859 75, 840 Netherlands. . 75, 133 78, 997 
Austria-Hungary--. FY lle New Zealand...----| 38,761 40, 167 
Belgiumis. 222... Bese eee ee el Norway- ------ ee 3, 137 1, 027 
Canada se. Seen 3,973 F187, Brsdiatee bse 150, 294 22 
Denmark. 32-20. s2 6 AV (0 el Ae eee AP eae Sweden ---2----2-- 45, 870 |----.--- = 
intandies —c-ue- ee 26, 337 $5960 fo 32 22 United States... ..-- 4,125 26, 561 
Prance) 2c... +-2.-5 40,769 7 a a Other countries. -- - EB ED Pe Se soe 
GErminn yer a 22..%- a ae Total......- i S3 b ee 
IMPORTS. 

Into— Into— = 
Austria-Hungary... Brame... 22 2c ade 13, 713 AGL, feats a 
ethos edicare Germany . 2. -2.: pO A ee eee wee Pe 
Brazil) 2s 2secnee ee Netherlands. -_..- -- 4, 987 _ 902 |..-------- 
British South Africa ussite: . = ss aes 2, 202 5,922 [2-2-2 225 

ULLAL eat al Teeearaie Syweder.- .. ae. 128 380 | ------2222]--=a-S2203 
Denmark... 2a Switzerland ----.-.-- 11,106 946 369 
Dutch East Indies- United Kingdom...| 455,489 | 240,270 |..---..--- 
(eases oosese asec Other countries.) — 27,;364:)--_...5 | eee 
Ue aan are | okahe 5 20 C4, At eee ie ere 


TaBLe 215.—Butter: Receipts at seven leading markets in the United States, 1891-1918. 


[From Board of Trade, Chamber of Commerce, and Merchants’ Exchange reports; for 1917 and subse- 
quently from Bureau of Markets.] 


[000 omitted.] 
. A Mil- -.|San Fran-| Total5 | Cincin- New 
Year. Boston. | Chicago. | yankee. | S#- Louis.) cisco, cities. nati York. 
Averages: Pounds. | Pounds. | Pounds. | Pounds. | Pounds. | Pounds. | Packages.) Packages. 
1891-1895. ...2.2.. 40, 955 145, 225 3,996 13, 944 15,240 | 219,360 88 1, 741 
1896-1900. . 50,790 | 232,289 5, 096 14, 582 14,476 | 317,233 157 2,010 
1901-1905 57,716 | 245,203 7, 164 14, 685 15,026 | 339,794 Lie 2, 122 
1906-1910 66,612 | 286,518 8, 001 17, 903 13,581 ] 392,615 169 2, 207 
57,500 | 253, 869 5,590 | 13,477| 14,972 | 345,348 238 2,040 
54,574 | 219, 233 7, 290 14, 573 14,801 | 310,471 223 1, 933 
54,347 | 232,032 6, 857 14, 080 13,570 | 320,886 121 2,113 
55,435 | 249) 024 7,993 | 15,727| 14,336 | 342/515 147 2,170 
66,725 | 271,915 8,091] 15,566] 17,450] 379,747 155 2, 355 
65,152] 248, 648 8,209} 13,198 9,282 | 344, 489 205 2, 242 
63,589 | 263) 715 8,219} 13,453] 17,359] 366,335 187 2,113 
69,843 | 316, 695 8, 798 18, 614 13,883 | 427,783 166 2,175 
65,054 | 284, 547 7,458 21, 086 14, 486 392, 631 150 2, 250 
69,421 | 318, 986 7,319 | 23,163 | 13,994 | 432) 883 135 2, 257 
63, 874 | 334, 932 8, 632 24, 839 21,118 | 458,395 162 2,405 
71,609 | 287,799 6,927 | 20,399] 24,887} 411,621 120 2, 433 
71,703 | 286, 220 9,415 24, 686 23,027 | 415,051 102 2, 522 
73,028 | 311,557 9,716 | 24,6144 22,491 | 441,336 72 2,505 
82,082} 344) 879 8,679 | 21,264 | 28,349 } 485,253 129 2,741 
79,305 | 359; 195 7,976 | 16,445 | 28,029] 490,950 151 2,918 
69,168 | 323, 100 6, 116 16, 996 25,032} 440,412 63 2, 575 
71,440 | 277, 661 5,094} 14,164] 22,908 | 391,267 68 PY 

2,345. 18,142 478 761 2,278 | 24,005 3 183 
2,759 | 22,169 213 711 1,851 | 27,701 3 188 
4,323 24,051 314 936 2, 564 32, 188 3 210 
4,071 21, 039 335 937 3,129 29, 511 1 191 
6,159 ae 556 1,195 2,771 | 31,416 2 234 
11,874] 36,173 761 1,973 23170] 527950 6 372 
12, 237 34, 554 723 1, 428 1, 762 50, 705 2 345 
‘ 7,569 | 27,037 575 1,663 1,531 | 38,375 1 270 
September..........- 5,377 | & ae 1394 444 944 1,178 | 29,077 32 208 
Octohersee.. Ms 6,218] 21,916 314 976 1,215] 30,639 2 245 
November.........-. 5,079 | 16,122 191 1, 254 1,258] 23) 905 2 175 
December...........- 3,429| 147 544 190 1, 386 1,201 | 20/750 ll 183° 
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BUTTER AND EGGS—Continued. 
TaBLe 216.—Eggs: Wholesale price per dozen, 1918-1918. 


Chicago, fresh rae F St. Louis, fresh Milwaukee New York 
firsts. Cincinnati. firsts. fresh firsts. fresh firsts. 


Jan.-June..| 26} 49|...... 934 53 [:..... 253] 44 |...... Opi) 944). ooo le a eee 
7 les Se 26 | 204|...... Bisse | See BY SAS [exon 
oo) 20h... 26 | 35 |...... 30] 38 |...... YG lie o lite 
a0) 40t. assy Notes Tele cg Bape 30) eos 
21 SO 4..0.) 34| 37 |_..... 6 Wess esa BO he 4asin ee 
36| 50|:..... 38 | 43H s on. em | ty ce 20 oes eee 
53 ap eee 423] 51|...... 7a) oak ae Bla. 62 Monee 
20| 57 |-..-.. Phas 8 oe 304) "BB to....8 Bel eo ee 


7 i X 
33 | 65] 51.0] 38] 59] 48.8} 34] 58] 50.6] 413) 64] 58.9 


29| 35} 32.5] 313! 352) 33.5] 30] 36 | 34.41] 34%) 413] 38.0 

30} 33] 31.7] 30) 323) 31.6] 31] 34] 33.0] 314) 364) 34.8 

273} 323) 30.1] 26 | 323) 29.9] 31] 33 | 32:3) 324) 364) 34.8 

26 | 37 | 30.9| 263] 34] 28.9) 30] 35] 64.0] 33] 38] 35.2 

26] 66) 38.6) 26) 59] 380] 30] 58] 47.4] 314) 70| 44.5 

33 | 374] 35.0] 30] 364) 33.6 | 34] 393) 37.5] 36] 43) 41.0 

gus . 33 36.2] 32] 36] 385.7] 37] 39) 3881] 39) 47) 44.4 
September......--| 39 | 483) 48.4] 37] 46 | 42.1] 36] 44] 40.9] 38] 46) 42.4) 45) 52] 46.5 
October...-..-.--| 47 | 54] 49.6| 42] 56] 47.6] 44] 51] 46.6) 45] 50] 47.0] 52] 57] 53.0 
November. ....-.- 55 | 644) 60.7] 51} 65) 58.2] 51] 63] 56.9) 49] 63) 55.5] 55) 70] 64.0 

4 4 


July-Dec...) 34} 65 | 48.3] 33] 65 | 46.4/ 30] 63] 45.6 | 34] 63 |46.8 36 | 72} 52.7 


1 1918, fresh firsts; previous years include seconds. 
98911°—yBxK 1918——43 
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} } h, by States 
217.—Egqs: Average price received by farmers on 1st of each month, 
alee. ie 1918, and United States 1909-1918. 


Eggs, cents per dozen. 


; z B e 

State and year. : Pe a Hi = 2 

p> a : g gZ | Eg 

3 3 q 5 ® = © 3 

EB loB-| & cs ud es a i 

2\2e|4 = eT oho, | 
a 42 50 55 64 72 
Tavnizichine eae nee ee He or 45 55 62 68) 72 
oe penne cemooeeuccs: 55 52 53 39 53 62 70 
Massachusetts......--..---- 70 66 65 49 67 7 3 oe 

Rhode Island-.....-....-.- 70 62 68 47 65 7 

Connecticutls ses. seceee=' 62 64 60 50 63 75 81 
INGW: WORK Go. -ariese snares 57 59 54 42 54 65 eA 
New Jerseyi--- ------------- 64 62 57 47 60 7 i ~ 
Pennsylvania. ......-..---- 54] 55 | 49 36 48) 56 4 
Delawaress. seen. se seesee. 55| 61] 54 35 50} 60 65 
Maryland) saee eee n es ee 51} 57] 40 33 45 | 56 62 
Virginia, Sa EserOR ca eTeaS= 47 | 55 40 32 43] 47 54 
West Vitpinia ssslssesesese 47| 511 44 33 41) 47 53 
North Carolina.....:--.---- 42| 48| 33 31 40| 43 48 
South Carolina. .........--- 45 47 37 34 42 44 50 
(CGO hs sen soseseeaenonase 44 44 31 31 32 40 43 50 
Florida Ran EC ee Saebeer cose 50] 45] 39 34] 36 48) 51 54 
(OTs Meany hss Seem eric 48 54 42 33 37 43 50 59 
Indiana... 47 51 37 30 34 41 47 57 
THimOIS..-ceuceottsee asec 46] 51] 39 29] 33 40} 46 56 
Michigan ss cces-eeesce eee 45 49 47 33 37 43 47 55 
42 45 43 30 36 42 44 51 
41 44 40 29 32 38 42 50 
42 47 38 28 33 39 42 51 
43 47 35 26 30 37 43 53 
North Dakota... 43 40 43 28 30 36 40 44 
South Dakota.. 40 42 40 27 31 35 39 47 
Nebraska. ......... : 39 44 38 25 29 36 40 49 
Kansas ses. asec cecesassee 42 45 35 26 30 37 42 52 
Kentucky ocasssce a eece-aes 44 50 33 26 30 36 42 49 
MM@NNESSCO: cece icise Sacceh sae 44 50 32 26 29 36 40 52 
PAU ATM GS reree cfesere seria ciee 39 40 31 27 28 37 40 46 
MISSISSIPPI aq ca cle Nareatelstaie 41 43 37 25 27 36 38 45 
WOWISIANS. seme cece one eee 43 49 35 28 30 38 42 48 
EOXAS: Sees toe actos 44 43 34 25 27 35 40 | 46 
Oklahoma 2.ccsceccuceenss 44 45 34 25 7 33 40 49 
ATRANSOS 6S caee ck ccmetesase 41 44 36 23 24 33 38 45 
Montana -5 sse< sciences seis 55 54 52 32 38 41 49 55 
Wyoming: i223 cee. caesseec 55 53 55 33 36 49 49 57 
Colotadolstasc6 sec bene sees 49 47 45 30 33 43 50 55 
New Mexicomec—- oneene eee 47 44 36 38 37 42 47 53 
ATUZONS 2 eee ets nomen ec see 65 48 54 45 42 58 62 60 
Wiha iss casecmtre saeemenee 46 43 40 28 31 42 50 51 
INGVaAda'e. cee steer cemeee ee 56 53 46 43 42 60 60 73 
Tdsho S-hrs cece 51 45 43 34 34 40 50 55 
Washington 52 49 43 39 40 53 59 66 
Onepon tess c ee eens 55} 45] 42 35 | 39 48 | 55 60 
Calitornig- ao. vacaecasenaete 52 49 39 38 43 54 63 68 
sommes 6.3 | 49.4 | 40.4 | 31.2 30.7 | 34.4 41.6 | 47.2 55.0 
NOM iecastaienesceatce Cana -| 37.7 | 35.8 | 33.8 | 25.9 a 28.3 | 29.8 37.4 | 39.4] 43.3 
WOLG aim ciesioeiersie nce -| 30.6 | 26.8 | 21.2 | 17.9 i | 19.7 | 20.7 28.1 | 32.2} 38.1 
WO Oe etacericcies -| 31.6 | 29.2 | 21.3 | 16.6 a 16.8 | 17.0 22.3 | 26.31 30.6 
1914 -| 30.7 | 28.4] 24.2 | 17.6 8 17.6 | 18.2 23.5 | 25.3 | 29.7 
1913 -| 26.8 | 22.8 |] 19.4] 16.4 oe L705) £72 23.4 | 27.4} 33.0 
OSE are ciercin ers aeisisie sym ate cence 29.5 | 29.1 | 24.5 | 17.8 on I 16.8 EZ4 22.0 | 25.91] 29.7 
OU once c Sasmacnecackecan 30.4 | 22.1 | 16.5 | 14.9 =! 14.2 | 15.5 20.0} 23.5 28.7 
ROMO Mi siemeas Setmeiciowcinee deen 30.5 { 28.9 | 22.9 | 18.6 6 18.2 | 17.6 22.4) 25.3] 29.0 
MOO Be aciesiecicinn cine sine a ee cee lamenict 25.8 | 20.1 | 16.8 -8 18.5 | 19.2 22.1 | 24.8) 28.4 
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BUTTER AND EGGS—Continued. 
* Tasie 218.—Eggs; Receipts at seven leading markets in the United States, 1891-1918. 


[From Board of Trade, Chamber of Commerce, and Merchants’ Exchange reports; for 1917 and subse- 
quently from Bureau of Markets. } 


. Cincin- | Milwau- New -, |San Fran- 
eae Boston.»,| Chicago. .| “nati, kee. York, | St- Louis. "cisco, Total. - 

Averages: Cases. Cases. Cases. Cases. Cases. Cases. Cases. Cases. 

1891-1895.....- 722,363 | 1,879,065 | 288,548 | 90,943 | 2,113,946 557,320 | 166,059 | 5,818, 244 

1896-1900. ..... 912, 807 | 2,196,631 | 362, 262 | 113,327 | 2,664,074 852,457 | 194,087 | 7, 295,645 

1901-1905. ..... 1, 155, 340 | 2,990,675 | 418, 842 | 139,718 | 3, 057, 298 | 1,000,935 | 304,933 | 9,067,741 

1906-1910.....- 1,517,995 | 4, 467, 040 | 509,017 | 180,362 | 4,046,360 1,304,719 | 334,766 | 12,360, 259 
19ers Seta set 1, 040, 555 | 2,783,709 | 493,218 | 128,179 | 2,909,194 | 1,022,646 | 277,500 8, 655, 001 
LOO? Sicha srs. aoaceye 1, 053,165 | 2,659,340 | 464,799 | 114,732 | 2,743,642 825,999 | 285,058 | 8, 146, 735 
110 oe ee ee 1,164,777 | 3,279, 248 | 338,327 | 129, 278 | 2,940, 091 959,648 | 335,228 | 9,146,597 
1004S oF oc cee secant 1, 122, 819 | 3,113, 858 | 377, 263 | 166,409 | 3, 215, 924 1,216,124 | 319,637 | 9,532,034 
190g. ohaseke cee as 1,395,385 | 3,117,221 | 420, 159, 990 | 3,477,638 980,257 | 307,243 | 9,858,338 
1O06S....£ st.os.a- ene 1,709,531 | 3,588, 878 | 484, 208 | 187,561 | 3,981,013 | 1,023,125 | 137,074 | 11,106,390 
OS Be oa See 1,594,576 | 4,780,356 | 588,636 | 176,826 | 4,262,153 | 1,288,977 | 379,439 | 13,070,963 
19083. + $2 fe 4. 0s28 1, 436, 786 | 4,569,014 | 441,072 | 207,558 | 3,703,990 | 1, 439,868 |. 347,436 | 12,145, 724 
P9090"... <b. 322 5.5208 1,417,397 | 4,557,906 | 519,652 | 160, 418 | 3,903, 867 | 1,395,987 | 340,185 | 12,295, 412 
1SLOE Se es 228s 1, 431, 686 | 4,844,045 | 511,519 | 179,448 | 4,380,777 | 1,375,638 |} 469,698 | 13,192, 811 
THN Ibe eet Sears 9 1,441,768 | 4,707,335 | 605,131 | 175,270 | 5,021,757 | 1,736,915 | 587,687 | 14,275,863 
IACI se sane Rabun 1,580,106 | 4,556,643 | 668,942 | 136,896 | 4,723,520 | 1,394,534 | 638,890 | 13, 699,531 
ese ee ae eee 1,589, 400 | 4,593, 800 | 594,954 | 191,059 | 4,713,555 | 1,398,065 | 573,042 | 13, 653, 875 
O14 eee aie weve sis ore oe 1,531,329 | 4,083,163 | 461,927 | 224,797 | 4,882,222 | 1,474,212 | 619,500 | 13, 277,150 
AGIOS © 2. Re on tose 1, 757,594 | 4,896, 246 | 812,371 | 192,743 | 5,585,329 | 1,492,729 | 629,577 | 15,366,589 
NOUNS. © Se Sots eee 1,649, 828 | 5, 452, 737 } 853,910 | 208,924 | 4,858, 274 | 1,521,506 | 575,014 | 15,120,193 
NOME ee tee os eee 1,501, 956 | 5,678,679 | 184,022 | 134,625 | 4,357,061 | 1,373,120 | 715,768 | 13,945,231 
TE ee se eee eae 1, 604, 289 | 5,049, 743 | 176,733 | 180,616 | 5,026,548 | 934,668 | 666,845 | 13,639, 442 

1918 
VARGA Ys 2-62-50. - 30, 909 107, 544 8, 309 3, 965 106, 238 9, 964 52, 870 319, 799 
Hebruary...2...-. 58, 774 29,310] 7,565 874] 155, 381 40,536 | 80, 724 373, 164 
IMetratis ss aes 191,886 | 414,719] 6,341] 7,214] 711,930] 180,270] 80,389] 1,592,749 
Jai Siemens: eee 309, 301 | 1,027,342 | 18,400 | 26,831 907, 509 186, 299 93,169 | 2,568, 851 
EN eee eee 305,419 | 926,272] 26,445 | 38,432] 680,609] 161,131] 83,041 | 2,221,349 
Zits Cas SE a Bees 170, 991 732,784 | 17,446 | 25,479 550, 538 106, 047 70,744 | 1,674,029 
Tpilyecee sce Se 133,264 | 563,717] 6,316] 16,721] 483,359] 102,434] 50,506] 1,356,317 
LOS Ree ee 118, 994 459, 970 2,980 | 20,064 449, 849 61, 731 39,328 | 1,152,916 
September......-- 91,036 | 337,553 | 22,736] 14,618] 332,971 30,395] 34,174 863, 483 
October. 23..." 95,529 | 240,310] 50,201 | 10,742] 288,040 24,254] 27,159 736, 235 
November.....--- 45,912} 124,339] 3,548] 6,222] 183,285 17,433 | 25, 752 406, 491 
December..-....-. §2, 274 85, 883 6, 446 9, 454 176, 839 14,174 28, 989 374, 059 
CHEESE. 


TaBLe 219.—Cheese: International trade, calendar years 1909-1917. 
[Cheese includes all cheese made from milk; “cottage cheese,” of course, is included. See “General note,” 


Table 196.] 
EXPORTS. 
[000 omitted.] 
Aye 1916 1917 Average,| 1916 1917 
Country. Ne (Prelim.) | (Prelim.) | Country. 1909-1913. |(Prelim.) | (Prelim.) 
From— Pounds. | Pounds. | Pounds. SF From— Fe ae assert Pounds. 
5, 584 |... -------|-<-------- ssia). J. ---------- , 0 |---------- 
167,260 | 170,248 | 176,380 || Switzerland..-....- 70;075u| = AT, O15 noceeeeeae 
267380 | 13,934 |.......... || United States...... 5,142| 54,003 | 53, 510 
1 OG7AE.§ oe eR ee Other countries....| 10,705 |.........-[-....-+-+- 
60,560 | 39,323 4,337 
1277379 | 199/108 |...-.. dori Motal 2th. 08 Reo) ee Ss eS 
BB, DOLdle 106,835 | ae-1 2.2 
IMPORTS 
Into— Into— di 
Nigerian saat 3 6,592: |e ac carn <= |-an- assess TENS Jee =n awe == 49, 056 24140) crowientecteters 
Argentimay.-.-=<--- 10, 447 CGE 5-2e my Sor Germany! 2-2... 48, 687 |.------.--|--++----- ; 
Arastralias 52 s22- 360 6G) eere aces Tally 2s a8 <p sees a 13, ae 252 
Austria-Hungary... 12, a BE ee ee are ae ae ean ane Oe a ATS ee ee 3 032 5468 SS TAs ii 
aT) eee ee dee Ok EL | wowes aecissieteecasnivas [PIO DORE 2 Soc ote tale aa die's' , Y 
Breall: Peet] bo2d, 175 ie oo ee Switzerland........ 7, 150 497 214 
British South Af “ United Kingdom...| 257,407 | 287,115 |.......... 
rica 5,006 | 2,037 514 || United States....-. 46,346 | 28, 516 6, 333 
Cab Age Ah) B24, 890 [toes IRE eed Other countries....| 19,590 |....-..-.-]..-------- 
ATIC ake efans A MAAN See ee hal Soo Ss ee - 
ees 5 ne 8,182| 1,865 148 TNoyip le ame ieee Sip | BO aR EE arto? 
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Tapip 220.—Chickens: Average price received by farmers on 1st of each month, by States 
1918, and United States 1909-1917. 


Chickens, cents per pound. 

F sig 

State and year. Bh Es zs 2 g Q 5 

is Ss 7A g gs | =I 

a fs a a ‘ s ® = @ S 

ede: 5 a be ett he eas te DPeah ey, to Zz = 

a © Fi ha E S Fi e = = Ss 

5 am = < = 5 5 < na ‘s) AZ A 
Maineuo' seco: dace ese anes 3 | 24.8 | 24.4 | 24.1 | 25.3 | 29.4 | 29.4 | 28.1} 30.3] 31.0 
New Hampshire .5 | 25.0 | 23.3 | 28.3 | 27.0 | 28.0 | 29.4 | 30.0 | 32.4] 30.4 
Vermonts: 5-25 ease see ee 4 | 23.4] 24.5 | 24.5 | 24.0 | 25.1 | 27.0 | 28.8 | 27.4] 30.0 
Massachusatts .7 | 27.1 | 31.0 | 31.0 | 33.4 | 34.9 | 35.0 | 35.3 | 33.0] 34.3 
Rhodetisiandi see 24-2 es 01:31 0 | 35.0 30.0 7 33.0 [222 40.0 | 36.3 | 37.5] 33.0 
Connectient. sa-ecwes see a 5 | 24.5 | 29.0 | 29.0 | 34.2 | 33.2 | 34.8 | 33.0 | 34.0] 35.0 
News YOTKA" jae ea se 3 ‘ .3 | 26.4 | 27.3 | 25.8 | 27.5 | 29.5 | 30.5 | 30.0] 30.1} 29.5 
Newz Jersey s seen one: . 4] 29.4 | 29.5 | 30.6 | 31.2 | 32.5 | 31.6 | 32.7 | 36.8] 31.8 
Pennsylvania idiays : 1 | 22.6 | 23.0 | 24.0 | 24.7 |. 26.9 | 27.1.)°27.9 | 27.5] 27.9 
WOIRWATO22 os cmn- orice ecise cee .0 .3 | 30.0 | 28.3 | 27.0} 26.5 | 30.0 | 28.0 | 30.0} 35.0] 29.5 
.0 .4] 27.6 | 26.3 | 27.0} 29.8 | 29.0 | 29.0 | 31.3] 29.4] 26.5 
-5 6 | 25.6 | 24.1 | 26.2 | 28.9 | 28.3 | 29.4 | 30.3 | 30.1 27.5 
4 ~2 [20:9] 24.2 | 19.3%) 2393) | 25. Ssh 25.60) 24.7 | 24.5 | 240 
. 9 8 b ESLER 20L0 QE OTA SAO 207A DO 24 So 229 tL ae 
3 .9 | 19.4 | 20,2 | 19.5 | 21.9 | 23.4 | 23.4 | 26.2 | 24.7] 27.0 
20.6 | 22.0} 20.9 | 19.8 | 18.9 | 21.0 | 22.3 | 22.1 | 23.9 | 23.2 | 23.1} 24.4 
-| 24.4 | 22.5 4 23.8 | 22.0 | 21.1 | 24.0 | 23.6 | 25.0 | 26.0 | 28.6 | 29.5 | 27.5 
-| 19.0 | 19.6 | 20.8 | 21.3 | 21.9 | 21.0 | 22.5 | 24.3 | 23.5 | 24.5 | 22.5] 21.6 
-| 17.8 | 19.0 | 19.3 | 19.2 | 19.4 | 19.3 | 20.1 | 22.2 | 22.8 | 23.2 | 21.7 | 20.1 
17.1 | 19.2 | 20.6 | 20.0 | 19.6 | 19.3 | 20.4 | 22.4 | 22.7 | 22.3 | 20.9] 20.5 
Michigans sess arses as 17.3 | 19.0 | 20.0 | 19.9 | 20.7 | 20.7 | 21.0 | 22.8 | 22.6 | 24.0 | 22.2} 20.8 
Wisconsin -| 16.5 | 17.0 | 18.4 | 18.9 | 19.8 | 18.9 | 19.3 | 19.9 | 21.9 | 21.8 | 21.0 19.2 
Minnesota 4 16.1 1 15.8 ] 15.9] 15.5 7 16.10 | 170°] 171 | 18.9] 19.3 | 19.3 | 18:2 18.0 
Vowaecs  osbosesee oacef 158) P76 | 185) 183 PAs ef LFS | 1824 | 20-3 1) Qian 159 tt 20.7 18.8 
IMISSOUTT esc -5 see oeeacaes 16.5 | 18.2 | 19.7 | 19.0 | 18.2 | 19.0 | 20.3 | 21.5 | 21.9 | 20.8 | 19.9 19.0 
North Dakotassa-1a5 seas 14.1 | 11.8 | 18.5 | 13.0 | 14.2 | 14.4] 14.4] 13.9 | 15.0] 16.4] 16.0] 15.0 
South Dakota ? 13.5 | 14.5 | 15.7 | 15.2 | 15.9 | 15.2 | 16.3 | 17.4 | 16.6 | 17/7 | 15.9 17.2 
Nebraska......... 15.2 | 16.2 | 18.1 | 17.7 | 17.8 | 17.8 | 18.5.| 20.9 | 19.7 | 18.9 | 19.1 18.0 
Iansash-- 22 aes 16.5 } 17.6 | 18.0 | 18.0 | 17.6 | 17.9 | 19.0 | 19.8 | 20.2 | 20.3 | 19.2 18.6 
HMONG y 255.095 ccseea ees 17.1 | 18.0 | 19.2 | 18.2 | 17.8 | 19.0 | 20.7 | 22.4 | 21.1 | 21.5] 21.2] 19.9 
ROTENGSSAO=- meee eee «pee 16.8 | 17.9 | 18.3 | 18.1] 16.9 | 19.2 | 20.9 | 21.4 | 20.5 | 21.4 | 20.4 19.6 
Alabama... ..2: v= 18.2 | 19.0 | 19.4 | 17.8 | 18.5 | 19.5 | 20.6 | 23.7 | 22.2 | 21.8 | 23.2] 22.8 
Mississippi L721 18.0: 18.2. 1866 Was | 2000 | 21.0 [90.6 1) 22.9) 799-0 7 Sia) are 
Louisiana ......- 22.3 | 28.0 | 21.0: | 19.2 | 21.0 | 20.3.| 22.4 | 22.9 | 23.0 | 23.2) 25.9) 24.6 
SDOxAs7 Slee sseaasescseeeced 15.8 | 16.0 | 17.8 | 17.6 | 16,9 | 16.6 | 19.0 | 19.6 | 19.5 | 20.6] 19.6 | 20.3 
Oklahoma es= 2 see ses sae 16.2 | 1605 | 1855.) 1652 F174 || L7G | TS | 3958} 1906 fF 29-7 Pp TOMO h aRc5 
ATKALISHS eS Cee toe eee 15.8 | 16.5} 17.2 | 16.6} 17-1 | 16.9} 18.3 | 18.6 | 17.4 | 17.3 | 122 18.5 
Montana. Jn. sie ieee anor 18.0 | 17.4 | 19.3 | 20.4 | 19.6 | 21.1 | 19.1 | 22.0 | 19.0} 19.9 | 21.9] 20.0 
SWivonl ing. so Ueneve os VEE 19.0 | 18.1 | 21.3 | 17.0 | 18:0 | 17.6 } 19.6 | 21.2 | 22.0] 25.0 | 22.4] 22.0 
Colorado nek see gee 18.0 | 17.0 | 19.2 | 18.4 | 18.4 } 21.0 | 18.5 | 21.3 | 21.5 | 21.6 | 21.6] 21.0 
ew Mexicowe-.. see. sseee 18.5 | 15.3 | 19.9 | 18.9 | 18.4 | 26.0 | 27.1 | 27.9 | 30.0 | 30.7 | 21.2] 21.3 
IATIZONG «5 ae ee 24.0 | 19.3 | 22.3 | 21.8 | 23.5 | 24.0 | 23.5 | 25.0] 26.0 | 27.5 | 27.7] 26.5 
Utahi-<--.. -| 18.1 | 19.6 | 17.0 | 18.7 | 20.1 | 18.8 | 19.2 | 21.5 | 20.0 | 19.7 | 23.1 21.5 
ING VOCS. ss seeesecee sees 25.0 | 26.0 | 24.0 | 25.6 | 32.5 | 27.0 | 28.8 | 30.3.| 29.7 | 33.3 | 32.0} 32.0 
IRIE Ooo peeeae nC boa s0- 16.3 | 16.2 | 16.3 | 16.7 | 16.6 | 16.6 | 17.7 | 18.1 | 17.2 | 17.0] 19.3] 18.0 
Wrashington-<: 22. 2ccecesee 18.5 | 18.5 | 20.6 | 21.3 | 21.9 | 22.8 | 23.3 | 21.6 | 24.3 | 23.7] 24.61) 25.0 
Ore; ODS << ase eemmacereee 17.2.) 47.8 | 20.0.] 21.8.] 21.7 }.22:3 | 19.8. |. 22.6:|-21..0 1.22.4.) 215. ||_ 9554 
California’ osnsssaueseeesces 21.4 | 20.1 | 23.7 | 22.8 | 21.8 | 22.6 | 25.1 | 26.9 | 25.2 | 27.4 | 27.8] 29.5 
17.9 | 18.8 | 19.9 | 19.8 | 19.8 | 20.0 | 21.2 | 22.6 | 22.8 | 23.1 | 22.4] 21.8 
1859 | 14.7 | 18.5 } 6.0 | VES | 27.5 | 17S | Wa DR a IS Se eros 
11.4 | 11.9 ] 12.2 | 12.6 | 13.2 | 13.5 | 13.8 | 13.8 | 13.9] 14.31)143] 14.2 
11.2) V5 | WSF | Oi] 12.0 | 19.) lS Paseo ASE 125) tie sade 
TLS | WL.7 | 12.2 pl 208 if 12.8 | 12.5 | 1 Teeter To eae) PacttoS 
10.7 | 30.9 | 11.1 | 11.6 | 11.8 | 12.0 | 12.4-| 12.4 | 12.4 | 12.5 | 12.1 11.5 
9.8 | 10.3 | 10.5 | 10.8} 11.1] 11.1 | 11.0] 11.3] 11.3] 11.5] 11.2] 10.8 
10.5 | 10.6 | 10.6 | 10.8 | 11.0 | 11.0 | 11.2 | 11.2 | 11.1 | 10.9 | 10.3 9.6 
109 | 12.0 | 11. 6 (dae. |) 12:4 P1254 Oss} Po Oe AUG AdLG fh ites 10.6 
eeeee 9.9 | 10.0 |} 10.2 | 10.6 | 10.9 | 11.1 | 11.2 | 11.1 | 11.3] 10.9] 10.8 
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TABLE 221.—Sheep: Number and value on farms in the United States, 1867-1919. 


Nore.—Figures in italics are census return 
Estimates of numbers are obtained 
the published numbers of the preceding y 
estimates whenever new census data are available. 

giving numbers as of Apr. 15, is not strictly compara 


culture. 


by applying estimated 
ear, except that a revised 


s; figures in roman are estimates of tho Department of Agri- 
ercentages of increase or decrease to 
ase is used for applying percentage 
It should also be observed that the census of 1910, 
ble with former censuses, which related to numbers 


June 1. 
Price aeae Price |p aT PAOD 
Jan, 1— Number. | per head Tana Jan, 1— Number. | per head ee 1 
Tans te an. 1. Jan. an. 1. 
39, 385, 000 $2.50 | $98,644,000 || 1893.......... 47, 274, 000 $2. 66 | $125, 909, 000 
38, 992, 000 fe2 Hh) weed 053,,000)||| 1894.5. fee oes) 45, 048, 000 1.98 | 89, 186, 000 
37, 724, 000 1.64 | 62,037,000 || 1895.......... 42, 294, 000 1.58 | — 66, 686, 000 
40, 853, 000 ToOGE “79; 876;.000)||| 1896es. 255 2 38, 299, 000 1.70 | 65,168, 000 
TROVE Se SE Sse 36, 819, 000 1.82] 67,021,000 
BS, ET Ob MAM we. BM alte! A BOS | SORE: Re Sak 37, 657, 000 2.46 | 92,721, 000 
31, 851, 000 2.14 68,310, 000 |} 1899.......... 39, 114, 000 2.75 | 107, 698, 000 
31, 679, 000 2.61 | 82,768,000 || 1900.......... 41, 883, 000 2.93 | 122, 666, 000 
33, 002, 000 QL 89, 427, 000 || 1900, census, 
33, 938, 000 2.43 82, 353, 000 June 1...-.. GIRDOS RING Ne sce aee -lteeaeme cee 
33, 784, 000 2.55 86, 278, 000 |) 19011.......-- 59, 757, 000 2.98 | 178,072,000 
35, 935, 000 BSC W 2853191. 0000I||| 1902! oo onan 62, 039, 000 2.65 | 164, 446, 000 
35, 804, 000 2.13 76, 362, 000 || 19038..-.-.-..-- 63, 965, 000 2.63 | 168,316,000 
25, 740, 000 219) MUTE SSSR: O00) 1904: & Soe ee 51, 630, 000 2.59 | 133, 530, 000 
38, 124, 000 2.07 | 78,965,000 || 1905.......... 45, 170, 000 2.82 | 127,332,000 
40, 766, 000 2.21 | 90,231,000 |} 1906......._.. 50, 632, 000 3.54 | 179, 056, 000 
LOOT SF. se eee 53, 240, 000 3.84 | 204, 210, 000 
SS, 198 Oa eee iss Re OOS Seat te 54, 631, 000 3.88 | 211, 736, 000 
43, 570, 000 2.39 | 104,071,000 |} 1909.........- 56, 084, 000 3.43 | 192, 632, 000 
45, 016, 000 2.37 | 106, oe OOM ADIOS ese STOOL OOON| erat cee as aces 
49, 237, 000 2.53 | 124, 366, 000 
50, 627, 000 2.37 | 119, 903, 000 52, 447, 861 4.12 | 216,030, 000 
50, 360, 000 2.14 | 107,961, 000 53, 633, 000 3.91 | 209, 535, 000 
48, 322, 000 1.91 | 92,444, 000 52, 362, 000 3.46 | 181,170,000 
44, 759, 000 2.01 | 89,873, 000 51, 482, 000 3.94 | 202,779, 000 
43, 545, 000 2.05 | 89, 280. 000 49,719, 000 4.02 | 200, 045, 000 
fsiu8 | Er] aW.o8h $8 weseae | £8] Bene 
.27 | 100, 660, 000 3, 625, ‘ , 594, 
me ie - 5 Sane 47, 616, 000 7.13 | 339, 529, 000 
SONO8D SSOP ee see Et ae eee se = al G1 Sea7eeee se 48, 603, 000 11.82 | 574,575, 000 
43, 431, 000 2eOO | LOS, Sem 0G LILO 222 eeces 2 49, 863, 000 11.61 | 579,016, 000 
44, 938, 000 2.58 | 116, 121, 000 |) 


1 Estimates of numbers revised, based on census data. 


TashE 222.—Sheep: Number and value on farms, Jan. 1, 1918 and 1919, by States. 


Number (thou- Average price per oe: » a, 
sands) Jan. 1— head Jan. 1— Berge 
State. 
1919 1918 1919 1918 1919 1918 
; 1,920 1, 532 
Minicom eee eo ee ee Pee cs 173 163 | $11. 10 $9. 40 92 : 
roms eee Date aes 39 “yl 12. 00 10. 60 468 392 
as sae ee Le ee 107 104 12. 70 11. 60 1, 359 1, 206 
Massachusetts... 28 26 12. 50 10. 30 350 268 
Hod eis lan diMewieeet 4 22 a 2 Ree 7 6 12. 50 9. 50 88 57 
Peat: Cet? piled Sere eee eee ae 24 20 13. 30 11. 40 319 228 
eed ee oe eae ee 840 800 13. 90 18. 20 11, 676 10, 560 
SRO ht Ae ee Be 29 28 13.2 ; 
ee ee err ae ae 959 913 11. 70 11. 70 11, 220 10, 682 
Ber LS ir see eg 10 10 10. 30 9.00 103 
Ps 246 234 11. 30 9. 80 2, 780 2, 293 
ee wae ae a 713 692 12. 50 10. 50 8,912 7, 266 
Wiese Varin ee 789 751 11. 70 11. 20 9, 231 8,411 
Neri Carolee cena se 138 i37{ 870|  660/ 1,201 904 
ScuiiCarolinnemee oa ees. 685. .2-bece-< 29 30 6. 50 4, 60 188 138 
i BL 144 144 5. 80 4,20 835 605 
pe ieee ee 120 120 4.10 3. 40 492 408 
INE oe RS tins. a el 2, 980 2, 950 11. 00 11. 60 32, 780 34, 220 
ees 4 ee cack 1,098 998 13. 90 12. 80 15, 262 12) 774 
co coe an es eal aa 1, 028 952 14. 20 12. 90 14, 598 12} 281 
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SHEEP AND WOOL—Continued. 
Tape 222.—Sheep: Number and value on farms, Jan. 1, 1918 and 1919, by States— 


Continued. 
rs P Farm value (thou- 
Number (thou- Average price per 
sands) Jan. 1— head Jan. 1— condemns ee 
State. pies Sse! : 
1919 1818 1919 1918 1919 1918 
MiChiganees oo: cn -ea totes eoaenew as es 2,119 1, 926 $12. 50 $12. 60 26, 488 24, 268 
Wisconsin ore 716 651 12. 40 11. 90 8, 878 7, 747 
Minn eS 0bGisiead) Peas patraretwesinoecusw ans eee 642 568 13. 20 11. 80 8,474 6, 702 
LOW Aone ae 1, 322 1, 224 13. 70 13. 80 18,111 16, 891 
MISSOUTIsep ec esce ores cae Lge 1, 539 1, 466 13. 20 12. 90 20,315 18, 911 
North Dakota. Ad. s+). sb aes egaes wees os 265 252 12. 60 11. 80 3, 339 2,974 
South. Dakotas ct .5-.-n.sbasee ateeweesa> est 810 750 12. 20 11. 60 9, 882 8,700 
INGDESERKAGS 2. cea sane ch SRE sade eee aoe = | 367 408 11. 90 11. 00 4, 367 4, 488 
AGGMSAG 2 4.2 gceS tak ose ae ee ee dee = anes 460 418 12. 80 12.00 5, 888 5,016 
Kentucky....-.------------------------- 1,274 1,213 13. 10 11. 20 16, 689 13, 586 
A OUNESSCOnS .. Soe yee ase es Sen ae aa aos 567 550 11. 80 8. 60 6, 691 4,730 
PRA eo nacre er ures oe cae amtena eee 1 140 rb Bi 6. 40 4.50 896 5 
MISSISST Di teeta cee ae eee oa es 183 174 6. 60 4.50 1, 208 783 
SOUISIATIA Oe ott oe coche eee see 230 . 209 5. 20 4.10 1,196 857 
MGXAG Ss sere a shee 2s eae eee nae ee 2, 232 2, 188 9. 40 7. 50 20, 981 16, 410 
Okiahomars,--2 65 22.2. Seee See sec ses 125 114 11. 80 11. 30 1,475 1, 288 
ATK AMSAS Nie oe oe 5-5 -- nee ees eee 147 134 8. 20 7.10 1, 205 951 
Mba Se ae saan See eee ee ae a 2, 984 3,045 11. 80 12. 60 35, 211 38, 367 
aes a 4,018 4,100 12. 30 13. 60 49,421 55, 760 
seas 2, 303 2,350 10. 90 12. 60 25, 103 29, 610 
3,135 3,135 8. 50 10. 00 26, 648 31, 350 
1,400 1, 550 10. 00 10. 40 14, 000 16, 120 
2,410 2,340 11. 00 13. 60 26, 510 31, 824 
1,520 1, 505 11. 80 13. 90 17, 936 20, 920 
3, 234 3, 202 12. 20 13. 30 39, 455 42, 587 
780 661 11. 80 11. 40 9, 204 7,535 
2,497 2,448 12. 00 12.10 29, 964 29, 621 
2, 943 2,776 12. 00 11. 30 35, 316 31, 369 
Umited States c-.- sake see Seen c ee 49, 863 48, 603 11.61 11. 82 579, 016 574, 575 


TaBLE 223.—Sheep: Imports, exports, and prices, 1893-1918. 


Imports. Exports. 
Year ending June 30— Average Average 
Number.| Value. import | Number.| Value. export 
price price. 

459, 484 | $1,682,977 $3.66 37, 260 $126, 394 $3.39 
242, 568 788, 181 3.25 | 132,370 832, 76 6. 29 
291, 461 682, 618 2.34 | 405,748 | 2, 630, 686 6.48 
322, 692 853, 530 2.65 | 491,565 | 3,076, 384 6. 26 
405,633 | 1,019, 668 2.51 | 244,120] 1,531,645 6.27 
392,314 | 1,106,322 2.82 | 199,690 | 1, 213, 886 6.08 
345,911 | 1, 200, 081 3.47 | 143, 286 853, 555 5.96 
381,792 | 1,365, 026 3.58 | 125,772 733, 477 5.83 
331, 488 | 1, 236, 277 3.73 |. 297,925 | 1,933,000 6.49 
266, 953 956, 710 3.58 | 358,720 | 1,940,060 5. 41 
301,623 | 1,036,934 3.44 | 176,961 | 1,067,860 6.03 
238, 094 815, 289 3.42 | 301,313 | 1,954,604 6.49 
186, 942 704, 721 3.77 | 268,365 | 1,687,321 6.29 
240,747 | 1,020, 359 4.24 | 142,690 804, 090 5.64 
224,798 | 1,120,425 4.98 }| 135,344 750, 242 5.54 
224,765 | 1,082, 606 4.82 | 101,000 589, 285 5.83 
102, 663 502, 640 4.90 | 67, 656 365, 155 5.40 
126, 152 696, 87 5.52 | 44,517 i 4.69 

53, 455 377, 625 7.06 | 121, 491 636, 272 5. 24 

23, 588 157, 257 6.67 | 157, 263 626, 985 3.99 

15, 428 90, 021 5.83 | 187,132 605, 725 3. 24 
223, 719 532) 404 2.38 | 152’ 600 534) 543 3.50 
153, 317 533, 967 3.48 47, 213 182, 278 3.86 
235, 659 917, 502 3.89 | 52,278 231, 535 4. 43 
160, 422 856, 645 5.34 58, 811 367, 935 6. 26 
177,681 | 1,979,746 11.14 7, 959 97, 028 12.19 
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TaBLE 224.—Sheep: Wholesale price per 100 pounds, 1913-1918. 
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Chicago, na-| Cincinnati St. Louis, good Kansas Cit Om: - 

tive. good to extra. to oe he ativan she cae het? 

ives. : 
Date. . =. 
ro) o) o 3 3 
oo ist) 17) 6p to 
, : 3 : : 3 ; : ‘ ; 

PiatSlelsi/Sleildleleldlsleldais 

° I > 3 pa > ° — - oS Ar is 5 2p 5 

4 weet Tet Ne Ema meet fh aE Peet SP Oh Eel elf ect ll he Em ed 
Dols. Dols. Dols.|Dols.| Dols.| Dols.| Dols.| Dols.|Dols.| Dols.| Dols.| Dols.| Dols. 
6. 28] 3.75) 7.00) 4.90) 4.75] 7.25) 5.87] 4.85] 7.85) 6.52] 3.75] 8,25] 6.05 
4.94) 3.25) 4.65] 4.06) 4.00) 5.00) 4, 42) 3.50] 6.65] 4.79] 2.75] 7.00] 4.50 
5. 96} 4.10 6.15 5. 03} 5.00} 6.50} 5.82] 4, 25] 7.25} 6.00] 4.25) 7.50! 6.41 
6. 08} 4.00) 5.25) 4.81) 4.50) 5.75) 5.20) 3.40) 7.00} 5.52} 4, 25] 8.00! 5. 65 
6.08] 4.00) 8.75] 5.70) 5.00} 8.50) 6.78] 4.50/10. 00} 7.04] 4.00) 9.75) 7.09 
5.18} 4.50) 8.75} 5.38) 5.25] 6.00} 5.55] 4.00} 8.25) 6.09} 4.00) 8.00) 5.71 
PA HOMO ion a. ro ce jess 4. 25}10. 90) 7.71) 3.75) 8.75) 6.90) 6.50] 8.85) 7.96) 5.00/11. 50} 8.40) 4.50/11.00) 8.13 
Wily DeGien a 2-2. aoeeme 3.00)10. 25) 5.80, 5.25) 8.50} 5.33) 7.25) 9.00) 7. 44) 6.00.11. 75) 7.96) 5.50/11. 75) 7.46 

1917 

LSE a 25 ee eee 7.00/13. 50)10.36) 7.50) 8.40} 7.96) 9.00/10. 25) 9.69) 7.75/12. 50)10. 04] 7. 50/13.00/10. 15 
Pebruary.c+---2-<2-<-- 9. 00/13. 85/11. 51) 8.00} 9. 00} 8. 44/10. 50/11. 25/10. 88) 7.75)13.50)11. 52) 8.75/13. 50/11. 33 
PANTCH ao cicnt- eat Sox 8. 50/14. 35)11. 53} 9.00/11. 00} 9. 80)11. 50)12. 00/11. 80)10. 00/13. 50/11. 36/10. 00/13. 75/11. 63 
EOS Soe See ee 8. 50/15. 50/12. 02/10. 00)11. 75)11. 03/12. 00/12. 00/12. 00/10. 00/15. 00/12. 40/10. 00/14. 50)12.18 
NCS ae a See Set ese 11. 75/19. 00/14. 79) 8.50/12. 00/10. 34/18. 50}14. 00/13. 75)12. 00/18. 00/14. 52/11. 50/16. 00/13. 79 
PMO! ae ane - = Schaae bas 8. 00)17. 50)11. 54) 7.50) 9.50) 8.62) 9.75/13. 50/10. 80} 9. 00)12. 50)10. 42/10. 00/13. 75/11. 49 
Jan.—June.......| 7.00}19.00)11.96} 7.50/12.00} 9.36] 9.00/14. 00)11.49) 7.75/18. 00/11. 71) 7.50/16. 00/11. 76 
Ao oe ae os es Sees See 7. 75/14. 00/10: 56] 6.50) 8.25} 7.69) 8.50) 9.25) 8.69) 8.00/11. 25} 9.01} 8. 00/13. 75/10. 29 
TAG 5 ee 7.75)13. 50/10. 49] 7.50} 9.00) 8.15) 8.50] 9.50} 9.00! 8.00/15. 00] 9.76] 9.00/12. 50/10. 66 
September -...-..-.... 8.90/14. 25)11. 46) 9.00/10.00) 9. 59/10. 00/11. 00/10. 50} 9. 00/15. 50/11. 97/10. 50)13. 85/12. 09 
OCDE. 2 c= 200s eo stes 9.00/14. 35/11. 79} 9.50/10. 50} 9.9411. 00/11. 50)11.31) 9.50/14. 75)11. 88) 9. 50)13. 75)11. 75 
November. 552+ ose oo 9.00)14. 65)11.68} 9.50/10. 00) 9. 75/11. 0012. 00/11. 75 10. 00)14. 10/12. 00/10. 50)14. 25/11.99 
DeC6MDOL. coos vic cc hcinn 9.00)14. 75)11. 61) 9.50/10. 50/10. 00/11. 00/11. 50/11. 40/10. 00/14. 75}12. 19}10. 50/14. 25/12. 38 
7.75/14. 75]11. 26] 6.50/10. 50) 9.19} 8.50/12.00/10. 44) 8.00/15. 50)11. 14] 8.00 14.25 10-53: 
7.50/15. 50/11. 61) 9.00/11.00}10. 25/10. 00/14. 25/11. 79 10. 5013. 25)11. 79}10. 00/15. 00)12. 64 
8.50/15. 75/12. 25} 9.00/11. 50/10. 25/10. 00/13. 75)11. 77|10. 50)15. 00/12. 64/11. 00/15. 00 12.96 
9. 25/17. 00/13. 37 9.50/12. 50/11. 75/10. 00 14. 25/12. 10/11. 00)17. 25)13. 67/11. 00/16. 50)13. 58 
11. 25/19. 75)15. 98)10. 50/15. 50/12. 06)10. 50/17. 25/14. 02/12. 00/18. 50/15. 64/12. 50)18. 00/15. 64 
7. 00/19. 60/12. 9710. 75/13. 00/11. 75/13. 00/17. 75/15. 38/12. 00/18. 00/16. 14/11. 00/18. 75|14. 95 
6. 00/16. 50/11. 28/11. 50/13. 75/12. 72|12. 00/18. 00)15. 32)11. 00/19. 00/15. 36/11. 00/17. 50)13. 85 
6.00/19. 75/12. 91) 9.00/15. 50/11. 46/10. 00/18. 00/13. 40/10. 50/19. 00/14. 21/10. 00/18. 75)13. 94 
6.00/16. 60 11. 44/11. 00/12. 00/11. 50} 8.00/13. 00 10. 44/11. 00)17. 00/13. 85/11. 00/14. 50)12. 55 
8.00/16. 00/11. 76/11. 00/12. 50.11.62) 9.0012. 00/10. 50/11. 00/17. 00/13. 82/10. 50 14.50/12. 46 
peprempers..-...-....- 7.50/15. 25)11. 29)10. 50) 11. 75/10. 97 8.00/12. 00/10. 33} 9. 00/16. 00/11. 67) 9. 25/13. 2511.38 
CONC 0 O70) peed ee tea 7.00)13. 50) 9.89) 6.00) 8.50) 7.25} 8.00/10. 50) 9.05) 7.00/12.00) 9. 42 7.00/13..00 9.76 
November. . 6. 50)13. 50) 9.63] 7.75| 9.00) 8.41] 7.5013. 50} 9.26) 8.00/11. 50} 9.38) 9.00/11. 75)10.15 
December 6. 50)13.50) 9.64} 8.00) 8.50) 8.25 7.00/13. 00] 8.84] 8.00/11. 00} 9. 24) 8.0013. 50) 9.67 
Taly=Dec- 6.00/16. 60 10.61) 6.0012. 50) 9.67 7.0013 50| 9.74] 7.00,17.00/11. 23] 7.00 14. 5011.00 


< 
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SHEEP AND WOOL—Continued. 
Tapie 225.—Sheep: Farm price per 100 pounds, 15th of month, 1910-1918. 


Date. 1918 1917 1926 1915 1914 1913 1912 1911 1310 
$5.52 | $4.95] $4.67] $4.35] $3.89] $4.47 | $5.63 
5. 90 5.14 4.67 4.63 4.01 4.34 5.09 
6.35 5. 36 4.77 4.97 4.12 4,45 5. 64 
6.61 5.60 4.96 5.16 4.57 4.55 6.10 
6. 66 5. 54 4, 87 4.91 4,74 4.51 79 
6. 54 5.43 4.70 4.84 4.52 4,24 5.44 
6.33 5.35 4.75 4.20 4,21 4.19 5.47 
6. 22 5.16 4. 87 4.32 4.26 3. 98 4.68 
6.25 5. 06 4.80 4.23 4.11 3.91 4.81 
6. 20 5.18 4.81 4.16 4.19 3.68 4.68 
6.41 5.18 4.68 4.27 4.05 3.65 4.63 
6.77 5.38 4.95 4.46 4.21 3.71 4.54 


TABLE 226.—Wool (unwashed): Farm price per pound, 15th of month, 1910-1918. 


Date. 1918 | 1917 | 1916 | 1915 | 1914.| 1913 | 1912 | 1911 | 1910 

Cents. | Cents. | Cents. | Cents. | Cents. | Cents. | Cents. | Cents. | Cents. 

5821! figs 31.08" | oe2353)\| set B56 e 5 eee SsGnle 16-2 Perel) Boal 

BUT}: «32.7 |. Mees 2 || 082i a5: ale seas 1G amet eae eee 

6020 )='36i'7 |). 125291] Bozis!| Teas} etec4ul | 16-95) 91658 jean 

60:0.-|s..188.8 ||" 82603) M2274) AGS ATETA) A730 15s 

B82 4487 | ORO) BOs] Set ON RAGES tT. Sie eee ea 

57.4 49.8 28.7 23.7 18.4 15.6 18.7 15.5 19.5 

57.5] 54.3 28.6) 22) 185! 15.9) 189] 15.4] 19-0 

57.4 54.8 29.0 23.8 18.7 15.8 18.8 16.0 19.5 

50.71 542yie 28rd | ae 2853 he TRG heed hsSa lee gis. Tae es acO tt main 

BIST NO (S505 |) SRST O2T | Ml Ol ISAS) CAR ls lee Soe 

56:4 |< .5509) | 204) 22-7 IS. Ee 15.6.) 18.63) 16) seo 

56.2] 582) 30.8] 23.3] 186] 16.1] 186] 15.5| 417.8 

TaBLE 227.—Lambs: Farm price per 100 pounds, 15th of month, 1910-1918. 
Date. 1918 | 1917 | 1916 | 1915 | lg14 | 1913 | 1912 | 1911 | 1910 

$9.59 | $7.29] $6.47] $6.16] $6.03] $5.22] $5.71] $5.82 

10.51} 7.78{ 6.67) 6.18] 6.34] 5.15] 5.44] 6.62 

11.46] 8.10] 6.06] 6.31] 6.56] 5.38] 5.49] 7.37 

12.03 8.58 7.35 6.47 6.59 5.98 5.77 7.47 

12.51 8.49 7.32 6.49 6.66 6.16 5. 74 7.26 

12. 64 8.36 7.26 6.47 6.36 6. 02 5.51 7.13 

WAG |) 8.16 |" 7-21, 26.55:| 6.051 5.74 | 549i eG 70 

12.08 8.15 6.70 6. 26 5.50 5. 60 5.25 5.70 

13.06 | 8.22} 6.71) 6.27] 5.51} 5.49] 5.02} 5.85 

14.09] 8.02] 6.70] 6.09] 5.51] 5.42] 4.68] 5.78 

13.79| 8.41] 6.76] 6.14] 5.64| 5.37| 4.68] 5.54 

13.81} 8.72| 7.02) 6.33] 5.85} 5.70] - 4.93] 5.6@ 
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In January, 1918, the Bureau of Crop Estimates sent a schedule 0 
in regard to breeds of sheep kept. 


SHEEP AND WOOL—Continued. 
TABLE 228.—Breeds of sheep. 
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finquiry to its special live-stock reporters 
The average of replies is given below. 


State or division. 


New Hampshire. ..... 
DVErMIONG. od. ones one 


Newry ork. 259..-..22 
New Jersey.-.--....... 
Pennsylvania-.-....... 


N,. Atlantic...... 


West Virginia..._..._. 
North Carolina........ 


Michipan! 5 See 200. 


N.C. W. Miss. R- 


WentiCk Yi cwicac vececss 
Tennessees-2 42k S222: 5 


MISSISSID ples suse su seee 
OUISISN a). 2 eens s 3 


Far Western.... 
United States... 


r Number 

Fine-wool bloods. ies Sake Cross-breds. Rams. | reporting 

drift to— 

5 10 5 10 5 10 
1918 |years | years] 1918 | years| years| 1918 | years| years|| Me- | Mut-| Me- |Mut- 
ago. | ago. ago. | ago. ‘ago. | ago. rino, | ton. |rino.| ton. 
7 
Pitt.) Pact. LP ch. Pcl. P, ch.\P. ct.| P. ct, |e. ct.|P.ct.\| P.ct:\ Pct 

7 8 10 73 70 65 20 22 25 10 90 3 10 
15 8 10 73 76 70 12 16 20 9 9b 3 11 
16 32 51 712 58 39 12 10 10 is} 87 1 15 
8 15 ll 87 75 76 5 10 13 5 95 1 6 
loses cols wo ciels 100 100 100 ee wlatal tetas lasccarallivsackhtOl nora te 1 
10 10 8 7 85 85 15 5 a 10 90 2 8 
11 15 30 75 69 45 14 16 25 10 90 5 36 
15 ub 25 78 70 55 7 15 20 15 SOE seceae 4 
25 46 44 45 33 31 30 21 25 35 65 8 20 
17.1 | 28.1 | 34.1 |} 61.7 | 53.5 | 41.8 | 21.2 | 18.4 | 24.1 || 20.8 | 79.2 23 111 
9 110 |19 |76 |70 |60 |15 }20 | 21 ria kyon cee 4 
rs 15 17 32 20 17 61 65 66 13 87 4 1 
6 a 8 74 ae 69 20 21 23 8 92 2 34 
9 10 12 80 80 78 11 10 10 9 91 4 44 
10 10 9 60 56 55 30 34 36 12 88 il 16 
18 9 6 57 50 49 25 41 45 15 85 1 5 
2 4 2 35 33 35 63 63 63 5 OS ae ieee 9 
6 5 4 50 90 87 44 5 9 3 OF aa levee 3 
7.3 8.9 | 10.0 | 68.4 | 68.2) 65.9 | 24.3 | 22.9 | 24.1 8.7 | 91.3 WA 116 
38 41 45 49 45 40 13 14 15 35 65 34 74 
13 14 17 73 70 65 14 16 18 15 85 10 105 
9 10 12 77 73 69 14 ibs 19 10 90 6 100 
18 19 25 68 67 60 14 14 15 a 85 12 65 
11 12 73 71 68 15 18 20 10 90 3 84 
25.0 | 28.9 | 62.9 | 60.0 | 54.7 | 13.7 | 15.0 | 16.4 || 21.7 | 78.3 65 428 
14 18 73 68 62 15 18 20 8 92 v6 68 
21 25 75 64 58 12 15 iy 10 90 6 il 
14 17 66 62 58 21 24 25 is) 85 10 147 
25 34 59 50 41 20 25 25 17 83 5 23 
15 15 71 74 75 13 11 10 19 81 6 36 
2t 22 55 56 53 25 23 25 18 82 5: 39 
25 29 63 54 45 13 21 26 20 80 11 61 
15.2 | 17.8 | 20.9 | 68.2 | 63.2] 58.7 | 16.6 | 19.0 | 20.4 || 14.4 | 85.6 50 485 
6 8 10 63 50 43 31 42 47 10 90 / 54 
5 =| 9 11 70 56 48 25 35 41 8 92 3 36 
12 8 di 43 38 35 45 54 58 5 95 1 3 
2 2 1 40 35 12 58 63 Joie Uletateersltainiererp lise % 
peer atl (yep Set (eal 34 AE ae aes thtelis Be eae eet cll ator Sl eae eral oemrere 4 
61 62 57 27 20 18 12 18 25 65 35 29 24 
26 30 47 51 50 28 23 20 25 12Z 88 4 18 
8 5 5 26 25 20 66 70 75 15 85 6 21 
30.4 | 33.3 | 32.6 | 44.2 | 35.7 | 29.5 | 25.4 | 31.0 | 37.9 || 36.0 | 64.0 50 167 
50 45 52 30 38 26 20 17 22 60 40 4 8 
24 35 50 31 25 10 45 40 40 35 65 4 11 
60 51 44 27 26 25 13 23 31 63 37 10 4 
70 64 55 15 18 20 15 18 25 75 25. 8 3 
66 68 65 4 2 3 30 30 32 97 3 BD laaeate 
50 50 47 39 35 36 11 15 17 46, 54 3 7 
60 75 86 30 19 9 10 6 5 65 35 2 2 
40 51 69 42 33 15 18 16 16 33 67 6 15 
15 17 20 62 75 70 23 8 10 40 a a rs 6 
30 38 42 50 44 43 20 18 15 29 71 4 6 
44 41 45 36 30 23 20 29 32 42 58 8 15 
46.0 | 48.6 | 53.2 | 23.3} 29.5 | 22.6 | 21.7 | 21.9 | 24.2 || 50.9 49.1 52 77 
34.7 | 37.4 | 41.2 | 45.0 | 41.4 | 35.0 | 20.3 | 21.2 | 23.8 || 37.8 62.2 | 252 |1, 384 
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SHEEP AND WOOL—Continued. 
TABLE 229.—Wool: Estimated production, 1917 and 1918. 


Production Number of fleeces 


(000 omitted). Weight per fleece. | “(090 omitted). 
State. 
1918 | 1917 1918 
Pounds. Pounds. | Pounds. 

WES V5 5 ABR nnn eGe-- sar toner econ 883 833 6.7 6.6 
New Hampshire 192 183 7.0 6.7 
WierMONt of. se oanaeee ee eee 663 597 7.2 7.3 
IMaSsachitSetis: se pate eee aes 119 119 6.0 6.5 
hodelsland......2t cose asec eee 24 | 24 6.0 6.2 
Connocticuts-. testi.cae- de ase a ee 76 75 §.5 5.5 
Now Yorks >. .te¢ <5 3, 830 3,514 7.0 6.8 
New Jersey....------- 88 80 5.5 5.2 
Pennsylvania 4,774 4, 225 6.7 6.5 
Delaware: <.2<.c os a cewincieweurscacceeae 31 31 5.7 5.8 
Mary lazd 2c cttrse.2 ate dei eas eee 773 758 5.8 6.0 
Vareinins pone eee- 1,918 1, 862 4.7 4.6 
Wiest Virginian e-c> sen 2c shee eee ee 2, 830 2, 695 5.2 5.0 
North Carolina 570 553 4.0 3.8 
South Carolina 103 95 4.0 4.0 
478 455 2.9 2.9 
426 355 3.2 2.8 
12, 600 12,000 7.3 7.4 
4,765 4,332 iia 7.0 
4,048 3, 855 8.0 7.9 
Michigan... .ra.2cevamianaeisincis/ tae tte stele = 8, 765 8, 192 7.4 7.4 
Wisconsin 2,850 2, 500 £.6 7.9 
Minnesota, Bc eer 3, 112 2,964 tee 7.8 
Towa...--- vee 4,815 4, 500 7.5 wee 
MissOUDIfer.n sesececeee 5, 532 4,810 7.0 7.0 
1, 560 1,418 7.6 7.4 
4,747 3, 738 7.4 3 
1, 696 1, 600 7.8 7.5 
1, 624 1, 450 7.6 7.6 
3, 058 2, 969 4.9 4.8 
1,954 1,776 4.6 4.2 
labama. . 368 350 3.5 3.3 
Mississippi 619 491 4.0 3.3 
Louisiana.....-..-.- 594 560 3.7 3.6 
11, 250 10, 045 7.0 7.0 
518 450 6.8 6.5 
402 350 4.9 4.5 
23, 342 23, 342 8.2 7.6 
34, 026 30, 380 8.4 so 
9, 261 8, 820 6.2 6.4 
17, 132 18, 422 5.6 = 5.8 
5, 656 5, $31 6.1 6.5 
15, 800 14, 800 77 7.6 
10, 000 9, 000 7.0 7.3 
Tdlalhno 2 Ses < sn een Seen care See 19, 500 17, 500 7.9 7.6 
Washington 5, 504 4813 8.6 8.4 
Oregons aeeeen ease 12, 500 12,000 8.0 8.2 
Calitorniais 5-2 sn.2 ot see ene see 12, 545 12, 180 7.0 7.0 
(Umited! States: ceeaccseeeseneee 257, 921 241, 892 7.0 7.0 

Pulled wooly... c@-en< etwas eee eee 42,000 BO; 000) 4. 286.5 oe acl i cea one see 
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SHEEP AND WOOL—Continued. * 


TABLE 230.—Wool: Wholesale price per pound in Boston, 1913-1918. 


Ohio fine, 
unwashed. 


Kentucky 
quarter blood, 
unwashed. 


Ohio XX, 
washed. 


Ohio half- 
blood comb- 
ing, washed. 


Ohio Delaine, 
washed, 
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Michigan 
fine, un - 
washed, 


.| Cts. 
26.6 
23.9 


25.0 
28.3 


34.0 
34.4 


36.1 
40.9 


30 
333 


353 
38 


Bannan 
Sin ae 
DHOMNoN 


November 
December 


ss 
SAWS 
AND DHS | oOo 


~ 
ie 
o 


SESSSS 


| 


NINN 
NADSON 
Cr or orn 


S 
oi 


SSolSllo| ovooose 


July-Dec .-.| 61 


ARBAAAMH 
ie a ae ae 
coscoco 


| 


ror) 
=~ 
Ni 
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TasBuE 230.—Wool: Wholesale price per pound in Boston, 1913-1918—Continued. 


Fine 


Fine medium 


‘ - Texas Fine fall Pulled Pulled, 
Bett ape tet Z 12 months, Texas A super- B cane 
scares eaontods scoured, scoured, scoured, scoured. 
Date. 
a : 
¥ 5: [ie ke ee : > a 
es ees eee eee me ee ee Oe ee ee 
“ b = > — b = > o = eS o ae 
Sla#/a/83l/H|/< |3/8]/<4 [Ala] 4 |4/8/ 4 |Ale|- 
facie Miao wes etal Bie cued 
ie | cts.| Cts.| Ots.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts, Cts.| Cts.| Cts. Cts.| Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts. 
Jan,-June......--- 55| 67| 59.5| 49] 59| 53.8} 52| 65| 58.4] 45| 50| 47.6] 48) 58| 52.8 43| 54) 47.0 
July-Dec...-.----- 51| 56| 53.9] 46| 50| 48.3| 50| 53) 51.8] 41) 46] 44.4] 42| 52) 48.4| 36] 45] 40.7 
! 
1914. 
Jan =JUne soca sus 51| 63| 57.2| 46| 55] 51.2| 50 62| 55.5] 41| 50] 45.0| 43) 53) 49.3, 36) 43} 40.7 
TWF-Ded. 100s c-0 60| 65| 62.7| 55) 57| 56.0| 55| 62 59.1] 42| 50] 47.2} 50| 55| 51.6, 40| 56) 45.9 
1915. 
Jone dunO.4 so. sone 62| 75| 70.0} 55] 68] 63.8| 56| 75) 67.7| 42| 60] 55.3| 56] 68| 61.5| 57| 74] 62.8 
July2Dec... see. 70| 75| 72.6| 63| 68) 65.0} 65| 70| 67.9] 54| 57| 55.8] 60| 66| 63.6| 55| 65) 61.4 
1916. 

Jan.—June........- 73| 85] 79.8| 65| 75| 71:7| 67| 77| 72.6| 53| 55] 54.5| 63| 68) 66.2| 59| 66] 62.4 
Jdlye Dec, 2.05... 82| 112| 93.0] 75] 87| 78.8| 77 100| 84.9) 55| 78) 60.8) 65] 85) 70.0) 80) 67.5 
1917, id al 
January .........- 110] 120'115.6| 85] 95| 91.4! 100] 105102.5| 75, 78| 76.5| 83| 85| 84.0| 75| 80) 77.5 
February -........ 120| 125/122.5| 92] 105| 98.5] 105| 120 113.0) 75) 82) 79.9| 83| 100| 91.6, 75| 90 82.5 

131. 5] 100| 110/104. 0| 120] 125 122.5] 82| 84 83.0) 100) 105 102.5] 90| 95 92.5 
136.2| 110] 115,111.9| 120] 130126.2| $2) 95] 87.5| 107| 130115.9) 98) 125 111.1 
143. 8] 110] 120,113. 8| 130] 145 137.5] 90) 105] 97.5| 140) 150,145.6| 120) 135 126.9 
165.9] 120| 135|125. 5) 145] 175 160.5] 100) 120|108.5| 145] 150,147-5) 130| 140 133.5 
135.9] 85] 135|107.5| 100] 175.127.0| 75| 120| 88.8} 83| 150/114.5| 75| 140 104.0 
175.4| 135| 150/143. 8) 165| 175 170.6) 115| 120|117.5) 145| 150/147.5| 130| 140 135.0 
178.8| 140| 155 147.5] 165| 170 167.7| 115| 120/117. 5| 145) 150/147. 5| 130| 140 135.0 
180.6] 155| 160|157.5| 165] 170 167.5] 140| 145|142.5| 160) 165 162.5| 140| 143, 141.5 
October... 181.0] 155] 160|157.5| 168] 172 169.8] 140| 145|142.5| 160] 165 162.5| 140) 145142.5 
November.- 181.8| 155| 160,157. 5| 168| 172 170.01 140| 145|142.5| 160] 165 162.5] 145| 150 149.4 
December...--.... 182. 5| 155] 160/157. 5| 168| 172170.0| 145| 150|147.5| 160| 165 162.5] 150) 150 150.0 
185]180.0| 135) 160/153. 6| 165| 175|169.3| 115 150|135.0| 145| 165 157.5| 130| 150 142.2 
i Fa SS Se ES es ae ee = 
190 185.0] 155] 160/157.5| 168) 172|170.0| 145) 155/150. 0, 160| 165/163. 1] 150) 150 150.0 
190 186. 2| 155] 160/157. 5| 168| 172/170. 0| 150| 155/152. 5) 160| 165 162.5| 145, 150 148.8 
185,183. 5| 155] 160/157. 5| 168| 172/170. 0] 140| 155/142. 5| 145] 165,152. 5] 140| 150,145.5 
187 186.0| 155] 160/157. 5] 168) 175/172. 6| 145| 150 147.5) 160] 1651162. 5] 150| 155152.5 
180 180.4] 155] 160/157.5] 172| 175)173.5) 145| 150|147.5| 160| 165 162.5] 145) 150 147.5 
180}180. 0} 155] 160/157. 5| 172| 175,173.5] 145) 150\147.5| 160| 165 162. 5| 145 _— 
Jan.—June...| 180] 190,183. 5] 155} 160|157.5| 168) 175|171.6| 140, 155 147. 9| 145| 165,160.9| 140) 155 148.6 
ISSSs Owed see 175| 175|175.0) 150) 150 150.0, 155, 160,157. 5| 145| 150 147.5 
TTR Es, (I 175| 175)175.0} 150} 150/150. 0] 155| 160 157. 5] 145) 150 147.5 
1801803010, vene Pose 175] 175/175. 0] 150) 150/150.0| 155| 160 157.5] 145| 1501147.5 
185 Tas Olea he ae 175] 175/175. 0] 150) 150,150. 0| 155| 160'157.5| 145| 150 147.5 
150 180-0 Peep 175] 175,175. 0 150) 150\150.0| 155| 160 157.5] 145] 150147.5 
180 180.0|-. -+-| 175] 175)175.0| 150] 150)150.0] 155] 160 157.5] 145| 150 147.5 
Fuly-Dec....| 180] 185 181.7)....|....| +2. 175| 175]175.0} 150 150)150.0| 155| 160.157.5| 145 150 147.5 
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SHEEP AND WOOL—Continued. 
TABLE 231.—Wool: Wholesale price per pound, 1913-1918. 


Boston, Ohio XX Philadelphia, Ohio XX St. Louis, best tub 
washed. washed. washed. 
Date. 
Low. | High. | Average.| Low. | High. | Average.| Low. | High. Average. 
Cents. Cents. Cents. | Cents. Cents. Cents. | Cents. Cents. 

32 29.4 24 nt ee ees 28 37 32.5 

30 26.5 22 2Or Neen wcinclee 28 35 28.7 

29 27.0 22 45 | ek eee ree 28 33 29.6 

31h 29.6 25 ZO Nawierasic Sera 31 33 31.6 

34 32.0 29 34 31.7 31 41 37.6 

324 33. 2 28 334 33.1 40 44 40.6 

35 33. 7 324 37 33.6 42 48 44.3 

47 37.5 34 44 36.9 47 49 47.7 

50 47.2 46 47 46.5 48 49 48.5 

55 52. 6 48 55 51.1 43 49 48.5 

55 54. 0 53 55 54.0 48 54 50.0 

57 55. 4 53 56 54.5 52 57 53. 4 

58 56. 9 56 57 56. 5 55 72 64.6 

68 64. 1 58 68 62. 2 72 75 73.8 

68 55. 0 46 68 54.1 48 75 56.5 

70 68. 6 65 70 67.9 75 80 76.7 

77 73. 6 68 77 71.9 80 80 80.0 

77 76. 0 75 77 76.0 80 83 80.1 

80 78. 8 75 80 77.5 83 85 83.7 

77 76. 5 75 80 76. 8 83 85 83.6 

| 76.5 75 fel 76. 0 8 85 84.0 

80 75.0 65 80 74.4 735 85 81.4 

77 85 84.0 

77 85 84.0 

77 85 84.0 

77 85 84.0 

78 90 90. 0 

78 90 90. 0 

78 90 86. 0 

77 91 ab : 

gus 78 91 é 

September....-......-- 78 73 91 91.0 
Octoperce= ses = === 77 Kd 91 91.0 
INovember.<.--2 =. --. - 78 78 91 91.0 
December... .-.---...-- 78 78 91 91.0 
Tuly-Dee....--.-- 77 78 91 90.9 
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[‘‘ Wool” in this table includes: Washed, unwashed, aiodesiate 
(total weight of wool and skins taken); and al 
ofwool. Tho following items have been considered i 
dyed wool; flocks, goatskins with hair on, mill waste, noils, and tops. 
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SHEEP AND WOOL—Continued. 
TABLE 232.—Wool: International trade, calendar years 1909-1917. 


all other anima 


and pulled wool; slipe, sheep’s wool on skins 
fibers included in United States classification 
as not within this classification: Corded, combed, and 
See ‘‘ General note,’”’ Table 196.] 


EXPORTS. 
[000 omitted.] 
Average 1916 1917 Average 1916 1917 
Country. 1909-1913. | (prelim.) | (prelim.) Country. 1909-1913. | (prelim.) | (preli:n. 
Te Pounds. | Pounds. | Pounds nis Pounds. 

RNS OL It coe Saas Se aiees 192 87 ihe eee eens | eee ae Netherlands....-.--| _ 26,362 

Argentinas. --..---- $28,204 | > 259) 387) [o- aoe oer New Zealand....---| 194,801 

Aqastralla eae =e <r 676,679 | 406, 287 |---------- POIs gore eee 10, 023 

Belsium=2--.--4- 1965440) | eae alam ae Lav ee one eee 9, 333 

British India... ---- 56; 406 eoeaeeoee hae Russia...---------- 32, 406 

British South Africa! 164,644 | 153,772 | 121,348 || Spain...-...--.--- 505 

(Chile eS vet sae ae Ps Pan Pes eee hekee sees United Kingdom..-| 42,027 

Ching Pest Sees 42,684 | 44,980 51, 564 || Uruguay.....-.---- 9, 178 

YPANCO 2-1 em ead 84, 973 D7) B SY (el Peper See Other countries....} 67, 233 

Germany.....------ 42,817 |..--------|---------- Total. 8-8 D180, 200 |: . 2. ae ee 
IMPORTS 

Into— Into— 

Austria-Hungary. 2406 163,942) 2. oe Soaps no. eee Russia. ss. 83 2:2 

BOSS ses 3002367 ees aes ee Sweden. .-..--.-..- 

British India... ---- VA 71 eee Oe) See eros Switzerland.....--. 

Canada =. Seas 25 7, 794 19,918 11,741 || United Kingdom... 

iramcel. +t fem-==5 GOL 628.72, S144 eo ee United States....-- 

Germany----2eee~ 5- ART O88 iil rae aa | eran aot Other countries. . -- 

Spam snese eee ae Tineprstl | Seay) |e eee ————— 
Netherlands. ...-.-- 31, 991 12608) e=eee eae Notalsescess. 412,458,820 lant Ses eee eee 
SWINE. 


TABLE 233.—Swine: Number and value on farms in the United States, 1867-1919. 
Norr.—Figures in italics are census returns; figures in roman are estimates of the Department of Agri- 


culture. 


Estimates of members are obtained by applying estimated percentages of increase or decrease to 


the published numbers of the preceding year, except that a revised base is used for applying percentage 
It should also be observed that the census of 1910, 
giving numbers as of Apr. 15, is not strictly comparable with former censuses, which related to numbers 


estimates whenever 


niew census data are available. 


June 1, 
Price Per! Farm value Price per | Farm valu 
Jan. 1— Number hea Tea Jan. 1— Number. head J i ss 
Jan, 1. 2 Jan. 1. ete 
| fs SC aE 
1S6G3..03 24, 694, 000 $4.03 | $99, 637,000 || 1893....-..... 46, 095, 000 $6.41 | $295, 426, 000 
LS6gaa seas 24} 317, 000 3.29 |. 79,976,000 || 1894.........- ” 206, 000 5.98 | 270,385,000 
eae ear 23) 316, 000 4.65 | 108,431,000 || 1895.........- 44, 166, 000 4.97 | 219) 501, 000 
1870 ns c5. eee 26,751, 000 5.80 | 155,108,000 || 1896......-._. 42, 843, 000 4.35 | 186, 530, 000 
1870, census, 1897 } 4.10 | 166, 273, 000 
June 1..... ET he LY MOTEL) | eal a I kg is et 4.39 | 174, 351,000 
ii eon eee 2 * 458, 000 5.61 4.40 | 170,110; Q00 
10728-2..tae 31, 796, 000 4.01 5.00 | 185,472, 000 
Lye ee oral 32, 632. 000 3.67 
hye Rega eee 30, 861, 000 3..98°|. 192; 605; 000:\| «Jaume 1.5.22], 68: 808.0215. . 2 a eee 
TOTO STA AA 28, 062, 000 4.80 6.20 | 353, 012, 000 
ASTOR Eee oe 25, 727, 000 6.00 7.03 | 342° 1217000 
ISU ee 28) 077, 000 5.66 7.78 | 364,974, 000 
IST eases ae 32) 262, 000 4.85 6.15 | 289° 225° 000 
1Q7O Re thea 34,766, 000 3.18 5.99 | 283° 255; 000 
ifs Nog cemeeene 34, 034, 000 4.28 6.18 | 321, 803,000 
1880, census, 7.62 | 417,791, 000 
Junei..... #7? 681, 700 |ecwes. eee 6.05 | 339° 030, 000 
BSI es 36, 248, 000 5 oy 6.55 | 3547794, 000 
5 9.17 | 533,309, 000 
5.02 9.37 | 615, 170,000 
4.26 8.00 | 523,328; 000 
4. 48 9.86 | 603; 109. 000 
4.98 10.40 | 612) 951; 000 
5.79 9.87 | 637,479, 000 
4.72 = 40 569, 573, 000 
: 2, 898, 000 
ere ea Ag £5 on) nae 4.15 | 210, 194, 000 |] 1919 75, 587 16. 54 [1 387, 261, 000 
QE hetaraie ore arete |, 625, ‘ ees OOO LOT OSS Sassen iate i 
TWAS none 52, 398, 000 4.60 | 241,031, 000 SE eae 


1 Estimates of numbers revised, based on census data. 
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TABLE 234.—Swine; Number and value on farms Jan. 1, 1918 and 1919, by States. 


State. 


New Hampshire 
Mer ON fF aaee <n ea tec aes ae odee eRe 


NeW AY OKs Seba a eee es eons ee 
BNOW WOUSOW we! (bole csee ae cee. Sues ce 
POnNS by ata oe 5 Se os oe on oncwcie cee 
Dela wares. .coha.nassacsstaseusedeusee 


Mar viand 2a 0 on iee oe wee each ease 
Varneiniias ee oi ee Bes soe oie nena 
WiesipWATCINIa 2 cans necge ann octane 
BNOEtoACaroling lst 5.02 .seacuseeecne 
DOULA aroling 292. wae eee ck eee eaces 


Michigan 


INOEURNDAKOAY 220-35. fee ee conto de 
SOmbH AD AKOtad: costcssesccceccssce ee na. 


Mississippi 
Louisiana. ...-.- 


WWW VOIDS Bee laos Jace on bee selstasces 
GOhOrAdGoes pst ceees 5 see wenecwessea 


RGahous. <Aoet nt se hoses dee ose 
WY Achim et OIe ee ace oe see eee eee meee a 
Oregint Beer. peas cien oe tn ctewioms ae5 me 
(@a itor vets ee oer wists aia o ere leleloioeelst sa) ar9 


United Statest.2e. yess. tocesiese sd 


Number (thou- 


sands) Jan. 1— 


Average price per 
head, Jan. 1— 


Farm value (thou- 
sands ofdollars) Jan, 1— 


1919 1918 1919 1919 1918 
110 100} $24.00 2, 640 2, 300 
66 56 25. 00 1, 650 1, 400 
125 118 23.00 2, 875 2, 620 
147 113 26. 00 3, 822 2,599 
14 16 28. 00 392 400 
83 64 27.00 2,241 1, 664 
814 TT5 26. 00 21, 164 18, 290 
209 174 30. 30 6, 333 4, 559 
1, 420 1, 291 26. 00 36, 920 28, 789 
71 64 19. 50 1,384 1, 088 
434 388 21.00 9, 114 6, 208 
1,134 1,042 18. 00 20, 412 14, 484 
439 422 18. 50 8, 122 6, 752 
1,546 1, 400 21. 00 32) 466 23, 940 
1,056 960 21. 00 22; 176 14, 880 
3, 043 2, 766 17. 50 58, 252 40, 107 
1,512 1,375 13. 00 19, 656 14,575 
4,266 3,878 21. 80 92, 999 79, 499 
4, 668 4168 23. 30 108, 764 84, 194 
5, 724 5,111 25. 00 143, 100 112, 442 
1,355 1,278 23. 60 31, 978 25, 304 
2, 181 2,019 26. 50 57,796 45, 024 
2, 784 2, 400 28. 50 79, 344 56, 400 
10,925 | 10,307 27. 50 300, 438 249, 429 
4,943 4, 494 18. 50 91, 446 83, 139 
456 507 24.70 11, 263 10, 546 
1, 654 1, 504 27. 50 45, 485 35, 344 
4, 250 4, 250 26. 50 112, 625 103, 700 
2, 381 2, 560 21. 50 51, 192 53, 760 
1,768 1, 637 16. 00 28, 288 23,736 
1, 965 1, 634 16, 50 32, 422 24, 510 
2, 223 2, 128 17. 00 37, 791 30, 856 
2, 282 1, 902 16. 00 36, 512 28, 530 
1,599 1, 568 15. 20 24, 305 21, 325 
2, 320 2,900 17.00 39, 440 40, 890 
1,036 1,219 16. 70 17,301 20, 723 
1,725 1, 643 13. 00 22, 425 22) 180 
200 215 22. 00 4, 400 4,408 
63 55 21. 50 1,354 1,128 
406 387 22. 00 8, 932 7, 740 
93 86 19. 00 1,767 1,350 
5S 64 18. 00 1,044 1, 152 
123 102 20. 20 2; 485 2,040 
40 37 18. 00 720 703 
208 219 19. 60 4,077 4, 161 
317 283 22.00 6, 974 5, 660 
348 325 19. 10 6, 647 5, 688 
1, 003 974 18. 00 18,054 17, 045 
75,587 | 70,978 22. 04 19.54 | 1,665,987 | 1,387,261 
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SWINE—Continued. 
Tasur 235,—Hogs (live): Wholesale price per 100 pounds, 1913-1918. 


Cincinnati. St. Louis. Chicago. 
Kansas City. Omaha. 
Packing, fair | Mixed pack- Mixed and 
to good. | ers. packers. 
Date. 
: Z ' 5 ‘Wene 
g g g & g 
a a} S | sg ad S a Fl > a| & 
ele sheleceall BE pies | came Ib cell Sole emltnn a IIe c et Sealine 
io} = > o} = > ° = > ° = > ° = > 
Bl eet 43 ME | dt RS NE =< eee Be tn) eg 
1913. Dols.|Dols.|Dols.| Dols.|Dols.| Dols.|Dols.| Dols.|Dols.| Dols.| Dols.| Dols.| Dols.| Dots.| Dols. 
Jan =U s camp ese sess 7. 45|10.00| 8. 64| 7.20] 9.50] 8.44} 6.95] 9.60} 8.31! 6.95} 9.25)..--- 6. 70} 9.05) 8.1 
July—Dee 7. 60| 9.60| 8.58] 7.25] 9.50) 8.46] 7.15) 9.65) 8.20) 7. 20) 9.25)..-.. + 34 9.15) 7.96 
8.73 8.20 
9. 35) 7.89 
Jan.-June. - es ae: 6.50] 8.00] 7.35} 6.00] 7.97] 7.25] 6.15] 7.95] 7.01, 6.35) 7.90) 7.07} 6.00) 7.95) 6.93 
8.70) 7.41] 6.15) 8.75} 7.36) 5.80) 8.95] 7.07, 6.00) 8.65) 7.19 4.00) 8.95) 6.79 
10. 25) 8. 84] 6.00/10. 25) 9.01) 6.45.10. 30 = 6. 25}10. 05) 8. 84) 6.00) 9.90) 8.65 
11. 40/10. 06) 8. 90/11. 50)10. 17) 8. 50/11. 60) 9.94) 7. 75)11.00) 9.71) 8 sia Ss 10) 9.74 
——-| =) ——— an — —— 
0/11. 35/11. 01} 9. 90/12. 00|10. 92) 9. 75/12. 00)10. 82° 9. 80)11. 80/10. 62} 9. 40 11. 55/10. 49 
12. 75}12. 44/11. 75/13. 70)12. 43)11. 25/13. 55/12. 36 11. 40|13. 25/12. 17)11. 00/13. 30/12. 02 
15. 25)14. 54/10. 30/15. 50/14. 57/12. 85/15. 50/14. 57 12. 75)15. 15/14. 41/12. 85, 15, 05,14. 20 
16. 10)15. 66/14. 65/16. 40)15. 76/14. 65|16. 45/15. 63:14. 50/16. 30\15. 48) 14. 45/16. 20/15. 30 
16, 25/15. 84/15. 25/16. 55/15. 99/15. 00)16. 60/15. 80 14. 50/16. 45/15. 60/14. 40/16. 00/15. 31 
15. 75)15. 54/14. 85/16. 05)15. 68/14. 15)16. 15/15. 39 14. 50)15. 95)15. 30)14. 40/15. 75|15. 12 
16, 25]14. 17} 9. 90)16. 55/14. 23) 9. 75|16. 60\14. 10| 9. 80)16. 45)13. 93] 9. 40/16. 20)13. 74 
. 40/15. 65)15. 52/15. 00/16. 12/15. 59/14. 00/16. 30/15. 10 14. 50)16. 60) 15. 21)14. 00/15. 65)14. 92 
AOS. Jc neces snes ees 16. 00|19. 00}17. 19/15. 50/19. 80|17. 58/14. 50/20. 00/16. 88 14. 50/19. 35/16. 87|14. 50/19. 60/16. 82 
September......--.--.- 18. 00/18. 75}18. 32}16. 00)19. 35/18. 45) 16. 50/19. 70)18. 04 17. 00)19. 50|18. 26/16. 25/19. 45)18. 06 
October’. sssnn 222 '- -|15. 40/19. 15}17. 60/15. 50/19. 75|17. 88)14. 25/19. 65/17. 00 15. 00/19. 65/17. 39/15. 30/19. 50/17. 36 
iNovem her aes Ee 5... < 15. 50)17. 2516. 58)16. 25/18, 00|17. 43/15. 75)18. 10)16. 95,14. 75|17. 85/16. 64/16. 20)17. 90)17. 24 
December. ..2-..-.-... 16. 25)17. 40)16. 76}15. 85)17. 80)17, 01/15. 40/17. 75)16. 68 15. 00)17. 70)16. 33)15. 75)17. 45)16. 72 
July-Dec.-...... 15. 40/19. 1517. 00}15. 00/19. 80)17. 32)14. 00/20. 0016. 78 14. 50)19. 65) 16. 78) 14. 00/19. 60/16. 85 
1918 | oe. rane 
JanMar'y.. 2s ses sees 16, 25}17. 25/16. 60)15. 25) 16. 95) 15. 68/15. 00/16. 95/16. 25 15. 00)16. 95)16. 04/15. 25/16. 65/16. 04 
Webruary ease cena <n) 16, 25/17. 65/16. 85}14. 00/17. 65)16. 16/15. 75)17. 55/16. 57 15. 00/17. 75)16. 12)15. 00/17. 30|16. 20 
March 18. 25/17. 88/16. 25/18. 20)17. 34/16. 15)18. 10)17. 35 15. 85/17. 60/16. 77/15. 70,17. 35)16. 66 
April. 18. 00/17. 99)15. 00/18. 00)17. 38/16. 95)18. 00/17. 61 16. 60)17. 65)17. 18)16. 00)17. 45)16. 88 
May. - -|17. 00)17. 90)17. 49/16. 00|18. 00|16. 90/16. 30)18. 25!17. 50 16. 15)17. 70/17. 09/16. 10)17. 50)16. 90 
JUNO RR ec secs cteee . 25)16. 75)16. 52)16. 10/17. 00/16. 38/15, 25/17. 20/16. 65 16. 00/17. 00 16. 46/15. 85)16. 80/16. 39 
Jan.—June.....-. 16. 25/18. 25)17. 2214. 00/18. 20/16. 64/15. 00}18. 25/16. 99 15. 00/17. 75/16. 61/15. 00/17. 50/16. 51 
AY S <s ae onto Nee . 65|18. 75|17. 61]16. 35|19. 30/17. 88)16. 25/19. 30/17. 61 16. 30:19. 00/17. 55/16. 10/18. 8517. 42 
August . 75} 19. 85)19. 34)18. 50/20. 00/19. 54/17. 10}19. 25/18, 44 17. 65/20. 15/19. 07/17. 90}19. 65,18. 65 
September. - <Saa.sces\e 19. 75|20. 25|19. 98}18. 90/20. 75|19. 99/18. 35/20. 40/19. 24 19. 00/20. 65/19. 76,18. 25/20. 40,19. 45 
October’. tssteen scene 16. 00)19. 60)17. 66)16. 75)19. 75/18. 02)14. 00/19. 25)17. 24 14. 50/19. 75)17. 65,15. 25/19. 40)17. 47 
Novenbersc2 eee aes 14. 50/17. 75|16. 79/16. 75/18. 50|17. 74/16. 50/18. 40/17. 19 17. 00/18. 25/17. 43/16. 25/18. 15/17. 21 
December: .c.cscseeccsee 14. 50/17. 40/15. 99)14. 00/18. 20/17. 17/15. 60/17. 80/17. 04 17. 00/17. 75/17. 26 16. 00|17. 70/17. 04 
July-Dec........ 14. 50/20. 25/17. 90! 14. 00/20. 75/18, 39,14. Si ma 40/17, bbs 50 20. 65 18. 12.15. 25/20. 40/17. 87 
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Taste 236.—Hogs: Farm price per 100 pounds, 1910-1918. 


Date. 1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 1913 1912 1911 1910 
peers araiara rarest ae ctoratatei ns | $15.26 | $9.16 | $6.32] $6.57 | $7.45] $6.77] $5.74 7.44 | $7.76 
IAGO) PSS Seaeeieies 15.03 | 10.33 7.07 6.34 7.75 ted, 5.79 sr 04 7.87 
Ueto ase ee | 15.58 | 12.32 7.86 6. 33 7.80 7.62 5.94 6.74 8. 93 
De Eecict rte gh Beet ee | 15.76] 13.61 8. 21 6. 48 7.80 7.94 6.78 6.17 9. 26 
eek ore 15.84 | 13.72 8. 37 6.77 7.60 7.45 6.79 5.72 8.59 
Line nee 15.37 | 18.50 8.21 6. 80 7.43 7.61 6.65 5. 66 8. 46 
SR SoS ary bs tees bere ee 15.58 | 13.35 8. 40 6. 84 7.72 7.81 6. 64 5. 92 8.15 
Sige Shae 5 See A eee 16.89 | 14.24 8. 61 6. 61 8.11 LES) odd 6. 54 7.78 
Sette ay Fee See eee ee 17.50 | 15.69 9. 22 6.79 8.11 7.68 7.47 6.53 8,27 
K Setsesashe eng ue Mee | 16.50] 16.15 8. 67 7.18 7.43 7.60 7.70 6.09 8. 08 
eee sae Se EOE ee Sa | 15.92] 15.31 8.74 6.35 7.00 7.33 7.05 5.86} 7.61 
D: Akg atas Head en i aes 15.82 | 15.73 8. 76 6.02 6. 67 7.16 6. 89 5.72 | 7.16 


THE FEDERAL MEAT INSPECTION. 


_ Some of the principal facts connected with the Federal meat inspection as admin- 
istered by the Bureau of Animal Industry are shown in the following tables. The 
figures cover the annual totals beginning with the fiscal year 1907, which was the 
first year of operations under the meat-inspection law now in force. The data given 
comprise the number of establishments at which inspection is conducted; the num- 
ber of animals of each species inspected at slaughter; the number of each species 
condemned, both wholly and in part, and the percentage condemned of each species 
and of all animals; the quantity of meat products prepared or processed under Federal 
supervision, and the quantity and percentage of the latter condemned. 

urther details of the Federal meat inspection are published each year in the Annual 
Report of the Chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry. iN 


TABLE 237.—Number of establishments inspected and total number of animals slaughtered 
under Federal inspection annually, 1907 to 1918. Fiske 


- Estab- AN 
Year ending June 30—|_lish- Cattle. Calves. Swine. Sheep. Goats. animate. 

ments. si 
1h ee ee ee 708 | 7,621,717 | 1,763,574 | 31,815, 900 9, 681, 876 52,149 | 50, 935, 216 
5 ee 787 | 7,116,275 | 1,995,487 | 35,113,077 9, 702, 545 45,953 | 53,973,337 
WOOD Ko Se eka el ais) aie 876 | 7,325,337 | 2,046,711 | 35,427,931 | 10, 802, 903 69,193 | 55,672,075 
DOIG terete es oe aos See 919 | 7,962,189 | 2,295,099 | 27,656,021 | 11,149,937} 115,811 | 49,179,057 
yh ee ee 936 | 7,781,030 | 2,219,908 | 29,916,363 | 13,005, 502 54,145 | 52,976, 948 
NOR Ee ses eseas 940 | 7,532,005 | 2,242,929 | 34,966,378 | 14, 208,724 63,983 | 59,014,019 
UL ee ee 910 | 7,155,816 | 2,098,484 | 32,287,538 | 14,724,465 56,556 | 56,322, 859 
ph ee ES ee ee 893 | 6,724,117} 1,814,904 | 33,289,705 | 14,958,834 | 121,827 | 56,909,387 
Wig aed. taudeweee -s - 896 | 6,964,402 | 1,735,902 | 36,247,958] 12,909,089 | 165,533 | 58, 022, 884 
UAL =o a ee are 875 7, 404, 288 2, 048, 022 40, 482, 799 11, 985, 926 180, 356 62,101, 391 
OS ee 833 | 9,299,489 | 2,679,745 | 40,210,847 | 11,343,418 | 174,649 | 68, 708, 148 
91S... kab 6s see sets 884 | 10,938,287 | 3,323,077 | 35,449, 247 8,769,498 | 149,503 | 58,629, 612 


TABLE 238.—Condemnations of animals at slaughter, 1907-1918. 


Cattle. Calves. Swine. 
Year ending June 30— ; ite a 
| Whole. | Part. | saan 1 | Whole.| Part. | (anti | Whole. Part. | centa 

iI O(a. OR AS oe Bee 27,933 93,174 1.58 | 6,414 245 0.38 | 105,879 | 436, 161 1.70 
OOS eae ara after a agen aye eye <7 33, 216 67, 482 1.41] 5,854 396 -31 | 127,933 | 636,589 2.18 
LOOT Mote cons 35,103 | 99,739] 1.84] 8,213 409 .42| 86,912 | 799,300 2.50 
01 OE See ee ae 42,426 | 122,167] 2.07 | 7,524 500 .35 | 52,439 | 726,829 2. 82 
{NCU Spy Seer Late 39,402 | 123,969 2.10} 7,654 781 38 59,477 | 877,528 3.13 
MRA we ae ae Se eee 50,363 | 134,783 2.46 | 8,927} 1,212 -45 | 129,002 | 323,992 1.30 
PCr eee Poe enee 50,775 | 130,139] 2.53 | 9,216) 1,377 .50 | 173,937 | 373,993 1.70 
OTe ee Meee oe 48,356 | 138,085] 2.77] 6,696] 1,234 44 | 204,942 | 422, 275 1.88 
TIO espn eseerenne ee 52,496 | 178,409] 3.32] 5,941] 1,750 44] 213,905 | 464, 217 1.87 
OMAR E Sim eeiaddcc=deee 57,579 | 188,915 3.33 | 6,681 | 1,988" .42 | 195,107 | 546, 290 1.83 
LE elacorisetoonpencae 78,706 | 249, 637 3.53 | 10,112 | 2,927 -49 | 158,480 | 528, 288 1,71 
LORS ameter se Ans, -1 68,156 | 178,940 2.26 | 8,109} 2,308 .31 |} 113,079 | 347,006 1.30 
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TaBLE 238.—Condemnation. of animals-for slaughter, 1907-1918—Continued. 


Sheep. Goats. All animals. 
Year ending June 30— 
, Per 
Whole.| Part. | 2°, | whole.| Part. | 207, | Whole. | Part. | conta 
4 

9,524 296 0.10 42 te awaese 0. 08 149,792 | 529,876 1.33 

; 198 09 33 1 .07 | 175,126 | 704,666 1.63 
10,747 179 -10 82 1 .12| 141,057 | 899, 628 1.87 
11,127] 24,714 .32 226 1 19} 113,742 | 874,211 2.01 
10, 789 7,394 14 61 fer ae. = 2 .11 | 117,383 |1, 009, 672 2.13 
15, 402 3, 871 13 84 1 513 | 203,778 463, 859 1.13 
16, 657 939 aaege 76 4 .14 250,661 | 506, 449 1.34 

, 563 1, 564 15 746 8 .62 | 281,303 | 563,166 1.48 

17, 611 298 .14 653 14 | -40 | 290,606 | 644, 688 1.61 
15, 057 1,007 .13 663 161| .46| 275,087 |. 738,361 1.63 

16, 749 437 ,15 | 1,349 42 | -80 | 265,396 | 781,331 1. 64 
12,564 227 o15 | 419 df -28 | 202,327 | 528,482 1.25 


1 Includes both whole and parts. It should be understood that the parts here recorded are primal parts; 
a much larger number of less important parts, especially in swine, are condemned in addition. 


TABLE 239.—Quantity of meat and meat food products prepared, and quantity and per- 
centage condemned, under Federal supervision annually, 1907 to 1918. 


Per- Per- 
Year ending} Prepared or Con- centage || Yearending| Prepared or Con- centage 
June 30— processed. demned. con- June 30— processed. demned con- 
demned.|| demned. 
2 Pounds. Pounds. |Per cent. Pounds. Pounds. |Per cent. 
OO essai sake 4, 464, 213,208 | 14,874,587 O33 |) 1913 25.5. 2- 7,094, 809,809 | 18,851,930 0. 27 
OOS teccepene 5, 958, 298, 364 | 43,344, 206 713i |e1914 552225 7, 033,295,975 | 19,135,469 az 
TOURS LER Se 6, 791,437,032 | 24,679, 754 ob hy 2915 sJlsacas 7, 533,070,002 | 18,780,122 . 25 
BOLO 2S det ta 6, 223, 964,593 | 19,031, 808 SR NM FO1G 8 gc ct 7,474, 242,192 | 17,897,367 - 24 
COM eene 6, 934, 233, 214 | 21,073,577 2 Mr LOLS apa omit 7, 663, 633, 957 19, 857, 270 - 26 
DOL 2 oeecatne 7, 279, 558, 956 18, 096, 587 2 825) \\) 193 852525.28 7,905, 184,924 | 17,543,184 22 
i * 


The principal items in Table 239, in the order of magnitude, are: Cured pork, lard, 
lard substitute, sausage, and oleo products. The list includes a large number of 
less important items. 

It should be understood that the above products are entirely separate and additional 
to the carcass inspection at time of slaughter. They are, in fact, reinspections of such 
portions of the carcass as have subsequently undergone some process of manufacture. 


TABLE 240.—Quantity of meat and meat food products imported, and quantity and per- 
centage condemned or refused entry, 1914 to 1918. 


Percentage 
ae c Total Con- Refused ag 
Year ending June 30— imported. demned. entry. pore 
Pounds. Pounds. Pounds Per cent. 
1914 (9 months) 197, 389, 348 ODL 800 Ake names 4 28 
1915 wie te EE oc ona eee 245, 023, 437 2,020, 291 70, 454 .85 
1916 {AEG SUSS Saar Sse: Gases 110, 514, 476 298, 276 113, 907 37 
1917 silcais 5 «tan a Bec 29, 138, 996 382, 160 14,611 1. 36 
THs oe Seana Miata He Hind ey 59, 025, 484 989, 916 414, 452 2.38 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS.! 
TaBLE 241.—Agricultural imports of the United States during the 8 years ending 
June 30, 1918. 


[Compiled from reports of the foreign commerce and navigation of the United States, U. 8. Department 
of Commerce.] 


Year ending June 30— 


Article imported. 1916 ‘ 1917 1918 (preliminary). 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value, Quantity. Value. 
ee 
ANIMAL MATTER, 
animals, live: 
Cattle— 
For bese te ere : 
MUNIDEPS. S22... ek 439, 185 |$15, 187, 593 374, 826 |$13, 021, 259 293,719 | $17, 852, 176 
Horses— x 
For breeding purposes, 
HUM HO ssa sek 1, 536 $659, 022 2,684} 1,056, 033 879 706, 744 
Other... ... number? 14, 020 959, 223 9, 900 832, 270 4,220 480, 699 
Total horses. ...do---- 15,556 | 1, 618, 245 12,584 | 1, 888, 303 5, 099° 4, 187, 443 
Sheep— 
For breeding PETES, 
gre ber? eo. Saft es- 24 235, 659 917, 502 160, 422 * 856, 645 177, 681 1, 979, 746 
Bae ore penn: 4, 626 oe _ 5, 669 113, 457 12, 696 324, 182 
other, including fowls.|...........-- SMO os a claws a2 23, 1OS"BH ORE .eee a3 614, 831 
Total live animals... .|...-........- 18 A640 S070 |=. Seep 16;(602/ 850) eves aw eee 21, 958, 378 
Beeswax....-.---- pounds..| 2, 146, 380 594,209 | 2, 685, 982 894,318 | 1, 826, 618 632) 356 
Dairy products: 
Buiter: 2 I -ssesShe- do. 712, 998 212, 370 523, 573 192, 767 1, 805, 925 619, 303 
Cheese sets. sastec 5 do. 30, 087,999 | 7,058,420 | 14,481,514 | 4,465,633 | 9,839,305 | 4,089, 027 
Creates 0 ie ot gallons 1,193,745 | 1,042,775 743, 819 666, 267 711, 502 675, 012 
it ee © I ed ieee Si ake ee ons ies ayer) eee, See ed 1748, 440 ees a 2,997, 051 
Total dairy products.|.........-.--- GS B2R GIS Iho escns ae ¥ (07s 118), onan cce. see 8, 380, 393 
Bors sale eh cet dozen 732, 566 110, 638 | 1, 110, 322 268,286 | 1,619, 069 483, 636 
Bee) yolks or frozen eggs, 
POURGS SoS iia aoa 6,021, 672 921,502 | 10,317,774 | 1,732,948 | 14, 597, 503 4, 057, 417 
Feathers and downs, crude: 
OStri chive Seed gatoct at sso Peet 2: 105, 407) | aes eee 534) 921 le henes cos. 746, 709 
Ofer. 3... eee eee ee SE Lo 525; Gotti Wee: ae C3) l(a eee! 1, 212, 471 
Fibers, animal: 
Silk— 
Cocoons....-.--pounds. - 197, 073 142, 743 62, 056 54, 995 251, 447 319, 349 
Raw, or as reeled from 
the cocoon..pounds-.|} 33,070, 902 |119, 484,223 | 33, 868, 885 }156,085, 649 | 34,447,575 | 180, 906, 287 
‘ir ae aaa do..-.| 8,657,322 | 4,706,689 | 6,420,482 | 4/431,164 | 8,583,344 | 7, 229° 176 
Total silk....-- do. 41, 925, 297 |124, 333,655 | 40,351, 493 160, 571, 808 | 43, 282,366 | 188, 454, 812 
Wool, and hair of the 
camel, goat, alpaca, 
and like animals— 
Class 1, clothing, 
poOUMdS ao. se 2b. 403, 121,585 |112,145,657 | 279,481,501 |101, 502,941 | 303,868,940 | 165,026,343 
Class 2, combing, 63 
pounds WiMax eae mnie | 13,292,160 | 3,916,708 17,055,953 | 6,723,737 | 13,953,957 8, 583,978 
ciiss3, carpet pounds. .| 109,268,999 | 23,955,236 | 67,672,671 | 19,814,386 | 58,994,662 | 23, 867, 365 
Hair of the Angora goat, As 
alpaca, etc..pounds..| 9,145,278 | 2,403,133) 8, 162,093 | 3,096,106 | 2,312,375 | 1,068, 225 
Total wool....do...| 534,828,022 |142, 420,734 | 372,372, 218 |131, 137,170 | 379,129,934 | 198,545, 911 
Total animal fibers [ 
POURS Sac ence-cer 4 576, 753,319 |266, 754,389 | 412,723,641 |291, 708,978 | 422,412,300 387, 000, 723 
i 


1 Forest products come withun the scope of the Department of Agriculture and are therefore included 
in alphabetical order in these tables. 
m3 Including all imported free of duty. 
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Tasie 241.—Agricultural imports of the United States during the 3 years ending 
June 30, 1918—Continued. 


Year ending June 30— 
_ 
Article imported. 1916 1917 1918 (preliminary). 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
ANIMAL MATTER—contd. 
Golatinivesccsssee- pounds.-| 1,600,235] $501,509] 1,114,667} $359,076 365, 586 $133, 057 
Glue and glue size....do...| 3, 008, 485 217,033 | 6, 265, 597 928,000} 2, 048, 543 348 , 241 
LE OUGY 2 toe teoa ore gallons... 221, 224 97,461 427, 650 289, 317 590, 777 843, 696 
Packing-house products: 
Blood, dried'#2522--=222-- 196,600! |= fans enaee == 380F45nN cae aeaee 462, 703 
Bones, Cleaned .2 see ace | Neat oe sect ants cocm sass ae cetera araie «ate a alee ce ate ate ea ar tetera ee 
Bones, hoofs, and horns. - BB 242 Ne aise eee OST, B44 Has asa hosesass 1, 374, 646 
Bristles— ‘ 
Crude, unsorted, 
PONS =e se ele 86, 374 14, 990 129, 460 52, 536 33, 483 79,131 
Sorted, bunched, or { J 
prepared..... pounds.| 3,850,087} 3,612,052 4,026,539 | 4,381,411 3, 936, 667 4, 894, 046 
Total bristles...do---| 3,936,461 | 3,627,042] 4,155,999 | 4,433,947] 3,970,150| 4,973,177 
pe ote BOB cone cosousI0S8) BSR crn sora G305655" Nee ae seams B61 OTS | esase eee 3, 161, 233 
air— 
Horse..-.----- pounds.-| 6,198,938 | 2,071, 429 6, 337, 754 | 2,224,576 3, 955, 109 1, 284, 174 
Other animal....do-.--) 9, 692, 037 988,342 | 6, 771, 033 818,298] 4,028, 839 550, 306 
Hide cuttings and other 
glue stock.....pounds.. (@) 972,106 | 33,639,707] 1,452,273 | 21,710,205 936, 393 
Hides and skins, other 
“than furs— 
Buffalo hides, dry, 
— seeeceeecee---| 13,008,888 | 2, 463,270 | 27,095,228 | 6,125,219 | 10,497,860 | 2,808,995 
fskins— 

ae Seer pou --| 26,913,217 | 7,835,605 | 33,936,381 | 11, 062, 856 8, 893, 766 3, 699, 479 
Tr or pickled, ‘ 

wee canes Be (aoe st cate 87, 222,276 | 9,071,349 | 12,399,814 | 4,530,193 4, 267, 549 1, 577, 122 

e hides— : ’ 
i aa to ae --| 153, 339, 079 | 37, 453, 897 | 161, 236, 620 | 48,714,500] 76,655,271 | 23, 929, 479 

Tr ’ 
oa ie ecicenteceawre 280, 838, 692 | 50, 596, 221 | 225, 363, 408 | 51, 236,153 | 190,844,499 | 43, 820, 645 
Dry... see Loe -| 85,505,514 | 25, 198,246 | 92, 425,345 | 51,777,399] 56,735,829 | 29, 741, 959 
ounds:...-- fs oe ate | 15,151,507 | 2,207,658 | 13,214,962 | 3,642,410] 10,197,108] 1, 980, 466 
_ Horse and ass skins— 

1B} we emer pounds..| 6,779,725 | 1,236,440 | 12,185,138 | 3, 731, 858 2, 698, 857 637, 286 

Green or pickled, 
poundss.-ceke. sve 11,346,910 | 1,079,284 | 15,485,233 | 2,459,969} 6,360,178 932, 353 

ate 5 -pounds..| 1, 219, 129 722, 300 958, 629 721, 754 670, 685 709, 263 
eae F 

Dry.. i ace 54, 599, 884 | 11,330,341 | 55, 283, 868 | 17,954,483 | 32,238,584 | 11, 833, 646 

pounds----2.-.. oe 859,397 | 7,509,009 | 40,446,730 | 11,626,832] 23, 230,331 7, 272, 34: 
Other......... pounds..| 10,890,642 | 2 157,756 | 10/176, 141} 2'779,983 | ~9'2967176 | 21.677” 317 

Totalhides and skins, A 

DOUNASH aes cee o ics 743, 669, 860 |158, 861,376 | 700, 207, 497 |216, 363, 609 | 432, 516, 693 | 131, 629, 352 
Meat— 
Cured— 

Bacon ee hams, 
pounds....<<cdectessaie 667, 667 111, 486 1 

Moat prepare Apcawe ) > 90, 293 46, 394 260, 031 79, 162 
SOPVOCS cae dene tall cine ema ceemees 825,381 |..-... ceeenes 

Sausage, bologna, ? OSE 219 Me Set ot RECS 7,320, 101 

Oundsi.te-0ee-. 5 6 7 5.05 
Fresh 47, 287 12,322 682 274 15,056 5, 664 
eef and veal, 

Hore eee 71,101,756 | 7,107,949 | 15,217,118 | 1,613,090 | 25, 451, 655 3, 651, 860 
poundsavchen cess ane 20, 257, 999 1, 784, 310 4, 684, 131 555, 846 2,007, 601 267,948 
ork ae ounds..| 2,169, 084 93.4" 97 651.297 ORG FG ee eat : 

Other, ticle meat a a ee ae Ve pea | a 
OXPLACUS Hs iis sacies aa | wmaseee eee 15,486, 395i: smeeeeee see Si PayOSA. |e. cock ce af 15,157, 317 
Total meat. ........- pessoa st 11, 062; (16) |-sscemeene a fy 200 498 ie cack aad mee Ee | 26, 855, 353 


1 Not stated. 


* Except sheepskins with the wool on. 
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g the 3 years ending 


Year ending June 30— 


Article imported. 1916 1917 1918 (preliminary). 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
oo 
ANIMAL MATTER—contd. 
Packing-house products— 
Continued. 
Oleo stearin.....pounds.. 910, 478 $81, 280 1,118, 277 $114, 640 6,575,379 | $1,118, 422 
Rennets.-.-. SR Seam Sa +e Sis Seem Says heated BG, (OG ES dsc Sn dare iii iy: a ES ae 62, 173 
Sausage. casings Jos. 5...5.| 2s ches cencime Sy 800; Bil JES tase. otek AvQ19) 235° \oaee icon ase 3; 631, 025 
Total packing-house 
(REOduGhS: se set. ins Seen oe sentl83, 6lU Sol 6-5 Se. Sees Zaye ibe), KGa eee eee tee 176, 038, 857 
Total animal matter..|......... since [ES4 007 247 IS Seeks. 22. 960; 463, 808 ||asueiccsateas 601, 835, 934 
VEGETABLE MATTER. 
Argols,or wine lees,pounds..| 34,721,043 | 5,306,246 | 23,925,808 | 3,824,882 | 30,267,388] 5,443, 628 
Breadstuffs. (See Grain 
and grain products.) 
Broom corn. ..-. long tons. . 158 24, 643 30 4,743 | 2, 482 474, 225 
Cocoa and chocolate: 3 
Cocoa— 
Crude, leaves and shells : , 
Ol kasee-= poe 243, 231,939 | 35, 143,865 | 338, 653,876 | 39,834,279 | 399,040,401 | 41, 277,479 1 
Chocolate. -...-..-- do... 2,347, 162 660, 377 1,829, 521 553, 139 271,877 \94,.899 
Total cocoa and choc- = 
olate...... pounds..| 245,579,101 | 35,804, 242 | 340,483,397 | 40,387,418 | 399,312,278 | 41, 372;378 
= = : 
(Goffensa ieee 2 == Eis do....|1,201,104,485 |115, 485,970 |1,319,870,802 |133, 184,000 |1,143,890,889 | 103,058, 536 
Coffee substitutes: Cee 
Chicory root— 
Roasted, ground, or 
otherwise prepared, ; 
448 48 353, 271 37,383 5, 381 598 
= 
232, 801,062 | 40,150,342 | 147,061, 635 40, 429,526 | 103,325,647 | 36,020,483 
939 | 3,508, 295 7,918 | 4, 236, 232 ,607 | 5,818,473 
p 6,506 | 1,642,418 9,635 | 2,487,477 6,813 | 2; 748,376 
Istle, or Tampico fiber, 
fonestOnse wee ee. sk 30,812 | 2,905,494 32,680 | 2,913, 414 30,810 | 2,972, 891 
Jute ead tale butts, long 
ONS. <2. see ee ck a a 108,322 | 7,914,782 112,695 | 9,855,196 78,312 7, 213, 641 
Kapoer.. 2... long tons... 5,642 | 1,139,648 6,861 | 1,671, 245 4,680 | 1,239, 475 
a etic (eee On a6 78,892 | 14, 066, 838 76,765 | 17,274,455 86, 220 | 30, 434,824 
New Zealand flax..do..-.. 7,180 | 1,130,995 7,910 | 1,718,740 10, 478 3, 620, 959 
Sisal grass..........d0-... 228,610 | 25,803, 433 143,407 | 25,931,525 150,164 | 51,532, 666 
ONCE load domegs 9,313 | 1,348) 159 10,747 | 1,621,474 16,769 | 3,461, 165 
Total vegetable fibers.|..--..--...-- 99, 610, 404 |-......-. eietaia Sg plb Oy COA H aie ara)midiaiarera iar 145, 062, 953 
Forest products: : 
Cinchona bark.-pounds.. 3,947,320 777, 637 2,531,397 685, 936 3, 273, 628 810, 775 
Corkwood or cork bark...|..-...-.----- Sp les iy alta cera cera aracapiaya 37S Op BOON lates Nel we ae 3,061, 827 
Dyewoods, and extracts 
(e) — 
Dyewoods— 
ogwood. -long tons. . 134,629 | 3,437,698 122,794 | 4,137,400 52,027 1,066, 455 
OWBEr See sma CORSA 24, 592 468, 669 8, 895 189,176 35, 449 "951, 667 
Total dyewoods-do.. 159, 221 3,906, 367 | 131,689 | 4,326,576 87,476 2,018, 122 
Extracts and decoctions 
Ole ee eer car pounds 5, 471, 251 382, 880 2, 500, 854 152,619 4,573,925 219, 993 
Total dyewoods, and 
pa trabis Olse Meee asl |-n- soe cence 4280, 2B | dose aft are set AR AOD | Syaictetas Bia eisiaie 2, 238,115 
i] iY 
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Year ending June 30— 


| 
1917 1918 (preliminary). 


| 
| 


Article imported. 1916 


Quantity. | Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 


VEGETABLE MATTER—CON. 


Forest products—Contd. 


ums— 
Camphor— 

Crude... pounds..| 4,574,430 | $1,236,172] 6,884,950 | $2,101,239} 3,638,384 | $1,451,050 

Refined ......- docks: 1,866, 154 619, 320 4,263,815 | 1,972,351 1,189, 932 819, 431 
Chiclesysacsessee do....| 7,346,969 | 2,829,184 7,440,022 | 3,538,353 6, 408, 093 3,454, 193 
Copal, kauri,and damar 

POUMES icqeeeeceme- 44,528,856 | 3,587,020] 41,443,760} 3,402,403 | 30,003,549 2, 868, 863 
Gambier, or terra ja- 

ponica.....-. pounds..} 12,819, 859 928, 924 10, 133, 625 859, 873 8, 964, 832 955, 352 


India rubber, gutta- 


Balata-.....- pounds. -| 2,544,405 996, 102 3,287,445 | 1,649, 452 2,449, 881 1,278,610 
Guayule gum..do....| 2, 816, 068 880, 813 2, 854,372 764, 484 4,307,539 1,341, 095 


poundsacsacsatse2 27,858,335 | 1,322,262 | 23,376,389 | 1,044,022 | 17,475,863 975, 816 
Gutta-percha . .do- --- 3,188,449 342, 226 2,021, 794 332, 223 1, 151,312 147,323 
India rubber...do....| 267,775,557 |155,044, 790 | 333,373,711 |189,328,674 | 389,599,015 | 202, 800,392 

Total india rubber 

Oles.aae pounds. . 304,182,814 |158,586,193 | 364,913,711 |193,118,855 | 414,983,610 | 206,543, 236 
Shellac. 22... 522 do....| 25,817,509 | 3,302,825 | 32,539,522 | 7,623,647 | 22,913,256 9,514,651 
Others. I. ae iP see SS 2,324; 092} .22 2 ose. 3 2, O12 ALT poe) Stee ssc! 3,026,098 

Motal gumscesi sa. eoseee sense W735 453) 730 || ee ss 214) 629/138 Wee 2 acces 228, 632, 874 

Ivory,vegetable, pounds. .} 32,942,115 840,464 | 51,699,719 | 1,427,780 | 42,873,018 1, 255, 719 
Naval stores: 
Turpentine, spirits of, 
ae EEO OE A 19,035 8,189 18, 661 8, 60k |S SSEE Re Mae ee cose 
Tanning materials: 
Mangrove bark 
Q eee ei : ‘ -o- 21,186 582, 922 10, 565 299, 897 3,529 72,956 
uebracho, extract o 
pote ‘. 2 ES 4 7) 81,501,952 | 5,432,468 | 59,808,734 | 5,198,904 | 101,523,282 | 4,917,212 
uebracho woo : : 
c Lon# tonsiese. 2 5 + 106,864 | 1,598,465 73,367 1, 274, 660 45,440 718,567 
umac, groun : 
j "| 21,542,390 555,276 | 11,637,023 365,173 | 14,046,662 467, 663 

5 eae a Me x craiuea eta eR Ree oa 668,160) 2 Seek. <5 192 064 4Re eos ce 496,070 

Total tanning ma- 

terials: 29s. ..2..3.c/ eee ee 85837207 (een neat ace 7, 030/698 Iex SES. See see 6,672, 468 

W ood, not elsewhere spec- im = 
ified— 
Bre root or He ae 
andivy or laurel root. OYA” (| SOS ee ae 589,607 |_. 5 
Chair catoter res = sop Rear ON I 235,488 [2] 3081885 
Cabinet woods, | 
unsawed— 
Cedarags. ce M feet... 14, 369 740,488 12, 582 693, 675 12, 354 840, 
Mahogany .....do.... 39,855 | 2,781,372 42780 | 2, 888,615 51,681 | 3,731, 39 
Other Fee ee. | 1 USO, 247) Hee eee oe "684, 562102... eg Ne S473" 751 
Total cabinet woods|............. HST S107 7 | ees HIER SBOE es eee 5, 045, 463 
Logsand round timber, 
IM feeb cee tk 150,401 | 1,417, 859 134,841 | 1,270,348 69, 394 815, 247 
Lumber— pany ee 
Boards, deals, planks, 
eee ee 
umber. v.22. eet -. 1,218,416 | 23,131,327 1,175,319 | 24,514, 751 1, 282, 747 2, 692, 2 
Laths. cot eeenetanes M.. 771, 823 | 2,207; 223 "766, 286 | 2) 280; 656 "410, 626 ey 378. 38 
Shingles............ Seu 7egvass les, 593, 696 | 1,924,139 | 4, 588, 340 1,878,465 | 5,453) 951 
ER EL Bn é shed MATSON er A 881, 122 
‘otal lum beneses eee pee een 20, 64110405 uae 32,4008; 005: | Maeeeeeeeee 40, 403, 555 
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g the 3 years ending 


Year ending June 30— 


Article imported, 1916 1917 | 1918 (preliminary). 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value, Quantity. Value, 
VEGETABLE MATTER—con. 
Forest products—Contd. } 
p wood— 
639, 816 | $4, 285, 282 822,816 | $7, 821,335 
162,818 | 1,295,957 138,690 | 1, 621, 306 
214,180} 1,307, 884 210,527 | 1,645,781 
sgh as A171 Ob Dal Mireetes =. Sali ek yy St 290 
6 ee 680, 234/28... 25/5, 281, 626 
Metal - wood; Wr @sGe.ws<| oases wen AL SGE2 SOD Talercehemebens ATU, ;EDOU teed ea eect 61, 173, 338 
Wood pulp— fe 
Chemical— 
Bleached_long tons. 55,760 | 3, 025, 941 47,767 | 4,723, 371 18,044 | 2,135,384 
Unbleached..do.... 264, 882 | 10, 693, 736 381, 601 | 30,720, 219 296,465 | 23,314, 875 
Mechanical...-do.... 186,406 | 3, 148,173 270,107 | 7,018, 404 189,599 | 6, 138, 831 
Total wood pulp, 
long tons.......-- 507,048 | 16, 867, 850 699,475 | 42, 461, 994 504,108 | 31,589,090 
— 
Total forest prod- 
GR te eo ae a ek Se oe SOL. SNe ate ie toca 322,699, 430 |. 222 --see eee 335, 434, 206 
Fruits: r 
Fresh or dried— 
Bananas..... bunches. .| 36,754,704 | 12,106,158 | 34,661,179 | 12,724,198 | 34,549,383] 15, 147, 643 
37 1, 382, 839 | 10,476,534 | 1,056,525] 5, 168,070 561, 904 
547, 433 | 25, 485,361 622,934 | 5,572,908 249, 621 
315, 831 16, 479, 733 704, 164 10, 473, 219 715, 423 
703,274 | 1, 402, 446 1, 656, 609 , 558 3 648, 093 
? , 2 2 
2,338, 615 1,062, 487 
"160, 710 * 62; 906 
935, 906 801, 298 
234, 560 153, 319 
1, 936, 561 2,114, 444 
Total fresh or dried...|........----- Go SST Rano N ee 2 eee es Sy 24; 634, 866 |... .42-ateee 23, 696, 349 
Prepared or preserved. . - - irene = eed be a S| ae, aes 781, 586i seb ase 712, 428 
otalethtitGean teat eee re Dep sc 7.S)i| |e Bee 25/315, Oblates atone 24, 408, 777 
Grain and grain products: 
Grain— 

y ; 5, 208, 4 2, 865, 003 2, 267, 299 1, 488, 529 3,196, 420 3, 483, 101 
ees a : 665, sh 302) 547 761,644 | 473,476 | 2,501,077 | 1, 963, 447 
Wheat ‘| 5,703,078 | 5,789,321 | 24,138,817 | 41,900,498 | 28,177,281 | 56, 873, 063 

Total grain....do....| 11,576,889 | 8,956,871 | 27,167,760 | 43,862,503 | 33,964,778 | 62,319,611 
Grain products— 

oie and biscuit nae te 213; 4001s. Jas.aee 148,401 |. 2. - 2... 0258 100, 141 

acaroni, vermicelli 
etc... sic; Pounds:. 21,789,602 | 1,525,695 | 3, 472, 503 262, 909 669, 524 54,713 
Meai and flour— : ; 
Wheat flour, barrels-- 329,905 | 1,689, 418 174,704 | 1, 458, 278 675, 096 &, me bd 
Other eta cc See ee ie cae sd CAbSae (ft ORE ER oe Hee 3: 664, 21Olierepee. 5-05. , 445, 828 

in prod- 
oy Cat iat Serene OP | ae oe iggy is 6; 688, 868: beanais as 13, 973, 015 

Total grain and e 
PTainPLOGUChS .s).-— 2 aie ce as G7 SOO Mle. aes nai oes 49) 306 G7 Wott ese wos ocee 76, 292, 626 
= | 

f . 1 58, 147 628, 021 410, 738 4, 618, 764 
Hop Ae oath ee Dota: re 704 ae 627 236, 849 59, 291 121. 288 72; 450 
Gadigb.t.. cis die cao.. e568, 500 B88 8,235,670 | 2,812,739 | 4,108,910} 3,126,497 | 3,895,114 
Licorice root........- do....| 41,003; 295 | 1,609,571 | 59,400,224 | 2,190,822] 26,982,932 | 1,853, 927 
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Article imported, 1916 1917 1918 (preliminary). 
| Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
| 
VEGETABLE MATTER—CON. 
’ 
Liquors, alcoholic: 
Distilled spirits— B 
Brandy. ..-proof galls. . 536, 342 | $1,576, 481 420,567 | $1,502, 845 234,912 | $1,149,969 
Cordials, liqueurs, etc., 
proof galls............ 330, 452 794, 553 967, 311 902, 696 76, 120 215, 803 
Gin -proof galls. . 805, 749 749,775 263, 520 439,244 112, 649 |, 256, 158 
Whisky do....| 1,742,197 | 3,677,662 | 1,676,151 | 4,404, 486 796,267 |" 2,487,831 
Other do.. 538, 759 433, 098 397, 934 543, 6 157, 148 1, 
Total distilled spirits, = 
Prooi-galls< ee ea-ad 3, 953,499 | 7,231,569 3,115,483 | 7,792, 891 1,377, 096 4,331, 483 
872, 402 850, 913 632, 064 717, 653 298, 390 416,576 
1, 740, 333 605, 980 1, 608, 113 682, 843 463, 676 292, 331 
gallons: jeer et de 2,612,735 | 1,456,893 2,240,177 | 1,400, 496 762, 066 708, 907 
Wines— 
Champagne and other 
sparkling...doz. qts.. 206,210 | 3,532,022 195,714 | 3,442, 645 124,230 | 2,167,627 
Still wines— 
Bottled.....- doz. qts.. 546,119 | 2,197,311 534,402 | 2,485,014 415, 491 2, 237, 116 
Unbottled.-...galHons..| 3,455,756 | 2,267,561 | 3,167,400 | 2,558,086 | 2,357,862 | 2, 209, 960 
Totalistiil wines. -s2 ale eee 4- oe AS AGE, STP een eid thames 5, 043-200) (C5. foes 4, 447, 076 
MBotgl Wines czech eta eke 7 O00, Boldin, teeta TO yale. eT 6, 614, 703 
“- Total alcoholic liq- 
WOES 225. Soe ae ee coe to So 16, 685, 3560]: 2S | L679, 13D ae veer. 11, 655, 093 
Malt, barley. (See Grain 
and grain products.) 
Malt liquors. (See Liq- 
uors, alcoholic.) 
Nursery stock: 
Plants, trees, shrubs, and 
vines— 
Bulbs, bulbous roots or 
corms, cultivated for 
their flowers or foli- 
PL a eee on a M. 231,733 | 2,180,687 293,318 | 2,886,189 233,219 | 2,804, 057 
Other 5 es. cee es 5 OE ee eee i 50S, Gi 72 see coe ee ae Ty O78, S24 keel oS 523, 640 
Total nursery stock...|............. eee rT re | rn ~~ 3,327,697 
Nuts: 
Almonds— 
Shelled........ pounds..| 13,667,766 | 3,700,298 | 18,413,225 | 4,621,100 | 19,561,155 | 4,956,419 
Unshelled........ dos. 2,929, 155 272, 815 5, 010, 833 548, 826 4,278, 990 497, 989 
Coconuts; unshelled aes. ec eeceecceuee dd, STOS OGG the. concen see 2, 587, 585 [wees weeks 2,788, 635 
Coconut meat, broken, or oo 
copra— 
Not shredded, desic- 
cated, or prepared, 
Ppoundssse sacs see 110, 077, 844 4,551,427 | 247,057, 7: 2,517, 98% 6 
emeda, desieaie ,077, , 551, 427 ,057, 739 | 12,517,982 | 486,996,112 | 26, 945,569 
or prepared.pounds..| 8,535, 725 698, 357 7 y 727, 4: 579, 97, 
ees wa dearer: 039, 7 : 9, 743, 024 727,424 | 20,579,973 2,396, 104 
a es A Pca 14, 798, 912 917,613 | 14,627, 742 712,433 | 30,439,095 | 1,470, 089 
Shelled ....... pounds. . 1,133,915 230, 854 2,058, 732 487, 021 3, 279, 807 615, 226 
q Unshelled nite do....| 9,785,545 819,508 | 11)181)301 | 1,354,257 | 17,366,979 | 1,869,430 
Shelled) 225 208 & do....| 19,392,832 722,939 27,180,748 1, 193, 364 73,362,215 
1392, 832 2, 7,180, 748 , 193, , 362, 215 4,617,560 
enteett Se Peete doses 9, 020, 848 328, 099 7, 806, 012 339, 811 3,150, 747 153,054 
Shelled’s.c 2.56.5 do.. 14, 228,714 | 3,157,933 13,058,518 | 3,713,340 | 11,155,660 4, 251, 567 
Unshelled....22 2: do....| 22,630,220 | 1,899/012 | 25,666,844 | 2'4977454 | 127133°510| 1/4387 944 
Otberesseeacckecss suscatelteavececwessa 1, DOGS OG Wee 2 Le aoe 15705439) oo eeccecccecs 846, 727 
T otalmnUtS wees sececticmekae cee eee | el , AVY ALINE oo eee See che 82, S75 CRO Mee seen eee 52, 847, 313 
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Year ending June 30— 


Articie imported. 1916 1917 1918 (preliminary). 
e Quantity. Value, Quantity, Value, Quantity. Value, 
VEGETABLE MATTER—Con. 
Oibicakouse ks... pounds..} 37,645,777 $408,808 | 52,671, 866 $554, 871 35, 149, 142 $574, 032 
Oils, vegetabie: 
Fixed or eae Ae 
Cocoa butter or butter- 

ANG Sees pounds. . 400, 371 129, 654 166,172 55, 564 405 74 
Coconut oil..-pounds..] 66,007,560 | 6,047,183 | 79,223,398 | 9,132/095 | 259,194,853 | 30,919, 783 
Cottonseed....... do....| 17,180,542 915,972 | 13,703,126 | 1,039,080] 14,291,313) 1,629, 111 
Flaxseed or linseed, 

eallonss- see reece 50, 148 33, 295 110, 808 76,530 50, 827 32, 203 
Nut oil, or oil of nuts, 

n. e. s.— 

Chinese nut.gallons..| 4,968,262 | 1,977,823 | 6,864,110] 4,046,132 | 4,815,740 | 4,038,072 

een eee Petstse 1, 475, 123 818, 283 3,026,188 | 2,036,592 8, 288, 756 7,311, 824 
Olive for mechanica 

purnenes .---gallons.. 884, 944 684, 896 651,018 615, 350 114, 324 94, 629 
Olive, salad...... do....| 7,224,431 | 9,746,672 | 7,533,149 | 10,502,671 | 2,537,512 | 3,873, 211 
Palm oil.....- pounds. . , 496, 731 2, 885, 595 cea ee ae 27, ae et ie 

cernel..... do....| 6,760,928 512,666 | 1,857 237 5 

Pee He 27561, 244 1, 426,659 | 1,084) 905 645,090 | 3,056,438 | 2, 702) 920 
Soya bean....-. pounds..| 98,119, 695 5, 128, 200 | 162,690, 235 | 11, 410, 606 | 336,824,646 | 32, 827, 460 
CUE, Goce eee Oe a ey BF ESRC ON ase sae ae oe AOS 0 1m eee eee 2, 027, 137 
Total fixed or ex- ie 
DEGISOG = ete ce cere veneer essa s> 3018235908) |soeceeee cence AS, NOG, O00" | ckcwsace see 87, 986; 308 
ses Cane By NS BE EPS AG Beers WE RED: BoP sop) ee keke 25, 981 
Lemon......-- pounds... 543, 857 441,910 449, 735 373, 933 628, 057 bi one 

Cite anee ee wei He ZRGAS nil an ate PVG. parti ce 3, 884, 

Total volatile or es- 

SALT (epee: eal feck ss ak yoke BOG OOO canis aan sreresis= 3, 44d, 41 2dnn- woe eee 4, 337, sis 

Total vegetable oils...|..----------- 3d, 903,008 lees en aces ence A OLS, OO le ccriceccr clic 92, 323, 894 

Opium, crude-----pounds.. 146, 658 879, 699 86,812} 843,418 157,834 | 2, 443, 228 
Rice, rice meal, etc.: 
ickesaea Reinictelece ands .| 121, 023, 906 2, 867, 453 97, 453, 036 2, 735, 702 | 345,676,204 | 12, 224, 984 
d, ineludi 
eee i a err 87, 671, 332 2,215, 273 80, 865,798 | 2,290,173 62, 317, 754 2,558, 034 
ae ee mee meal, 
ada see on Goat 55, 628, 767 1, 010, 885 37, 730, 024 747, 922 48, 064, 650 1, 528, 687 
i etc. 
putt ane ee = 264, 324, 005 6, 093,611 | 216, 048, 858 5, 773, 797 | 456, 058, 608 16, 311,705 
Z | < 530, 889 
Sago, tapioca, etc......-..-.|------------- 2B 24: 9 Vil | reer Bel OOO tees aroe eyepiece 5, 530, 
Seeds: 
‘a. beans or seeds 
YS iche gee wee ee den iT) O71, 063, |, RL 0m, 629 766,857 | 1,184,985 | 1,222,934 | 2, 640, 902 
oe 7 36, 092 905, 709 162, 418 
di: eee aS ounds..| 33,476,401 | 4,918,171 | 5,971,267 936, B, i 
Cine ae ee do. 2 8, 363,360 | 822,572 | 12,200,892 | 1,569,782 | 7,072,386 | 1,322, 027 
Flaxseed or linseed, 3.187.609 | 33, 850, 054 
apne se asad | SR AB | MAR | Tpsebee | AU ee | TB setae | 5 
shale ose papa Va gas" é 469,774 | 1,684,867 | 15,635,542 | 4, 541, 226 
Sugar beet......-.- do....| 9,042,490 | 1,030,788 | 14, 469, , 684, 8 , 635, Pony Fee 
Ortheraa eee as Cle ses aE a AOL 7 GM eee COOL BAD chin wae 7) 320, 7 
Ropalisceds tase. ceepaeleses + acnee mt So Oly Oph eeretmae cise ete Bp 8t0, OOD. enagee-asece 50, 841, 623 
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Taste 241.—Agricultural imports of the United States during the 3 years ending 
June 80, 1918—Continued. 


Year ending June 30— 
Article imported. 1916 1917 1918 (preliminary). 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
VEGETABLE MATTER—CON. 
Spices: 
ee, . 
assia, or cassia vera 
pounds...........-...| 9,707,982 | $623,478 | 8,744,044] $740,846 | 8, 220,023 $856, 035 
Ginger root, not pre- 4 
seryedeu. ounds..| 7,322,399 540, 007 2, 590, 279 243, 962 6, 554, 069 601, 392 
Pepper, black or white, . 
Pounds meeeree ses 37, 389,324 | 4,505,380 | 23,961,966 | 3,636,049 | 38,545,653 | 6, 043, 483 
Others cow ac pounds 26, 452 2,107 13, 785 SPOS ane alee nee Sas 
Total unground, 2 
poundsise- 2265-4." 54,446,157 | 5,670,972 | 35,310,074 | 4,621,736 | 53,319,745 7, 500, 910 
Ground......... pounds..| 28,071,632 | 3,277,757 | 23,220,288 | 3,123,286 | 24,751,425 | 4,018,304 
Total spices....do....| 82,517,789 | 8,948,729 | 58,530,362 | 7,745,022 | 78,071,170 | 11,519,214 
Spirits, distilled. (See 
Liquors, alcoholic.) 
(Sig Mee uw Saceesen- pounds..| 2, 467, 038 123, 838 | 20,647,893 | _ 973,530 | 23,852,145 | 1,673,477 
Sugar and molasses: 
Molasses.......--gallons..| 85,716,673 | 3,775,894 | 110,237,888 | 10,946,571 | 130,730,861 | 9,177,833 
Sugar— 
Raw— 
Beetasennas- pounds. . 2, 050 174 28, 847 1, 443 7. 73 
(Can cee es 0. ...|5,631,272,766 |208, 572, 890 |5,329,587,360 |230, 574,221 |4,898,277,025 | 236, 105, 886 
Maple sugar and 
Sirupeeere pounds..| 1, 886, 933 196,335 | 3,129,647] 370,030 | 5, 049, 474 909, 412 
Total raw..do- -- -|5,633,161,749 |208, 769, 399 |5,332,745,854 |230, 945,694 |4,903,327,249 | 237,015, 371 
Total sugar and 
MOLASSES. S522 alan aseese=s 2 212, 545, 298. ba. cme aans ss « 241, 803, 265). | nn oan 246, 193, 204 
INCE oe eee pounds. .| 109, 865,935 | 20,599, 857 | 103,364,410 | 19,265,264 | 151,314,932 30, 889,030 
Tea, waste, etc., for manu- 
facturing........pounds. . 4, 794, 542 200, 115 7, 975, 343 408 280) |. «aos ie eee ale 
Tobacco: / 

Leaf— | 
Wrapper...---pounds..| 5,070,308 | $7,246,942 | 3,957,489 | $5,304,687 | 4,515,344 $5, 444,673 
Filler and other leaf, 

pounds e ee eee eee 43,007,648 | 17,382,253 | 45, 147,630 | 20,617,968 | 74,852,219 39,875, 851 
Total tobacco, 
pounds: -. see = 48, 077,956 | 24,629,195 | 49,105,119 | 25,922,655 | 79,367,563 | 45,320,524 
Vanilla beans....- pounds. - 914,386 | 1,697,543 799, 893 1, 662, 578 914, 668 1, 475, 676 
Vegetables: 
Fresh and dried— 
Beans..-..... bushels. - 662,759 | 1, 288, 034 3, 747,993 | 12,137,048 4,145,625 | 17,274,504 
Onions - oninsecinse O- 815, 872 749, 150 1, 757, 948 1, 820, 396 1,313, 402 1, 032, 834 
Peas, dried. ....- doe 940,321 | 2,868,683 | 1, 163,021 | 3,035,052 | 2,068,054 | 5, 885, 072 
otatoes.......-. pee 209, 532 331, 814 3,079,025 | 4, 705, 812 1, 180, 480 1, 456, 136 
hast) eee eee me a| |e mp Tes! 1.90%; 879 ufs< one he BA 2; 068, S20) (ac-sea eee 2, 150, 537 
Total fresh and dried.|--..-. een cee AES, S60 hej aster ace oes 24, 366, 629 |.--..-.:.-.-- 27, 799 , 08 
Prepared or preserved— 
ushrooms..-pounds..} 4,313,095 985, 408 4,384,788 | 1,463, 164 2, 050, 803 798, 697 
Pickles and sauces. ..-.|..--.- Sicese OLD; O48: [Soeceee oo es BLS; Ga0 te aeeer aseudse 309, 124 
OUher «lowe setae ees eellaeen Rtas pas ZOTGD Oe tae aes eee DEAE, USTs eects seen pee 1, 268, 865 
Total prepared or pre- 
served....--+.---.-.)..---2..+---. SH6G5, SIS ees ete ae oe AWIBA: 260i | eee ees 2, 376, 686 
Total vegetables.....-|...... isn: LO; S11) S83! | Reaseeeee eee DORI5O; S89 |-ee aaee coe, 30, 175, 769 
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the 8 years ending 


Year ending June 30— 


Article imported. 1916 
Quantity. Value. 
= all 
VEGETABLE MATTER—COn. 
Winegare.- 4 Stes .-gallons. - 234, 396 $76, 308 
Wax, vegetable.--pounds.-| 9,727,312} 1,580,530 
Wines. (See Liquor, alco- 
holic.) 
Total vegetable mat- 
ter, including forest 
products py se es Soe eee gcce 958, 548, 894 
Tétal vegetable mat- 
ter,excluding forest 
products Fa Ree x, Alone mae he 705, 697, 589 
Total agricultural im- 
ports, including for- 
est DIOGUCHS. = .=5<c hee sack dace - - 1,442,556,135 
Total agricultural im- 
ports,excluding for- 
Gat Pragucts: 2.25.4.) 2 nee 1,189,704,830 


191 


Quantity. 


203, 504 
7, 216, 103 


7 1918 
Value. Quantity. Value. 
* 
$88, 037 68, 772 $34, 228 
1, 739, 199 8, 707, 396 2, 693, 258 
HEB yROOS 290 aeateee sete 1,347,818,036 
8,445,508,800)..-..-.------ 1,012,383 ,830 
1727671538 ance een 1,949,653,970 
LAZY WEY OSI TTN  poetei 1,614,219, 764 


TABLE 242.—Agricultural exports (domestic) of the United States during the 3 yeni end- 
ing June 30, 1918. 


Year ending June 30— 


Article exported. 1916 1917 1918 (preliminary). 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value, 
| 
ANIMAL MATTER. 
Animals, live: 
(CA ici aaa number 21,287 | $2,378, 248 13,387 | $949,503 18,213 | $1, 247, 800 
Fonsegue’-teaa. aoe ce: do... 357,553 | 73,531, 146 278, 674 | 59,525,329 84,755 | 14,923, 663 
Mulostecte oe do....| 111,915 | 227 960,312 136,689 | 27,800, 854 28879 | 4,885, 406 
Bleep Bee VEER Oe do....| 52}278 | 7231) 535 58,811 | 367,935 7,959 97, 028 
Byindsa ee do....| 22,048 238,718 21,926 347, 852 9, 280 256, 629 
ES (including fowls) .. the nian enter) 331) 337 Shcsinwle wemsnts 391, 380 hein a 323, 068 
Totaliliveanimals:.......-.-....-: We 07, 206 |.......-k.. BO) 882; S38 Wea enacted 21, 733, 594 
Beeswax.........- pounds. . 147,772 | 48, 252 | 383, 667 131, 691 189, 871 68,117 
Dairy products: ‘ : 
Bitter. Sees do. 13, 487,481 | 3,590,105 | 26,835,092 | 8,749,170 | 17,735,966 | 6,852,727 
Oigaiy oo Saget onee do....| 44,394,301 | 7,430,089 | 66,050,013 | 15,240,033 | 44,330,978 | 10, 785, 153 
Milk— 
Condensed......- do....| 159,577,620 | 12,712,952 | 259,141,231 | 25,136,641 | 529,750,032 | 68, 039, 597 
Other, including Groans ee eee "5247 GOB Wl x te «cigs = aa ate BS AOL ells te senile 230, 920 
Total dairy products 
cer reales se Reine ot FEIT) DP2 | vaaietne yous LOSS TON Are Mors areata pe 85, 908, 397 
Shayetal ois etapa o\spae ya) dozen...) 26,396, 206 6, 184, 441 24, 926, 424 7, 568, 911 | 18, 969, 167 7,167,134 
Fee malice daek eae acs. ral ser ae. een emet GIO. ORn A fant e .. ee aoe oes ata AEST 
HOR GNENS Sema si tebe ile eee Mee =~ > en 312,113 $08,802 inose cs an c- oe 302, 236 
Fibers, animal: Lo 
Silk waste..-.... pounds. . 76, 596 54,017 21,782 18; 4S ae erm eH al reson eae am 
WOON eee isin is dow as. 4. 418, 915 2, 264, 320 2,148,350 | 1,230,296 |......------- 916, 506 
Total animal fibers. 4,495,511 | 2,318,337 | 2,170,132 | 1, 243,714 993, 143 916, 506 
pee teat fee, oe ounds. 4,946, 228 531, 329 4,064, 231 513,775 4,935, 151 839, 197 
fioesy eas eae poe Recl oee soe Be: DD NSM SO ea | 736/139 | 16,090,672 | 2, 509,570 
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ports (domestic) of the United States during the 3 years end- 


Year ending 


June 30— 


Article exported. 1916 1917 1918 (preliminary). 
->9 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
ANIMAL MATTER—Contd. 
Packing-house products: 
eeI— 
Canned ...-..- ounds..| 50,803,765 | $9,439,066 | 67,536,125 |$16,946,030 | 97,366,983 | $30 051 507 
Cured or pickied.do....| 38,1147682 | 47034, 195 | 58,053,667 | 6,728,359 | 54,867,310 | 7, 702, 308 
Frosh are 2 do. ...| 231) 2147 000 | 28,885,999 | 197,177,101 | 26,277,271 | 370,057,514 | 67,386, 359 
Oils—oleo oil. . ..do..-.| 102) 645,914 | 12,469,115 | 67,110,111 | 11,065,019 | 56,648,102 | 12, 166, 482 
Oleomargarine...do-.--. 5, 426, 221 640, 480 5, 651, 267 901, 659 6, 404, 896 1, 631, 267 
Stearinds5. = do....| 13,062,247] 1,461,661 | 12,936,357 | 1,798,317 | 10,252,522 | 2,180,485 
Tallow. .--..----d0....| 16,288,743 | 1,326,472] 15,209,369 | 1,800,909] 5,014,964 931, 941 
Total beef.....do....| 457,555,572 | 58,256,988 | 423,673,997 | 65,517,564 | 600,612,291 | 122,050,349 
Bonesand manufactures of.]......-.....- C7; S86 eoemede == aie 7 Baap oe a= Sep oe ee 
Grease, grease scraps, and 
all soap stock— 
ape cating $eae- oes ncciaes | eee teases 35994, 496 le oeee ee ss oe BIG. O58: ie eeeremea 2,986, 815 
Soap ShOCK si seaieee a cece|s nse naease sa  L6,'568 2. <-se—e5e~ = 3,405,220 oe re ae 2,612, 488 
15 ES Oty eee eel ane irs Ae eS ee : 098, 838 :;kee sre oatoad 1,451, 3545} Senos 1,080, 624 
ee and skins, other than 
urs— 
Calfskins........pounds..} 1,574,369 469,637 | 1,374,038 549,459 | 3,458,001] 1,462, 456 
Cattle hides......-- do....} 13,284,190 | 2,938,925 7,365,461 | 2,041,357 7,023, 761 1,953, 700 
266, 743 34,481 179, 704 32, 900 43,113 11, 832 
1,966, 717 432, 208 1, 052, 046 347,115 1, 619, 942 661, 505 
17,092,019 | 3,875,251] 9,971,249| 2,970,831 | 12,144,817| 4,089, 493 
Hoofs , horns, and horn 
tips, strips; and waSte.-|o:.-..- <<<. Bis 00ST cence ees 39,804. |. 2S oo eS 338, 642 
Lard compounds, 
rofebuns Certo oe torenaes Sse 52,843,311 | 5,147,434 | 56,359,493 | 8,269,844 | 31,278,383 | 6,613,640 
Méattcanned sit: SSs oan | osc cece see] (ty Son, O00 eeae eee. meee 45,320; 662' (25 Soe ee 5, 683, 928 
Noutton at eee pounds 5, 552, 918 696,882 | 3,195,576 481,526 | 2,098, 423 453, 232 
Oils, animal, n. e. S., 
gallons Joxccesnewacs= ee 655, 587 492, 964 416, 213 378, 294 442, 496 579, 631 
Pork— 
pCanned ...-<2- pounds..| 9,610,732 | 1,815,586 | 5,896,126] 1,645,605 | 5,194,468 | 1,731,835 
Cured— 
Bacon.....- pounds..| 579,808,786] 78,615,616! 667,151,972) 117,221,668] 815,319, 424| 221, 477,220 
Hams and shoulders, ° 
pounds.............| 282,208,611) 40,803,022) 266,656,581) 49,574,041) 419,571,869) 108, 106, 862 
Salted or pickled, 
POUNdS ees eeaeseece 63, 460, 713 6, 752,356} 46, 992, 721 6, 941,306} 33,221, 502 7, 545, O11 
|—_—$—<_>P? $< | —“—[| qe | —qj]| qe mo 
Total cured, 
pounds.........| 925,478,110] 126,170,994] 980,801, 274) 173, 737, 015|1, 268, 112, 795| 337, 129, 093 
Brosh fo cess pounds. 63,005,524) 7,523,408 50,435, 615) 8,875,889} 21,390, 302/ 5, 225, 987 
1 Oe a PR See oe do....| 427,011,338) 47,634,376) 444,769,540} 77,008,913} 392,498,435) 98,214,348 
Lard, neutral - ns Os: med. 34, ey 4, 046, 397 17, 576, 240) 3, 168, 089 4, 258, 529 1, 074, 603 
fre +1 fpounds. . 3,164, 768) | 2, 469, 330! im 686, 888) 
Oils—lard oil {pe meh Row zoey 309, 836 { Poe rite 321,721 { oe a 126, 672 
Total pork. pounds. .| 1,462,697,062) 187, 500, 597| 1,501,948,125| 264, 757, 232| 1,692,141,417) 443,502, 538 
Sausage and sausage 
s one eae 
anned2. 5. pounds 6, 823,085) 1, 269, 866 6, 294,950) 1,316, 320) 5,787,108) 1,487,874 
Other...... ee do...-] 8,590,236] 1)732,931] 9,134,471 2/441,510} 9.2397 341)-3°939’ 681 
Sausage casings..do....| 14,708,893] 2, 867, 681 6,118,060} 1,741, 959 6, 281,086) 3,039,369 
MMijothon: serene sz ceeted| se Se We BS OSSsRGD Maat a sat 3; 960; 572/22 ses eee 6, 762, 462 
Total packing-house 
PLOCUCTS AR cee n en cles oe eee 279; 053, 697 eee 8 Oe 363,973; J2a ee ase sa 604, 513, 766 
Poultry andi ganie see || seen anne | 1,561, 398! | ; 
Wool. (See Fibers, ani- ie ds) athe 1, 327,348)...........-- 1, 241, 144 
mal.) 
Totalanimal matter! |. :2.......... 4145351, 177k ee eee OL4, 698 GShie== oe ee eee 725, 725, 541 


1 One gallon equals 7.5 pounds, 
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Article exported. 


Year ending June 30— 


VEGETABLE MATTER. 


Breadstuffs. (See Grain 
and grain products.) 

Broom corn..... long tons. - 

Cocoa, ground or prepared, 
and chocolate 


Coffee: 
Green orraw....pounds.. 
Roasted or prepared, 

pounds 


Total coffee ._pounds. . 
Cotton: 
Sea Island..... poy: 
Upland.....-.- coms 
Linters...-----{ pounds. 


Totalcotton. ..do.... 


Flavoring extracts and fruit 
juices 
Flowers, cut 


Forest products: 
Bark,and extract of, for 
tanning— 
Barks. 5.5. Le long tons. . 
Bark, extracts o 


Total bark, etc....... 


- Logwood extract......... 
Charcoal 


Naval stores— 
MR OSI S24 << barrels. - 
Tar, turpentine, and 
pitch barrels. - 
Turpentine, spirits of, 
gallons 


Total naval stores. - 


W ood— 
Logs— 
HICKOry ao —: 6 M feet 
Oak ackaesaex 3 dos 
Walnutss. --<22 do. - 
OUR EE Ee conte 10c. c= 
Totaksoss 222 dors. : 
Logs and round 
timber— 
Wine cocact~ol feet. 2 
Pine, yellow. --do---- 
Other logs— 


Hardwood. --do---- 
Softwood ...-do---- 


Total 


1 Not stated. 


1916 1917 1918 (preliminary), 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value, 
3,698 | $454,749 3,218 | $684,682 3,972 | $1,293, 042 
see Sse tek 15668 (G57 Jarek oo eee 3.451610 22 2. eeeU 6, Bbdl As 
35,333,483 | 5,361,055 | 42,916,479 | 6,405,837 | 40,905,750] 5,921,883 
1, 860, 800 378,268 | 2, 167, 508 439,026 | 2, 704, 734 464, 329 
37,194,283 | 5,739,323 | 45,083,987 | 6,844,863 | 43,610,484 | 6,386,212 
4,24 2,311 2, 236 i 
1.731, 700 483, 184{ os sal 458, 728{ a3 633, 867 
, 698, : 5, 4 4,33 
2,958 810,277 (364, 710, 378 2,856 102,770 518, 505, 147{ 2 206,55, 40 4}| 653, 731, 647 
2, 62 474, 704 190, 078 
125, 598° 059 Bi984, 6854 236, 974, 155 24, 110, 815{ 93, 062, 3025} 10, 659, 141 
3,084,070,125 |374, 186, 247 |3,088,080,786 |543, 074, 690 |2,320,511,665 | 665, 024; 655 
Srna: seecala yore amelie keene W222) 1 1 Ore, toe 
Sink pa SET 86,407 |. | 105: GIB BO tt ae NO a ieas 559 
5, 226 123, 675 1, 851 49, 807 5) 857 
pe ete ORs 5,902,799 |........-.-.-| 3,908,573 3, 804; 563 
eecel seen 6, 026, 474 1,851 | 3,958,380 3, 810, 420 
en ae (1) 2 ETT (1) eee h OOD 
es Oa eg. 94. (006: tes ae eee ere 185: 470)" ome cone REE nore 
4’. Fae 4-720 WEE eos $2, 881s ie ere oat 99, 793 
1,571,279 | 8,874,313 | 1,638,590 | 10,705,972 | 1,073,889 | 7,876, 718 
67, 963 291, 731 103, 387 561, 566 82, 030 598, 211 
9,310,268 | 4,337,563 | 8,841,875 | 4,313,670] 5,100,124] 2, 697, 305 
ee ee ISH0S"607-|SSes eee IBHERIN DUS Wottess- sok 11, 172, 234 
2, 294 75, 888 251 13, 273 
2,019 53, 668 842 27, 817 (2) (2) 
1, 083 88, 255 1, 604 167, 350 
38, 996 757, 761 48, 537 784, 687 
44, 392 975, 572 | 51, 234 993, 127 (?) (?) 
| 8, 527 129, 920 
6, 895 197, 816 
3 3 3 3 
(8) ©) ©) () 257 en kn 
17, 564 318, 843 
(3) (3) (8) (3) 34, 226 709, 179 


2 Included in Logs and round timber. 


3 Included in Logs. 
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TaBie 242.—Agricultural exports (domestic) of the United States.during the 8 years end- 
ing June 30, 1918—Continued. 


Year ending June 30— 


| 1917 


Article exported. 1916 1918 (preliminary). 
Quantity. Value. Value. Quantity. _ Value. 
4 
| 
VEGETABLE MATTER—Con. 
Forest products—Contd. 
W ood—Continued. 
Lumber— 
cphehe ee and 
anks— 
Cyprus. -.-M feet. - 10, 521 $366, 510 $286, 882 22,097 | $1, 262, 220 
igiive Seeeeesee doar 268, 455 | 2,964, 948 3, 763, 049 274, 339 6, 878, ui 
Gum 5s. 25-do-- 32, 185 969, 338 545, 762 31, 027 , 306, 
Oak peaeeers dona 98,990 | 4,665, 527 2, 332, 739 67,216 | 3,374,823 
ine— ; 
White...-- do...- 34,267 | 1,140,247 957, 902 22, 625 1, 071, 112 
aie 
itch pine 
W tect... 504,926 | 9, 149,824 8,332, 957 346, 117 9, 874, 981 
Short-leaf pine, 
a Mi feet: . =. 52 2,185 79, 147 66, 028 5, 657 183, 367 
ther pine 
Mfeet........ 47,276 | 1,156,439 1, 539, 664 97,132 | 2, 813, 987 
Poplar.-..- M feet 23,356 | 1,044, 883 324, 666 19,199 | » 1, 179, 859 
Redwood..---do---- 38,739 | 1,169,975 732, 672 20, 964 733, 176 
Spruce. do.. 37,332 | 1,612, 892 3, 150, 622 72,743 | 6, 758, 438 
Other......--do.. 79,099 | 3,649, 360 5, 054, 797 88,669 | 9,072, 061 
Dovalsse do----| 1,177,331 | 27,969, 090 27,087,740 | 1,067,785 | 44,309, 269 
Railroad ties, 
number... ---225--5< 4,094,265 | 2, 439, 094 2,369,834 | °3,435, 297 2, 801, 256 
Shingles.....--.-- M. 20, 590 55, 604 26, 242 94, 20, 606 96, 142 
Shooks— 
BOX 4286 =.o<-- ce eee eee ae 1908; 649 ee ee 2 oes 2,029, 683" [een eeeses 2 2, 506, 722 
Cooperage number. - - (1) 1) (1) J 1, 367, 533 » 294, 
Her-<o anne Gem 611,556 | 1,125,689] 1,079,510 | 2,356,492 | 1,762,697 4,002,034 
Dotal Shooks Wf. .clnuaeetencenn 3,034,332. |<nasecxsseem 4,386:400 | - -.cog<see-=~ 6, 508, 756 
Staves and heading— 
Heading-J.-2. 5.2.6 ine eesces eo 285.587 ln bes atek C7 Of, Bl eC 440, 525 
Staves....number--| 57,537,610 | 3,529,181 | 61,469,225 | 3,921,882] 63,207,351 | 3,724,895 
$$ 
Total and staves 
headin gyn peach -| sis cessno = sees De Shia OS aa awees «eee 4,209, 056 Yece ...atisseee 4,165, 420 
Otherste saceouseme balreree ghee 238 3,008; 448 [oneecceee ee 2,923 7a a seems aad 1, 966, 737 
Total Tumiberces.\ee.eseecees 40 (09) S300) ean ance BL OOYOVE. |= <5 s-=5555-—7 59, 847, 580 
Timber— S 
eee Be narsters M feet. 9, 628 252, 576 7, 293 211, 384 7,426 262, 333 
Pitch pine..-do.... 175,763 | 3,473, 686 149,527 | 3,368,977 65, 233 1, 948, 636 
Others teas. dose: 15, 814 340,345 27, 545 628, 762 33,558 | 1,044,576 
Total timber, 
Mifeet-cecceones 201,205 | 4,066, 607 4, 209, 123 3, 255,545 
All other, including 
firewood... .... deal Gees onteeeenee 164, S82) [awe nwamemeke 203, 596 277, 593 
Totaliwoodigs ose <|-2eee eee 45° 9165047). |. anes eer < 46, 476, 819 64, 089, 897 
Wood alcohol....gallons..|_ 1,472, 258 857, 161 645, 439 2,070, 026 
Wood pulp -- -long tons... 235,994 | 1,703,374 2,018, 639 3,531, 639 
Total forest products.|............- GS. 166: AOU acm scape 68, 918, 836 87, 113, 489 


1 Not stated, 


2 Long tons (2,240 pounds). 
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-TasrE 242.—Agricultural exports (domestic) of the United States during the 3 years end- 
ing June 30, 1918—Continued. 


‘Year ending June 30— 


Article exported. 1916 1917 1918 (preliminary), 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value, Quantity. Value. 
VEGETABLE MATTER—CON. 
Fruits: 
yee e GRAD 2 
pples, dried.pounds..| 16,219,174 | $1,304, 224 10, 357, 791 $797, 487 2, 602, 590 $330, 170 
Apples, fresh..barrels..| 1,466,321 | 5,518,772} —1)739,997 | 7,979, 236 635,409 | 2, 813; 091 
Apricots, dried, , 
pounds 3..er---5--=< 23,939,790 | 2,168, 808 9,841,119 | 1,298,176 5, 175, 618 777, 780 
Bertlesmsceesasr: RemaSaerne so----- 639 54164 ee SSeS Se Te BoORO TT teen cue ce ees 838, 813 
Lemons....---- boxes. . 175, 070 493, 919 174, 938 626, 270 138, 073 728, 791 
Oranges = .5"-2--- do..--| 1,575,042 | 3,690,080 | 1,850,372 | 4,397,067 | 1,240,477 | 4, 608, 048 
Peaches, dried, 
POUNDSse peee stokes 13, 739, 342 893,587 | 8, 187, 588 605,620} 5, 862, 605 627, 841 
Te OATS CEG tee eee ween ee Uae LEE" aoe ea est ae TSO. 200 Nnaceeee aces 4 978, 298 
57, 422,827 | 3,975,396 | 59,645,141 | 4,934,329 | 32,926,546 | 3,060,691 
75,014,753 | 5,407,219 | 51,992,514 | 4,409,639 | 54,987,793 | 4,981, 270 
Ce aROEN SRT 3 201 OO ta eee cence ees | 03, O19 200 nase eee ag Oo 6Ord 
Totalfresh or dried... .|..-......-.-- DBT S22 eee ne letecints S10) een meee ee oe 23, 937, 707 
Preserved— 
CAMTIG Css ee sae Se a (6050; OGL deen... oak cee 6; 138, 692.) ste. c= see 7, 024, 466 
Oner see eee Se O78 HGereee es ees AIS AO TO See es eae 1, 255, 191 
Tobalpreserveds -|e. pepe S028 O20 gece ee eas 65,551,983 Mo aerate = 8, 279, 657 
Dopal inn ise wee see ee ee eet B60 2dold era ee S7ES08 BOOM eee ees 32, 217, 364 
Gunsen G2 sere n pounds. . 256,082 | 1,597,508 198,480 | 1,386, 203 259,892 | 1,715, 548 
Glucose and grape sugar: 
Glucose.......-- pounds. .| 148,523,098 | 3,772,860 | 170,025,606 | 5,960,586 | 80,970,744 | 4,949, 159 
Grape sugar........ do....| 37, 883, 084 962,101 | 44,947,709 | 1,398,145 | 16,887,557 | © 1,045,512 
Grain and grain products: 
Grain— 
Barleys..- <<< bushels-..| 27,473,160 | 20, 663, 533 16,381,077 | 19,027,082 | 26,408,978 | 41,939, 964 
Buckwheat....-- do. .:: 515, 304 481,014 260, 102 350, 606 5, 567 10, 34 
Onna oes Jee do....} 38,217,012 | 30,780,887 | 64,720,842 | 72,497,204 | 40,997,827 | 75, 305, 692 
Gatsmet ace ce do....| 95,918, 884 | 47,985,790 | 88,944,401 | 55,034,981 | 105, 881,233 | 86, 125, 093 
Ryo woe tenn ee do....| 14,532,437 | 15,374,499 | 13,260,015 | 21,599,631 | 12,065,922 | 24, 157,536 
Wiheabi: - 22 5552.3 do...-| 173,274,015 |215, 532,681 | 149, 831,427 |298,179,705 | 34,118, 853 80, 802, 542 
Total grain. ...do-....| 349, 930, 812 |330, 818, 404 | 333, 397, 864 |466, 689,209 | 219,478,380 | 308,341, 174 
Grain products— 
Bran and middlings, ; 
anotons™ a eee 14, 613 432, 288 7,428 279, 650 6, 833 286, 545 
Breadstuff | prepara- 
tions— 
Bread and biscuit, 
pounds... 11, 403,079 787,685 | 11,766,580 | 1,115,405 | 14,917,301] 1,973,388 
ERG) a0 seas ase oe seals Qake ake Jo ors B, OV4, 9BSa). sane cba actus Us Mey BOO sagt cae aaet ti 10, 452, 435 
Total breadstuff 
preparawonsy- =|. ------2--=. SOL OOS)... amie oa ealale fa Ns 25/70 I mee oh ever 12, 425, 823 
Distillers’ and brewers’ ' 
grains and malt 
sprouts...-long tons. . 1,633 47, 448 1, 505 47, 809, 675 26, 512 
MIANG 2 sores bushels. . 3,682,248 | 3,881,700 4,331,297 | 5,881, 287 2,641, 270 4,776, 847 
Meal and flour— 
Corn meal. ..barrels.- 419,979 | 1,601,258 508,113 | 2,757,324 | 2,018,859 | 20,358, 644 
Oatmeal...-pounds..| 54,748,747 1,885,622 | 110,903,344 4,491, 154 | 346, 560, 222 17, 567, 218 
Rye flour.... barrels. - 119, 619 646,941 73,914 525,347 | 844,049 | 9,043, 808 
Wheat flour..-do....| 15,520, 669 | 87,337, 805 11,942,778 | 93,198,474 | 21,880,151 | 244, 861, 140 
Total meal and 
OWES 6 os can wees aes oe wide ws OAL O20 ante oc. -.- LOO O25 200 Noose ne aoe 291, 830, 810 
Mill feed -. .. long tons. - 25, 602 801, 054 46, 112 1,693, 752 12,517 601, 196 
Ho ov Ga eS See ee ee pee eae SAAS Bist Ooh be | eae Ae DLO BS Ns te wis a nn mia 5, 622, 912 
Total grain‘products -|.2----.--.--- HOSe BOSS 7ONt oe se. His) S405 GAL eieteria. = secs 315, 570, 645 
Total grain and grain | 
ae PRS ae cali So oe AoA GORY 270N es eet de a. BR 584) 850) oth eennuns 623, 911, 819 
Payee cesses. «lone tonsee 178,336 | 3,267,028 85,529 | 1,685, 836 30, 145 907, 401 
ee Bt cng SE aie eine: ‘| 22,409,818 | 4/386,929| 4, 824, 876 773,926 | 3,494,579 993) 773 
| 
Lard compounds. (See fy 


Meat and meat products.) 
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Tapie 242.—Agricultural exports (domestic) of the United States during the 3 years end-- 
ing June 30, 1918—Continued. 


Article exported. 


VEGETABLE MATTER—CON. 


Liquors, alcoholic: 
Distilled spirits— 
Alcohol, including co- 
logne spirits, proof 


PAWOMS= po, coe ea aeos 
Rum....proof gallons. . 
Whisky— 

Bourbon....... do... 

Ry Gtisedaiees «20 do.. 

Total whisky .do-.. 
Other 2apes secs do... 
Total distilled spirits, 
proof gallons...-.... 
Malt liquors— 


Bottled.dozea quarts... 
Unbottled..-.. gallons... 


Total malt liquors.... 


BWIMeSsocee coc gallons. . 


Total alcoholic liq- 
Recs AVIOUS Se me ee 


Malt. (See Grain and 
grain products.) 

Malt liquors. (See Liq- 
uors , alcoholic.) 

Malt sprouts. (See Grain 
_and grain products.) 

Nursery stock: =. 2. .....-28 


COTM: eee ee oes pounds 
Cottonseed: 
Gc case cepe eee do 
Meal... :<ceene do. 
Flaxseed or linseed .do-.-.- 
A502) eee ee ees do 
Totelses- seers dome. 


Oils, vegetable: 
Fixed or expressed— 


Cornn see. pounds. . 

Cottonseed.-......do... 
UINSCC...<<<i5..2- gallons. . 

Others: 2 see eeee = 


Total fixed or ex- 
pressed) Se Se - oee 


Volatile, or essential— 


Total volatile, or es- 
sential 


Total vegetable oils. .- 


Rice, rice meal, ete.: 
pounds. . 


Total 


Roots, herbs, and barks, 
n.e.s 


Year ending June 30— 

1916 1917 1918 (preliminary). 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value, 
24, 433, 243 | $8,784,742 | 51,941,634 |$16,627,867 | 8,351,142 | $4,619,878 

1,586,900 | 1,887,307 | 1,394,796 | 1,529,113 461,571 473,016 
88, 802 113, 863 59,611 73,942 65, 955 150, 208 

124, 700 208, 879 139, 619 249,572 90, 386 229,016 

213, 502 322, 742 199, 230 323, 514 156, 341 379, 224 

50, 259 67, 595 515, 113 627,575 110, 646 246, 522 

26, 283,904 | 11,062,386 | 54,050,773 | 18,508,069 9,079, 700 5, 718, 640 
674, 745 969, 071 966, 146 1,379,921 | 1,013,248] 1,680,745 
328,229 95, 556 249, 237 2, 189, 434 50, 414 

Fo eecas Sig sonata 1064 G27 Van coo eeren (k, Aae, cone ee 1, 731, 159 
1, 133,274 450,598 | 2,245,013 933,133 | 2,765,395 | 1,389,319 

AD > ae ee 49; 577, GLUM Sek Se Ot SR 22 ee ee anol eee 
a Suet =... 2H 2038, 671) Soe. 2.24: E 220344 hogs. . 2. Bess 260, 763 
450,765 | 22,413,297 | 1,336,688] 12,488,209 1,517, 831 

PRT Ol dey cle Jeu B27 5d ieee eeeetied pete 745, 483 

BOTT eer 1774075084 peters 2, 263,314 

18, 996, 490 297,041 | 15,757,612 289, 547 457, 584 10, 246 

-| 980, 664,572 | 14,749,489 | 864,862,375 | 15,059,920 | 11,045, 263 213, 542 
76, 556,997 | 1,169,478 | 285,297,316 | 5,221,091 | 33, 635,530 770, 192 
640, 916,196 | 11,935,129 | 536,984,394 | 10,252,510 | 151,399,977] 3,895,348 
28, 876, 367 410,166 | 21,558, 676 398, 681 4, 865, 602 104, 865 
1,746,010,622 | 28,561,303 |1,724,460,373 | 31,221,749 | 201, 403, 956 4,994,193 
2 8,967, 826 770, 076 8,779, 760 998, 105 1, 831, 114 306, 219 
66, 512,057 | 22,658,610 | 158,911,767 | 19,878,325 | 100,005,074 | 18,142,938 
714, 120 478, 231 1, 201, 554 1,117, 895 1, 187, 850 1, 532,307 
eee 2, 280; OUR Bra. 3a lhe e OS, Oona ae ae nen mnnn a OES eee 
eee cares 26; 136,919. |. c42% J. <0 2) 245 098. GOSnlas at Fal 35070, O46 
154, 096 323, 070 100, 032 218, 627 76, 247 233, 899 
derek ease NOS OST Te eee: cen] tele 002 COS keane ne erates 857, 044 
an a eee 1, 028,107. 3. 2. ce 2a, - 1, SSh 26 alee heh een eet” © TOG mose 
Sak chia ataee 20, G5; O26.) aoe ee ee BO, OO hte ee ee ns 25, 020, 889 
120, 695,213 | 4,942,373 | 181,371,560 9,329, 877 | 196,363,268 | 14,174,513 
IPP REY) 10,371 750 1 Oe ode Peachey eee mee oe 
SOAS 2a Ant (yd ae eee SO4> a SE > ee 
Fabs. eee Sy 4,953, 6007] oene. 2 el 95380, G0bmiee eeeereee ne 14, 174, 513 
seg aree arate (08977 oe tee ee 852, 25G Witt. 25 = Rey 784, 514 
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TABLE 242.— Agricultural exports (domestic) of the United States during the 8 years end- 
ing June 80, 1918—Continued. 


Year ending June 30— 


Article exported. 1916 1917 1918 (preliminary). 
Quantity. Value, Quantity. Value, Quantity. Value. 
VEGETABLE MATTER—Con. 
Seeds: : 
Cotton seed..... pounds..| 2,475,907 $37,811 | 1,001,369 $35,434 | 1, 565, 052 $57, 693 
Flaxseed, or linseed, 
bushels. 225. oe: ys... 2,614 6, 501 1,017 3, 671 21, 481 101, 165 
Grass and clover seed: 
Wlovorgeenes eke 7,116,220} 1,294, 944 5, 886, 893 1, 092, 515 9, 439, 314 2, 423,776 
Timothy-.-. ae wle 43,010,257 1, 038, 301 15, 139, 913 937,820 | 8,520,173 748, 164 
Oiliiaiees sat oe ..| 3,613,026 401,925 | 5, 666, 047 701,101 | 3,583, 556 594, 053 
Total grass and clo- 
ver seed..pounds..| 24,339,503 | 2,735,170 | 26,692,853 | 2,731,436 | 21,523,043 | 3,765,993 
PNIMGHHerSeadst ss. a ee aes e Say ears ipa i oe ee 1,734, 312 
Motaliseeds cs... 3. J5c/seee atone BDSG O08 | eee cies sass BOON OO) Ee papa mie recetome 5, 659, 163 
SPICES net eR cisin ce Meee os oo aoe aue cote se OOS ET Herne cceas te DBIGASE eetorstersrersrcse cians 507, 712 
Spirits, distilled. (See ' : 
iquors, alcoholic. 
See tere ounds..| 210,185,192 | 5,576,914 | 146,423,822 | 4,721,533 | 74,135,593 | 4, 548, 974 
Stearin, vegetable...do----| 1,455,341 158, 481 1,321, 773 179, 092 1, 293, 327 293, 591 
Straw...--.- ----long tons. . 980 10, 989 1,097 TOT O48 | Seer eee cic-ase sea oe eee 
Sugar, molasses,and sirup: i 
a Olates. ...---.gallons..| 4,387,369 524,861 | 2, 889, 991 442,967 | 3, 811,341 847, 692 
inti emeeee ane Ske: do....| 10,031,693 | -2,107,068 | 10,327,503 | 4,090,150 | 7,690,074 | 4, 823, 912 
Sugar— Fe e 
Besncd ak Ee pounds. -/1,630,150,863 | 79,390, 147 |1,248,908,286 | 77,093,685 | 576,415,850 | 38, 756, 680 
ovulsisar molasses (ire > abil, c.. is lie. ua.lua | 
ond dean ee atc OE So; OO24076 taceee ee aaa B16 26)809 eae aan 44, 428, 284 
Tobacco: 
val eee unds..| 436,466,512 | 53,014,852 | 406, 431,021 | 59,788, 154 | 288,781,511 | 69, 674, 731 
St nd inuta S 
ms a 
poeddas. ese omaegee 6, 826, 644 350,343 | 5, 167, 889 166, 153 389, 282 24, 994 
Wotal~..2-2- pounds. .| 443,293, 156 | 53,365,195 | 411,598, 860 | 59,954,307 | 289,170,793 | 69, 699, 725 
Vegetables: ; 
Fresh or dried: 
Beans and peas 
Pshals naa es e re hs 1, 760, 383 5, 914, 198 2, 164,943 | 10,427,742 1, 783, 548 10, 526, 385 
: 5 34, 998 793, 584 
Onions... e-< bushels. - 563, 739 578, 792 409, 301 749, 959 534, 3, 
: 7 946, 467 
Potatoes..------- do....| 4,017,760 | 3,485,740 | 2,489,001 | 3,514,379 | 3,453, 30 4,946, 
het 7 eis ig ’| 6,341,882 | 9,978,730} 5,063,245 | 14,692,080 | 5,771,853 | 16, 266, 436 
Prepared or preserved— 
ee rd pee ee ie are 
iekled and Salces.|< +. -|.2--.---<+2-< ’ ), S11 |--.---------- PLONE iN iatk aetare malate ws y 7 
Other 3 aS Serie Se oot ee R977 177 | POSTE | ac peeha cae Oe 2) 429, 272 
ie i eee 7, 598, 630 10, 706, 275 
preserved. .....:-.|------ eO(S;062 |--=-:-+-----~ SOO GOO faretpeteua = ees , 706, 
Mopal vegetabless <1-.|-----2--2-<-2 iG 5a by] Eee aes SOOO ilOseece eee eee 26, 972, 711 
Vinegar....------- allons.. 225, 162 33, 635 284, 817 47, 996 292, 413 73, 451 
Wines. (See Liquors, alco- 
<i. eel Te ee Ris hh ees io 68k | Soe 918, 842 
Total eee ae 
r, including fores , : 
ae nae : gt tee er Ha pdasyib 7 B2| eee see st - TAR ET EY CGI ae se et 1,642,726,823 
Total OE eat een 
xcluding fores Jee 
yee as =e ice a be HALOS 720823 |e os aerate oa 1,459°553;90 Nl oa scote ar 1,555,613,334 
Total sere! P= 
i ing for- ‘ 
Be odacs, eh eee 1,586,226,920|.-.--.------- 2,037,172,124).......----+- 2,368,452,364 
Total ee 
s xclu 
ent nedeeet pris Sedo 1518071 ao0esees eae 1,968,253,288|...-----+-+-- 2,281,338,875 
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Taste 243.—Foreign trade of the United States in agricultural products, 1852-1918. 


[Compiled from reports of Foreign Commerce and Navigation of the United States. All valucs are gold.] 


Agricultural exports.t 


Agricultural imports.! 


Excess of 
Domestic. eee 
Year ending June 30— Porcant Sieh Ze 
Percent- Foreign. Total. nea imports (—). 
Total. age of all 
exports. 
Average: 

52-1856 $164, 895, 146 80.9 | $8,059,875 | $77,847,158 29.1 | +$95, 107, 863 
eer Leet 215, 708, $45 81.1] 10,173,833 | 121,018,143 38.2 | +104, 864,535 
1862-1866 148, 865, 540 75.7 287,669 | 122,221, 547 43.0 | + 35,931,662 
1867-1871 250, 713, 058 76.9 8,538, 101 179, 774, 000 42. 3 + 79,477, 159 
1872-1876 396, 666, 397 78.5 8, 853, 247 263, 155, 573 46. 5 +142, 364, 071 
1877-1881 591, 350, 518 80.4} 8,631,780 | 266,383, 702 50.4 | +333, 598, 596 

89-1886 ssc<sasssnes 557, 472, 922 76. 3 9,340,463 | 311,707, 564 46.8 | +255, 105,821 
1ee7 4801 “ 573, 236, 616 74.7 6, 982, 328 366, 950, 109 43. 3 +213, 318, $35 
1892-1896. . 638, 748, 318 73.0 8,446, 491 398, 332, 043 51.6 +248, 862, 766 
1897-1901... 827, 566, 147 65.9 | 10,961,539 | 376,549,697 50.2 | +461, 977, 989 
1902-1906. . 879, 541, 247 59. 5 11, 922, 292 487, 881, 038 46.3 +403, 582, 501 
1907-1911 975, 398, 054 53. 9 12, 126, 228 634, 570, 734 45.2 +352, 954, 048 

951, 628, 331 65. 2 11, 293, 045 391, 931, 051 47.6 +570, 990, 325 
857, 113, 533 63.2 | 10,308, 306 413,744, 557 45.8 + 453, 677, 282 
878, 480, 557 63.1 | 13,505,343 | 456,199, 325 44.5 | +435, 786,575 
859, 160, 264 59. 5 12, 625, 036 461, 434, 851 46.6 +419, 350, 439 
826, 904, 777 55.4 12, 316, 525 553, 851, 214 49.6 +285, 370, 088 
976, 047, 104 56. 8 10, 856, 259 554,175, 242 45, 2 +432, 728,121 
1, 054, 405, 416 56.9 11, 613, 519 626, 836, 803 43.7 +439, 182, 127 
1,017, 396, 404 55. 5 10, 298, 514 539, 690, 121 45.2 +488, 004, 797 
903, 238, 122 55.1 | 9,584,934 | 638,612,692 48.7 | +274,210, 364 
871, 158, 425 50.9 | 14,469,627 | 687,509,115 44.2 | +198, 118, 937 
1, 030, 794, 402 1.2] 14,664,548 | 680,204,932 44.5 | +365, 254,018 
1, 050, 627, 131 48. 4 12, 107, 656 783,457,471 47.4 +279, 277, 316 
4,123,651, 985 46.3 15, 029, 444 815, 300, 510 45.0 +323, 389, 919 
1, 113, 973, 635 47.8 17, 729, 462 924, 247,116 48.8 +207, 456, 481 
1, 475, 937, 607 54.3 | 34,420,077 | 910,786, 289 54.4 | +599, 571, 395 
1, 518, 071, 450 35.5 | 42,087,535 |1, 189, 704, 830 54.1] +370,454, 155 
1, 968, 253, 288 31.6 | 37,640,245 |1, 404, 972, 108 52.8 | +600, 921, 425 
2, 281, 338, 876 39.0 | 58,797,280 |1, 614, 219, 764 54.8 | +720, 916, 392 


1 Not including forest products. 


TaBLE 244.— Value of principal groups of farm and forest products exported from and 
imported into the United States, 1916-1918. 


[Compiled from reports on the Foreign Commerce of the United States.]_ 


Exports (domestic merchandise). | Imports. 
Article. Year ending June 30— 
1916 1917 1918 (prel.) 1916 1917 1918 (prel.) 
Farm PRopvcts. 
ANIMAL MATTER. 
Animals, live............. $99, 671, 296 | $89,382,853 | $21,733,594 | $18,649,079 | $16, 602, 859 $21, 958, 378 
Dairy products........... 24,257,572 | 49,379,473 | 85,908,397 | 9,828,919 | 7,071,113] 8,380,393 
IPOS oe cctmcmiccenanc ces 6, 184, 441 7, 568, 911 7, 167, 134 110, 638 268, 286 483, 636 
Feathers and downs, 
Crude Nes: cate ceee ee eee 312, 113 368, 862 302, 236 2,721,151 1,479,216 1,959, 180 
Fibers, animal: 
UKE Sa eiic cn isicieecinis ees 54,017 13) AlSHoc ae. See ae 124, 333,655 | 160,571,808 | 188, 454, 812 
WOO) asoacondccogebengee 2, 264, 320 1, 230, 296 916,506 | 142,420,734 | 131,137,170 | 198,545,911 
Packing - house pro d- 
(CUES AE ogseacnod eeeeCes 279, 053, 697 | 363,973, 124 | 604,513,766 | 183,611,351 | 239, 129, 197 176, 038, 857 
Other animal matter... .. 2,603, 721 2, 781, 444 5, 183, 908 | 2,331, 714 4,203, 659 6, 014, 767 
Total animal matter .| 414,351,177 | 514,698,381 | 725, 725, 541 484, 007, 241 | 560,463, 308 | 601, 835, 934 
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TABLE 244.— Value of principal groups of farm and 
imported into the United States, 1916 
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forest products exported from and 
—1918—Continued. 


es ee ee 


Article. 


Farm PRopucts—Con. 
VEGETABLE MATTER. 


Argols or wine lees 
Cocoa and chocolate 


Cotton 


Obhers £5. : - 2.8 0b 52.55 
Ginseng REE | Cy ant So 
Glucose and grape sugar. 
te and grain products. 


Liquors, alcoholic 
Nursery stock (plants, 
trees, ete.) .--5. 52 -.52e< 


Tobacco 
Vanilla beans .-:-...-.--- 
Vegetables 
Wax, vegetable 
Other vegetable matter .. 


Total vegetable mat- 


Totalfarm products. - 
FOREST PRODUCTS. 


Cork wood or cork bark .. 
Dyewoods, and extracts 
Gums, rubber 
Gums, other than rubber. 
Naval stores 
Tanning materials, n. e.s- 
Wood: 
Cabinet, unsawed 
Lumber 
Pulp wood 
Timber and logs... . 
Rattan and reeds 
Wood pul 
Other forest products. . -. 


Total forest products. 


Total farm and forest | 


products 


Exports (domestic merchandise). | Imports. 
Year ending June 30— 

1916 1917 1918 (prel.) 1916 1917 1918 (prel.) 

1D eo ea NOt CP sse2-------} $5,306,246 | $3,824,882 | $5 443 628 
$1, 668,657 | $3,451,519 | $6,554,431 | 35,804,242 | 40,387,418 | 4173727378 
5,739,323 | 6,844,863 | 6,386,212 | 115,485,970 | 133) 184,000 | 10370587 535 
374, 186, 247 | 543,074, 690 | 665,024,655 | 40,150,342 | 40, 429,526 | 36,020, 483 
5 And hae ld OR eM EGAN OER AS adh Nee 59, 460,062 | 67,709,758 | 109, 042, 470 
36,072,951 | 37,399,309 | 32,217,364 | 23,285,829 | 25,315,951 | 24) 408; 777 
12507, DOR [kal <350; 203) eplailnandeule tear aie enna soe os CRS IRe alle Saha 

HM 7ad, 961) WenT 358. value ts OOANG Tin |) eee eee maa tome Bie Ik ead aaa 
434, 608,279 | 585,534,850 | 623,911,819 | 15,637,360 | 49,396,371 | 76,292, 626 
3,267,028 | 1,685,836 907, 401 679, 412 628,021} 4° 618, 764 
4, 386, 929 773, 926 993, 773 144, 627 59,291 72, 450 
ee aeete Wises MG Ba Seed el eB pn ae 8, 235, 670 108,910} 3,895,114 
Be ody nite | Rese te Bee Reaietcace) aa 1,609,571] 2,190,822] 1,853,927 
12,577,611 | 20,883,227| 8,839,118 | 16,685,356 | 17,679,132 | 11,655,093 
203, 671 220, 341 260,763 | 3,689,364] 3,964,513} 3,327,697 
892,277] 1,740,508] 2,263,314 | 21,172,417] 32)875,686| 52,847,313 
28,561,303 | 31,221,749] 4,994,193 408, 808 554, 871 BTA, 032 
27,165,026 | 26,280,134 | 25,020,890 | 33,933,054 | 47,013,967 | 92,323) 804 
BE ee see ea aa woe, Re See 879, 699 843,418 | 2, 443° 298 
4,953,601} 9,330,695 | 14,174,513 | 6,093,611] 5,773,797] 16,311,705 
oe RR oo pe | ae 2,226,697 | 3,712,956 | 5,530, 889 
3,538,508 | 4,001,700] 5,659,163 | 33,571,760 | 35,879,665 | 50,841,623 
250, 827 287, 484 507,712 | 8,948,729 |  7)745,022] 11,519,214 
5,576,914 | 4,721,533 | 4,548,974 123, 838 973,530 | 1,673,477 
82,022,076 | 81,626,802 | 44,428, 284 | 212, 545,293 | 241,892,265 | 246, 193, 204 
SER se ae ees 20,599,857 | 19,265,264 | 30,889, 030 
53,365,195 | 59,954,307 | 69,699,725 | 24,629,195 | 25,922,655] 45,320, 524 
bh SS) AAR | Bea eR ey. 2 SE Fen 1,697, 543.| 1,662,578 | 1,475,676 
15, 952, 412 | 22,290,710 | 26,972,711 | 10,811)393 | 29,150,889} 30,175,769 
A Riel ey BE ak A ee 1,580,530] 1,739,199 | 2) 693, 258 
2,398,969 | 3,485,790 | 4,538, 101 301, 114 624) 443 509, 051 
|1,103,720,273 |1,453,554,907 |1,555,613,335 | 705,697,589 | 844, 508, 800 1,012,383,830 
1,518,071,450 |1,968,253,288 |2,281,338,876 |1,189,704,830 |1,404,972,108 |1,614,219, 764 
Seabee ate Nee i ee 3,134,884 | 3,870,389} 3,061,827 
(0) (Q) 2,339,480 | 4,280,247} 4,479,195] 2,238, 115 
so Gite pee Poe ARS, 3A ea 158, 586, 193 | 193,118, 855 | 206, 543, 236 
ae eh een | SRS. .-Aegee ean 14, 827,537 | 21,510,283 | 22,089, 638 
13, 503,607 | 15,581,208 | 11, 172, 234 8, 189 BGO sleet eee 
6,026,474 | 3,958,380 | 3,810,420] 8,837,297] 7,930,698 | 6,672, 468 
bath A Ort bat 2S ee ee 4,011,107} 4,266,852] 5,045,463 
40, 709,336 | 41,070,973 | 59,847,580 | 29,641,942] 32,093,905] 40,403, 655 
pei Prgatib el oa ers N ee  Aat 6,373,749 | 6, 889,123 | 11, 088, 422 
5,042,179 | 5,202,250 | 3,964,724] 1,417,859] 1,270,348 815, 247 
ee AE oie: ES Fe ale ee ae 1,720,816] 1,171,052] 1,781,239 
1, 703,374 | 2,018,639 | 3,531,639 | 16,867,850 | 42,461,994 | 31,589,090 
1,170,509 | 1,087,386 | 2,447,412] 3,134,635 | 3,628,045 | 4, 105,906 
68, 155,479 | 68,918,836 | 87,113,489 | 252,851,305 | 322,699, 430 | 335, 434, 206 
1,536,226,929 |2,037,172,124 |2,368,452,365 |1,442, 556, 135|1,727,671,538 |1,949,653 970 


1Not stated. 
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TasLE 245.—Hxports of selected domestic agricultural products, 1852-1918. 


[Compiled from r 
lacking, either 
salted or pickled,” and ‘‘ Pork, salted or pickled,” barrels, 1851-1865, 
of 200 pounds per barrel, and tierces, 1855-1865, at the rate of 300 


pounds reduced to gailons at the rate of 7.5 pounds per gallon. 
is the product of 4°bushels of corn, and 1 barrel of wheat flour the product of 5 bushels of wheat prior to 
1880 and 44 bushels of wheat in 1880 and subsequently.] r 


eports of Foreign Commerce and Navigation of the United States. Where figures are 
there were no exports or they were not separately classified for publication. “Beef 
were reduced to pounds at the rate 
ounds per tierce; cottonseed oil, 1910. 
t is assumed that 1 barrel of corn me: 


Packing-house products. 


dee rare Cattle. | Cheese. Beat, ‘ pis i 
| salted or | Beet, fresh. edge Beef tallow. | total,as far 
pickled. i iach aa 

a rs 

Average: Nuriber.| Pounds. |} Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. | Pounds. Pounds. 
1852-1856..... 1,431 | 6, 200, 385 | 25,980, 520 7,468,910 | 33, 449, 430 
1857-1861... .- 20,294 | 13,906; 430 | 26,985, 880 |- 13,214,614 | 40; 200, 494 
1862-1866... .- 6,531 | 42) 683,073 | 27,662, 720 |. 43,202,724 | 70, 865,444 
ARBT AIST. eac| eae teen 52) 880,978 | 26,954, 656 27,577,269 | 54,531,925 
1872-1876... 45, 672 | 87,173, 752 | 35, 826, 646 | 78,994,360 | 114,821) 006 
1S77eisoiee es 127; 045 | 129; 670,479 | 40,174; 643 | 69,601,120 |..........-_- 96, 822,695 | 218, 709, 987 
1882-1886... .- 131,605 | 108,790,010 | 47,401,470 | 97,327,819 | 30,276,133} 48,745,416 | 225, 625, 631 
1887-1801... .- 2447394 | 86,354,842 | 65,613,851 | 136,447,554 | 50,482,249 | 91,608,126 | 411,797,859 
1892-1896... .- 349,032 | 66,905,798 | 64,898,780 | 207,372,575 | 102,038,519 | 56,976,840 | 507,177, 430 
1897-1901... .- 415,488 | 46,108,704 | 52,242) 288 | 305,626,184 | 139,373,402 | $6,082,497 | 637,268, 235 
1902-1906... .- 508,103 | 19,2447 482 | 59,208) 292 | 27271487180 | 156,925,317 | 59,892,601 | 622) 843, 230 
253,867 | 9,152,083 | 46, 187,175 | 144,799,735 | 170,530,432 | 66,356,232 | 448,024, 017 

459,218 | 39,813,517 | 55,312,632 | 351,748,333 | 161,651,413 | 77,166,889 | 705,104, 772 

392, 884 | 27,203, 184 | 48,632,727 | 301,824,473 | 138,546,088 | 34,065,758 | 596,254, 520 

402,178 | 18,987,178 | 52,801,220 | 254,795,963 | 126,010,339 | 27,368,924 | 546,055, 244 

-| 593,409 | 23,335,172 | 57,584,710 | 2997579, 671 | 165,183,839 | 76,924°174| 663,147,095 

567,806 | 10,134,424 | 55,934, 705 | 236, 486,568 | 145,298,245 | 63,536,992 | 575,874, 718 

584,239 | 16,562,451 | 81,088,098 | 268, 054,227 | 209,658,075 | 97,567,156 | 732,884,572 

423,051 | 17, 285,230 | 62,645,281 | 281,651,502 | 195,337,176 | 127,857,739 | 689, 752, 420 
349,210 | 8, 439,031 | 46,958,367 | 201,154,105 | 212,541,157 | 91,397,507 | 579, 303,478 

207,542 | 6,822,842 | 44, 494,210 | 129° 952/671 | 179,985,246 |. 53,332,767 | 418,844. 332 
139,430 | 2,846, 709 | 36,554,266 | 75,729,666 | 126,091,675 | 29,379,992 | 286, 295,874 
150,100 | 10,366,605 | 40,283,749 | 42,510,731 | 138,696,906 | 29,813,154 | 265,923, 983 
105,506 | 6,337,550 | 38,087,907 | 15,264,320 | 126,467,124 | 39,451,419 | 233,924, 626 
24,714 | 2,599,058 | 25,856,919 | 7,362)388| 92,849,757 | 30,586,350 | 170, 208/320 
18,376 | 2,427,577 | 23,265,974} 6,394,404 | 97,017,065 | 15,812,831 | 151,212’ 009 
5,484 | 55,362,917 | 31,874,743 | 170, 440,934 | 80, 481/946 | 20,239'988 | 394, 980, 962 
21,287 | 44,394,301 | 38,114,682 | 231,214,000 | 102)645,914| 16,288,743 | 457,555,572 
13,387 | 66,050,013 | 58,053,667 | 197,177,101 | 67,110,111 | 15,209,369 | 423/673, 997 

18,213 | 44,330,978 | 54,867,310 | 370,057,514 | 56,648,102 | 5,014,964 | 600, 612, 291 


1 Includes canned, cured, and fresh beef, oleo oil, oleomargarine, tallow and stearin from animal fats. 


Imports and Exports of Agricultural Products. 
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TaBLe 245.—Exports of selected domestic agricultural products, 1852-1918—Contd 


Packing-houso products. 
Year endin, 
Tune ra Pork, Pork, Pork, Pork andits | Apples, | Corn and 
cede cured— cured_— Pork products— fresh. corn meal 
acon hams and | salted or lard total, as far (in terms 
shoulders. |, pickled. - as ae ain- of grain). 
able.t 
Average: Pounds 
ee cent a Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Barrels. | Bushels. 
1857-1861 US ea | SIS SEO 40,542,600 | 33,354,976 103, 903, 056 37,412 | 7,123, 281 
1857-1861... 30, 583, 207 |..-..-esee0-. 34, 854, 400 | 3779657003 | 108,403) 690| Br 043 | 65577610 
AVGHEE! 110, 796. 961 Ios coe cone 52) 550. 758 nooo? ; 6,557, 610 
1867-1871 45, 790, 113 i, O9U) te 89, 138, 251 252) 485, 970 119, 433 | 12,059, 794 
ge a 28, 879, 085 | 53,579,373 | 128,248,571 |...... st nee 9, 9247 235 
1877-1881 . - 643, 633, ity | aal sae 0, 429, 361 | 194, 197, 714 568, 029, 477 132, 756 | 38, 560,557 
Coa bed repens 85, 968, 138 | 331, 457,591 | 1,075, 793,475 | 509,735 | 88) 190, 030 
..| 355 634, 67. a 
1887-1801 = 419, 935, 416 60, 607 368 13 ee’ aa 38) 388° Soe ee 24? O68 529’ Bi Be woe a3 
21896. .| 438,847,549 | 96,107,152 | 64,827,470 | 451,547,135 | 1, 052, 133, 76 ; 
1897-1901 . .! 536, 287, 266 | 200, 853, 226 | 112) 788) 498 | 652’ 418, 143 | 1,528, 780 | 520,810 | 63, 979, 898 
| 2, 788, 138,779 | 779, 980 |192) 531) 37: 
1902-1906 . .| 292) 721,953 | 206,902) 427 | 116, 8237 284 | 592° 130,894 | 1; 249’ 136; eee 
= 302, ; 8 136,649 | 1,368, 608 
1907-1911. .| 2097 005; 144 | 189,603,211 | 90,809, 879 | 519,746,378 | 1; 028; 996; 659 | 1) 2257 655 a . 030 
456,122,741 | 216,571, 803 | 138, 643,611 | 611,357,514 | 1, 462, 36 a7 
383, 150, 624 | 227) 653; 232 | 115, 896, 275 556” 840, 922 | 1) 337 315° O09 i0 719 ey on 683 
207, 336, 000 | 214,183,365 | 95, 287,374 | 490, 755, 821 | 1, 042) 119, 570 | 1, 656, 129 | 76, 639, 261 
249, 665,941 | 194,948, 854 | 112) 224) 861 | 561; 302,643 | 1,146, 255, 441 | 2 018, 2¢2 | 58, 292) O61 
262; 246, 635 | 203; 458) 724 | 118) $87}189 | 610, 238, 899 | 1, 220, 031, 970 | 1, 499; 942 3, 483 
_..| 361, 210,563 | 194, 210,949 | 141,820,720 | 741,516, 886 | 1, 464, 960, 356 | 1, 208, 989 
119, 893 
-| 250, 418; €99 | 209, 481, 496 | 166, 427, 409 | 627, 559; 660 | 1, 268, 065, 412 | 1,539, 267 | 86, 368, 28 
241, 189, 929 | 221) 769; 634 | 149,505,937 | 603,413,770 | 1,237; 210, 760 | 1; 049,545 | 55, 063, 860 
24, 578, 674 212, 170, 224 52, 354, 980 528, 122, 933 | 1, 053; 142056 | ” 896,279 | 37; 665; 040 
, 163, , 885, 031, 2 927; 671 |’ 707,110;062 | 922) 078 | 38) 128, 498 
156, 675,310 | 157,709,316 | 45,729,471 | 476,107,857 | 879, 455, 
~*| 2087574; 208 | 2047 044, 491 | 56,321; 4¢9 | 532) 255,865 | 1,071, 951, ay ey 38) aC 797 201 
-| 200, 993; 584 | 159,544; 687 | 53,749, 023 | 519, 025,384 | ’ 984, 696, 710 | 2,150, 132 | 50, 780, 143 
193, 964, 252 | 165,881,791 | 45,543) 085 | 481, 457,792 | 921,913, 029 | 1,506, 569 | 10, 725, 819 
346, 718, 227 | 203,701,114 | 45,655,574 | 475,531; 908 | 1,106,180, 488 | 2} 351,501 | 50, 668, 303 
579, 808, 786 | 282) 208) 611 | 63,460, 713 | 427; 011, 338 | 1, 462, 697, 062 | 1, 466, 321 | 39, 896, 928 
667, 151, 972 | 266,656, 581 | 46,992,721 | 444, 769, 540 1) 501,948) 125 | 1, 739,997 | GS, 753) 294 
"| 815; 319; 424 | 419,571,869 | 33, 221,502 | 392; 498) 435 | 1,692,141, 417 |” 635, 409 | 49, 073, 203 
Corn-oil | Cottonseed- 
Year ending | Lard com- Glucose cake and | oil cake and 
aera pounds. Cotton. — oie icaiva eet Prunes. | Tobacco. 
y meal, meal. 
Average: Pounds Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pound. Por 
TES PLETICHG lige | eel PLA Be MOS ec ce Me eae eccee he hnce al enn pret! 140 1s, 600 
ASH7=IS6Les sfeweseen za Mader (5 e407 enema nme olin seus SAS sree esl oe eeriee 167,710, 800 
FSBO 18605 Alc saset ep cnec TIS ys STE bee CECB OO ae ee ar |e ems pees ge 140, 2077 850 
ibeegeei yale ll Bae Soe A Ti piy NA RRR G| iE le cnePsesttet Be Papen, ace ree ences EE Istana, Ss Sanne 194) 753, 537 
o 6 i ? , 
TR 7DE IO TORN es oes Te pERS URSA Bes cicey cae hel lie bao a [creeper ete so epee es 241) 848) 410 
if te ee eee ae OS eee NS ULL coral aang Sgopeamest ssa cpa esate 266, 315, 190 
188921896225) 2. eee < sees LSE ERO L) ULE OE BEG | Ae ks |e ee me neem Irene a ped 237, 9 
TRG OTe ae Cee aaa ESA PCT or ae aie | ER eee Ramee ens 259, a8 36 
FIP OTs en ee gS 360 Gaba SII Woe DTANOUTISe eee EN aca sed hdl cc aires anos 981, 746, 279 
1897-1901... .| 21, 792, 477| 3, 447, 909, 578| 209, 279, 772|............ 1, 005, 099, 805|.....--.---- 304, 401; 701 
1902-1906. . .| 52, 954, 358] 3, 632, 267,952) 154, 866, 980] 21, 888, 135] 1, 066, 790, 196] 48, 550, 74) 325, 538, 515 
1907-1911. ...| 75,765, 254] 4, 004, 770, 051) 145, 064, 738| 61, 732, 807/989, 738,130] 47, 039, 287 334, 395, 923 
FE Serene 23, 359, 966| 3, 359, 062, 360 204, 209, 974) 12, 703, 209| 1, 258, 687,317] 10, 021, 564] 315, 787, 782 
GIO & coe 36, 201, 744| 3, 528, 974, 636) 130, 419, 611] 14, 740, 498) 1, 050, 466, 246] 23, 358, 849] 301, 007, 365 
TB. oacconene 46, 130, 004) 3, 569, 141, 969| 126,239, 981] 8, 093, 222) 1, 100, 392, 988) 66, 385, 215] 368, 184, 084 
TGC 2 seers 53, 603, 545] 3,089, 855, 906| 152, 768,716] 14,014, 885| ’ 820,349,073] 73, 146, 214) 311, 971, 831 
ike ooeEe 61, 215, 187| 4, 339, 322, 077| 175, 250, 580| 24, 171, 127] 1, 251, 907,996] 4, 993, 849] 334, 302, 091 
106 fae aee 67, 621, 310| 3, 634, 045,170) 189,656,011] 48, 420,942) 1, 110, 834, 678] 24, 869, 744) 312, 227, 202 
LOOT Terese $0; 148, 861] 4) 518) 217, 220) 151,629, 441| 56, 808,972| 1, 340, 967, 136] 44, 400, 104) 340, 742, 864 
MOUSEEe oe hee 75, 183, 210| 3, 816, 998, 693, 129, 686, 834) 66, 127, 704 929, 287) 487| 28, 148, 450| 330, 812, 658 
{OOD strc 75, 183,196] 4,447, 985,202, 112,224, 504) 53, 233, 890] 1, 233, 750, 327| 22, 602, 288) 287, 900, 946 
iW Osageccea 74, 556, 603) 3,200, 708, 226] 149, 820, 088) 49, 108,598)” 640, 088, 766] 89, 014, 8S0| 357, 196, 074 
(rR Se eae 73, 754, 400| 4,033, 940,915] 181,963,048) 83,384,870] 804, 596, 955] 51,030, 711) 355, 327, 072 
1OLOte meet 62, 522) 888] 5,535,125, 420] 171, 156, 259| 72, 490, 021) 1, 293, 690, 138] 74, 328, 074] 379, 845, 320 
dls seers 67, 456, 832| 4,562, 295, 675| 200, 149, 246] 76, 262, 845] 1, 128, 092, 367 117, 950, 875] 418) 796, 906 
Si ee a Sa 58, 303, 504| 4, 760, 940, 538] 199, 530, 874} 59, 030, 623 "799, 974, 252| 69,813,711] 449, 749, 982 
(eis zereguesetes 69, 980, 614| 4, 403, 578, 499] 158, 462, 508) 45,026, 125] 1, 479, 065, 015 43,478, 892) 348, 346, 091 
Ieee ee 2 “/} 527 843 311] 3, 084) 070, 125] 186, 408, 182] 18, 996, 490] 1, 057, 221, 569) 57,422, 827] 443, 293, 156 
Kila see eee 56, 359, 493| 3, 088, 080, 786| 214,973, 315| 15, 757, 612) 1,150, 159,691] 59, 645, 141) 411, 598, 860 
[Rok U specie ep 31, 278, 382| 2) 320,511, 665] 97, 858, 301 457, 584| " 44,680, 793| 32, 926, 546} 289, 170, 793 


1 Includes canned, fresh, salted or pickled pork, lard, neutral lard, lard oil, bacon, and hams. 
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Taste 245.—Exports of selected domestic agricultural products, 1852-1918—Contd. 


Oilg, veg- | Rice and SH HEC Wheat and 
Year ending Hops etable— | rice bran, oes! Wheat Wheat |wheat flour 
June 30— cotton- meal, and naened flour. (in terms 
seed oil. polish. coe of grain). 
Average: Pounds. * | Bushels. Barrels. Bushels. 
1852-1856... 7, 730,322 | 4,715,021 | 2,891,562] 19, 172, §30 
1857-1861... - 6,015, 058 | 12,378,351 | 3,318,280] 28,969,749 
e187 ers 6, 486, 616 1) 856, 948 #308" 000 22) 106’ 833 ober tae 30 032, 409 
1872-1876... 3,446,466 | 547,450 | 391/344 | 20, 142/169 | 48,957,518 | 3,415,871 | 66,036,873 
1877-1881. ...- 10,445,654 | 4,498,436 |  602)442 | 41, 718, 443 |107, 780,556 | 5,375,583 | 133, 262, 753 
1882-1886. .... 9, 584,437 | 3,467,905 | 561,406 | 107,129,770 | $2,883,913 | 8,620,199 | 121,674, 809 
1887-1801. ._.- 7, 184,147 | 7,120,796 | 3,209,653 | 75,073, 838 | 64,739, 011 | 11, 286,568 | 115,528, 568 
15, 146, 667 | 15,782, 647 | 10,277,947 | 13,999,349 | 99, 913, 895 | 15,713,279 | 170, 623, 652 
15,467, 814 | 42, 863, 203 | 18, 407, 139 | 11,213, 664 120, 247, 430 | 17, 151, 070 | 197, 427, 246 
ugar aoa np | rama | eee cece 
a ? , I , ? , d , 72 ? 2 ? Art 
14, 963, 676 | 49,356,741 | 25,527,846 | 8, 874, 860 |132, 060, 667 | 18,650,979 | 215, 990, 073 
10, 715, 151 | 33,042, 848 | 29/591) 274 | 7, 572, 452 |154, 856, 102 | 17, 759, 203 | 234, 772, 516 
7,794, 705 | 35,642; 994 | 19 750,448 | 10, 520, 156 |114’ 181, 420 | 19,716, 484 | 202) 905, 598 
10,985, 988 | 29; 013) 743 | 29,121,763 | 15,418,537 | 44,230, 169 | 16,999, 432 | 120, 727,613 
14, 858, 612 | 51,535, 580 |113, 282,760 | 18,348,077 | 4,394,402 | 8, 826,335 | 44/112) 910 
13, 026, 904 | 43,793,519 | 38,142,103 | 22, 175, 846 | 34,973, 291-| 13, 91 

16, 809, 534 | 41, 880, 304 | 30,174,371 | 21, 237, 603 | 76,569, 423 12 oBt 867 128 700) 42 
22, 920, 480 | 41,019,991 | 28,444,415 | 25, 510, 643 |100, 371,057 | 13,927, 247 | 163, 043, 669 
10, 446, 884 | 51,087) 329 | 20,511,429 | 79) 946,297 | 66,923,244 | 10, 521, 161 | 114, 268) 468 
10, 589, 254 | 29, 860; 667 | 26,779,188 | 125,507,022 | 46,679,876 | 9,040,987 | 87,364,318 

13, 104, 774 | 30,069, 459 | 30,063,341 | 54,947, 444 | 23, 729, 302 5 
12) 190, 663 | 53, 262,796 | 39,446,571 | 79,594,034 | 30, 60° 212 11 006. 480 79° 680; 404 
17, 591, 195 | 42,031,052 | 38,908,057 | 43, 994; 761 | 91) 602, 974 | 11,394, S05 | 141) 132; 166 
24) 262, 896 | 25,728, 411 | 22,414,326 | _ 50,895,726 | 92,393,775 | 11,821,461 | 145,590, 349 
-| 16, 210, 448 | 42, 448, 870 | 77, 480, 005 | 549, 007, 411 |259, 642, 538 | 16, 182) 765 | 332, 464, 975 
-| 22, 409, 818 | 35, 534, 941 |121, 967, 465 |1, 630, 150, 863 |173, 274, 015 | 15, 520, 669 | 243/117, 025 
4, 824, 876 | 21, 188, 236 |181, 372, 310 |1, 248, 908, 286 |149, 831, 427 | 11,942,778 | 203, 573, 928 
3,494,579 | 13, 334, 010 |196, 363, 268 | ” 576, 415, 850 | 34, 118, 853 | 21/880; 151 | 132) 579.533 
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TABLE 246.—Imports of selected agricultural producis, 1852-1918. 


[Compiled from reports of Foreign Commerce and Navigation of the United States. Where figures are 
lacking, either there were no imports or they were not separately classified for publication. ‘Silk’? 
includes, prior to 1881, only “Silk, raw or as reeled from the cocoon;”’ in 1881 and 1882 are included this 
item and “Silk waste;” after 1882, both these items and “Silk cocoons.” From “Cocoa and chocolate’”” 
are omitted in 1860, 1861, and 1872 to 1881, small quantities of chocolate, the official returns for which 
were given only in value. ‘Jute and jute butts’’ includes in 1858 and 1859 an unknown quantity of 
‘Sisal grass, coir, ete.,”? and in 1865-1868 an unknown quantity of “Hemp.” Cattle hides are included 
in ‘Hides and skins other than cattle and goat”? in 1895-1897. Olive oil for table use includes in 1862-1864 
and 1885-1905 all olive oil. Sisal grass includes in 1884-1890 “‘Other vegetable substances.” Hemp in- 
cludes in 1885-1888 all substitutes for hemp.] 


, Cocoa and 
Year ending : Argols or 
TmTe30= Cheese. Silk. Wool. Almonds. Sante tee. colete, Coffee. 
Average: Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. 
1852=1856..2 {| '0537088"|_..2.-...<2. 19,067,447 | 3,460,807 |.........1.. 2,486,572 | 196, 582, 863 
USS Pa1S6 Le Rates TSUPe Tals. WOE TS ol Se bas Se! S250, 001 SS. Beh. Lau 3,063, 893 | 216, 235, 090 
HRGOE( SEG oe de em Ce CRT ee fee Nb ee 2,482,063 | 1,354,947] 2,453,141} 124’ 551, 992 
ARG PSIS TAS FARR RR Bee 8 SSG Ehsaan decks aac eee 2,360,529 | 3,502,614] 248° 726,019 
TS7281S976.4 Wes eat eee DPgoMo4s [Leek Stee fleet Sees. 4,951,473 |. 4,857,364] 307,006, 928 
HS TSUS8l ok WOR een 199299969) |) 162) 74, 280) |2e_ See ee. 12,403,256] 6,315,488] 384) 282) 199 
TIERS Tp leet 4, 672,846 | 83, 293, 800 |.......----- 17, 551,967 | 11,568,173 | 529, 578, 782 
1887-1891...| 8,335,323 | 6,564,121 | 117,763,889 | 5,860,728 | 21,433,570 | 18,322,049] 509, 367, 994 


1892-1806. ..| 9,649, 752 | _8, 382, 892 | 162,640,491 | 7,487,676 | 26,469,990 | 25,475,234 | 597, 484, 217 
1897-1901... -| 12,588,515 | 10, 962,210 | 163,979,079 | 7,361,198 | 24,379,847 | 38,209,423) 816,570, 082 
1902-1906. . .| 22,165,754 | 17,187,544 | 193,656, 402 | 10,920, 881 | 27,647,440 | 70,901,254 | 980, 119, 167 
1907-1911. ..| 37, 662, 812 | 22) 143) 461 | 199, 562, 649 | 15, 297, 414 | 29,350, 692 | 113,673,368 | 934, 533, 322 


AED esas et 15, 329, 099 | 10,405,555 | 103,583,505 | 5, 140, 232 | 28,598,781 | 47,620,204 | 854, 871, 310 
A000es ens: t 17, 067, 714 | 14, 234; 826 | 166,576,966 | 9,868,982 | 29,276,148 | 52,878,587 | 1,091,004. 252 
1003s oa ccee-? 20; 671, 384 | 15,270, 859 | 177,137,796 | 8, 142, 164 | 29,966,557 | 65,046,884 | 915,086 380 
fo0dars a8). b 22) 707, 103 | 16,722,709 | 173,742, 834 | 9, 838,852 | 24°571,730| 75,070,746 | 995, 043, 284 
TOQUE ce oec ack: 23; 095, 705 | 22,357,307 | 249) 135, 746 | 11,745,081 | 26,281,931 | 77,383,024 | 1,047,792, 934 
190682 202.2: 27, 286, 866 | 17,352,021 | 201, 688, 668 | 15,009, 326 | 28,140,835 | 84,127,027] 851, 668, 933 
1607 ens IeL} 33, 848, 766 | 18, 743, 904 | 203,847,545 ) 14, 233.613 | 30,540,893 | 97,059,513} 985,321, 473 
1008.55. s22li53 32, 530, 830 | 16,662, 132 | 125, 980,524 | 17,144; 968 | 26,738,834 | 86,604)684| 890, 640, 057 
1O0DDEA Lee. 2 35, 548, 143 | 25, 187,957 | 266, 409, 304 | 11, 029, 421 | 32° 115; 646 | 132) 660,931 | 1,049, 868, 768 
1910s. ct: 40, 817, 524 | 23,457, 223 | 263, 928, 232 | 18,556,356 | 28, 182,956 | 111,070,834 | 871, 469, 516 
1Olt se aesas 2. 45, 568, 797 | 26,666,091 | 137, 647, 641 | 15, 522, 712 | 29,175,133 | 140,970,877] 875, 366, 797 
Dee are we 46, 542,007 | 26,584, 962 | 193,400, 713 | 17,231, 458 | 23,661,078 | 148,785,846 | 885, 201, 247 
iO Eee meee ae 49, 387, 944 | 32) 101,555 | 195, 293) 255 | 15, 670,558 | 29,479,119 | 143)509,852| 863, 130, 757 
LO ipa w 63, 784,313 | 34,545, 829 | 247, 648) 869 | 19,038, 405 | 29,793,011 | 179) 364,091 | 1, 001, 528, 317 
1Glseseenteses 50, 138,520 | 31,052, 674 | 308, 083, 429 | 17; 111, 264 | 28° 6247 554 | 194,734,195 | 1) 118) 690, 524 
ise, eee 30, 087, 999 | 41,925, 297 | 534, 828,022 | 16, 596,921 | 34,721,043 | 245,579 101 | 1) 201, 104) 485 
(Diem 14, 481, 514 | 40, 351, 423 | 372) 372; 218 | 23) 424 058 | 23) 925; 808 | 340, 483,397 | 1) 319, 870, 802 
ii ees sacerce P 9, 839, 305 | 43, 282, 366 | 379, 129, 934 | 23) 840, 145 | 30, 267, 388 | 399, 312,278 | 1, 143, 890, 889 
i Jute and Licorice . M 
pe earns Flax. Hemp. Hops. jute butts. aye Manila. olasses. 
A e Long tons.| Longtons.| Pounds. | Long tons. Pounds. | Longtons.) Gallons. 

1852-1856... ipeks A. 143 ApS UANeee a. Bee SROPUIN |. S-Series Wee 8 12,084 | 28, 488, 888 
1857-1861 idee koe de Dabo ules eee Ap Seki” “LAYOLIES lege Ss os = 30, 190, 875 
USE DETRGG Ae oat Sanday: Senne sh lScee. toate lee 5. does 3,213 | 1,887,892 15, 566 34, 262, 933 

USPC age eee Be eto aera on [ee ae TAAG00 Pema ee ies 309 
Pi gy a. Stee Sas 4,170 Peli |e oe eee oe 49,1880 Shame 2 Meet! 44) 815, 321 
187-1881 Bas Spe AR DGO»|| ofa? 458) Maman aoe 624904 Peceien ease 32} 638, 963 
: ie4 5, 678 30,557 | 1,618,879 Of. Obst eaee.. 3. See : 35, 019, 689 
18871801 Pe es 7,021 36,919 | 7,771,672 | 104}887| 59, 275,373 30, 543, 299 
1892-1896.......-.- 6,785 5,409 | 2/386, 240 84111 | 86,444) 974 47,354 | 15, 474) 619 
18071901 ao eee ae 7,008 4,107 | 2,381,899 93,970 | 87, 475, 620 47,217 | 6,321, 160 
1902-1906.......--- 8) 574 5,230 | 5,205,867 | 101,512 | 99,543,395 60,813 | 17,191; 821 
VOTO 2ccesece 9,721 6,368 | 6,769,965 | 100,420 | 96,111, 469 67,289 | 24,147,348 
4,057 | 2,606,708 | 103,140 | 100, 105, 654 43,735 | 11, 458, 156 
7 79 6,054 | 2)805,293 | 128,963 |-109, 077, 323 56,453 | 14,391) 215 
8) 155 4,919 | 6,012,510 79,703 | 88,580, 611 61,648 | 17,240,399 
10, 123 5,871 | 2,758,163 96,735 | 89, 463) 182 65,666 | 18, 828, 530 
8,089 3,987 | 4,339,379 98,215 | 108, 443) 892 61,562 | 19) 477, 885 
5,317 | 10,113,989} 103,945 | 102, 151, 969 58,738 | 16, 021,076 
2 56 8,718} 6,211,893 | 104,489] 66,115, 863 54,513 | 24, 630, 935 
9) 528 6,213 | 8,493,265 | 107,533 | 109,355, 720 52,467 | 18,882) 756 
9, 870 5,208 | 7,386,574] 156,685 | 97,742,776 61,902 | 22, 092, 696 
12) 761 6,423 | 3, 200, 560 68,155 | 82, 207) 496 93, 253 “ : 2 oa 

5,278 | 8,557, 531 65, 238 | 125,135,490 74, 308 , 838, 
rg $00 5,007 | 2,991,125 | 101,001 | 74,582, 225 68,536 | 28,828 213 
12, 421 7,663 | 8,494,144] 125,389 | 105, 116, 227 73,823 | 33, 926, 521 
9, 885 8,822 | 5,382/025 | 106,033 | 115, 636, 131 49,688 | 51,410, 271 
4 694 5,310 | 11, 651, 332 83,140 | 65, 958, 501 51,081 | 70, 839, 623 
6,939 6, 506 675,704 | 108,322 | 41, 003, 295 78,892 | 85,716,673 
7,918 9, 635 236,849 | 112/695 | 59, 400, 224 76,765 | 110, 237, 885 
5, 607 6,813 121) 288 78,312 | 26,982) 932 86,220 | 130, 730, 861 

J 
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Taste 246.—Imports of selected agricultural products, 1852-1918—Continued. 
Blea 
; Olive oil Bs rice Hour, Sisal S aw 
Year ending June 7 | Opium. * isa! ugar, T: Tea, 
ees on ene ude, | Potatoes. re paca: grass, | and refined. 
‘ rice, 

Average: Gallons. | Pounds. | Bushels. Pounds. | Long tons. Pounds. Pounds. 
1852"1856. weeee-|eereeeeeeeee =P a 406, 611 rng oie. ee as ey = 
ISD7—-1861L. <a cen scosecccace-| 110,504 | 202. locnccs e , ? 
1862-1866. ...... 177, 947 128, 590 251, 637 | 70,893,331 615 672, 637, 141 | 30, 869, 450 
1867-1871. . 252. 152, 827 | 209,096 216, O77 12,993,001 toaneesecese 1, 138, 464, 815 | 44,052,805 
1872-1876... ..-.- 174,555 | 365,071 254) 615 | 72,536,435 |.....-.-.-- 1, 614,055,119 | 62, 426, 359 
1877-1881.......| 218,507] 407/656 | 1,850,106 | 62,614,706 |-..-.--.... 1,760, 508,290 | 67, 583, 083 
ASSO=1 S86. <2 | eel Shenae eee 391,946 | 2,834,736 | 99,870,675 |.....---.-. 2,458, 490,409 | 74, 781,418 
1887-1891. ...... 758,352 | 475,299 | 3,878,580 |156, 858,635 40, 274 | 3,003, 283, 854 | 84, 275, 049 
1892-1896. ......| 773,692] 528,785 | 1,804,649 |160,807,652 | 50,129 | 3,827,799,481 | 92, 782,175 
1897-1901.......| 909,249] 567,681 495, 150 |165, 231, 669 70,297 | 3,916, 433,945 | 86,809, 270 

1,783,425 | 537,576 | 2,662,121 |150, 913, 684 96, 832 | 3,721, 782,404 | 98, 677,584 
1907-1911. ......] 3, 397; 224 | 489,513 1,907,405 |215, 892, 467 102, 440 | 3,997. 156, 461 96, 742,977 
983,059 | 583, 208 | 371,911 {117,199,710 70,076 | 3,975,005;840 | 89,806, 453 
il, 339, 097 | 534,189} 7, 656, 162 |157, 658, 894 89,583 | 3,031,915, 875 75, 579, 125 
i 494,132] 516,570 358, 505 169, 656, 284 87,925 | 4, 216,108,106 | 108, 574,905 
L 713, 590 | 573,055 | 3, 166, 581 154) 221, 772 109, 214 | 3, 700,623,613 | 112,905, 541 
1,923,174] 584,680 181,199 |106, 483,515 | 100,301 | 3, 680,932,998 | 102, 706,599 
2,447,131 | 469,387 | 1,948, 160 |166, 547, 957 98,037 | 3,979,331, 430 | 93,621,750 
3.449,517 | 565,252 176,917 |209, 603, 180 99,061 | 4,391, 839,975 | 86,368,490 
3,799,112 | 285,845 403,952 |212, 783,392 | 103,994 | 3, 371,997,112 | 94, 149, 564 
4,129,454 | 517,388 | 8,383,966 |222 900, 422 91.451 | 4, 189) 421,018 | 114,916,520 
3,702, 210 | 449, 239 3,208 |225, 400, 545 99,966 | 4,094,545,936 | 85, 626, 370 
4,405,827 | 629,842 218,984 |208, 774, 795 117,727 | 3,937,978, 265 | 102,563, 942 
4,836,515 | 399,837 | 13, 734, 695 |190, 063, 331 114, 467 | 4,104, 618,393 | 101, 406,816 
5,221,001 | 508, 433 327; 930 |222 103,547 |. 153,869 | 4.740;0417488 | 94/812) 00 
6, 217,560 | 455,200 | 3,645,993 |300, 194, 917 215, 547 5, 066, 821,873 91, 130, 815 
6, 710, 967 484° 027 270,942 |277,191, 472 185, 764 5, 420, 981; 867 | 96,987,942 
7,224,431 | 146,658 | — 209,532 |264,324,005 | 228, 610 | 5, 633,161,749 | 109, 865, 935 
re 533, 149 86, 812 | 3,079,025 |216, 048, 858 143,407 | 5,332, 745,854 | 103, 364, 410 
2,537,512 | 157,834 | 1,180,480 [456,058,608 | 150,164 | 4,903,327, 249 | 151,314,932 

Econ euting Beeswax. | Onions. |? — = Raisins. | Currants. Dates. Figs. 

Average: Pounds Bushels. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. 
1887-1891. .... EIS; ZOO ees a wales GQ; 237642 138, 5455 635 no eee lowe ee eee 9, 783, 650 
1892-1896... .. 219 830-ll scdmcicex bees 12,405, 549 | 17, 745, 925 34, 397, 754 14, 914, 349 10, 117,049 
1897-1901. .... 265, 143 628, 358 560,762 | 7,669,593 | 27,520,440 | 15,653,642 8,919, 921 
1902-1906. .... 456, 727 924,418 563,900 | 7,344,676 | 35,457, 213 25,649,432 | 14,334,760 
1907-1911..... SAO 020) ee te AOS OS4UE ee see 5, 283,145 | 35, 258, 628 | 26, 059, 353 19, 848, 037 

HOOU Te tease men 213, 773 774, 042 745,974 | 3,860,836 16, 049, 198 20, 013, 681 9,933, 871 

EO oe scl eee 408, 706 796, 316 522,478 | 6,688,545 | 36,238,976 21, 681, 159 11, 087, 131 

Nd v9 ae ee 488, 576 925, 599 633,819 | 6,715,675 | 33,878,209 | 43,814,917 16, 482, 142 

LQ0d ese cose 425, 168} 1,171,242 494,105 | 6,867,617 | 38,347,649 21, 058, 164 13,178, 061 

MOOS RES Ee . Succ 373, 569 856, 366 671,604 | 4,041,689 | 31,742,919 19, 257,250 | 13,364,107 

1906 soe nc wees 587,617 872, 566 497,494 | 12,414,855 | 37,078,311 22,435,672 | 17,562,3 

BOOT Secs oe eae 917) 088 1, 126, 114 323,377 | 3,967,151 | 38,392,779 31,270,899 oe sae ng 

HOS 25. Ktcosaes 671,526 | 1,275,333 335, 089 | 9,132, 353 388, 652,656 | 24,058,343 18, 836, 574 

OOO CAE Sa sce ae 764, 937 574, 530 296,123 | 5,794,320] 32,482,111 21) 869, 218 15, 235, 513 

EGLO ye: seresea aes 972,145 | 1,024,226 |...ccccccccn 5, 042,683 | 33,326,030 | 22,693,713 | 17, 362, 197 

LOLS OC Tal aes ce eee 2,479,220 | 33,439,565 29,504,592 | 23,459, 728 
dL ASG 0ST ce. ke pees 3, 255, 861 33, 151, 386 25, 208, 248 18, 765,408 
W899; 408 | eeecaceceee 2,579,705 | 30,843,735 | 34,304,951 16, 837, 819 
1, Ade, SU eee see 4,554,549 | 32,033,177 | 34,073, 608 19, 284. 868 : 
S20 a cease cee 2,808,806 | 30,350,527 | 24,949,374] 20 779, 730 
815, S72) eee eee 1,024,296 | 25,373,029 | 31,075,424 7) 1537250 
Uj 7D, O48 eee eee | 1,850,219 10,476,534 | 25,485, 361 16, 479, 733 
L3134021 Pe eee 843, 533 5, 168, 070 5, 572,908 | 10,473, 219 
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TABLE 246.—Imports of selected agricultural products, 1852-1918—Continued. 


Hides and skins, other than furs. 


oes 
" vermicelli 
Year ending and all’ L 
June 30— Other than Similar emons. Oranges. | Walnuts, 
Cattle. Goat. eattle and prepara- 
goat. tions. 
Average: Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pound Pound d. 
dion. aa | QUE ES | LR fla os nya ae 
1906... ; HsQnoed gi |s we ee 153, 160, 863 | 41,104,544 |........... 
1907-1911... .| 178,681,537 | 94,329) 840°] 1437351) 321 153) 343, 434 | 127343; 790 | 30, 980, 661 
MOOI see a= tee 129,174,624 | 73,745,596 | 77,989,617 |..........-.- 148, 514, 614 | 50, 332, 914 
ipa ae 148, 627,907 | 88,038,516 | 89) 457,680 |............. 164,075,309 | 52/742’ 476 |.....-.-.-. 
1003) 22 a 131, 644,325 | 85,114,070 | 102,340,303 | 28,787, 821 | 152) 004; 213 | 56; 8727070 | 12, 362, 567 
at ee eS 85,370,168 | 86,338,547 | 103,024,752 | 40, 224° 202 | 171,923; 221 | 35; 893,260 | 23; 670, 761 
TOn5 esate ae 113, 177,357 | 97,803,571 | 126,893,934 | 53,441,080 | 139, 084,321 | 28) 880,575 | 21) 684, 104 
£G06 22k 5% Pe 156, 155,300 | 111,097,391 | 158,045,419 | 77,926,029 | 138,717,252 | 31,134,341 | 24, 917, 028 
1GOTMEG 5: Sack 134, 671, 020 | 101, 201, 596 | 135,111,199 | 87,720,730 | 157, 859, 906 | 21) 267,346 | 32) 597; 592 
QOS ye 21-849. 98. 353,249 | 63,640,758 | 120,770,918 | 97,233, 708 | 178, 490,003 | 18) 397, 429 | 28) 887,110 
190082 _£ Se: 192, 252, 083 | 104,048, 244 | 148,253,998 | 85,114) 003 | 135,183,550 | 8, 435,873 | 26,157,703 
AOS <4 Sate 318, 003, 538 | 115,844,758 | 174,770,732 | 113,772; 801 | 160,214,785 | 4; 676, 118 | 33, 641, 466 
150,127,796 | 86,913, 842 | 137, 849,757 | 114,779, 116 | 134,968,924 | 7,672,186 | 33, 619, 434 
251,012,513 | 95,340,703 | 191,414, 882 | 108, 231; 028 | 145,639,396 | 7) 628,662 | 37,213,674 
268; 042,390 | 96,250,305 | 207,903,995 | 106,500,752 | 151,416, 412 | 12) 252’ 960 | 26, 662, 441 
279, 963,488 | 84,759,428 | 196,347,770 | 126,128,621 |.............)....--.0---- 37, 195,728 
TOIS2ER we POS. 334,341,417 | 66,547,163 | 137,439,153 | 56,542)480 |.............|...20+-s0-0- 33) 445, 838 
LOIGASE soe 434,177,771 | 100,657,021 | 208,835,068 | 21,789,602 |..........--.|.--.-..----- 36, 858, 934 
Ty as aa 386, 600, 028 | 105, 640,307 | 207,967,162 | 3,472,503 |.............|...-.------- 38, 725, 362 
CORT SS Sere 267, 449,770 | 66,932,937 | 98,083; 986 GOO RSA Oe La te doce ce 23, 289, 170 


TaBLE 247.—Foreign trade of the United States in forest products, 1852-1918. 


Compiled from reports of Foreign Commerce and Navi7zation of -he United States. 


All values are gold. 


Year ending June 30— 


Average: 


TGP Ste oe SEE ee SBE SR ao sone Pee 


1872-1876... 


ASUS he es tae ak eee eke ce 


| 
Exports. Excess of 

exports (+) 
Imports. or at imports 

Domestic. Foreign. = 
$6, 819, 079 $694, 037 $3, 256,302 | + $4,256, 814 
9, 994, 808 962, 142 6,942,211} + 4,014,739 
7, 366, 103 798, 076 8,511,370 | — 347, 191 
11,775, 297 690,748 | 14,812,576 | — 2,346,531 
17, 906, 771 959,862 | 19,728,458] — ~ 861,825 
17,579, 313 552,514 22,006,227 | — 3,874,400 
24,704,992 | 1,417, 226 34,252,753 | — 8,130,535 
26,060,729 | 1,442,760} 39,647,287 | — 12,143,798 
29, 276,428 | 1,707,307 45,091,081 | — 14, 107,346 
45,960,863 | 3,283,274 52,326,879 | — 3,082,742 
63,584,670 | 3,850, 221 79, 885,457 | — 12,450,566 
88,764,471 | 6,488,455 | 137,051,471 | — 41,798,545 
55,369,161 | 3,599,192 57,143,650 | + 1,824,703 
48,928,764 | 3,609,071 59,187,049 | — 6,649, 214 
58,734,016 | 2,865,325 71,478,022 | — 9,878,681 
70,085,789 | 4,177,352 79,619,296 | — 5,356,155 
63,199,348 | 3,790,097 92,680,555 | — 25,691,110 
76,975,431 | 4,809, 261 96,462,364 | — 14,677,672 
92,948,705 | 5,500,331 | 122,420,776 | — 23,971,740 
90,362,073 | 4,570,397 97,733,092 | — 2,800,622 
72,442,454 | 4,982,810} 123,920,126 | — 46,494, 862 
85,030,230 | 9,801,881 | 178,871,797 | — 84,039,686 
103,038,892 | 7,586,854 | 162,311,565 | — 51,685,819 
108, 122,254 | 6,413,343 | 172,523,465 | — 57,987,868 
124,835,784 | 7,431,851 | 180,502,444 | — 48, 234, 809 
106,978,554 | 4,517,766 | 155,261,500 | — 43,764,980 
52,553,536 | 5,089,299 | 165,849,493 | —108, 206,658 
68,155,479 | 4,364,335 | 252,851,305 | —180,331, 491 
68,918, 836 | 11,171,520 | 322,699,430 | —242,609, 074 
87,113,489 | 6,066, 140 335, 434,206 | —242, 254,577 
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TasiE 248.—Exports of selected domestic forest products, 1852-1918. 


[Compiled from rep 


lacking, either t 


orts of Foreign Commerce and Navigation of the United States. Where figures are 
here were no exports or they were not separately classified for publication.] 


Lumber. Timber. 
Year ending June A Spirits of 
30 Boards, Shooks, Rosin. turpentine. 
deals, and | other than Staves. Hewn. Sawed. 
planks.! box. 

Average: M feet. Number Number. Barrels. Gallons. Cubic feet. | M feet 
1851-1856 exaratarsiate 1295499) || ba Serra een 552, 210 ks 369, 250 
1857-1861 pit aa 9h Oe ee ee ee a A 664, 206 2,735, 104 
1862-1866 TOS A020M See ees ance seueae oer 69, 314 102, 162 
TSOTALR TL seh al me 138 OC eee aoe ele ree 491,774 | 2,698,412 7 eS 
1872-1876.....--- DOAN GH Oa eae =e tale ate ea oe 845, 803 |--.--..--- =-- 17, 459, 632 32226353 
1S 718s eee see SOMIAN) Obs Somes ¢i))65 of poe lle meee ye, 7,138, 556 | 18,316,876 |....-...- 

2 hts Se 33) (OGai| Bess seee te 1, 289, 869 9,301, 894 | 13,701, 663 |..-.....- 
18871801 erate | Pt 755 593, 054 1,533,834 | 10,794,025] 6,401,543 | 218,796 
1892-1896 .....-.-- 6, 6, 090 435, 581 2, 006, 427 14, 258,928 | 6,062,418 | 263,641 
1897-1901 .....--- 957, 218 668, 797 2,477,696 | 18,349,386] 5,146,927 428,755 
1902-1906.......- 212, 476 765,215 | 51,234,056 | 2,453,280] 16,927,090 | 3,968,469 | 508, 212 
19072191 nese eee 1, 649, 203 925,828 | 56,181,900 | 2,355,560 | 16,658,955 | 3,406,245 | 479,776 

TOOTS Re Nee ace 1, 101, 815 714,651 | 47,363,262 | 2,820,815 | 20,240,851 | 4,642,698 | 533,920 

OOD ae ae a 942, 814 788,241 | 46,998,512 | 2,535,962 | 19,177,788| 5,388,439 | 412,750 

POOR 228 230 scesiale ce 1, 065, 771 566,205 | 55,879,010 | 2,396, 498 16,378,787 | 3,291,498 530, 659 

Oe oe ee 1, 426, 784 533,182 | 47,420,095 | 2)585,108 | 17,202,808| 3,788,740 | 558, 690 

Tse ake, 1, 283, 406 872,192 | 48,286,285 | 2)310,275 | 15,894,813 | 3,856,623 | 486,411 

1,343,607 | 1,066,253 | 57,586,378 | 2,438,556] 15,981,253 | 3,517,046 | 552,548 
1, 623, 964 803, 346 51,120,171 2, 560, 966 15, 854,676 | 3,278,110 600, 865 
1, 548, 130 900,812 | 61,696,949 | 2,712,732 19, 532,583 | 4,883,506 463, 440 
1, 357, 822 977,376 | 52,583,016 | 2,170,177 | 17,502,028} 2,950,528] 383,309 
1, 684, 489 928,197 49,783, 771 2,144, 318 15,587,737 | 3,245,196 | 451,721 
2,031,608 | 1,019,411 | 65,725,595 | 2,189,607 | 14,817,751 seed 887 499, 547 
eet. 
2,306,680 | 1,161,591 | 64,162,599 | 2,474,460} 19,599, 241 31,067 | 406,954 
2,550, 308 1,710,095 | 89,005,624 | 2,806, 046 21, 093, 597 34, 502 477, 135 
2, 405, 296 867,805 | 77,150,535 | 2,417,950 | 18,900, 704 29,859 | 411,307 
1, 129, 205 620, 043 39, 297,268 | 1,372,316 9, 464, 120 6,118 167, 671 
1,177, 331 611,556 | 57,537,610 | 1,571,279] 9,310,268 9,628 | 191,577 
1,041,845 | 1,079,510 | 61,459,295 | 1,638,590| 8,841,875 7,293 | 177,072 
1, 067,785 | 1,762,697 | 63,207,351 | 1,073,889] 5,100,124 7,426 | 98,791 
1 Including ‘‘Joists and scantling”’ prior to 1884. 
TaBLE 249.—Imports of selected forest products, 1852-1918. 
Lumber. 
| 
Year ending Camphor India Rubber Boards, Wood 
June 30— crude. | rubber. | gums, total.| deals, Shellac. pulp. 
planks, Shingles. 
and other 
sawed. 

Average: Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. M feet. M. | Pounds. |Z 4 
1852-1856. ..... 213, 720 eee sckso|eceeee chess aR ole | ler 
Fe ies ase SOOKD22 |) SAU soe ae ~ lets AE Anke ~ ol] See Ee oc Bee oa (OC eee ee) ee 

ate oe 386, 731 Oe Tee 5s a ee eS Se Ley eee 
PSOTSIS Tl. Se ae ae SEN Be a oS cae hee soe 
PST QA1RTG 0c eee een | 564, 642 88,197, (an ce | ee 
1877-1881. ..... 1,515, 614 417, 907 Ob,094. 54 moe ees bc Keasocneee 
Ree elpeb esece di a ae sais Seteseee ae 24, 480, 997 577, 728 875,160. hSn Ren esenic| eee ee 

— Senate BAe Mtoe oil | Seance 33, 226, 520 646, 745 184, 050 5, 086, 421 37, 2 
1892-1896. ..... 1,491,902 | 38,359,547 | 39,671,553 | 661,495 |....... *...-| 5,848,339 | 42 v7 
1897-1901. ..... 1,858,018 | 47,469,136 | 52,974, 744 566,394 joateen soca s 8, 839, 232 46, 827 
1902-1906. ..... 2,189,183 | 57,908, 641 75, 908, 633 727, 205 772, 340 11, 613, 967 120, 764 
L907—1OLU ee ete 2, 939, 167 80, 129, 567 | 121,504, 098 899, 659 866, 565 19, 046, 030 319, 007 
2,175,784 | 55,275,529 64,927, 176 490, 820 555, 853 9, 608, 745 46 757 
i, 831 ,058 | 50,413,481 67, 790, 069 665, 603 707, 614 9, 064; 789 67, 416 
2,472, 440 55,010, 571 69, 311, 678 720, 937 724, 131 11, 590, 725 116, 881 
2,819, 673 59,015, 551 74, 327, 584 589, 232 770, 373 10, 933, 413 144, 796 
1,904,002 | 67,234, 256 87, 004, 384 710, 588 758, 725 10, 700, 817 167, 504 


1 Includes ‘‘Gutta-percha” only, for 1867. 
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TaBLE 249.—Imports of selected forest products, 1852-1918—Continued. 


Year ending Camphor, 
June 30— crude. 


3, 638, 384 


Lumber. 


India Rubber Boards, 
rubber. | gums, total. deals, 
planks, Shingles. 
and other 
sawed, 


Wood 
Shellac. pulp, 


Pounds. Pounds. M feet. M. Pounds. |Longtons, 
1 57, 844, 345 81, 109, 451 949, 717 900, 856 15, 780, 090 157, 224 
1 76, 963,838 | 106, 747, 589 934, 195 881,003 | 17,785,960 213, 110 
1 62, 233,160 | 85,809,625 791, 288 988,081 | 13,361,932 237, 514 
1 88,359, 895 | 114, 598, 768 846,024 | 1,058,363 | 19,185, 137 274, 217 
1101,044,681 | 154,620,629 | 1,054, 416 762,798 | 29,402,182 378, 322 

72,046, 260 | 145, 7438, 880 872, 374 642,582 | 15, 494,940 491, 873 
110, 210, 173 | 175, 965, 538 905, 275 514,657 | 18,745, 771 477, 508 
113, 384, 359 | 170, 747,339 | 1,090,628 560,297 | 21,912,015 502,913 
131,995, 742 | 161, 777, 250 928, 873 895,038 | 16,719,756 508, 360 
172,068,428 | 196, 121,979 939,322 | 1,487,116 | 24,153,363 587, 922 
267,775, 557 | 304,182,814 | 1,218,068} 1,769,333 | 25,817,509 507, 048 
333,373, 711 | 364,913,711 | 1,175,180] 1,924,139 32; 539, 522 699,475 
389, 599,015 | 414,983,610 | 1,282,747 | 1,878,465 | 22,913, 256 504, 108 


1 Includes ‘‘Guayule gum.”’ crude. 


TaBLEe 250.—Principal farm products imported from specified countries into the United 


States, 1910-1918. 


Country of origin and article. 


Year ending June 30— 


Average, 1910-1914 1917 1918 (preliminary). 


Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 


Brazil: 
ee (erude)..... pounds. . 
Coffee. 22. 4.<.22%22 d0.<2- 
British. West Indies: 
ananas 
Cocoa 
Canada: Tea...-.. 
China: Tea 
Colombia: Coffee 
Cuba: 
BaTanas =) J22.o-4 bunches. . 
Sugar (raw)....... pounds. - 
Dominican Republic: Cocoa, 
Ea ee --pounds. - 
Ecuador: Cocoa....... Gore 
ue 
Olive oil (salad) ee 2 
Italy: 
Cheese. s=ts2-2 6-2 pounds 
Macaroni. = cx .-ct = dows: 
Olive oil (salad)... _gallons. - 
Japamis WMea-_..---.- pounds. . 
Mexico: Coffee.......-- doe-:2 
Netherlands: 
ate fier Se ee a ate tse do 
Cotte. freee dares 
Philippine Islands: Sugar 
Bee oie Se oe pounds. . 


Portugal: Cocoa. -..pounds.. 


Peive oil (salad). .-galions. . 
Goat'skins....:-.. pounds. . 
Switzerland: Cheese pounds. . 

United Kingdom: 


C0c0az.. 25-22-28. poenees 4 


17,128,176 | $1,775,492 | 51,461,624 | $4,959,964 | 91,351,529 |gs, 383, 283 
673, 058, 602 | 73,384) 467 | 907,197,562 | 85, 761,395 | 743,958, 456 [60, 888, 926 


14,404,120] 4,309,165] 2,191,516 677,129 | 2,049,655] 721,516 
36,119,338 | 4,241,927] 60,139,918 | 7,323,005 | 51, 438,970 | 6, 295, 562 
2, 787, 373 749,212} 37160,459| 1)084,134] 1,914,169] 7647) 712 
22) 932,930 | 2,898,239] 19°810,428| 3,109/912] 21,082, 866 | 4,361) 557 
70,516,164 | 7,849,476 | 150,591, 659 | 17,971,874 | 112,159) 390 |13, 108, 462 


2, 388, 024 873,773 | 2,184,110 837,251 | 1,151,165] 482,046 
3,856,447,356 | 91, 686, 167 |4,669,097,398 |204, 521, 160 |4,560,749,643 |219,461,319 


24,818,840 | 2,705,639 | 61,443,869 | 7,202,747 | 39,851,184 | 3, 660, 091 
19) 120,725 | 1,910,516 | 67,227,698 | 8,178,778 | 76,786,657 | 7,975, 868 


4,142, 716 838,855] 1,937,341 754,012] 1,026,117] 528,926 


864,796 | 1,420,744 726,771 | 1,211, 731 227,617 | 576, 602 
20, 834,962 | 3,949,536 | 8,482,280] 2,545, 286 16,044 7, 883 
7 908" B49) tems O02! 62) 430-10} 00101; 845' nc an.nes-- ole. cet 
3) 293,291 | 47264153] 2°882)535| 4,770,315 200, 403 | 467, 692 


46, 245,473 | 7,957,043 | 52) 418,963 | 8) 825/089 } 52,996,471 | 9,511; 283 
31, 220,334 | 47522, 481 | 54,908,223 | 6,382/845 | 31,118,513 | 3, 336, 131 


3, 365, 038 431, 208 249, 371 GSN Bd Net ot! eee 
2; 565, 776 414, 635 150, 000 Bs OOOH [ie Scenes oe | eeeeee 
232, 340,306 | 5,827,471 | 267,891,954 | 8,382,562 | 173,600,941 | 7,913, 247 
18, 751, 436 | 2,167,085 | 16,551,624 | 2,148, 191 134, 904 20, 912 
292, 433 281,799 | 3,776,581 | 4,350,747} 2,091,400 | 2, 783, 691 
442, 721 177,290 | 1,869,360 | 1,621, 021 "806, 152 | 7845, 714 


16,924,388 | 2,957,924 |. 1,640,656 | 341,063 |.......9--...|....-.---- 


8,534,723 | 1,065,997 | 11,650,811 | 1,460,314] 1,038,142] 113, 304 
11, 620,192 } 3,180,509 | 13,857,721 | 3,309, 507 487,063 | 248, 678 
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TasE 251.—Principal farm products exported to specified countries from the United 
States, 1910-1918. 


Year ending June 30— 


Country to which consigned, | —_ 4 verage 1910-1914 1917 1918 (preliminary). 
and article. 


Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 


Belgium: 
Gonn Patines teaeen bushels..| 1,387,953 $549, 230 581,371 $590,771 | 3,714,233 | $7,277, 381 
Wheat d vf 195,158 | 7,135,039 | 2,698,044 | 4,887,416 | 6,007,986 | 13,674, 261 


Bacon po 4 901,373 663, 563 65, 219,598 | 8,508,658 | 68,670,327 17, 200, 008 

Ham d shoulders..do....| 7,863,470 9205349 Wee eee aces as ses eee aoe sean Oncaea ee anaes 

SE DAM SP ee: oe 076, 171 1, 851) 624 96,761,185 | 13,815, 450 {116,154,490 | 28, 105, 585 
Brazil: Wheat flour...barrels.-. 567) 444 | 3,016,124 *301) 614 i 743, 818 101,927 | 1,149, 284 
Canada: 

Corns. sceeeteaces bushels. 8,379,334 | 5,200,422 | 15,724,838 | 16,158,665 | 7,895,892 | 13, 127, 564 

IWiheats-sscceeeeseeeee dots a 76, 249 | 1,752,052] 4,714,836 | 9,856,529 * 952 , 540 577, 965 

Wheat flour..-..... barrels. 82° 821 366, 887 77,115 580, 326 83,534 


i 884, 042 
Bacon. Dee pounds..| 4,964) 662 752, 788 |118, 709, $47 | 21,366, 115°| 42, 837,136 | 11,744, 199 
Hams and shoulders..do....| 4,509,867 697,450 | 5,617,090 | 1,021,892 | 14,286,628 | 3,787,253 


arden 8 Sneek een do....} 10,181,941 | 1,179,912 | 5,375,768 984, 930 893, 977 208,131 
orks picked... 52-25: do.. 10,117, 759 1,036,146 | 16,929, 411 2,501, 890 13, 689, 396 3, 065, 7: 
aed Wheat flour -. barrels. 263,882 | 1,022, 283 9, 806 G4 D2) |p oaaciseess sales aaeeeas a 

uba: 
Corn......-........bushels..| 2,300,521 | 1,640,115 | 2,819,278 | 2,948,100 | 1,142,293 | 2,004,937 
Wheat flour J 856,239 | 4,245, 858 1,016, 675 8, 661, 925 679, 689 7, 733,557 
BACON se eee ecco Dp -| 7,696,815 909, 780 | 14,914, 902 2) 533, 943 | 20,318,559 | 5,524,695 
Hams and shoulders..do.... 4,696,184 716,914 | 9,867,826 1 930 9,990, 141 2, 669, 458 
ie ae eet ee Roe te es Ci ee 4 378, 503 | 4,600,802 | 43,732,924 8,819,512 | 52,566,358 | 14,334,719 
Pork, pickled........- dota fh 286, 791 753, 446 7, 700, 421 1, 145, 958 3: 935,072 | 2,148,796 
Denmark: Corn...... bushels..| 2,493,820 | 1,490, 253 7, 075, 254 ons Oe) he. ro LCS, SSS. eee 
: 3, "53045890: |/)61 1520806). 2 2c ccc ate See, ee ee 


3,001,698 | 2,978,569 | 16,253,262 | 31,698,762 | 3,837,927 | 9,428,203 
2; 689, 203 285, 392 | 77,035,622 | 12,062,410 | 73,531,892 | 19,301,977 
12,089,618 | 1,236,056 | 54,967,832 | 10,712,463 | 33,427,329 | 8 603,286 


.| 5,231,554 | 3,245, 265 
“| 6,154,503 | 6,087,881 
: 187, 457 990, 535 
~.| 142,311, 431 | 15,683, 461 


Lard, neutral. ..-. 2---do....| 1 19, 228, 140 | 1 1,011, 695 
Oleg: eee ee o....| ! 20, 068, 668 | 1 2,110, 895 
Hongkong: Wheat flour 
ratadie co cad8sseee-S barrels..| 1,121,189 | 4,441,122 61, 800 306, 756 1, 250 13, 825 
aly: 
Wibeabi 2 sascceeeses bushels..| 2,367,307 | 2,411,343 | 13,746,512 | 26,743,498 | 6,756,191 | 15,579, 424 
Gand; 45% esas pounds..| 4,655, 944 491,796 | 4,981,846 | 1,058,998 | 2,136,645 505, 717 
Japan: Wheat flour - . barrels. . 612,879 | 2,368,658 4,083 35, 652 
exico: 
2,500,803 | 1,811,391 | 2,530,699 | 3,133,896 
1,178,864 | 1,203,590 54,597 83,535 


7, 000, 932 795, 362 | 13,261,559 | 2,270) 025 


5,111,282 | 3,177,689 | 7,923,706 | 8,237,912 
8,350,709 | 8,244,445 | 19,127,675 | 37,946,031 
818,637 | 4/289) 933 591,182] 4,087,784 

4, 408, 989 518,655 | 10,625,101 | 1,501,376 
36,501,329 | 4,052,282 | 20,446,110 | 27838) 460 


Lard, neutral......._. do....]1 25,078,158 [12° 728,676 | 27657,914 | 4327566 |. 
Oleo oil........ .-do....| 157, 484; 122 |16}026)397 | 8)0813795 | 1,201373 

Norway: Oleo oil ....-.. GO525.||) 18,385,573 890,069 | 15,907,144 | 2,745,117 

ailinpine Islands: ens 

Big Gre eee arrels..| 278, 717 26, 241 

vate PR ‘ 1, 126, 76,089} 420,480 549 5, 442 
Sree le Ae bushels..| 10,906,171 | 6,804,769 | 24,493,817 | 27,860,538 | 21,197,784 | 39,118, 255 
Willen ts een ene do....| 21,806,112 | 20, 463,483 | 67,976, 120 |139, 429,196 | 15, 1297803 | 367470; 014 
Wheat flour. 222.7! barrels..| 2,712,639 | 13,752,657 | 3,015,525 | 21,947,731 | 10,055. 827 |112’ 664,938 
INN, Gumec ee = pounds. .| 133,760, 286 | 17,202,207 |346, 758, 407 | 65,192,174 |533, 135, 385 [147 9837 735 
Hams and shoulders. .do....| 143,087,022 | 18,430,974 [217,434,561 | 40,800,138 [372/722 508 | 95, 792) 492 
[Deh a tne aE do....] 169, 716, 230 | 18,403,258 |178) 110, 633 | 32,816, 184 |159,959; 165 | 38) 855, 685 
loool he. atc. do....} 17,150,505 | 1994832 | 31) 761,124 | "5,316,644 | 48,244’317 | 10,1847 472 
Pork, pickled. . 2.2272 do....| 10,225,205 | 1,154,646 | 6,058,672 | "929,881 | 19037144 | 4477141 


EE eee eee | eee 
x 1 Four-year average, 1911-1914. 
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TaBLE 252.—Shipments of principal domestic farm and forest products from the United 
States to Hawaii and Porto Rico, 1916-1918. 


[These shipments are not included in the domestic exports from or imports into the United States.] 


Year ending June 30— 


Possession and article, 1916 1917 1918 
Quantity, Value, Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value, 
HAWAL, 
Dairy products. .....- pounds..| -4,819,844 | $629,825 | 5,537,968 | $878,816 | 4,057,847 | $878, 447 
Meat. products ...--.-----2--0--|. 0.20 ...0000- S83) 174) eeeen ees o. TGuyieily@ lGapae neces 740, 107 
Grain and grain products....---)......2...... DE SDOELCOs |MeNenes ce ae Slt: 002 ecagareakeee 3, 039, 729 
RICE: Face ae Recs pounds. . 191, 840 7,307 | 5,918,689 | 267,423 | 8,651,147 | 594, 698 
Ibavuial eTocs Se ARE mR Se (el I ne 1002976) ances seo HN688;,887 ||) ta-faeseee 1, 494, 241 
PORTO RICO, - 

Dairy products pounds.-| 3,861,569 | 496,177 | 4,346,304] 652,888] 5,692,110 | 1, 062, 646 
products -.-.---- Sea eed eee SHOSL 126) eneteatteeoee Av Sli 385i eaceseesteees 5, 011, 966 

ns and dried peas-bushels. . 216,747 | 795,276 211,542 | 964, 072 218, 608 | 1, 259,334 
Grain and grain products....-..|__-.......... DrOOd Gant ieee ec see 4, 0865 360: nanuee sesso 4,310, 180 
PICO Sey sa = Sob os face pounds..| 143,171,261 | 5,596,068 | 154,806,589 | 6,587,122 | 125,131,832 | 9, 144, 940 
Biigar. 2: 2 Esch. c5ke do....| 10,265,579 | 612,041] 9,331,896 | 670,530] 3,017,215 | ~ 245,074 
Mobaceo! ake Jathie. 2 ee: do....| 1,764,344] 285,041] 2,376,479 | 432,453] 2,003,224} 637,872 
AUT DEEL Sate en ote awa ae ec os teehee so WSR 4244S shes eet IRQOA ASG Sten eee eee 1, 074, 992 


TABLE 253.—Shipments of principal domestic farm products from Hawati and Porto 
ico to the United States, 1916-1918. 


Year ending June 30— 


Possession and article. 1916 1917 1918 


Quantity. Value, Quantity. Value. Quantity. | Value. 


HAWAII, 
Cotes tes ae pounds..| 2,252,364 | $343,829] 1,987,035 | $207,972 | 1,968,080 | $275, 733 
Pineapples, canned..........|..-..-.-.----- Ala eee TeoT0n Bo 2h |e eee ee 8, 394, 307 
Shire haere beeeeee pounds. -|1, 137, 159, 828 |547 418) 095 |1, 162, 605, 056 |62, 741, 164 |1, 080, 908, 797 /64, 108, 540 
PORTO RICO, 
Grapefruit..-......-- boxes... 296,613 | 836, 932 435,890 | 939, 677 549, 825 | 1, 120, 330 
rancen el dom 404,367 | 790, 667 502, 313 | 1,008, 465 602, 987 | 1,230, 984 
Picap plesie Sane ee amen 80 1h 764310) | eeneeen eee G16sA15l eee eee 617, 496 
Molasses and sirup -Zallons..| 16,279,073 | 1,073,786 | 18, 751,212 | 1,332,588 | 14, 495, 752 | 1, 213, 382 
Sear) See ee pounds..| 849/763, 491 |45, 799,299 | 977)377; 996 |53, 987, 767 | 672, 937, 334 |41, 310, 845 


Tobacco, leaf.....-..-- do....| 6,705,823 | 2, 857, 036 7, 958; 439 | 3,583,052 | 13,124,315 | 7, 913, 675 
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Tasty 254.—Destination of principal farm products exported from the United States; 
1910-1918. 


Quantity. Per cent of total. 


Year ending June 30— 
Article, and count Ae 


which consign’ 
Aver- 
Average, age 1918 
solace. 1916 1917 1918 (prel.). 1810- 1916 | 1917 |prel.) 
1914. 
ANIMAL MATTER. 
Cattle: Number. Number. Number. 
Gariadas eae aes 9, 105 4,511 6, 382 10d) 21 22Wi ATT eee 
Mexicod sea. e 7,341 3,990 4) 324 8.4 | 18.7.) 32.3 |_.seee 
United Kingdom..--.. 66, 422 splay ee ee aes 15-84) <BeSid eee ee 
Other countnes..--.-- 4,757 11,971 2, 681 | 5.4] 56.3 | 20.0 |----.-- 
Ota at skecce eee 87, 625 21, 287 13,387 1100.6 |100.0 100.0 | 100.0 
Horses: 
Canadas eae eee ee 24, 486 82,311 28, 546 18,064 | 87.2 | 23.0] 10.2] 21.3 
Cuba 1,212 630 1,000 : 4.3 2 4 
Mexico... $r7.J54_88 |. 1,197 4,661 eso. 4775| 43| 1.3| Lo] 56 
United Kingdom... 522 49, 412 100, 110 56,215 |» 1.9 | 13.8| 35.9| 66.3 
Other countries. --...-. 656 220, 539 146, 359 | 5,711 | -2.3 | 61.7 | 52.5 6.8 
Total Se wees 28, 073 357, 553 278, 674 | 84,765 100.0 100.0 |100.0 | 100.0 
Butter: Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. 
Canada........-- ae 499,942 | 2,013,392 | 1,323, 653 44,749 | 11.7] 14.9] 4.9 a3 
© ae oe 
ates am TILs. 

Hondtiras. 2-6). 2- = 694, 345 834, 385 814 306) |. 225.5 22s $622 || 16221) €3.0 [eases 
Maxieor stot 369, 271 167, 395 558, 369 593,091 | 8.6| 1.2| 2.1 1.3 
United Kingdom...... 601,095 | 5,433,282 | 20,839,583 | 13,9827559 | 14.1| 40.3| 77.7] 78.8 
Venezuela Vee Re 599, 600 38, 663 luis (eee ee 14:0.) 234" Sea 

es naies an er= 

TGR Spar cect 1,361,406 | 1,614,695] 1,829,040 | 11,197,180 | 31.8] 12.0] 6.8 6.8 
Other countries. ...... 152)296 | 3,385,669] 17390/266| 27288'387| 3.6] 25.1| 5.2| 12.8 

Total See ea 4,277,955 | 13,487,481 | 26,835,092 | 17,735,986 |100.0 |100.0 100.0 | 100.0 

Meat products: 
a ees 
eel, canneda— 
United Kingdom..| 5,129,188 | 38,205,216 | 40,218,190 | 46,375,149 | 54.6 | 75 
Other countries....| 4) 262)934 | 1275981549 | 27/317,935 507991 834 t54 | oa8 | 40.4 oe 
AMD RE Soaeeeoes | 9,392,122 | 50,803,765 | 67,536,125 | 97,366,983 100.0 100.0 |100.0 | 100.0 
Beef, fresh— | 

(Baris aes 5,026,662 | 1,504,583 235, 034 144,442 | 17.1 

United Kingdom... -} 23,410, 437 | 117) 409; 488 | 125, 687,523 | 285, 7897315 | 79.5 sie 63.7 peices 

Other countries. .... 1,015, 203 | 112} 299,929 | 71} 254,544 | 47193'757| 3.4] 48.5] 36.2] 22.8 

Mota lten tees Same 29, 452,302 | 231,214,000 | 197,177,101 | 370,057,514 |100.0 |100.0 |100.0 | 100.0 
Beef, pickled and other: 
cured— 
Gina 2 1,386,090} 5,101,349 4.7 7 | 
Eee Eco peter) uate coe Goi CS 
and | See SI a Se apes mn cae a cer cree ane 
Labrador.........- 4,941,896 | 5,027,163 | 6,802,524) 5,505,008 | 1 
united Kingdom «.- 7,902,166 | 12}003,390| 7,489,665] 4/205; 204 yin 38 129 a 
Bermuda.........- 4,548,476] 2372514] 1,868,094 | 1 
Other countries... 10,413,273 | 13/609;866 | 32) 498" 672 40. 507. 088 BL? 36:7 | 58.0 738 
Total pee a aee eon | 32,809,763 | 38,114,682 | 58,053,667 | 54,867,310 (100.0 100.0 |100.0 | 100.0 
Oleo oil2— 

D 

ties OTs, a2 6,614,373 | 2,764,095 30, 000 eo 6.4) 4.1 a 

Netherlands 57,084,122 | 99,762,451 | 8,081,795 |. Sige ECA 

¢ 84, 122 By (ID SS oeeioe ae 50.2 | 29. i eee 

Norway... 8, 335, 573 14, 062, 716 15,907, 144 774,004 | 7.3 137 23.7 1.4 

Burkey in Boros.) 8,800,786 | as a acter lneetee ee] [aaa ool see 

dom... , 657,569 | 31,761,124] 48,244,317] 8.0] 29.9| 47.31 85.9 

Other countries... 7,217,847 | 12;314) 444 | “63487400 | “735867408 | O4|120| o6| ia3 

Total. . ..........-| 113,757,713 | 102,645,914 | 67,110,111 | 56,648, 102 |100.0 |100.0 [100.0 | 100.0 


2 For “Oleo oil’’ the average is fored years 1911-1914. 


1 Bermuda included in ‘‘other countries.” 


~ 
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TaBLE 254.—Destination of principal farm products exported from the United States, 
1910-1918—Continued. 


Quantity. Per cent of total. 
F Year ending June 30— 
Article, ene Sou to 
which consigned. 
Aver- 
Average, 1916 1917 1918 (prel.).| °S° | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 
1910-1914, pret. ). ie (prel.). 
ANIMAL MATTER—Con. 
Meat products—Contd. 
Lard compounds— Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. 
Gubaste sam. <--2 Fo 19,793,565 | 11,895,200} 14,164,676 | 7,735,338 | 29.4 | 22.5] 25.1] 24.7 
Moxicouass a menen a2 5,399,201 | 4,597,585 | 6,863,487] 4,441,734] 8.0] 87/122] 14.2 
United Kingdom....| 20,830,150 | i8,486,477 | 13,507,936} 4,416,476 | 30.9 | 35.0] 24.0] 14.1 
Other countries... - 21,295,941 | 17,864,049 | 21,823,304 | 14,684,834 | 31.7] 33.8] 38.7] 47.0 
Totalecs sees. 24 67,318,857 | 52,843,311 | 56,359,493 | 31,278,382 |100.0 |100.0 /100.0 | 100.0 
Pork products— a 
acon— . 
Belgimm.. 2-1 --2 4,901,373 | 60,160,749 | 65,219,598} 68,670,327] 2.7; 10.4] 9.8 8.4 
Canada 4,964,662 | 39,590,591 | 118,709,847 | 42,837,136] 2.7] 6.8] 17.8 5.3 
7,696,815 | 13,543,082] 14,914,902] 20,318,559| 4.2] 2.3] 22 2.5 
2,689,203 | 52,501,448 | 77,035,622 | 73,531,892] 1.5] 9.1] 11.5 9.0 
7,560,557 | 10,532,169 | 19,378,346 | 74,459,980| 41] 1.8] 29 9.1 
Past aoe Ty eatteeee Mil BON TMF | sonnen 
3,637,518 | 22,386, 9 8, 296, 5 DEES || “DAO SG) b ABO) | ane 
1,909,280 | 14,906,277 | 1,065, 440 ASE tO) 2"6)i\ ee 2 eee 
United Kingdom. | 133,760, 286 | 339, 341,069 | 346,758, 407 | 583,135,385 | 73.3] 58.5] 52.0] 65.4 
Other countries.--| 10,945,409 | 14,000,325 | 5,148,209 | 2,340,854] 61] 24] .8 3 
Motal sya 4-0-2 182,474,092 | 579,808,786 | 667,151,972 | 815,319, 424 |100.0 |100.0 |100.0 | 100.0 
Hams and shoulders, 
cured— 
Releiam.-.-4.. 22 Ws SOSA | 25009 GOB Wl nares oaetoeeeel eae sme meiatee Ceviall Mae) See Sea ease 
Canada! 2 et 4,509,867 | 2,673,658 | 5,617,090 | 14,286,628] 27] .9] 21 3.4 
Si Oup see. ra ee 4,696,184 | 11,493,464] 9,867,826] 9,990,141] 2.8] 4.1] 3.7 2.4 
United Kingdom..| 143,087,022 | 251,025,755 | 217,434,561 | 372,722,508 | 85.8] 89.0] 81.5| 88.8 
Other countries...| 6,656,591 | 14,223,129 | 33,737,104 | 22,572,592] 4.0] 5.0| 127 5.4 
Motel: wees 166, 813, 134 | 282,208,611 | 266,656,581 | 419, 571, 869 |100. 0 |100.0 |100.0 | 100.0 
17,076,171 | 70,132,156 | 96,761,185 | 116,154,490] 3.6] 16.4] 21.8] 29.6 
10,181,941 | 6,330,140] 5,375,768 893,977 | 2.1] 1.5] 1.2 5 
41,378,503 | 53,811,784 | 48,732,924 | 52,566,358| 8.7]12.6| 11.0] 13.4 
2,480,647 | 2,874, 017 Sees gow .5 7 2 No ae : 
3,369,460 | 3,716,378 | 3,842, 69 AS81527) ||) azaleas , : 
12) 089,618 | 42/282) 883 | 54) 967,832 | 33) 427,329 A 5 9.9 | 12.4 8.5 
Germany: 2..-...- PA UA NS Seen Cen CNG Dae Se aan elaas cas sane oe OWN ee ae naires eee eiate 
ially eee ee oe 4,655,944 | 3,487,719 | 4,981,846 | 2,136,645| 1.0| .8{ 11 5 
Moxicotne eae 7,000,932 | 8, 736, 712 13, 261, 559 6,957,993 | 1.5 a 3.0 1.8 
Netherlands... ._- 36, 501,329 | 13,281,671 | 20,446,110 ]............. WoT le Bel @Aee |e. sce 
cue 2) 784573 | 2) 265,865 | 2,082,555] 1,400,455] .6| .5] .5 4 
United Kingdom..| 169,176, 230 | 192,075,591 | 178, 110, 633 | 159,959,165 | 35.7 | 45.0] 40.0] 40.8 
Other countries...| 25,348,135 | 28,016,422 | 15,365,326 | 17,116,496] 5.4| 66] 3.3 4.3 
Motalearste sass. 474, 354,914 | 427,011,338 | 444, 769, 540 | 392, 498, 435 |100. 0 |100.0 |100.0 | 100.0 
Lard, neutral!— 
Denmark......--- DOs0IROS 2 O7SmmOus 1,022,490) |e. .e5--4 8 ON MO GES Roc se 
GerMany- 2-22. 4: OE 228 AO ee. sete ae | pate cis hanete e aoein'| 8 atelets atetrae = D130 N aeaeanlactele se lence 
Netherlands.......| 25,078,158 | 9,059,503 | 2,657,914 |............. EG OREN | alley th | gone 
iNORwayoe en oe. 2,679,054 | 2,222,742 | 3,234,094 322,932 | 61) 6.5] 184 7.6 
United Kingdom..| 1,871,448 | 12,114,029] 8,627,547 | 3,495,665 | 4.3] 35.2] 49.1] 821 
Other countries...| 2,463,857 | 8,951,606 | 2, 034, 186 439,932 | 5.6] 26.0] 11.6] 10.3 
Total.....-..-.. 43,571,550 | 34,426,590 | 17,576,240] 4, 258, 529 |100.0 [100.0 {100.0 | 100.0 
Pork, pickled: 
British Guiana....} 1,539,772 877,977 | 1,083, 300 863,280 | 3.2| 1.4] 23 2.6 
Canadancs--ccis8< 10,117,759 | 17,835,273 | 16,929,411 | 13,689,396 | 21.0 | 28.1] 36.0] 41.2 
Cubst 2. =e. 7,286,791 | 7,846,918 | 7,700,421 | 8,935,072] 15.1] 124]16.4] 26.9 
Haitio Soe e fy 1, 818, 119 949, 492 TOAST, [Sea weee Br Tish |) Rls ||ceueene 
Newfoundland and 
5,920,365 | 7,070,090] 6,262,085 | 3,220,600 | 12.3 | 11.1 | 13.3 9.7 
Labrador... --.- 1,426,085 | 1,116,253] 618,416 | 276,782 | 3.0| 1.8] 1.3 18 
Panama... -..----- 10, 225,205 | 13,124,077} 6,058,672 | 1,903,144 | 21.2 | 20.7 | 12.9 5.7 
United Kingdom..) “9,939,933 | 14,640, 643 | 7,568,106 | 4,333,228 | 20.4 | 23.0 | 16.2) 13.1 
otal smetercece ae 48,274,929 | 63, 460,713] 46,992,721 | 33, 221, 502 |100.0 |100.0 |100.0 | 100.0 


1 For “‘ Lard, neutral, the average is for 4 years, 1911-1914. 
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Tape 254.—Destination of principal farm products exported from tre United States, 


1910-1918—Continued. 


Article, and country to 


Quantity. 


| Per cent of total. 


Year ending June 30— 


which consigned. " 
ver- 
Average age, 1918 
1910-1014. 1916 1917 1918 (prel.).| jgiq_| 1916 | 1917 |(prely, 
| 1914. 
VEGETABLE MATTER. 
Cotton: Pounds Pounds. Pounds 
Austria-Hungary.....- 48, 200,615 |... Bae eee ses a ee Regs Ae 1 ES I genie (=P oat oe aes 
Beloit: oe 2s eae OL 8015887 | oa tee seu od) -ab See ea gs eee pa (| eae: je pean ee 
Canadas.-ise-e eee oe 76,708,788 | 98,829,599 | 93,600,456 | 124, 986, 426 os 3. 2| 3.0 5.4 
IRPANCOs.52- 5 aes ee 543,310,082 | 445,187,759 | 527,874,622 | 329,276,533 | 12. 3 14.4 | 17.1 14, 2 
German yess=-e eee 1,257,474, 568: |. Ao scptente anos] soe pees en le oan cae 28.5 |...-.-]------|------- 
Nba: cas Seaiclaisiena= 250, 388, 023 | 418,457,552 | 343,578,824 | 184, 606, 646 5.7 | 13.64) 1.1 8.0 
WApAll ase seek a oeeoctee 148, 287, 700 | 251,538,465 | 265,445,968 | 291,772,827] 3.4) 8&2] 861 126 
MOK COs; .ctorroc sierra see 10, 601, 091 11, 847, 741 2,648, 957 5, 353, 162 2 4 ok 2 
Netherlands........--- 12,177,934 | 51,043,560 | 31,080, 490 5, 049, 224 .3 5 ef 1.0 2 
Russia, European..... 43, 788,355 | 86,724,722 | 24,594,286 | -7,972,533] 1.0] 28] .8 3 
Spainte ps, |e 134, 932,086 | 170, 122,980 | 197,046, 594 | 129,596,749] 3.1| 5.5] 6.4 5.6 
Swedemp sc.) cca 18, 142,436 | 30, 254,928 , 040, 674 517, 866 . 4 1.0 Se 
United Kingdom......|1,754,711,933 |1,380,444,961 |1,447,711,674 |1,193,550,402 | 39.7 | 44.8 | 46.9| 51.4 
Other countries.......| 29,187,164 | 139,617,858 | 101,458, 241 47, 829, 297 oD 4.4) 1350 21 
I otale-e8ce ae carte 4,419,802,157 |3,084,070,125 |3,088,080,786 |2,320,511,665 |100. 0 1100. 0 |100. 0 | 100.0 
Fruits: | 
Apples, dried— 
Germany-=-4 2. -2---2 17/4735 S82) ktercs oak loae seeea sesh 4. aan cemeuee AO TNE AVS So ae 
Netherlands..-....-. 9, 612, 942 1, 878, 251 IRE OM Rae See ee! if. 4), 30.6 eS fe eee 
Other countries... .- 8,050,439 | 14,340,923 | 10,170,505 |.........---- 22.9 | 88.4} 98.2 |....... 
otal (2 -fe. seisaeeiee 35, 137, 213 16, 219,174 | 10,357,791 2,602,590 |100. 0 |100.0 |100.0 |.....2. 
Apples, fresh— Barrels. Borrels. Barrels. Barrels. 
Canada 222 ons 6 ss eeee 221, 431 301, 986 314, 955 457,948 | 14.3 | 20.6 | 18.1 72.1 
Germany. 29) _:5<2 TST O20 | jaccccee eseslswstel ede tecleesee aeeeees 10.1-}. 2 Pease ee 
United Kingdom... . 1, 020, 968 874, 587 1, 147, 412 1,766 | 65.8 | 59.6 | 65.9 .3 
Other countries. .... 151, 834 289, 748 277,630 175, 695 9.8 | 19.8 | 16.0 27.6 
Totaless: cesses 1, 551, 253 1, 465, 321 1 739 997 635, 409 |100. 0 /100. 0 |100. 0 | 100. 0 
Apricots, dried— Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. 

CLS Se ey 34 956,675 ls ances wacte ase alee haan wafeceneme maar cat eee Beare | eS 
Caneda.2 2s, denice eae 1,117, 625 1, 558, 407 751,012 1,334, 275 5.7 6.5 7.6 25.8 
IPEANCO.” hoe 2 aaa se 2, 558, 956 2,570, 491 5, 754, 643 465,525 | 13.2 | 10.7 | 58.5 9.0 
Germanys = ...2254- 5,208 :071.|s<,. ces emis ls caeee nema lon eee 26.8 Jowsaecieoeen reece 
Netherlands b eeeisteye ns 2, 204, 930 2, 526, 953 345,,031)). <4 5 -aoeeee ALS || FO. 6 | aoe coe 
United Kingdom... - 5, 552, 246 5, 783, 717 614, 139 787,913 | 28.6 | 24.2] 6.2 15.2 
Other countries. .... 1, 839, 506 11, 500, 222 2,376, 294 2,587,905 | 9.5 | 48.0 | 24.2 50. 0 

Totals cmisecessas 19,488,009 | 23, 939, 790 9,841,119 5,175,618 |100. 0 |100. 0 |100. 0 100. 0 

Oranges— Boxes. Bores. Boxes. Bores. 
Canada....-. pote 1,135,194 | 1,489,746} 1,726,394] 1,190,629 | 95.7] 94.6] 93.3.) 96.0 
Other countries. .... 50,988 85, 296 123,978 49,848 | 4. 5.44 6.7 4.0 
FOGG oe ene enscime = 1, 186, 182 1,575, 042 1, 850,372 1, 240,477 |100. 0 |100.0 |100.0 | 100.0 
Prunes— Pounds. Pounds Pownds, Pounds. | j 
Bele TUT ere saisie tee 5y005;,500. lp 2a oa cea | he kee ces oe ae eee 6:2: ||-5-2 Se] S eee ee 
Canadas. 2 S4eca-0. & 11, 327, 559 11, 857, 965 11, 112, 227 18, 025,903 | 14.1 | 20.7 | 18.6 54.7 
Wrance:.-5someeae ke 10,226,468 | 4,869,201 | 23,852,707] 2,490,874] 12.7] 8.5 | 40.0 7.6 
Germaiiy. 2. 2sen te ck 20)420) 239 2. eis cl sate Beet oe lh eee ee 36.0 Ae eee 
Netherlands coe ae 7, 238, 048 2, 467, 052 DSO OSU) Ink kone eS 9.0 4.3 MO Mae acca 
United Kingdom....| 8,847,965 | 14,967,084 | 10,765,070] 4,827,806 | 11.0 | 26.1/18.0| 14.7 
Other countries... .. 8,361,806 | 23,261,525 | 13,584,557] 7,581,963 | 10.4 | 40.4 | 22.8} 23.0 
Motel, <4. ae 80, 427,650 | 57,422,827 | 59,645,141 | 32,926,546 |100.0 [100.0 |100.0 | 100.0 
Fruits canned— Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 
pues Kingdom. awe 2, 715, 863 5, 284, 344 3, 627, 823 3, 029,924 | 68.5 | 75.0 | 59.1 43.1 
er countries. .... 1,247,786 | 1,765,717} 2,510,869} 3,994,542 | 31.5 | 25.0] 40.9] 56.9 
Motalesmastocsen es 3,963,649 | 7,050,061 | 6,138,692 | 7,024,466 100.0 |100.0 |100.0 | 100.0 
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TABLE 254.—Destination of principal farm products exported from the United States, 


1910-1918—Continued. 


Quantity. Per cent of total. 
Year ing J 0— 
Article, and country to ences Jane « 
which consigned. 
n Aver 
Poa 1916 1917 | 1918 (prel.). | ;780” | 1916 | 1917 cone 
4 1914, 
VEGETABLE MATTER— 
continued. 
Glucose and grapesugar:| Pounds Pounds. Pounds Pounds. 
Argentina. 5... ..- 4-2 Des Te2So) Se TelSteA0o |) | Qe7bis160.1e ieee coe: Seales Out 131 eee 
British Oceania. ------ 8, 631, 878 4, 058, 916 D2; BI Curae Sewers vee 4,8| 2.2 Sten snniosc 
United Kingdom nee 145, 950, 270 | 145, 862, 104 160, 716, OSS Nc So nedn aetna d BO Sie .co | kaon gee ate 
Other countries... -.-- 20, 370, 027 | 29,297, 757 49) 776, lanl Sees eto ne 0M Von gt a ey a Ve Le ES ee 
PRO fal sees ee 180, 523, 903 | 186, 406, 182 | 214,973,315 | 97,858,301 |100.0 |100.0 |100.0 |....... 
Grain and grain products: 
Corn— Bushels Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 
IB ISTE aye wets as = = 1, 387, 953 4, 550 581, 371 3, 714,283 | 3.5 |..--.- 9 9.1 
ORE rae Se eee 8, 379, 334 6,568,407 | 15,724, 838 7, 895, 892 | 21.0 | 17.2 | 24.3 19.3 
é 3, 231, 323 2, 819, 278 1,142,298 | 5.8| 85] 4.4 2.8 
9, 527, 032 PED TOseDe | ietse oe See a ae 3) 242.9) WL0: 9 \eoasee 2 
EES ne eC CER ae Dll tefare tems = tees | ee 
3, 678, 934 2,530, 699 3,272,754 | 6.3) 9.6] 3.9 8.0 
5, 111, 282 5, 705, 625 7, 923, 706 246, 004 | 12.8 | 14.9 | 12.2 -6 
United Kingdom....} 10,906,171 5, 627, 128 24) 493, 817 | 21, 197, 784 | 27.4 | 14.7 | 37.8 51.7 
Other countries... - - 1,498,252 | 3,874,013] 3,571,879] 3,528,867] 3.8|10.2| 5.6 8.5 
39, 809,690 | 38,217,012 | 64,720,842 | 40,997,827 |100.0 |100.0 |100.0} 100.0 
7,195,138 | 2,682,919} 2,698,044] 6,007,986 | 12.6] 1.5]°1.8] 17.6 
L 776, 247 6, 244, 732 4,714, 836 252,540 | 3.1] 3.6] 3.1 
3,001,698 | 21,802,818 | 16,253,262] 3,837,927] 5.3/12.6|10.8] 11.2 
C154, B08: |SS cae soe 2 se 10S: (Fe: s/ Aloette oy 
2,367,307 | 31, 441, 667 42 (18st | ex2il— M191 
2, 338, 152 14, 828 AST | Aakers 
1, 178, 864 17, 624 DT sA eat coo | aes 
8, 350, 7 21,070,335 | 19, 127, 675 55, 5£ 14.7 | 12.2 | 12.8 .5 
United Kingdom....| 21,806,112 53, 550, 376 67, 976, 120} 15,129,803 | 38.3 | 30.9 | 45.4 44.3 
Other countries. - - - - 2, 744, 498 36, 448) 716 25, 260, 381 1,978,856 | 4.8] 21.1 | 16.9 5.9 
| 
figtalhs. copes 56, 913, 228 | 173,274,015 | 149,831,427 | 34,118, 853 |100.0 |100.0 |100.0 | 100.0 
wipes flour— Barrels. Barrels Barrels. - Barrels. 
567, 444 734, 726 301, 614 101,927 | 5.3 
472, 953 44 
82, 821 8 
263, 882 2.5 
856, 239 8.0 
243, 856 2.3 
187, 457 1.8 
233, 932 221,455 “127; 458 10,924 | 2.2 
1, 121, 139 356, 263 61) 800 1, 250 | 10.5 
WADA. fen 612, 879 54, 475 4088) | coe exertions 5.7 
Netherlands. 818, 637 219, 644 591, 182 69,253 | 7.7 
Norway 212,713 912, 743 715, 077 214,810} 2.0 
Philippine Islands. - 278, 717 385,371 76, 089 549 2. 6 
United Kingdom... : 2, 712, 639 3, 145, 030 3,015,525 | 10,055,827 | 25,4 
Other countries. - .-- 2,013, 327 7,933,055 5,574,112 | 10,662,388 | 18.8 
A Wa" CS SROD Siaues e ape 10,678,635 | 15,520,669 | 11,942,778) 21,880,151 |100. 0 |100. 0 100. 0} 100.0 
Hops: Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. i 
British Oceania. - --- -- 516, 882 621,094. 451, 189 .8 
aaI RG tees bem ata 968, 600 626, 126 801,162 |. . 8 
United Kingdom.....| 13,880,669 | 19, 703, 283 823, 654 |.. 9 
Other countries. ....-- 181, 525 i 459) 315 2, 748, 871 As) 
Total set oe ee 15, 547,756 | 22,409,818 4,824, 876 3.494, 579 |100. 0 |100.0 |100.0 |-...... 


98911°—yBK 1918——46 
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Taste 254.—Destination of principal farm products exported from the United States, 
1910-1918—Continued. 


Article, and country to 
which consigned. 


Quantity. 


Per cent of total. 


Year ending June 30— 


Aver- 
Average, age, 1918 
ieee 1916 1917 1918 (prel.). 1910- 1916 | 1917 |(prel.), 
VEGETABLE MATTER— 
continued. 
Oil cake and oil-cake 
meal: 
Cottonseed— shin 035 Pounds Pounds Pounds. aS 
B hase eases ase TUR 0 CML 15 | as a oe Ee erin AR eee ene 3.2 |.....-|-.----|------- 
anes 335, 176,189 | 812, 720,685 | 673, 151, 482 4, 704, 000 = ; 76.9 | 58.5 10.5 
Germany... Sh en Se! 7d We eon ane Seo seener eal AAs ee zee i Pe cceshanas ebeee 
Netherlands + 55, 879, 799 4,818,400 | 23,231,880 |.....-.---2-. 6.0 sO) ao house se 
NOR N ade coesmcenne 28,019,121 | 3,024,095 | 71,814, 963 |..... ete ie MN Ween ae 9 eee 
United Kingdom. - .| 146,111,558 | 105,360,887 | 219,530,899 | 19, 751, 335) | 1D. Ty 20.81 29: = 44. 2 
Other countries. ..-- 21, 908, 452 | 131, 297, 502 | 162,480,467 | 20,225,458 | 2.3] 12.3] 14.2 45.3 
Total. . ae pe Seaieate stele 933, 288, 496 |1,057,221,569 |1,150,159,691 | 44,680, 793 |100. 0 |100. 0 |100. 0 100. 0 
Linseed or flaxseed— nea GEE G0 43.7 
Belgium. it.22ss.25° [sha 0, Ul Eas cinme acer, Soam poo eae| Som ac aor ae Pay ee | Reais cy = 
eae Le pte, gee Be 34, 587, 191 13, 100 4,408, 251. BMD Ponslttcst pedjant Deck Mees Oh ihk Sarah 
Netherlands - -| 280, 782,728 | 445, 707, 867 | 292,984,477 448,656 | 42. a 69.5 | 54.6 te 3 
United Kingdom. .-| 42,781,016 25, 532, 292 | 86,400,787 | 98,785,060} 6.5| 4.0] 16. 1 65. 2 
Other countries. -..-. 14, 712, 925 169, 662, 937 | 153,190,879 | 52, 166, 261 2.2) 26.5 | 28.5 34.5 
Totalacccsccmer.= <2 661, 818, 880 | 640,916,196 | 536,984,394 | 151,399,977 |100. 0 100.0 |100. 0 100. 0 
Oils, vegetable: | 
Cottonseed— eo 
Argentinas ccc... << 9, 300, 144 9, 275,577 2, 863, 997 1,971,552 | 3.4) 3.5] 1.8) 2.0 
Austria-Hungary... 4951, BIS: | 2 eee eta t eee ee ee aren Ol ee bas Jono <= 
Belgium cscs ssecee 45053; 300 | 2-2 a <n sc cen chon tenn wlan 1.5 eee eee Se) ssesene 
Canadama sas steuntes 20,345,315 | 35,420,571 | 40,902,325 | 40,689,087 | 7.5 | 13.3 | 25.7 40.7 
CHHTO RS adeeccekiee aoe 4,320, 237 4,575, 977 1, 787, 089 1,912, 903 1.6 | fae 1.9 
Cuba.csusscasce tease 3,522, 682 6, 754, 878 8,710, 957 11, 070, 037 1.3] 2.5 5.5 aR Be 8 
irancoss econ ene 14,510,409 | 33,500,328} 3,187,870] 6,221,545] 5.3] 12.6] 2.0 6.2 
Germany sso see 3) PSS Saeed sere ee tafe eee eee a pl Rested ed bee iacar a bee amcss 
Tis ly ecasee fence ee 27,558,963 | 9,424,790 363, 127 10:2) S25 ee 
Mom Comenes seem oe 21, 994, 280 2,674,740 918, 959 8.1 1.0 .6 2 
Netherlands......... 58, 258, 887 | 56,981,676 | 28,034, 879 21215, 25. 45| Se eee 
Norway oe eeee 7,512,668 | 31,055,628 | 33,591, 436 PEN (2 ROTI ¥ 
ROUMAMIAT ea oeeee = 3, OO b54e| coe oaeeresae oe oe SR epee ais, a 
Turkey, Euro eal al? $95120;, 051 |ack coe eeenes Sotyl se oeel Got ceaasees ee 
United Kingdo 39,832,247 | 32,112,143 | 14,172,497 | 28,091,481 | 14.7] 12.0] 8.9| 28.1 
Uruguay. 2. <2 20s 3, 666, 681 3, 152, 222 1, 066, 275 755,270} 14] 1:2 ot .8 
Other countries.....| 26,277,418 | 41,583,527 23, 312, 356 8,490,587 | 9.5 | 15.6] 14.8 8.4 
Totalscaccckeat see 271, 428,578 | 266,512,057 | 158,911,767 | 100,005,074 |100.0 |100.0 |100.0 100. 0 
I SGP UE Fae een ary ly ee eel el 105 O20 lps Be | eked oe el eee 
6,233,693 | 7,820,355 | 10,410,254] 8,352,952] 1.6] 1.8| 2.5 2.9 
13,984,064 | 9,797,284 | 15,927,720] 9,353,648] 3.6]. 2.2] 3.9 3.2 
15, 149, 901 18, 621, 186 15, 275, 422 17,577, 987 3-91 4.2 ll asew 6.1 
7,061, 404 8,908, 844 9, 887, 842 7,959,312 1° 2/8 2.07 204 2.8 
42,503, 455 82, 977, 894 70,514,607 | 73,372,601 | 10.8 | 18.7 | 17.1 25.4 
Seta: 4,196,016 3,742,479 2,511, 968 pe | 9 -9 -9 
7 A i | alee ep i ee ie de, |S ae OUGu ccc ce feee cee a eeemee 
41 706, 176 “a, 000, 738 man 587, 226 | 38,540,529 | 10.6] 9.2] 11.1 13.3 
2,997, 113 ih 158, 083 3, 449, 974 2? 346, 479 8 a 8 8 
26,971, 486 56, 928° 306 55, 123, 517 tip 359, 367 | 6.9 | 12.8 | 13.4 5 
cpus 20, 111; 895 9,779,100 | 10,692,009} 17,536,192] 5.1] 2.2] 2.6 6.1 
ited Kingdom..... 139, 862, 251 | 150,639,054 | 122, 725, 357 89, 433,995 | 35.7 | 34.0} 29.8 31.0 
Other countries. ...... 21, 908) 357 | 51,466,296 | 48,262,453 | 20,360,958 | 5.5 | 11.7] 11.8 7.0 
otal ess See ee 392,183,071 | 443, 293, 156 00.0 


1 Leaf only for 1918. 


411,598, 860 | 288,781,511 |1 
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TABLE 254.—Destination of principal farm products exported from the United States, 
1910-1918—Continued. 


Quantity. Per cent of total. 
Year ending June 30— 
Article, and country to g 2 
which consigned. 
Averag Tiere ape 
FeLBeO, age, 918 
1910-1914. 1916 1917 (prel.). | 1910-| 1916 | 1917 | ny ‘, 
: 1914. | 
FOREST PRODUCTS. 
Naval stores: 
Rosin— | Barrels. Barrels Barrels. Barrels. 
Argentina.......---- 120, 287 149,536] 4.6 
Austria-Hungary.... 3,9. 
Belgium 58 
IBTaZil «ace 155, 226 132, 545 147, 462 158,824} 6.5 
Canada 80, 882 120, 146 172,578 132,070] 3.4 
Germany 727,521 Bs asosias abedaceeetealacees ccs tcece 30. 2 
Italy ee 98, 964 117, 740 54, 927 10,056 | 4.1 
Wetherlands.-.-...- 208, 598 18,175 120 \ikecwtscenese 8.7 
Russia, European... 104, 657 70,537 TaMOSOUEAE see ee see as 4.3 
United Kingdom. ... 501,572 557, 611 673, 268 274,976 | 20.8 
Other countries. .... 201, 675 457, 219 395, 268 348,427] 8.4 
Motalne scenes 2,406,476 | 1,571,279! 1,638,590 | 1,073,889 /100.0 
Turpentine, spirits ofi—; Gallons. Gallons. Gallons. Gallons. 
Argentina 524, 265 459, 460 356, 953 321,797 | 2.9) 4.9] 4.0 6.3 
Belgium. -..-. WON sLON poeceee cbmc sep seats stlcseeess sees se El pecnea ease Gaearss 
British Oceania. -.-.. 639, 300 590, 760 838, 631 851,328 | 3.6) 6.3] 9.5 16.7 
@anadanes-so555---2 1,027, 501 1, 026, 768 1, 109, 029 978,125 | 5.7 | 11.0} 12.5 19.2 
Germany ce ose - <= DINOS Coo a peers mee lee ceoetiemet elses cetinn cnt L570 Hew cise eis see eee 
Netherlands.---.-..| 3,166,749 442, 682 OURSOZi Ie ee osece tone 17.6 | 4.8 Pre gul eedeeS ae 
United Kingdom....| | 6,774,171 | 5,561,957] 5,327,100] 1,413,732 | 37.7| 59.7] 60.2] 27.7 
Other countries. -...-. 1, 240, 348 1, 228, 641 1,143, 270 1,535,142 | 6.9] 13.3 | 13.0 30.1 
10 ee ee 17, 989, 006 9,310, 268 8, 841, 875 5, 100, 124 |100.0 |100.0 |100.0 | 100.0 
ee ee — 
Lumber— 
Fir— M feet. M feet. M feet. M feet. 
Australia 101, 546 79, 785 63, 865 37.8 | 27.5 23.4 
Canada 11,031 27, 463 20, 562 4.1 9.5 7.5 
Ghile see: 14, 200 34, 561 45, 416 G5-O0 LO) 16. 6 
China 30, 745 21,348 8,121 11.5 7.4 3.0 
Japan 5, 810 20, 002 29, 044 2.2 6.9 10. 6 
MOIOG. 2220.5 <b - = (1) 7,619 6, 033 7, 421 @) 2.8 | 2.1 2 
New Zealand..-.-- 6, 862 4,017 3, 283 2.6| 1.4 1.2 
IPANAING: .acs = 16, 783 17,919 4,769 6.3) 6.2 17 
Partin sa- costae 28, 172 38, 539 51, 053 10.5 | 13.3 18. 6 
United Kingdom... 30, 118 10, 372 13, 646 |) BEG 5.0 
Other countries. - . 15, 569 29,941 27,159 5.7 | 10.2 9.8 
MOUS osen cis sors = (1) 268, 455 289, 980 274,339 | (4) |100.0 |100.0 100.0 
Oak— 
Argentina 3, 547 4, 535 3, 444 3.6] 8.4 5.1 
Castes cm 29, 284 36, 908 47, 183 29.6 | 68.3] 70.2 
BYrance sae ce eer aoe EL kick erete-ratepaees 455 474 (a AP neta state ater Ati 
United Kingdom. . 56, 157 2,648 9, 753 56.7] 4.9 14.5 
Other countries - - . 10, 002 9, 484 6, 362 10,1 | 17.6 9.5 
Motal-seseeees.=2 (1) 98, 990 54, 030 67,216 | (4) {100.0 |100.0 | 100.0 
Pine, Se i long 
leaf— 
Argentina...-...-- 74, 975 37,329 33, 317 14.8] 9.3 9.6 
Bis Alc 7, 457 3, 266 2) 050 eon a8 16 
Canadas. .2 222222 16, 790 804 2,270 33 a0 ay) 
CUDAG ose eee 167,163 158, 106 192, 590 33.1 | 39.3 55.6 
Mrancenes<=- 5-6 6, 438 9, 430 8, 635 1.3] 2.3 2:5 
Tia ; 40, 148 9, 030 1,203 || qy) | 8.0] 2.2 4 
Maricol l.ccesthe- @) 15,090 14) 954 35, 346 3.01 3.7] 10.2 
Pananiaeene ceo 19, 658 28,771 11, 884 Beal vent 3.4 
Sa indi. eee) eet) a fis laed| a8 
ited Kingdom. . 7,495 59 E b : 
Uruguay cee 9) 517 4) 841 3) 961 ey | ge) || algal 
Other countries. - - 53, 687 67, 088 41, 759 10.6 | 16.7 12.1 
Motaltesa secicteseiaie (1) 504, 926 402, 704 346,117} (4) /100.0 /100.0 | 100.0 


1 Not separately stated. 
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Tapip 254.—Destination of principal farm products exported from the United States, 


1910-1918—Continued. 
7 Quantity. Per cent of total. 
Year ending June 30— 
Article, and sitet Pte 
which consigne 
Aver- is 
Average 1918 age, 1 1 
1910-1914. HOLS ita (prel.). | 1910-| 1926 | 1917 \prel.), 
1914. 
FOREST PRODUCTS—con. 
Naval stores—Contd. 
Lumber—Continued. 
Railroad ties— M feet. M feet. M feet. 
Canadas. c.a.cer a 1, 017, 724 1, 152, 707 1, 487, 101 24.9 | 29.3 43.3 
Gabas i352 286) 271 502, 059 804, 718 7.0|12.8] 23.4 
rane. ae: .. 4... 223, 426 281, 612 97,187 5.5 | 7.2 2.8 
Honduras.....---- Q) 175, 217 79, 906 70,379 |$ @) k 4.3} 2.0 2.0 
Mexico. s. 5-2-2 25s 353, 174 692, 923 611, 698 8.6 |17.6| 17.8 
United Kingdom. . 1, 822, 649 685, 718 18, 069 44.5 | 17.4 5 
Other countries. - - 215, 804 539, 182 346, 145 5.2, i t3e7 det O22 
otal: se eee (4) 4,094,265 |  3,934,107| 3,435,297 | () [100.0 |100.0]| 100.0 
Timber, sawed— 
Piteh pe long 
Camada....-.-.:- | 5, 851 1,584 1, 830 a3) | AA 2.8 
Rrances 26 eens 2, 859 12,477 2, 020 1.6} 83 3.1 
Tialye saeco ) 29, 946 17, 684 983 |$ @) 17.0 | 11.8 L5 
United Kingdom 110, 586 88, 465 31, 949 63.0 | 59.2 49.0 
Other countries. 26, 521 29,317 28, 451 15.1 | 19.6 43.6 
otal. .s-sece4 (4) 175, 763 149, 527 65,233 | () |100.0 {100.0 | 100.0 


—Origin of principal farm products imported into the United States, | 


1910-1918. 


Article and country of 


Quantity. Per cent of total. 


Year ending June 30— 


origin. 7 ] 
> | p Aver- 
verage 1918 age 1918 
1910-1914. 1916 1917 (prel.). | 1910-| 1926 | 1917 |ore7y, 
1914. 
ANIMAL MATTER, 
Cattle: Number. Number Number. Number. 
Ganailnt Sunt AM 2: 56, 097 238, 025 189, 285 185,089 | 14.1 | 54.2 | 50.5] 63.0 
Miexci comes foe seertees 339, 616 197, 788 183, 827 105,470 | 85.4] 45.0 | 49.0} 35.9 
Other countries. .....- 1, 737 3, 37. 1,714 3,160 -5 | 0.8 5 1.1 
Totals teers 8 397, 450 439, 185 374, 826 293,719 |100.0 |100.0 |100.0 | 100.0 
Be [nel 
Horses: 
ODI ans Sheng caseed 3,199 6, 250 
1,933 110 
6, 846 8,341 
27191 855 
Mote leer ca exe yoo 14, 169 15, 556 
Dairy products: 
Cheese, including sub- 
a Pounds. Pounds Pounds Pounds. 
rance 4,142,716 | 2,321,543] 1,937,341| 1,026,117) 8.4] 7. 2 [ 
Netherlands 3,365, 038 578, 201 7340; 2711 eae bs 3 i 
Maly net). eee noe 20,834,962 | 16,084,058} 8, 482) 280 16,044 | 42.3} 53.4] 58.6] 0.2 
Switzerland......... 16,924,388 | 9,514,008 | 1,640,656 |..........._. 34.4 | 31.6] 11.3 
Other countries. ...- 3,953,013 | 1,590,189 | 2°171866 | 8,797,144 | 8.1| 5.4] 15.0| 80.4 
Tb talleee eee ae 49,220,117 | 30,087,999 | 14,481,514 | 9,839,305 100.0 |100.0 [100.0 | 100.0 


1 Not separately stated. 
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TABLE 255.—Origin of principal farm products imported into the United States, 
1910-1918—Continued. 


Pt. Quantity. Per cent of total. 
Y i 
Article and country of ear ending June 30— 
Ea Average 1918 ies 
1 ag 
1910-1914. 1916 1917 (prel.). |19t0-| 1916 } 1917 (a 
1914. 
ANIMAL MATTER—Contd. 
ripe animal: 
raw— Pounds Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. 
China ie eer et nec 5, 133, 658 7,419, 616 , 006, 6,059,089 | 21.6 | 22.4 | 20.7 17.0 
Weglvent ce scence Aes 2,605,466 | 2,545, 845 467, 405 73004) 1089) 77 \alnd 0.6 
NEADS e acee ete es 15,591, 700 | 22,914, 898 26, 341) 833 28,371,063 | 65.5 | 69.3 |. 77.8 82.4 
Other countries. .... 468, 574 190, 543 * 52) 947 10,114 2210) 9OR Gee Oiie |e eames 
aye oe Ue eee ee 23,799,398 | 33,070,902 | 33,868,885 | 34,447,575 |100.0 |100.0 |100.0 | 100.0 
Wool, class 1: ney 
Argentina..;....--.-.. 112, 032, 886 | 110,085,992 | 187,078,443 | 161,981,865 | 27.0 | 27.3 | 66.9] 53.3 
wealth of............ 86, 105,371 | 157, 433, 859 802,618 | 29,956,449 | 20.7 | 39.1] 0.3 9.9 
Pelsiting soos -ee == 2 3 [SPADE Va Ie ah iyo ee (CRP Skt ae Ae A RR ge eS Dfiqt cacetlaes one beeen 
New Zealand.........| 22,264,826 | 16, 697,578 262,312 | 4,117,146 | 5.4] 4.1] 0.0 1.4 
United Kingdom....-. 155, 795, 851 30, 188, 711 1,555, 182 161,498 | 37.5 | 7.5 +6 0.0 
ruse... -5--- 21,022,160] 8,941,506 | 33,304,462 | 17,785)170| 5.1] 2.2] 11.9 5.9 
Other countries....... 10, 795, 206 78,773,939 | 56,478, 484 89,866,812 | 2.6 | 19.8 | 20.3 29.5 
EOUQUE nem faceted 415, 228, 628 | 403,121,585 | 279,481,501 303, 868,940 |100.0 {100.0 |100. 0 100. 0 
Wooi, ciass 2 
Ne aioe 8,096,949 | 4,930,170 | 7,883,007! 8,419,647 | 8.5 | 37.1] 46.2] 60.3 
United Kingdom....-_. 71, 640, 116 4, 135, 963 Bi) GOO a Mae Skee 7.2 4310 Oi Saleseiee 
Other countries....... 15, 617, 446 4 226) 027 9, 116, 546 5,534,310 | 16.4 | 31.8 | 53.5 39.7 
Total Shae ae 95, 354, 511 13, 292, 160 17, 055, 953 13,953,957 |100.0 {100.0 {100.0 100.0 
Wool, class 3: 
Argentina. ...........- 19,674,244 | 14,670,272 | 15,075,173 | 15,258,176 | 3.7 | 13.4] 22.3] 25.9 
British East Indies. . 19, 620, 964 3,025,191 428, 661 41,309 | 3.7] 2.8 : ail! 
(Citar ae ee ee 164,032,370 | 44,192,310 | 25,448,769 | 24,432) 434 | 31.2] 40.4] 37.6] 41.4 
Russia (Asiatic and 
European). .....---. 105,077,111 PHENO 28. See SES, 2 25699; 379!) 20:0} 3.:0)||.2t.22 4.6 
Turkey (Asiatic) ...-.-. 34, 698, 915 42? 560 DuSS0 whe oe sees BGO le ican | Peel erecta 
United Kingdom... -..| 115,574,754 25, 969, 190 2,795, 512 138, 67 | 22.0| 23.8) 4.1 ee, 
Other countries..-....) 66,940,116 18, 100, 148 23,914, 667 16,424,997 | 12.8 | 16.6 | 35.4 27.8 
Liabe sc camekb week 2 525, 618, 474 | 109, 268,999 67, 672, 671 58,994, 662 |100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 
Packing-house products: | 
Hides and skins, other 
than furs— 
Sateen 4, 238, 167 oa 
elgitm:...2.--2.5 PLOT che tee Searels todas tases. ae ce te a ESP NO ees Pal ates el ete ae 
Canaan eee eres 6. 267, 359 4,612, 406 2, 752, 316 2,382,544 | 7.5 Weal “Daw 18.1 
IGANGA ts aes 2 4, 874, 163 7, 994) 908 2, 437, 902 70, 236 5.8 | 12.5 5.3 5 
Germany.......... Dat ER SMe CS, hase ee NEE ace dick tt eae (Rae OR? = 
Netherlands... ..-. 7, 839, 510 8, 750, 387 1, 995, 942 492,427] 9.4] 13.6] 4.3 3.7 
Russia (European)| 22,419,150 |........-.--. 1, 515, 426 663; 341 | 26.8 |..-.-- 3.3 5.0 
United Kingdom... 4,501, 812 4,542,178 5, 259, 334 234,854 | 5.4 7.1) 11.4 1.8 
Other countries...| 16,810,652 | 38, 235,614 32, 375, 275 9, 317, 913 | 20.2 | 59.6 | 69.8 7.9 
Total pe eee 83,518,403 | 64,135,493 | 46,336,195 | 13,161,315 |100.0 |100.0 |100.0 | 100.0 
Cattle hides— 
Argentina. ........ 71, 324, 00 149, 537, 519 | 118, 987, 485 | 103, 468, 863 aaa 34.4 | 30.8 38.7 
iE) Fatolst secant] he UU S ere OMe oe AO ee ae Se |e are 6 
Beil le dae eRe th 745, G03 | 59,362,639 | 49,918,402} 19, 213,317 al 
Canada. 32-.45-5 35, 445) 887 27, 217, 476 23, 240, 504 29, 353, 473 | 14.0 
Colombia.....--.-- 5 634; 740 10, 736, 678 15, 340, 041 13, 837, 098 2.2 
Cabarete ee 4, 516, 358 16, 068; 265 13, 487, 275 12, 065, 247| 1.8 
East Indies. .-...-- 4,965,027 | 19,388, 264 ite 175, Le Pee eee 2.0 
TEN COs acces cic. 2s 17, 583, 731 2, 885, 199 520, 894 54,379 | 6.9 
Germany... - S288; 410) eee maeiee ste) aastete hie sets ac] mins aisle orcie <= ano 
iy eee ass 3. 4529654 eae ae P10 AOD hee atts. os 1.4 
Mexico.........--- 29, 277,132 | 42,895,513 | 36,137,722 | 23, 851, 700 | 11.6 
Netherlands... -. - 6, 142,184 4, 214, 621 5, 029) 905 623,220} 2.4 
Russia (Euro opean) ORC EV REO OEE Beton s dcr! Began be ebcee: | sop EeeeEepeee 3.7 
United King 9, 167, 276 6, 578, 567 3, 528, 480 205, 830 | 3.6 
Uruguay........-- 12,911, 444| 43) 497, 431 | 38,138,800 | 25,693,227] 5.1 
Venezuela. ..-..-.-. 5, 065, 636 a 530, 524 8, 053, 116 4, 7712, 413 | 2.0 
Other countries. - - 19) 178, 468 44, 265, 075 56, 822) 548 34, 361, 003 7.6 
ovale ane eee 253, 429,945 | 434,177,771 | 386,600,028 | 267, 499,770 |100.0 
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TABLE 255.—Origin of principal farm products imported into the United States, 


1910-1918—Continued. 


Article and country of 
origin. 


Quantity. 


Year ending June 30— 


| Per cent of total. 


Average 


1918 
1910-1914. —— Tely (prel.) 
ANIMAL MATTER—contd. 
Packing - house prod- 
ucts—Continued. 
Hides and skins, other 
than furs—Con. 
Goatskins— Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. 
Adome: Seer soba 3, 656, 513 4,151, 509 3, 499, 925 3.8 4.1 3.3 3.0 
A trigger ees Se 3,772,149 | 6,913,422] 7,001,127 3.9] -6.9.]- 6.6 |22. 2222 
Argentina.......-. 3,944,343 | 6,337,138] 5,566, 293 4140631 5:3 4.1 
Brazil i225 bed 3,621,530 | 6,919,497 | 4,601,848 3.8] 6.9] 4.4 5.0 
Chinas fs. “7{] 93947904 | 15;084, 600 | 21,340,353 9.8 | 15.0 | 20.2] 18.1 
East Indies... ..-- 41,905,364 | 40,877,117 | 46,196,646 43.7| 40.6 | 43.7] 49.6 
Branco. ! 0.0. ese 2, 543, 276 971, 848 i, 046, 413 273.) eee 0.3 
Mexic¢ossee ee 5, 534, 421 3, 833, 616 4 642, 396 5.8| 3.8] 4.4 3.9 
Russial(Puropeam)|) 5,4257 6b: 2p ssesess | 0 See ec] - ae ee re 527 ese Se ee 
United Kingdom... 5,180, 243 5, 936, 113 2,181, 600 5.4| 5.9 0.5 
Other countries...| 10,843,413 | 9,632,161 | 9,563, 776 11.3] 9.5 15.5 
Totaljeo2c- as 5 95, 821, 807 | 100, 657,021 | 105, 640, 307 100.0 |100.0 100.0 
Sheepskins— 
Argentina......... 5, 270,655 | 13,308,025 | 22,698,632 13.1 26. 4 
Prantl geste 1,244” 966 | 3257,445 | 27326, 475 3.2 2.4 
British Oceania 7,716,554 | 14,653,153 | 10,879, 286 14.4 18.7 
Canadas tat 2,109,858 | 3,105,951 | 2,699,873 3.1 a8 
rancestas) Ses. 2,637,365 | 2,089,161 | 1,362 709 oh 0.7 
Russia (European)} 6,334, 259 pare tg Re ee ae A ae Se 0:0: |. Sass 
United Kingdom. . 28) 434) 981 33, 287) 197 17, 622, 773 . 6.4 
Other countries... 11, 328, 467 31, 735, 579 | 38, 140, 850 42.1 
Totals ee eee 65,077,005 | 101,459,281 | 95,730,598 100.0 
VEGETABLE MATTER. 
Cocoa, crude: 
Brazil: Sees eee ws 17,128,176 | 45,657,401 | 51,461,624 12.1 22.9 
British West Indies....| 36,119,338 | 39,933,405 60, 139, 918 25. 5 12.9 
Dominican Republic..| 24,818,840 | 487,990,707 | 61,443,869 17.5 10.0 
WCUAGONS ceese-neeens 19,120,725 | 31,913,350 | 67, 227,698 13.5 19.2 
IPortigalinucto es 18, 751, 436 7, 531, 924 16, 551, 624 13.2 0.0 
United Kingdom...... 8,534,723 | 13,408,058} 11, 650, 811 6.0 0.3 
Other countries........ 17,327,197 | 55,797, 094 70, 178, 332 23.0 34.7 
Total. cssecee eee 141, 800, 435 | 243,231,989 | 338, 653, 876 100.0 100.0 
Coffee: 
BT AZ ere sacs aceee ee 73,058,602 | 849,405,925 | 907, 197,562 74.8 65.0 
Central American ° 
States and British 
iblondurase: a: 2e-2as- 38, 789,033 | 95,573,010 | 133, 289, 460 8.0 | 10.1 14.5 
Colombia sneer tenes 70, 516, 164 109, 363, 456 | 150, 591, 659 0b.) ees 9.8 
Hastiindies -ei. sacs 9, 893, 785 6, 258, 733 4,024, 243 0.5} O38 0.4 
Mexicos: Suk eae aes 31, 200, 334 | 49, 832, 801 54, 908, 223 4.1 4.2 27 
Netherlands: -..-...<.< 2,565, 776 50, 896 150,000 || 2 scence. ce) (O08 toe cen |e ee melee emer 
Veneniela.-2 ics. ae 45, 806, 5388 | 73,405,30L | 58,050, 584 6.1) 4.4 4.4 
West Indies and Ber- 
MULLS cyanea Seat 5,614,876 | 10, 832, 182 9, 661, 212 0.9} 0.7 2.6 
Other countries. ...... 21,874,219 | 6,382,181 | 1,997, 859 0.6 | 0.2 0.6 
MObalL ae Bree tes 899, 339, 327 |1,201,104,485 |1,319,870,802 |1, 00.0 100.0 | 100.0 
Fibers, vegetable: 
Cotton— 
Egypt 77, 876, 828 | 171,528,669 | 88,772,585 73.7 | 60.4 46.0 
Peru... 5, 544,333 | 4.9347 448 | 5, 885, 836 Pant 9.1 
United 7,687,013 | 14,227,785 | 18,817,744 C3 UG A ee |e ee 
British Tadia Bae foie, 2, 533, 063 2,624, 581 1, 957, 332 baleen} 3.0 
MOxIGOnccs seater ots ie 761,757 | 18,440,969 | 16, 428, 482 VOW dee: 17.3 
Other countries. . . 9) 554) 004 | 21,044,610 | 20,199, 656 Ho by a lear 24.6 
Mobal ai. 5,.ciactarcle mie 110, 956, 998 | 232, 801, 062 100.0 {100.0} 100.0 
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United States, 


Article and country of 


Quantity 


Per cent of total. 


Year ending June 30— 


origin. 
Average 1918 elie’ 
0; 1916 1917 age 1918 
1910-1914. (prel.). | 1910-] 1916 | 1917 |r), 
1914. 
VEGETABLE MATTER— 
continued. 
Fibers, vegetable—Con. 
Flax— Long tons. Long tons. | Long tons. | Long tons. 
IDO] STUD. Seale se <a 2, 100 DON ce ai. Seema Jel ewer seed 19.535] (003) Seeeteell wena ce 
Russia (Euro ean). - 2, 862 2,521 2,872 2,955 | 26.6 | 36.3 | 36.3 52.7 
- United Kingd OM ..c- 4, 308 3, 230 3, 814 1,129 | 40.1 | 46.5 | 48,2 20.1 
Other countries. .... 1,482 1,168 1, 232 1,523 | 13.8 | 16.9 | 15.5 27.2 
MLOPSILE. J2 senlowe 10,752 6,939 | 7,918 5,607 |100.0 }100.0 ]100.0 |....... 
Jute and jute butts— 
British East Indies. . 89, 320 99, 780 109/685: 3.2 S82 eS ObS9N 92 eal O7 aM see ee 
Other countries. ...- 3,843 8, 542 SOLO ne Pee £1 FO WS Lee. 
EL Opal eke races acl 93, 163 108, 322 112, 695 78,312 |100.0 /100.0 |100.0 |..... = 
Manila fiber— | 
Philippine Islands. - 70, 513 78, 809 (AG; SOON Kore Meters 98.0 | 99.9 | 99.4 |....... 
Other countries. - --- 1, 409 83 1 Se 2.0: eral mOSOMIECE 2 oS 
ojalwec. eeesteste 71,922 78, 892 76, 765 86, 220 }100. 0 |100. 0 |100,0 |......- 
Sisal grass— 
IMGXICOS. .5.02a8 =n 128, 314 220,994 130, 861 
Other countries. ...- 12,001 7,616 12, 546 
Ota Jac tetscese 2a 140, 315 228, 610 143, 407 150, 164 |100.0 |100.0 |100.0 |} 100.0 
Fruit: 
Bananas— Bunches. Bunches. Bunches. Bunches. 
British West Indies.} 14, 404, 120 4, 927, 435 DLT 1G: | larerstc. sare tetera BOOP Ads Aa])) God iiec attests 
Central American 
States and British 
Honduras wees s....< 23,010, 323 24,440,649 | 26,323,639 | 25,895,734 | 52.7 | 66.5] 76.0 75. 0 
Rie, date eee ee ee 2, 388, 024 2,859,021 2,184,110 1,151, 165 5.5 ea 6.3 3.3: 
South America. ....- Deen iia | Oe 710Oa7 Ht) SIBTSebOOU ts so leo se Le I GREE Tie? les oe 
Other countries. - .--. 1, 536, 446 1,817,552 383, 414 7,502,484 | 3.4] 4.9 ep) 21.7 
ho 1 Be ale ee ee 43,683,424 | 36,754,704 | 34,661,179 | 34,549,383 |100.0 |100.0 |100.0} 100.0 
Nuts: 
Walnuts— Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds 
Austria-Hungary... Aa hl ene Bee ees Hee Saree Se losudesede ayer Pi ipl Peet ap bevmreesiell ante yor 
VGIMOG se -Sec eb. dasa 21,026,019 | 22,443,477 18, 302, 907 9,099,952 | 62.5 | 60.9 | 47.3 39. 1 
WUGAD Vine atsie tans | 5,754, 825 8, 489, 385 7, 822, 612 6, 260,317 | 17.1 | 23.0 | 20.2 26.9 
GE bid eh ONSEIN CO) Sadie TERE EY renin Al Re rete omnee| Perera aise STAI Sa eetes eae eee 
Other countries... -- 4,793, 510 5,926,072 | 12,599, 843 7,928,901 | 14.2] 16.1 | 32.5 34. 0 
POUR aters wre fame = 33,666,549 | 36,858,934 | 38,725,362] 23,289,170 |100. 0 |100.0 |100.0 | 100.0 
Oils, vegetable: 
Olive, salad— Gallons. Gallons. Gallons. Gallons. 
WT ANCOl 6 6 cam sa. cee 864, 796 891, 769 726,771 227,617 | 17.7 | 12.3) 9.6 9.0 
talyos cea ce 3, 293, 220 4,700, 412 2, 882, 535 200,403 | 67.5 | 65.1 | 38.3 7.9 
Other countries. - -.. 718, 607 1, 632, 250 3, 923, 843 2,109,492 | 14.8 | 22.6 | 52.1 83. 1 
MOA Sat cele eee = 4, 876, 623 7, 224, 431 7,533, 149 2,537,512 |100.0 |100.0 {100.0 | 100.0 
Soya-bean oil— Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. ¥ 
dopan er ete ae 9, 253,941 | 70,384,049 | 67,169,454 | 86,830,583 | 48.9] 71.7 | 41.3 25. 8 
United Kingdom... . 4,617, 154 187, 722 ORO i matiiess sateiate.s = = Zee) 1052 hoe nevsa loreiecer 
Other countries. ...-. 5, 036, 211 27,547,924 | 95,510,651 | 249,994,063 | 26.7 | 28.1 | 58.7 74, 2 
IT Ob aliartee there a sie <5, 18,907,306 | 98,119,695 | 162,690, 235 | 336,824,646 |100. 0 |100. 0 |100. 0 100. 0 
O es ie 4 4 
urke siatie an 
Har ones) Behe ceed 380, 536 27, 883 599 
United Kingdom...... 68, 587 62, 665 65, 356 |. . 
Other countries. ...--- 39, 387 56, 110 20,857 }..- 
Totalye crac Seecises 488, 510 146, 658 86, 812 
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Article and country of 


Quantity. 


Per cent of total. 


Year ending June 39— 


origin. 
ag 1918 
Average 19:8 age 91! 
1910-1914. 1916 1917 (prel.). {19t0-| 1926 | 2927 oprel:y, 
1914. 
VEGETABLE MATTER— 
continued. 
Seeds: , 
Flaxseed or linseed— Bushels, Bushels, Bushels. Bushels. 
Ar coniitateeaee= see 11, 468, 039 5, 009, 441 7,253,501 | 27.2 | 78.1 | 40.4 55.0 
Belgium. -..- Be BPH4T 278: ||. See ce ee ee eee 2,0) |ocetaw fees <a oe 
British India. -2.4.5.|\— | 16367366 |2 2225502 --~ 2225596 | 52 deen = 3 phe eee T OMscaemes 
Canada s-(-3) es es 3, 094, 735 7, 014, 573 5,501,391 | 56.6 | 21.2 | 56.6 41.7 
United Kingdom... . 178, 859 Soot tis coco oceania 2.6 WSS ee ees 
Other countries... -.. i323 116, 456 247, 378 432,717 <2 oe ee 2 3.3 
7, 258, 212 14, 679, 233 12, 393, 988 13,187,609 |100.0 |100.0 100.0 | 100.0 
Pounds Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. 
5, 128, 518 1, 620, 609 5, 654, 366 4,697,881 | 20.0} 3.9 | 31.1 58.9 
7,979,405 | 26,964,867 | 10,047,945 1,317, 004 | 31.1 | 64.4 | 55.3 16.5 
6, 556, 388 44 000: Vs 3522 ee, a ee 25.5 +f |. 25 ee 
2,297,896 | 10,300, 153 660 1, 285, 064 | 9.0] 24.6 |...... 16.1 
Other countries... 3, 699, 993 2,910, 132 2,469,188 678,146 | 14.4] 7.0] 13.6 8.5 
otalic, fesse es 25,662,200 | 41,839,761 18,172,159 7,978, 095 |100. 0 |100.0 |100. 0 100. 0 
Sugar, raw cane 
Cubase A ah wes 3, 856,447,356 |5,150,851,544 |4,669,097,398 |4,560,749,643 | 88.8 | 91.5 | 87.6 $3.1 
ea eee Repub- 

MSP SASSI 10, 302, 955 | 107,503,110 } 114, ie a 14, 395, 335 2 Paha Sed eee “G3 
Deck East Indies. .| 179, 217, 222 S2/941 1) #21 eSiS| ba ewteseeeeee 4.3 uot 2 eee 
Philippine Islands. -| 232,340,306 | 217,190,825 | 267, sor oe 173, 600, 941 5.4). 3.9] 5:0 3.5 
South America. ...-.- 39, 733,149 | 118, 659, 613 158,107,460 | 75,980,455 oT Bit Sea 1.6 
Other countries. ...-. 23,016,602 |] 37,034,733 | 120, 101 434 | 73,550, 651 .6 .6 2.2 1.5 

Total eee .aesen 4,341,057,590 |5,631,272,766 |5,329,587,360 |4,898,277,025 |100.0 |100.0 |100.0 | 100.0 

Tea: 

Oanadadcn. .cecccee a 2, 787,373 2, 600, 705 3, 160, 459 1,914,169 | 2.9 2.47 3.1 ye 
Chins eet ses 50 -ee 22,932,930 | 20,422,700 | 19,810,428} 21,082,866 | 24.1] 18.6 | 19.2 13.9 
East Indies. ........ 10,500,188 | 14,855,825 | 13,189,514 |.-_.........- 10.9'4) Taso a eee 
(hori ereSaaacensd 46, 245,473 | 52,359,526 | 52,418, 963 52,996,471 | 48.6 | 47.7 | 50.7 85.0 
United Kingdom...-. 11, 620, 183 19, 066, 241 13, 857, 721 487,063 |. 12.2 | 17.4 | 13.4 3 
Other countries... - 1, 040, 002 560, 938 977,325 | 74, 834,363 i, 4 9 49.5 

Totals fenoue See 95,126,149 | 109, 865, 935 | 108,364,410 | 151,314, 932 1100. 0 100. 0 |100.0 | 100.0 

Tobacco leaf: 
Wrapper— 

Netherlands......... 6, 087, 084 4,963, 761 2, 426, 322 353,172 | 96.4 | 97.9 | 61.3 ws 
Other countries... -. 227,151 106, 547 1,515, 614 4,162,172 | 3.6 2.1 38.7 92.2 

Ota oon eens 6,314, 235 £070, 308 3, 941, 936 4,515,344 |100.0 |100.0 100.0 | 100.0 

Other leaf— 

Ouba-s 5c. ae ee 25,147,491 | 23,946,363 | 28,417,539 | 20,366,787 | 52.0] 55.7 | 51.9 27.2 
Germanyen nse l ee LATO RA69) Goer e Meck t lh, 5 ee pe eet aCe pen! Gl eres Bae ee Se 
Turkey (Asiatic). 1, 064,086 leo 2p ee 38,450 loi zceenceeeee ee ee eee Hee Fe) ze 
Turkey (19 uropean) . 8,110, 601 19, 890 OO bd ere eee OSS oc co athe ee ete eee oe 
Other countries. . ..- 2,147,388 | 18,976,774 | 18,748 371 | 54,485,432 | 4.4] 44.3 | 48.1 72.8 

TDotal=cecdc.- saee 48,379,985 | 42,943,027 | 42,194,411 | 74, 852.219 100. 0 |100. 0 100.0 | 199.0 
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TABLE 255.—Origin of principal farm products imported into the United States, 


1910-1918—Continued. 


Article and country of 


Quantity. 


Per cent of total. 


Year ending June 30— 


origin, 
Aver- 
a vOES, 1916 1917 1918 age | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 
1910-1914. (prel.). | 1910- (prel.). 
1914, 
FOREST PRODUCTS. 
India rubber, crude: Pounds Pounds, Pounds Pounds, 
ISorakbatt poe na Oe 62e 8 Tale ede ere es ee ee 2c Biel weucalekcs sec ees 
Brazos fee S28 Joos. 40,290,919 | 54,968,227 | 56,818,966 | 41,277,914 | 38.1 | 20.5 | 17.0] 10.6 
ee ao 
tates an ritisn 
Honduras 2 32s o.s2 2 1,142,524 1,313, 454 1, 347, 931 736,014 el 75 4 -2 
Samia | sores | aan [Maman | 52 [3/3] 
) 720 , ‘ y Uli 3. ‘ * « 
Pp DOU AAD eee h ene Seven lkbey wat «fo eee Nee RS cd G6 ON eece ease tales eee 
5,848,310 3, 261, 507 oa 488, 636 1,033,087 | 5.5 2 4 2 
1, 325, 719 2,773,656 30 719, 703 538, 076 1.3 DAO" tae al! 
United Kingdom...-_.-. 28, 736, 758 72) 459, 408 73° 742; 217 21, 926, 945 | 27.2 | 27.1 | 23.6 5.6 
Other countries......-| 3,095,621 | 6,957,563 9, 207, 708 1. 669,381 | 2.9] 2.6| 2.9 3.0 
Dotalsoe tt. sone Sci 105, 736, 243 | 267,775,557 | 333,373,711 | 389,599,015 |100.0 |100.0 |100.0 | 100.0 
Wood: 
Cabinet woods, ma- 
nogany— M feet. M feet. M feet. IM feet 
British Africa. ...... 6,197 6, 888 13, 345 Toor Lieb (rao aeie2)emet4es 
Central ee 
States and Britis 
Honduras ds See 14, 237 10, 450 12,701 27,098 | 26.5 | 26.2 | 29.7 52.4 
IMBXECO) Oo ceases <e 11, 204 8, 453 8, 229 11,230 | 20.9 | 21.2 | 19.2 21.7 
United Kingdom...- 15, 050 7, 248 1, 360 78 | 28.0 | 18.2 | 3.2 wit 
Other countries... .. 6,996 6, 816 7,145 5,608 | 13.1 | 17.1 | 16.7 10.9 
Total cact-.-ncs== 53, 684 39, 855 42,780 51,681 |100.0 |100.0 |100.0 | 100.0 
Boards, planks, deals, | 
and other sawed 
lum ber— 
OTN Ye Boia ive maha 937, 069 1,180,018 t ADD, DLO some aes ace 96.5: 496.18 | 98.3) a--cmme 
Other countries. .... 33, 955 38, 398 TO AO SO es se ws ws oto Seon Syed! Weck eerie 
Morale. wa aee cee 971,024] 1,218,416 | 1,175,319] 1,282,747 |100.0 |100.0 |100.0 |.-.---- 
Wood pulp Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. 
Cannda es masonoe Se 489, 267,109 | 790,997, 760 | 992, 617,920 | 987,524,160 | 46.3 | 69.6 | 63.4 87.5 
eae ss cms 5 ainrecin = 152, 617, 629 PBL AAO Nase eases clase ccecsh= fas 18 NE ee aceutewer ste 
iMate we coco me eee eenone 163,293,971 | 115,978,240 | 99,957,760 | 16,914,240 | 15.5 | 10.2] 6.4 1.5 
RC 209, 629,030 | 225,955,520 | 468,728,960 | 93,605,120 | 19.8 | 19.9 | 29.9 8.3 
Other countries. -..... 42,013,747 | 2,618,560 | 5,519,360 | 31,158,400] 4.0) .3] .3 Pay 
Matealeerecseecese sce 1,056 ,821,486 |1,135,787,520 |1,566,824,000 |1,129,201,920 |100.0 100.0 |100.0 | 100.0 
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MISCELLANEOUS AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS. 
CROP SUMMARY. 


The December estimates of the Crop Reporting Board of the Bureau of Crop Estimates of the acreage 

roduction, and value (based on prices paid to farmers on December 1) of important farm crops of the 

nited States in 1918 and 1917, with the average for the five years 1912-1916, based on the reports of the 
correspondents and agents of the Bureau, are as follows (1917 figures revised). 

N. B.—Production of tobacco, hops, beet seed, and all sugar, in pounds; cotton per acre in pounds, total 
in bales; cotton seed, hay, sugar beets, cabbage, and broom corn, in tons; apples, total, in bushels, com- 
mercial crop in barrels; cranberries in barrels; oranges in boxes; sorghum sirup in gallons; other products 
in bushels of weight.) 


TABLE 256.—Crop summary, 1918, 1917, and average 1912-1916. 


Production. Farm value Dec. 1. 
Crop. Acreage. : i 
er er 
are. Total. eet, Total. 
P 
Corn: Cents. Dollars. 
TSG eg rote ORS SPS Sa ee ee ee 107,494,000 | 24.0 | 2,582,814,000 | 136.6 | 3,528,313, 000 
UO og SSeS i I SRI eae aah ee 116, 730, 000 26.3 | 3,065, 233, 000 127.9 | 3, 920, 228, 000 
iAtvera ge) 1912-1016. £ een Mia. Soe te liese 105,566,000 | 26.2 | 2,761,252,000 | 64.7 | 1,787, 605, 000 
Winter wheat: 
LS Dee Se as Ee a Se ees a ee 36, 704, 000 15.2 558, 449,000 | 206.7 | 1,154, 200, 000 
ICN eee ee ae eae 7, 257, 000 15.1 412,901,000 | 202.8 837, 237, 000 
Average 1912-1916 34, 059, 000 16.2 552, 594, 000 103.3 570, 649, 000 
Spring wheat: , 
g 22, 406, 000 16.0 358, 651,000 | 200.9 720, 423, 000 
17, 832,000} 12.5] 223,754,000} 197.0] 440,875,600 
(ASrernceilG12- 101652 sar. sei wi os Pipe 18,406,000] 13.9] 256,763,000] 89.8] 230,622, 000 
All wheat: 
59,110,000] 15.5] 917,100,000} 204.4 | 1, 874, 623, 000 
45, 089, 000 14.1 636, 655, 000 200.8 | 1,278, 112,000 
Average 1912-1916 52,465,000 15.4] 809,357,000] 99.0] 7801;271, 000 
Oats: 
NOUS nets oie ale aoe = i-th pees Sao whee 44, 400, 000 34.6 | 1,538, 359, 000 71.0 | 1,092, 423, 000 
DT Hemera Meo aie os ata op oe eae oo Se ee 43, 553, 000 36.6 | 1,592,740, 000 66.6 | 1,061,474, 000 
cornea (lc 101 6.6sp seen eas ee 39,456,000 | 32.9 | 1,296,406,000 |’ 40.2] 521,386,000 
Barley: 
USGS | Sie ae 5 me ee See Ee eee Beier 9, 679, 000 26.5 256, 375, 000 91.8 235, 269, 000 
A ets otal sts Soe stam cene a eames | 8, 933, 000 23.7 211, 759, 000 113.7 240, 758, 000 
orapolgl? 1916.9 255 eaeeoee ates. 7,500,000] 26.9] 201,625,000} 58.9] 118,682,000 
Rye: 

- Re aegis om ive bare gas =e -eauw a sewnncs 6, 185, 000 14.4 89, 103, 000 151.5 134, 947, 000 
TIL Cees es Sone oer 4, 317, 000 14.6 62, 933, 000 166.0 104, 447, 000 
vonage 1012-101624. sees seen see 5-5 -e! 2,711,000] 16.4 44,547,000} 86.0 38, 327, 000 

Buckwheat: 
THES a a Pe ace eS em 1,040,000} 16.5 17,182,000 | 166.4 28, 585, 000 
OW ceescce sate keer eee e. cies <a noemaine.< 924, 000 17.3 16, 022, 000 160.0 25, 631, 000 
Average 1912-1916. —- 225.6. - snes -s =< 807, 000 19.0 15, 336, 000 79.6 12, 209, 000 
Flaxseed: 
I IS AR a2 ar oh RE Ney aT 1, 938, 000 7.6 14, 657,000 | 340.2 49, 870, 000 
1017 See See ORe 2 Ma AY 540.1 ode Se 1, 984, 000 4.6 9,164,000 | 296.6 27, 182, 000 
Arverage 1OL2=191 0s case. sees oe saemoe 1, 930, 000 9.1 17,600,000 | 148.7 26, 174, 000 

1918 ee eee ee atone wwe ae aes 1, 112,770 36.3 40,424,000 | 191.7 77, 474, 000 
NG ee as ae so ee lee tinotemie Sara ae 980, 900 35.4 34,739,000 | 189.6 65, 879, 000 
Average 1912-1916.......---------------- 783, 000 36.8 28, 851, 000 90.0 25, 977, 000 

aye 4,210,000] 95.0] 400,106,000] 119.5] 478,136,000 
4,384,000 | 100.8] 442,108,000 | 122.8] 542,774,000 

3, 678, 000 98, 4 361, 753, 000 70.8 256, 248, 000 

922, 000 93.6 86,334,000 | 135.4 116, 867, 000 

919, 000 91.2 83, 822, 000 110.8 92, 916, 000 

663, 000 95.8 63, 541, 000 72.9 46, 313, 000 


55,971,000] 1.36] 76,069,000 | $20.04 | 1,524,307, 000 
10 1 Rape SAREE tell TAS Ret oe danke 55,203,000 | 1.51 83,308,000 | $17.09 | 1} 423; 766, 000 
VOT Age 1012 1916. <6. 2.0 <0aacninoe iii] 50;892}000! 1.51! 76,798,000 ! $11.38 | ° 873, 883, 000 
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TapLE 256.—Crop summary 1918, 1917, and average 1912-1916—Continued. 


Production. Farm value Dee. 1. 
Crop. Acreage. 
Per Per 
aes Total. eo, Total. 
Cents. Dollars. 
15, 283, 000 94 14,374,000 | $15.25 | 219, 185, 000 
16, 212, 000 . 93 15,131,000 | $13.49 204, 086, 000 
16,790,000} 1.11 18,573,000 | $7.91] 146,940, 000 
71, 254,000 1,27 90,443,000 | 19.28 | 1,743, 492,000 
i 71,415,000 | 1.38 98, 439,000 | 16.54 | 1,627,852,000 
IAyeraeo 1012-1016 © eens eee ees 67,682,000} 1.41 95,371,000 | 10.70 | 1,020, 823,000 
Tobacco: 
NOUS eo ntatee ane ime eet aaa iaaces 1,549,000 | 865.1 | 1,340,019, 000 27.9 374, 318, 000 
Cy Ga ears ye Ere te pce ei BM ee 1,518,000 | 823.1 | 1,249, 276, 000 24.0 300, 449, 000 
uN verage 191219163 ee caesar eee ae 1,290,000 | 801.2 | 1,033, 357, 000 11.5 118, 782, 000 
Cotton: 
ats eee sens Settee eee ae aes 35,890,000 | 155.9 11, 700, 000 7.6 | 1,616, 207,000 
Seah cciaet eet Se ene eee 2 33, 841,000 | 159.7 11, 302,375 | 27.7 | 1,566, 198,000 
ee AOIQ-191Gh oe 2c eae ee eee eens 34,920,000 | 182.6 13, 327,317 12.0 796, 511, 000. 
Cotton seed: 
1 See dhe tee Ae Ne 5,350,000 | $65.01 | 347,804,000 
VOR C ecceasm sea ckertoscacne 5,040,000 | $68.84 346, 954, 000 
Average 1912-1916 5,940,000 | $28.33 | 168, 261,000 
Clover seed: 
AOL Get nb oat ooo eae eo a a ee eo eis ate eens 1,102,000 $19.77 21,786,000 
TOUS. secre ete ses ee eae ee 1,488,000 | $12.84 19, 107, 000 
Sugar beets: 
IOUS 3 oak Boe sues coe ce aee ees et oe 594, 010 9.9 5, 889, 840 | $10.00 58, 905, 000 
TR Aas Sees Bers tcf AOR DS PA REET eas 664, 797 9.00 5. 980, 377 $7.39 44,192, 000 
Average 1912-1916 579, 063 10.30 5, 972, 000 $5.76 34, 378, 000 
Beet sugar: 
ae didicletelviaa(=ate cise a tlamie eee mages ce 594, 010 2.576: | 1,530; 126,000 |e. 22 22 [F ee eee 
oo ntapte ete arealeisele = stele wine aii eens 664, 797 2,302 1,530, 414) 000 |; . 2-2 fe ee 
‘Avera UOL2- 1916 5i22ee eee nena sees 579,063 | 2, 655 1,637, 155, 000 1 o22- ocho cone 
Cane sugar (La.): 
1918 231,200 | 2,430 561, 800, 000 
i 244,000 | 1,997 487, 200, 000 
Average 1912-1916 212,400 | 2,129 452, 148, 000 
Maple sugar and sirup (as sugar): 
Pesssad HSS e eck Seo oeeeeesnaeecee 119,298,200 | 22.72 53, 512, 500 
TN aS nO read sea eee er se See nee 117,466,400 | 22.58 45, 127, 400 
uae beet seed: 
A918 oS. 5, Soh Sees eee ten ORE sao 5, 872 987 4,443,000 |..5- =2::]222-.-.2eene oe 
AOUT es cidade ne eee eae = aan 4,594 1, 210 5,558, 000 foc SEs Ee Seatac 
Pisani sirup: 
QUS 2a .2. sce Ree woe eben ec eee na eeee 372, 600 78.4 29, 224, 000 95.9 28, 035, 000 
1917 See a a= Leicee asi gee Sona eae Saree 415, 200 90.3 37, 472, 000 69.5 26, 055, 000 
Average 1912-1916 158, 925 88.6 14,078, 000) 2S S22 Stes SS eee 
Beans AG States): 
AGUS he. 3c cist BEL ast teat ee Acasa 1,754, 000 10.1 17,733,000 | $5.28 93, 63°, 000 
1917 Por ere eS OGG ee ee 1, 821, 000 8.8 16,045,000 | $6.50} 104,350,000 
Peanuts: 
S 3 ee 24.3 55, 597, 000 172.4 95, 829, 000 
ae Sa eee $42, 4 28.5 52,505,000 | 174.3 é j 
Grain sorghums (6 States): ean) é ; oh 
918 5, 619, 000 11.8 66, 396, 000 150.4 99, 848, 000 
5,153,000 | 11.9 61, 409,000 | 161.9 99, 433, 000 
333,000} . 174 58,000 |$234. 45 13, 598, 000 
345,000 | . 166 57,400 |$292. 75 16, 804, 000 
35,830 | 375.1 13, 438, 200 121.1 16, 268, 000 
39,500 | 311.6 12,308,900 | 167.0 20, 554, 000 
61, 700 9. 585, 200 | $26.22 14, 818, 000 
58, 950 8. 475, 300 | $33.80 16, 065, 000 
27,900 | 723. 20, 193, 000 19.6 3, 958, 000 
29,900 | 982. 29,388,000 | 33.3 9, 795, 000 
27, 200 12 350,100 | $10. 84 3, 794, 000 
18,200] 13 249,000 | $10.24 2, 550, 000 
So ig ee er ee a = fad : a 990, 000 
i at aera pete (is ae So Pane a ” 6 aR” : Sees 
‘Apples, commercial 9s) ¢ a) ) uahoked> |p een eee eee 213, 685, 000 74.3 158, 853, 000 
ite vGnie sea arise teem Se eee eles cls 2.350 Alt Oe ear |e a 25,490,000 | $3.89 99, 156, 000 
Sarai nisls sia Sale mae oh Re mine Ree Fo oa Cees cee ee ee ee ee 22,630,000! $3.65 82, 600, 000 
1 Trees tapped. 2 Per tree, 3 May 15- 
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TABLE 256.—Crop summary 1918, 1917, and average 1912-1916—Continued. 


Crop. 
Peaches: 
GL Se reece Maetats Seem Aaienie sistas as ates 
i teateere x ele ele a Sina sss Sek mats =o ok 
Average HOEZ-101 Gite sca cce ees ten ae nee. oe 


Average ‘1912-1916. . 
vec es (2 States): 


Production. Farm value Dee, 1. 
Acreage. 
er Per 

Sent Total. nth. Total. 

Cents. Dollars. 
PO es lhe: aeeee. 39,149,000 | 165.6 64, 831, 000 
AEA aah eh | 2 eae 45,066,000 | 135.9 61, 245, 000 
acc ar 2 eeee ik eaeaee 49,952,000 | 101.8 50, 431, 000 
See aaa 10, 342, 000 137.38 14, 200, 000 
13,281,000 | 115.8 15, 379, 000 
Fe core EA cen eee 11, 425,000 | 86.6 9, 899, 000 
Se Se sarees ic SNe aaa 19,587,000 | 473.3 92, 723, 000 
ee 2 ee eee ee 10,593,000 | 260.1 27, 556, 000 
RDERSEOFOR 2a EO Meme Re Bure mee AS pe tee e 12, 562, 624, 000 
PASSO Ans 4 alge ee ne OM Mammen Poon ea ef 11, 961, 156, 000 


STATES LEADING IN STAPLE CROPS. 


TABLE 257.—Production of staple crops in leading States, millions of bushels, 1916-1918. 


Crop. 1918 


1917 1916 
Million Million 
bushels bushels. 
Wont Meas car taste saamer | LOWS sadn sina cate soc Mlinoiss<\24.5.22ss5 ALS | EOWA ge tte a daisisieeee 367 
MWiihestce.coscsesce IANS oes e dceen os North Dakota...... BG: || Kansas oo. se acceene 98 
ORt See ines cece ence cess LOW Soe acaec ance ai5 TOW 2 oes cccaceces QW NOW Sse a2 ceecse cnet 189 
BATIGVicosccscecuceecec ees Minnesota........-- California........-. 39 | California........... 33 
EUV ON acer t ere eatee cee North Dakota...... North Dakota...... 10) Wisconsin =f: 3.2.2 6 
PRVIGE isoye srcharstaictatoie viele eee cia Louisiana .......--- Louisiana.......... (LOUISIOND ce aces 20 
Buckwheat Pennsylvania...... NeW eMOricascsccer 6 | Pennsylvania....... 4 
Kafirs (sorghum grains). . pea Pee se eaaaie Oklahoma soe cees 22 MREXASY Meee shceeecee 26 
POLALOOT= ese ec coee scence New York......... New York. 2.2.0. SS)" Maine. s2eeeasee eae 26 
Sweet POLBLOESs vec <02 6s Ajsbama......s.-e- 14 | North Carolina...... 9 
Goicce North Dakota...... 4} North Dakota....... 8 
California........-. Californians. o.s.ccss 6 
Mabania:ces-.ceses 4 OKAS. Jaudee coe owcaes 9 
Apples (commer Washington... OS | News W Or k..< ects 21 
IPCACNES: 6. cos cc cccce ereiaies Califormiass-< tees 14 | California........... 12 
Thousand Thousand 
tons. pce ne i 
Spe eee ea ce eae New York....... 6, 413 ew York.2.5.023 15 

as Dai Ron eee Oklahoma....-.... ” 26 | Oklahoma........- 22 
Sugar‘beets..........-.--- Colorado.......-. 1,858 | Colorado.......... 2,018 
Thousand Thousand 

bales bales, 
Cothonet oostoe ae cs odeene MOXAS! 5) caocecices 85 12)|) WOxAs. 2s. scence 3, 726 
Million Million 
pounds. ounds 3 pounds. 
MODACCOs se ncae wer < scans Kentucky....-.-..- TONVUCK Y's sa <aan) <a BAN WO ISCUUCUCKY oc nscecsece 436 
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CROP VALUE COMPARISONS. 
TABLE 258.— Value of 13 crops and hypothetical value of all crops, with rank, 1909-1918. 


[The following tabulation gives the estimated total value of 13 crops—corn, wheat, oats, barley, rye, buck- 
wheat, flaxseed, rice, potatoes, sweet potatoes, tame hay tobacco, and lint cotton—in the United States, 
by States, in 1918, 1917, 1912-1916, and 1909; the value of all crops in 1909 (census); and the hypothetical 
value of all crops in other years, based upon ratio of the 13 crops to all crops in census year; also rank of 
States. The slight differences in the total value of @ops in the United States between Tables 258 and 
259 are due to different methods of estimating. In Table 258 a more detailed method is used than 
is practicable in Table 259, where each state is shown separately. ] s 


* Ratio| Hypothetical value of all 
Value 13 crops (000 omitted). Sate crops (000 omitted). Rank. 
Value 13 
State, (census to all 1918 
(000 omit-| CLOPS 1912-16 
1918 1917 1909 ted). in 1918 1917 5-year 
census average.| 13 | All 
1909. crops.|crops. 
IMG. teen Sansa $56, 381 $48,704) $27,836) $39,318 71 $79,410) $68,597) $59,775 36 37 
Ne Heer. 17, 270 14, 790) 9, 233 15, 976 58 29,776 25, 500) 21, 666 46 45 
Witetscaess aeas 34, 594 30, 249 18,577 27, 447 68 50, 874) 44, 484 38, 318 41 42 
MAGS Jsbe cscs 32, 996 30, 498 14, 916 31, 948) 47 70, 204 64, 889 44,71 42 38 
ERE ene eeepc 4, 142) 4, 282) 2,030 3, 937 52 7, 965 8, 235 4, 906 48 48 
Connie s Seas 39, 576 35, 868 14, 872 22, 483) 66 59, 964 54, 345 33, 315 40 40 
INGE Soeeeees 281,746 263, 396] 132,620) 209, 168 63 447, 216 418,089) 259, 494 19 11 
(Ee Ie eee 59, 926 59, 802 23, 396 40, 341 58 103, 321 103, 107 58,510 35 35 
bee error 358, 745 317, 937| 130,010} 165,740 78 459, 929) 407,612) 239, 453 12 10 
OURS Seneca 18, 929 19, 949 6, 543 9, 122 72 26, 290) 27, 707 13, 047 45 46 
Mids eeecaes 91, 606 88, 105 31, 454 43, 920 72 127, 231 122, 368 59, 851 32 32 
VAs sawn eos 228,779 215,711 71,153} 100, 531 71 322, 224! 303, 818 145, 803 24 25 
Ree aseees 97, 320 87, 276 27, 749 40,375 69 141, 043 126, 487 66, 930 30 30 
. 72 537, 438 434,093) 209,431 9 7 
77 446, 313 383,153} 166,508 15 14 
78| 590,292! 553,431) 263, 859) 6 2 
41 103, 144 96, 559 47, 932 38 36 
86 541, 400) 547,134! 250, 674 5 6 
89 507,563) 504,300) 222,610 7 8 
92 879, 679 849,990) 373,918) 1 1 
71 336, 669 355,146; 194, 082 23 22 
82 417, 888 367,370} 194, 944 16 15 
87 562, 545 464,294) 225,185 4 5 
91 821, 920 792,618) 530,979 2 2 
85 482, 436 536, 827) 233, 212 8 9 
93 375, 601 220,290) 165, 561 13 19 


110, 909 64,340] 78,927} —-82|_«135,255| 144’ 4091 97 

0,909} 11 8 2 198 

3287] 73,457] 33, 140 49) 041 68) 122,481| 108,025 79) Deal 34 33 
1,563} 206,575] 71,994] 153,111] —47/_-«365,028| 439,521] 2147613, 27| 21 


-|11, 125, 996|10, 645, 853/4, 357, 445/5, 486,615] 79. 4114, 090, 769 13, 506, 669/6, 907, 313 
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TABLE 259.—Estimated value of farm products, 1879-1918, based on prices at the farm. 


Year. 


1879 (census)... 
1889 (census). 
1897 


1908 . 
LOOGUCENSIS) cone sec peter ee cos ceosese 


TOU «oes, Cee ree ee | 


! 


Animals and animal 


crops, products, 
Total, gross 
(to be read as 
guriox ) Per- Per- 
numbers), r cent- 7 cent- 
Value. age of Value. age of 
total. total 

See MOON GS Lillis a aycreacare Reels a | Same aee | SSE CR CL aoe ee eee 
HOO ORs HOW) neonate ca.ace Sel se seer lucite smut se Takes nese cee 
3,961 $2, 519, 000, 000 63.6 | $1,442, 000, 000 36. 4 
F 2, 760, 000, 000 63.6 | 1,579,000, 000 36. 4 
2,998, 704, 412 63.6 | 1,718,000, 000 86. 4 
3, 192, 000, 000 63.7 | 1,818,000, 000 36. 3 
3, 385, 000, 000 63.8] 1,917,000, 000 36. 2 
3, 578, 000, 000 64.0 | 2,016,000, 000 36. 0 
3, 772, 000, 000 64.1 | 2,116, 000,000 35.9 
3, 982, 000, 000 65.0 | 2,140,000, 000 35.0 
6, 274,000,000 | 4,013,000, 000 64.0} 2,261,000, 000 36. 0 
6, 764,000,000 | 4,263,000, 000 63.0} 2,501,000, 000 37.0 
7, 488,000,000 | 4,761,000, 000 63.6 | 2,727,000, 000 36. 4 
7,891,000,000 | 5,098, 000, 000 64.6 | 2,792,000, 000 35.4 
8, 558,161,223 | 8, 487, 161, 228 64.1] 8,071,000,000 35.9 
9, 037,000,000 | 5,486,000, 000 60.7 | 3,551,000, 000 39. 3 
8, 819,000,000 | 5,562,000, 000 63.1] 3,257,000, 000 36. 9 
9, 343,000,000 | 5, 842,000, 000 62.5} 3,501,000, 000 37.5 
9, 850,000,000 | 6, 133,000, 000 62.3 | 3,717,000, 000 37.7 
9, 895,000,000 | 6,112,000, 000 61.8} 3,783,000, 000 38. 2 
10, 775,000,000 | 6,907,000, 000 64.1} 3,868, 000,000 35. 9 
13,406, 000,000 | 9,054, 000, 000 67.5 | 4,352,000, 000 32. 5 
19, 331,000, 000 | 13,479, 000, 000 69.7 | 5,852,000, 000 30. 3 
21, 386, 000, 000 | 14,222,000, 000 66.5 | 7,164,000, 000 33. 5 


WORLD PRODUCTION AND EXPORT TRADE. 


TasBiE 260.—Production and export trade of the world in important crops, average, 
1909-1913, in millions, 000,000 omitted. 


(Substantially the total production and exports for the world. However, China’s probably large cotton 
production, also some minor items of production and exports for other countries, are omitted owing to 


lack of trustworthy information. 


One short ton=2,000 pounds. ] 


Crop. 


PRICe: Sa cceeree niece ccisccwee scene Co Koya 
COttOn aoe neee ose 500-pound bales. - 
BRI P ES Go Googe aneeoe sone short tons. - 


Production. Exports. 

United Contrib- World United 
States uted by OE States 

World. | produc- | World. | ‘United pe crop ex- 
tion. States, | POTted- | ported. 

Per cent. Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. 
3, 726 18 745 13 20 Gy 
3, 807 7 271 17 7 2 
4,324 26 1 234 15 15 ly 
1, 468 12 1 300 13 120 14 
1, 788 2 1408 10.8 16 12 

5,471 6 1 75 12 11 10.5 

2,712 37 929 41 384 38 
110, 780 0.6 125,721 0.1 11 2 
oie 62 14.0 64 66 69 
igs 7 ii 7.5 0.5 40 4 


1 Three-year average, 1911-1913. 
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FOREIGN TRADE IN FOODSTUFFS. 
Taste 261.—Values of exports and imports of foodstuffs, in millions of dollars, 1912— 
| 


1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 1913 1912 
Exports of foodstutis: 
a crude condition, and food animals-.--..-. 548 509 421 462 275 170 138 
Partly or wholly manufactured-.........- 1, 406 807 648 551 309 325 309 
Motale cas. ose ee ee eee 1,954 | 1,316] 1,069] 1,013 584 495 -447 
Imports of foodstufts: i i 
se crude condition, and food animals. --.. 346 386 260 243 235 221 237 
Partly or wholly manufactured..-.......- 397 351 339 273 256 198 206 
A ee en ie Reine oar e ace neasenLee 743 737 599 516 4S1 419 443 
NGb exp origses ce ues at hectare 1,211| 579 470 | 497 | 93 | 76 | 4 
CORN. 
TABLE 262.— White, yellow, and mixed corn; percentage of each in crops of 1917 and 1918. 
White. Yellow. Mixed. Bushels, 1918 (000 omitted). 
State. 
1918 | 1917 | 1918 | 1917 | 1918 | 1917] White. | Yellow. | Mixed. 
PSCEP. Cha Pach. ibs Chall bss Cab. Cb, 
IMipIIO =a ets ceee-eeelacn hele seie 25 0 75 | 100 0 0 304 911 0 
INew Elam pshire ===. ee ee == == 0 10 | 100 86 0 4 0 1, 260 ti) 
Vermont Mose sects eee erisae es 6 25 87 75 7 0 102 1, 488 120 
Massachtisettsi: 2.02. <s eases =c<= 13 10 60 83 27 7 270 1, 248 562 
Moder listen die cee ceieitceeie iar 86 70 10 20 4 10 492 57 23 
Connecticupeac-e-sccs scion sao eeaee 17 21 63 69 20 10 476 1, 764 560 
News Work © - ee ee peace aneen 23| 25) 65| 59] 12] 16 6,790 | 19, 188 3, 42 
INO Wi Jerseye eee em sete mae ae 13 15 56 47 31 38 1, 487 6, 406 3,546 
Pennsylvania. son- 2 os ace fae 20 20 60 62 20 18 12, 480 37, 440 12, 480 
DelawarOaseeescsscc cr vcuemescceeac 35 35 55 54 10 11 2, 550 4, 007 728 
(Marylanidees. se sce we ame soe e 50| 39| 44] 50 6| 11] 12,005] 10,564 1,441 
VERSE 5S pbsasoe AORN eee SS Vk 72.0 P67 te AS 17m t: 101) apie) ee t0. S20 eed G ae0 5, 600 
Wiest) Virginia cee. as eee 39 37 44 52 17 11 9, 672 10, 912 4,216 
Nori b Carolinians oe soa ssa seen 72 72 uke 11 17 17 46, 343 7, 080 10, 942 
BoutnCarolinacescseces se eeee see 70|°*78| 18) 14} - 12 8| 26,775 6, 885 4,590 
Géordian te. ote eee SE]. 804" 10 9 9| 11] 55,769 6, 885 6, 196 
LOL dee ee eee See ee 80} 82 8 Si] = 12)" Jol wi one 1, 126 1, 690 
OIG. 22S hercaae tee eee eee eee 24 21 62 64 14 15 31, 968 82, 584 18, 648 
Tndismias Sass Sc nck lace cesses see 31 30 53 57 16 13 52, 562 89, 863 27, 129 
IDITTROTS Getereis)eraisletotela sjeimi= aiaiaisetas ere 38 37 50 51 12 12 133, 551 175, 725 42,174 
Michigan ......-.-.-.-------------- 24 26 57 58 19 16 11, 592 27, 531 Be leer 
AN ECOTUSIN ES Ses Sok SSR Ao eo 25 31 50 45 25 24 17, 384 34, 770 17, 384 
IMIR SSO; 8 eter ee ete tee ere 29 29 49 54 22 7 31, 900 53, 900 24, 200 
Towa. Peete eee reer ree 27 28 59 56 14 16 101,419 | 221, 618 52, 587 
IMIBSOUnT seen ee ee 38| 37] 481 47| 14| 16| 50,867] 64,253 18, 740 
Noni he DaKOtaseec sti. ceceesteenee 39 32 32 27 29 41 3, 586 2, 943 2, 667 
South Dakota <- 28 34 54 52 18 14 30, 293 58, 421 19, 474 
IN@braskas>.eeeee sees se oe 43 21 19 48, 004 49, 234 25, 848 
ARNIS oo ac sheers ie eee 33] 21] 23] 19,585] 414,798 9 140 
PROM ULG IS cfe areielereteelseveinieiete cies 22 14 12 59, 904 20, 592 13, 104 
PON sseC = saeco nee eae 14 15 14 60, 480 10, 920 12, 600 
Aisbarbay Sec nce ghee ge 11j 17] 16) 48,734] 7445] 11,507 
Mississippi's =~ =---o--- ee S anaes 12 14 16 48, 399 8, 619 9, 282 
NVOMISIAM SS SF xoke ouleic sd See ee eee 28 21 26 14, 504 8, 880 6, 216 
ROWAG uc trewadesieceitecemcne 32 27 27 31, 050 19, 320 18, 630 
Oj Ishoma tas. - ceeeeeeese 30 32 32 10, 725 5, 850 7, 800 
PARK ATISAS bate a/- anat-scleccte tic 19 7 18 22, 113 7, 020 5, 967 
MMomtana Ese: fee canna eeess eo meenios 36 48 38 452 630 1, 008 
IVVEVOMAUT 22S cron nele ect 17 45 54 160 390 450 
Colorado.........-.-....----------- 34] Stas 3,431 4, 205 3,431 
INDY AUGER a esiceedesancotn one 30 26 32 1, 615 1, 530 1, 105 
PATIZON oe ase eases cee 40 5 7 266 638 48 
Wiss <9 ngqneneseomecaa 34 12 11 363 228 81 
Nevada...... S310, Waeeeee 39 19 6 
Idaho......--.-.--- 40] 11] 20 359 460 101 
Washington. 55 15 13 703 686 245 
Oregon...... 50 8 20 327 928 103 
California..-.-..--.-- 36 9 4 1,815 892 268 
United States 42.1 | 16.1 | 16.0 {1,065,259 |1, 102,193 | 415, 362 


ae ie lh | eee ee 
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STANDARDS FOR SHELLED CORN. 


{Tabulated and abridged description of the official grain standards of the United States for shelled c 
under the United States Grain Standards Act, as estabhshed and promulgated by ihe Epes cn 
Agriculture April 13, 1918, effective July 15 1918. (Compiled from Service and Regulatory Announce- 
ments (Markets), No. 33, ‘“‘ Official Grain Standards of the United States for Shelled Corn.’’)] 


CLASSES OF SHELLED CORN. 


Shelled corn shall be divided into three classes, as follows: 

White corn.—This class shall consist of corn of which at least 98 per cent by weight of tho kernels are 
white. A slight tinge of light straw color or of pink on kernels of corn otherwise white shall not affect their 
classification as white corn. 

Yellow corn.—This class shall consist of corn of which at least 95 per cent by weight of the kernels are 
oat A slight tinge of red on kernels of corn otherwise yellow shall not affect their classification as 

ow corn. 

Mixed corn.—This class shall consist of corn of various colors not coming within the limits for color as ° 
Paes dee in the definitions of white corn and yellow corn. White-capped yellow kernels shall be classified 
as mixed corn. 


TABLE 263.—Standards for grades of shelled corn. 


[The numbered footnotes below must be read in connection with the tabulation.} 


Maximum limits of— 


Minim 
Grade No. eat Taee Foreign Damaged kernels. 
per bushel. : material 
Moisture, ane i 
cracke: Heat 
corn, Total. damage. 
Pounds. Per cent. Per cent. Pen cent. Per cent. 
1S AGERE GES OOO IEE ea a Se 55 14.0 2 2 0.0 
Fed SESS S SOO SRE Se EEE Ee, © ee ee 53 15.5 3 4 0.1 
See eee yo Ae so dGo a cos aeeh a Laced 51 17.5 4 6 0.3 
De ey see Oe ee ee A 49 19.5 5 8 0.5 
The Shee ece Me Se Oe Oe ee 47 21.5 6 10 1.0 
oe aod ee Se EO eee eee 44 23.0 7 15 3.0 
Sample.! 


1 SAMPLE GRADE.—Shall be white corn, or yellow corn, or mixed corn, respectively, which does not 
come within the requirements of any of the grades from No. 1 to No. 6, inclusive, or which has any com- 
mercially objectionable foreign odor, or is heating, hot, infested with live weevils or other insects injurious 
to stored grain, or is otherwise of distinctly low quality. 

(1) The corn in grades Nos. 1 to 5, inclusive, shall be cool and sweet. 

The corn in grade No. 6 shall be cool, but may be musty or sour. 


DEFINITION OF TERMS, 


The following definitions of terms are for the purposes of the official grain standards of the United States 
for shelled corn (maize): ; 

Corn.—Corn shall be shelled corn of the flint or dent varicties. . 

Basis of determinations.—Each determination of color, damage, and heat damage shall be upon the basis 
of the grain after the removal of foreign material and cracked corn as provided in the section defining foreign 
material and cracked corn. All other determinations shall be upon the basis of the grain including such 
foreign material and cracked corn. 

Percentages.—Percentages, except in the case of moisture, shall be percentages ascertained by weight. 

Percentage of moisture.—Percentage of moisture in corn shall be that ascertained by the moisture tester 
and the method of use thereof described in Circular No. 72, and supplement thereto, issued by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Plant Industry, or ascertained by any device and method 
giving equivalent results. : j ‘ 

Test weight per bushel.—Test weight per bushel shall he the weight per Winchester bushel as determined 
by the testing apparatus and the method of use thereof described in Bulletin No. 472, dated October 30, 
1916, issued by the United States Department of Agriculture, or as determined by any device and method 
giving equivalent results. 

Foreign material and cracked corn.—Foreign iaterial and cracked corn shall be kernels and pieces of 
kernels of corn, and all matter other than corn, which will pass through a metal sieve perforated with 
round holes fourteen sixty-fourths of an inch in diameter, and all matter other than corn remaining on such 
sieve after screening. } 

Heat-damaged kernels.—Heat-damaged kernels shall be kernels and pieces of kernels of corn which have 
been distinctly discolored by external heat or as a result of heating caused by fermentation. 


SEED CORN. 


Tn May the Bureau of Crop Estimates asked its county reporters to estimate the percentage of the corn 
farmers who tested their seed corn this year and in a usual year, the percentage germination of the seed 
this year and a usual year, and probable amount of replanting this year and a usual year. . 

¥or the entire United States the reports as received indicate that 54 per cent of corn growers tested their 
seed this year, whereas usually 26 per cent test their corn. The germination was 80 per cent this year 
and 90 per cent the usual. The necessary replanting is 18 per cent this year, compared with 10 per cent 
theusual. About 7 per cent more seed is used to the acre than usual. Estimates for important corn States 


are given below: 
989411°—yBK 1918——-47 
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Taste 264.—Per cent of growers who test their seed, per cent germinating, and per cent 
of replanting, 1918 and usual. 


Per cent of corn | Per cent of seed Per cent of re- 
growers who test : = ‘ 
ener’ seed: germinating. planting. 
State. 
1918 Usual. 1918 Usual. 1918 Usual. 
New Morkseavs aged 5.3 et Je 75 32 56 2 10 8 
INGW JOCKS)... gocn. acanaasoer ose seeeeone ness 48 23 82 90 19 25 
Poennisvivanilasesesk 29-2 Seles. Fea 59 26 64 81 2 8 
Dela wards. cassettes 228 bee ee 20 5 90 95 60 50 
Maryland act 2 Sete see eae teeeiae 18 10 80 91 23 17 
MAT EI oe cee re eee 37 8 80 90 29 9 
AV est) Mangini >. -o2casecte cee ee oe eee ameee 59 25 58 90 43 16 
North Gar olin sc. s- awe tne eee each 14 uf 89 91 28 21 
South Caroline ois Fat eee eae 10 9 o1 90 12 13 
GOOr int a tina ieee eee ee oe a3 9 6 91 92 9 9 
OUNOinate 2 ocean wae acces sece an fe 78 25 64 92 27 9 
Tndisna J... wees ae eee ae 80 29 75 2 29 18 
MUM OIS 35 Soe ate sas pe sees aaa ae 85 37 80 92 21 12 
MING G ameter G coe eee ene cee 7 42 70 88 20 il 
WiSCOUSINE SF dem nasce<-2 eveaaeeedets a 92 64 84 92 12 9 
MUMMCSOPH. | oa ccca sea loa eae : 91 67 79 92 9 5 
WMowaleseseace acne tees sear oo > 86 58 82 92 10 8 
MUSSOUIEIE Sole aero daar eee anes ; De 18 79 92 33 20 
North Dakot : 78 68 70 89 0 4 
South Dakota 2 92 50 77 90 14 5 
INeDraskaec sence er aisseneaes 78 33 Ue 89 11 7 
IGAMSAS Secs shh See Se acs a geen 63 24 81 93 16 9 
WentHeKy. soo yew te sek asccs cen. ete Bae 50 10 63 90 35 14 
KPeNM CSSOCscmsticba sess tcsuesetes= sae Je3 15 if 79 92 33 19 
iMG DaIM Ac b A ees ac name eae i= Pee 10 7 90 88 12 14 
IMOSSISSIDlieeeh mate a= saeaiee eee cee BRuE 10 % 91 86 13 12 
ROOUISI WILD ates «een cea tees one nan 21 5 87 87 12 14 
PR GX AS. Soot wes cence ee sees 2s 20 13 88 91 ri Ff 
Oklahoma. . an 29 19 89 8&6 11 9 
(AW KANISHGUNtSe Aaa e Shs Sreew Sate th ee es 16 17 89 88 16 14 
United Statcssse=<ss-e a a ee 54 26 | 80 90 17.7 11.4 
' MONTHLY MARKETINGS. 
TaBLE 265.—Corn: Monthly marketings by farmers, 1913-1918. 
Estimated amount sold monthly by 
farmers of United States (millions of Per cent of year’s sales. 
bushels). i 
Month. 
1917-18 | 1916-17 | 1915-16 | 1914-15 | 1913-14 | 1917-18 | 1916-17 | 1915-16 | 1914-15 1913-14 
aU ee eee eee 34 30 31 19 27 5.3 6.2 5.6 3.9 
PASO US User era 26 34 33 34 16 4.0 reel 5.9 fae na 
September. .-....--- 22 28 35 23 21 3.4 5.9 6.4 4.7 4.5 
October. -.----.-...: 24 25 33 23 37 3.8 5.3 6.0 a7 7.9 
IN OVOUN DG e cece san 56 67 57 71 85 8.8 14.0 10.4 14.7 178 
December--......-.- 78 60 88 82 102: 12 Dh tbe oth Ogee 21.4 
January...---...---- 91 73 64 96 Ul anes va 11.7.) 1908 10.7 
Me brwaLyier =< -cace <= 103 43 68 38 34] 16.1 9.0} 12.4 7.8 71 
March. ......-.-.-.-- 88 34 39 22 30 13°72 7.0 mol 4.6 6.3 
PA pilleece dace ences 45 26 35 27 21 el 5.4 6.4 5.6 4.4 
May..-..-..---.----- 36 31 35 21 29 5.6 6.5 6.3 et 6.2 
June... -.----+ +--+. 37 29 32 29 22 5.8 6.0 5.9 5.9 AG 
Season......-- 640 | 480| 550| 485 | 475 | 100.0| 100.0| 100.0| 100.0] 100.0 
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WS ale fb ‘ HOW THE CORN CROP IS HARVESTED. 


The corn crop is the most important and widely grown crop of the United States, but the method of 
harvesting it differs in different parts of the country. In 1913 the county reporters of the Bureau of Crop 
Estimates were asked to estimate, on schedules provided, what percentage of the crop of their county is 
harvested or handled in the manner indicated in the table below. The replies, averaged by States, may be 
regarded as representing broadly the practice in each State; some, although no important, change has 
probably occurred since this information was gathered. 


TABLE 266.—Percentages of corn crop harvested by the different methods, by States. 


Por cont of ene rat | 8 
er cent o stalks left S 
corn area pele eee At Pras standing, 2 
cut— 8 g elie percentage 3 
. stalks— fe 
oO 
5 
State. a 3 c| ca i F 5 3 
ey 3 logy los 3 | 
Cllrs S122 /g° 6 
8 | 3 |os}] w |Sd]a4 | Ea ee g |) s 
be ES ENS | cepa Sicha Rs Bee regs 3 | e2]a |] & 
adja |2h) & [da jst ius| es |e] s]s] 8 
eee el eer cedom Sil 6 | Baye, eS 
Ree hold Vere Skeets | 8) a 125 lie 
SS lee mo, [Om il on |e | ae ee ee 
PROP Cab Cube Coe. Cole e 
IMEI Om yma toe cine tien abe cheers aes ke ace 35 15 -) 0) ee area | ee 100 
ING ian PSHITO SOON 0 Peto eS eee s wns 65 Gialpe0) ao aes 7| 93 
WOTMONT. 5 eee ee Soci eae os sce 74 DM gol ae 11 | 64 
Massa chuspitssee. 05. 5.6206 5252255 ac 58 }.10| 32} 11] 59] 30 
Rrbotod stand eee OE fos odo 37 8} 55 3} 90 
RCOSIIOCIICHT OCs oe OB | os = ss haces 55 So) 422 10 bd i) 12 
ING pig BaGia ees Se Cs TH > pel eee eee 49 Oreo ees 45 | 55 
New Jersey.......-. 9 61 85 4| 93 
Pennsylvania 20 5. || 75 2) -80i 114 2.4 
Walananeeeace tS ee OL | 10 gl | acho OO Naceac 1.0 
Manyinnceet te hrcr se See ce Keser 7] 86] 29) 52] 9 1.5 
SVR pate ai eI Reet Bet bong 2 ip es 7 lt Sous Uo |s63+| 17%) 1.5 
iWeshy Vineinia 2. sees? Aare koeecbes Ze barbital Aiilec8O chee Oui Shee co 2.0 
ertinGarolined tas srewets vei. a! ae Ad battens dwe9Oull) 783 Hey ee) 1 1.3 
ne 5 93 | 92 Aa ocd 1 0) 
2 5 93 94 3 2 if 1.4 
2 6 92 | 90 2 2 1 13: 
10 5 85 9 70 18 2 2.4 
10 15 75 36 45 i Ot ia} 2.6 
Sil Ovi slik Cob lee 2be eld. 3 3.2 
28 13 59 2 66 | 24 3 3.0 
36 18 46 8 50 30 5 ase bn Un 65 |" 35° 259 
11 20 69 35 6 205 
6 10 84 70 2 2.9 
10 | 22 68 36 4 2.9 
e257 <-10 50 40 19 8 2.5 
POLCHED AOA oa: oa 2sc6 2 dacg-nnc ence ee 6| 10} 84] 47 4 2.0 
NGtitanins 2s Sennen 2 See eee eu Se. cee. 3 2.0 
PRegraSeiie ee rn ore eae Be OF Ne PW GO ame ial ae 46 3 3.2 
LESCTaE RTE] nr ek aS So ae ae Cea een eet 6| 14] 80] 29 3 2.0 
PRGMTIGS GEG. wane tame ewe 8. ek Se eee 5 6 | 89] 70 3 1.8 
TNUEST Sh a oe Se ae Se eee ee eee 2 if 91 92 1 1.4 
Mississippi 3 5 | 92] 96 1 1.6 
WOOTHSIARG Pawar Fee SE seo > Seis s's 2 a OL | 92 6 2.0 
5 4 91 88 1 1.6 
6| 10| 84] 65 6 1.6 
hi 10 85 89 di 1.5 
60 40 23 ae 
UEVOMNINIO® Seu eas 22d. See cose «os ns>.s 3 47 50} 34 : 
Eelccean ERIE MO eT ee CES oe eel 10) aap ||! 5b: ||, 63 15 
ING weMlexiComesre: faso5. Soc ec es access SA 2 they | ail 0 
SHAG 2 SP a RS ee eee re 5 6} 89] 70 
Wiig heen mere ee catan o o ae tease eae ae ofall as a er 4 
iano Mies) Dest cache. 2h es ee 20] 15| 65| 34 
: ; 33 | 22] 45) 28 
22) 26) 52) 49 
7 14 79 54 
Hite SuatOSec ness 3cx0- cece e a 8.1 |10.9 |81.0 |57.7 | 
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USES MADE OF CORN CROP. 


[NotE.—The following article is copied from the Crop Reporter of January, 1913, because many inquiries 
are being made as to the uses made of the corn crop. Although the estimates were made about six years 
ago, the proportions have not changed materially since then. The average yearly production of corn in 
the past five years was 2,764,000,000 bushels, which is but slightly larger than the figure to which the 


percentages are applied in the article below. The average exports in the past five years are almost the 
same as given in the article.) , 


The corn crop is by far the most valuable single crop grown in the United States. Tt is distinctly an 
American crop, about 75 per cent of the ‘‘world’”’ yearly production of approximately three and a half 
pillion bushels being grown in the United States. hat becomes of this vast quantity of corn is frequently 
asked. Answers to inquiries sent to crop correspondents of the Bureau of Crop Estimates of the nited 
States Department of Agriculture permit some interesting deductions to be made upon this subject. 

The average annual production of corn in the United States in the last few years (not including the 
bumper crop of 1912) was about 2,700,000,000 bushels. Of this it is estimated that about 26 per cent, or 
702,000,000 bushels, were marketed, 8 per cent (216,000,000 bushels) remaining in the near-by towns, 11 per 
cent (297,000,000 bushels) going to distant towns or for export, and 7 per cent (189,000,000 bushels) going to 
distant farms. 


TaBLE 267.—Estimated disposition of the corn crop as used in towns. 


Per cent 
Use. : Bushels. of total 
crop. 

Wised:iniour.and enish mills) (CensUs)- <ece ae se no ee a ie 245, 000, 000 9.1 
Used in the manufacture of glucose and starch-....-..--------------------------- 40, 000, 000 1.5 
Used in manufacture of distilled liquors, 1910......--..---.---------------------- 21, 000, 000 -8 
Wised inanantfacture of malt liquors._- <5 ---24:--32-- 2-2 - = see enn nm 14, 000, 000 6 
DUST ese hfe fe CANTO Oh Ve aw a a 120, 000, 000 4.4 
ported) Sekw Aa. Be steeicOoee tk Sones eee | ee Nee oon ee eee eee 45, 000, 000 Ly 
‘BalanceindenOite sie. see ee sees 2 seas Sees ae ae See See 28, 000, 000 1.0 
Total... 22.0222. 22 222 ee ese eee cece eee eee cece seen een neces seen seen 513, 000, 000 19.0 


Of the quantity exported, less than 2,000,000 bushels were in the form of meal. 

Of the 245,000,000 bushels used in flour and grist mills, a portion returns to the farm for consumption. 
This quantity may be estimated at about 125,000,000 bushels. If we include this quantity, 125,000,000 
bushels, with the farm consumption, the total farm consumption would be about 2,312,000,000 bushels, or 
85.6 per cent of the total crop. : 

Of the total “farm’’ consumption, it is estimated that horses and mules consumed 31.5 per cent, swine 
31.3 per cent, cattle other than milch cows 11 per cent, milch cows 10 per cent, poultry 4.2 per cent, human 
beings 4 per cent, sheep 2.6 per cent, seed 1 per cent, balance (for other or doubtful purposes) 4.4 per cent. 
Applying these Lee to the 2,312,000,000 bushels, the estimated total farm consumption of recent 
years gives the following totals and percentages of the entire crop: 
> 


TABLE 268.—Estimated disposition of the corn crop as used on farms. 


4 Per cent 
Use. Bushels. of entire 
crop. 
ELOrses amd) MAWES 25.7 ap anna e eels ae eae a ee eet oe eRe eee 728, 000, 000 27.0 
SWUMONs:- ne rein ctcseeicaee ee ar 724, 000 
Cattle (other than milch).... 254° 000, 000 aw 
UML ch GO W820 oe Sancta cfeme = niae = ai os cee OS ae Oe ee 231, 000, 000 8.6 
ISLC DN Meee Bence aee ce oce Sr ae ee eas tee eee Ars. Sane a ae Ses a ea So 97, 000, 000 3.6 
HEUTE ATL, DOU ES) Bere cet cater ate wget een eee ee ee ee 92, 000, 000 3.4 
SHEEP. Jean eee eae see eee aee go-k SNe © age OU Ie aes USER 60, 000, 000 2.2 
(SENETs INE oe SE ee ection Ch or SSE a Be NS anes! 23, 000, 000 8 
Other; or dou tll yar ace ses eee ee ea. ee Sse ee ee eee 103, 000, 000 Boke 
oballss. 3. coe cpe tle S serso seat ce eee Ce eo ee en ee ee ee 2, 312, 000, 000 85.6 


The proportion of the crop utilized for different purposes varies from year to year, according to i 
ofthe crop. For instance, when the crop is large a relatively larger proportion is consumed ee 
ducing animals, the proportion used by swine increasing moré than that used by horses because the number 
of horses is more uniform from year to year than the number of swine. The estimated production in 1912 
is large, 3,124,000,000 bushels—424,000,000 bushels more than the 2,700,000,000 to which the percentages 


above are applied. Hence, of this year’s crop a larger percentage th i i 
eatbod We mentored a p ger pi ge than given above will probably be con- 
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SILOS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


About 400,000 silos are believed to be in the United States, with a total capacity of about 31,000,000 tons, 
an average of nearly 78 tons per silo. About 10 tons of silage can be obtained from one acre. No census 
has ever been made of the number of silos, therefore the crop reporters of the Bureau of Crop Estimates 
have made estimates for their respective localities. Silosare on about 6 per cent of the farms of the United 
States; they are most numerous in the dairy sections of the Northand East. Their number is increasing 
rapidly. Ohio assessors’ returns indicate 11,380 silos in that State in 1913, 15,068 in 1914, and about 19,632 
in 1915. Indiana assessors’ reports indicate 20,306 in March, 1915, and 25,631 in 1916. It is reasonable to 
believe that the number of silos is increasing in the United States at a rate of 10 per cent or more a year. 


TABLE 269.—Estimated number and capacity of silos in important States. 


Number | Average Total 
State. of silos. | capacity.| capacity. 

Tons Tons 
TRIGA? WY Galea Bet Ea RA RE BS SE RE SESE EI 55, 000 75 4, 125, 000 
PennisylVantacsssteesais avaeae ose - oo alee 24, 000 65 1; 560, 000 
(OUR cc nok care te ecu | ele ae MIME tate es 25, 000 67 | 1,675, 000 
[Eke ESI A Se Bi Set aes i ee an ene 27, 000 70 1, 890, 000 
AIT OVO. oo eal ces 2 I Be a I a MS er oe 30, 000 79 2, 370, 000 
RCIA ee en ae Rae oe ae ieee ees haces sJoee anne James ke eee eee 33, 000 70 2,310, 000 
RWIS OR SEOs Mets. 3 Seana Bee SO Rasa ey roa tcleacle ata = ale eae ea Tae 55, 000 87 4, 785, 000 
IMGUNICCOLG ee a eee seeiee ne ee ene eee Nee te ramon Sane cere sees one’ 15, 000 95 1, 425, 000 
DW ne rn see hee ee Ean Ste ae Bk aa be ene cn tm oe 16, 000 105 1, 680, 000 
BMEESG OUT ie acces en er = SE 13, 000 90 1,170, 000 
Wansas. ..-- 222-2025 = 2-222 e ee eee en ne eee eee 7 a cts 1, ae ne 

SE TE PM OGRE AEN BY Se for BME NS Dos Ses Sie SIS Mee Ee BS ‘ ; 
Now Macwnd ee eS IRI BEI hh SE LS A 35, 000 67 2,345, 000 
POEOGNOE = daa kee 2 asics Bee ee ee One Vnieintwias wisielo mae ele Sal = siete 55, 000 77 4, 235, 000 
(DIESE) EPG ek ee eB SoS SRR oee ore sane acer 404, 000 78 | 31,536, 000 
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CORN AND HOGS. 


thly. 


uces MON 


th 100 pounds of hogs, based on pr 


: Number of bushels of corn purchasable wi 


TABLE 270.—Corn and hog prices compared. 
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POP CORN. 


TaBLE 271.—Pop corn: Farm price, cents per bushel, 15th of month, 1912-1918. 


Date. 1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 1913 1912 
Wate Gas eee isn lormest ot Sones aac etc ce te beeaen 301294) 198.10. | 169.3) 164.7) 172.3 | W702 5. ee 
AS) OV 115), ed Re Pe SS ee S200 eALO. Ou 1035.0 177. u | lve. L |) 158: 5i|saaeease 
ING ul RS ad re Moe ep ges nee ee eee eee oe aa 593.0] 267.5] 181.7} 140.3] 159.0] 169.3 141.0 
LOX easy Dee Sass BAR ae ee Gee ee 2 ae eae, 556.0] 299.4] 192.0} 156.2] 160.5} 165.9 157.0 
WHEAT. 


WHERE THE WHEAT IS HELD. 


The wheat crop of the United States is harvested within a comparatively short period, but is consumed 
or disposed of, more or less gradually throughout the year. There is, therefore, a large surplus above 
immediate needs soon after harvest, which is drawn upon as the year advances. It is of some interest 
to know in whose possession the surplus stocks are normally held from month to month; that is, what 
proportion is held by producers and what by dealers, and, of that held by dealers, what portion is ‘‘visible” 
and what portion is ‘invisible.’ The following tabulation is based upon the averages for the five } ears 

receding the outbreak of the war, viz, 1909-10 to 1913-14. The beginning of the wheat crop season in the 

nited States is generally regarded as July 1. For the purpose of simplicity it is assumed that the season’s 
crop is in the farmers’ hands on that date. Even though the entire crop is not harvested by that date, 
the crop is potentially in the farmers’ possession, except the small portion which is marketed before 
July 1. The figures given in the table as stocks on farms refer to marketable wheat; that is, they do not 
include that held back on farms (mostly) for seed, which amounts for the period considered to about 75 
million bushels, of which about 50 millions were for winter seeding and 25 for spring. 


TaBLE 272.—Estimated stocks of marketable wheat on farms (seed wheat excluded) and in 
dealers’ hands on the first of each month, averages for the five-year period 1909-10 to 
1913-14. 

[Quantities in millions of bushels.] 


Percentage of total each 
Com- Com- ; month— 
Date. On mercial | mercia 
farms “visi- “invisi- Total. 
ble.’”” ble.”’ On “Visi- | “Invisi- 
farms ble.” ble.’’ 
30 23 26 38 29 33 
oN ied ee Cire tee \ eet { 88 4 8 
557 29 48 634 88 4 8 
472 36 72 580 82 6 12 
378 45 103 526 72 8 20 
294 54 124 472 62 12 26 
237 61 122 420 56 14 30 
190 62 117 369 51 17 32 
153 59 107 319 48 19 33 
124 56 91 271 46 21 33 
99 51 73 223 44 23 33 
79 42 54 175 45 24 31 
55 32 39 126 44 25 31 
30 23 26 79 38 29 33 


It will be observed that supplies on farms decrease steadily as the season advances; the visible supply 
increases untilit reaches its maximum about January 1, and then declines; the “invisible” supply, which 
represents the wheat held by interior country dealers, reaches its maximum about November 1, or two 


months earlier than the “visible.” 


The reduction in total supply each month is due to the allowance 


made for domestic consumption (about 41.4 million bushels per month) and exports, which averaged, in 


ili hels, July, 6; August, 12; September, 13; October, 13 
round millions of bushels, a Beare ee 7; ‘ar sige ea 


January, 8; February, 6; Marc 


; November, 11; December, 10; 
e 
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MONTHLY MARKETINGS. 


TasLeE 273.—Wheat: Monthly marketings by farmers, 1913-1918. 


Estimated amount sold monthly by 


farmers of United States (mi!lions of Per cent of year’s sales. 
bushels). 
Month. : 
1917— | 1916- | 1915- | 1914- | 1913— | 1917— | 1916- | 1913- 1914- | 1913- 
18 17 16 15 14 18 a, 16 15 14 
| | 
Wal yne fe 8 eee 41 83 60 141 108 7.4 13.3 pot 17.5 16.3 
PATIPUISH 5 eaten ares 69 111 94 106 12.4 17.9 11.0 13. 2 13.4 
September=--2.7.<-" 108 104 122 125 94 19. 3 16.38 14. 4 15.5 14.3 
October:2-so-n4622- 101 87 123 100 85 18. 0 14.1 14.5 12.5 12.8 
November.........- 77 60 105 83 64 13.7 G7 12.4 10.3 9.7 
December: = 35..25.-2- 43 35 94 60 50 7.6 5.6 11.0 7.5 7.6 
JANUARY 6 5s ee se 26 45 58 41 44 4.7 7.2 6.8 5.1 6.7 
February ...-.- 22 20 58 46 32 3.9 ee 6.8 5.7 4.8 
ARCS stan ees 21 24 32 26 23 3.7 3.9 3. 8 3.3 4.2 
EAE Etats 23 19 33 37 19 4.1 3.1 3.9 4.6 2.9 
BY ote, stole ae scot 17 19 40 22 23 3.1 3.0 4.7 2.7 3.5 
JUNC Ts ssc seen 12 13 31 17 25 2.1 2.1 3.6 2.1 3.8 
Season........ 560 620 851 804 660 | 100.0} 109.0} 100.0] 100.0 100.0 


| 


GOVERNMENT PRICES. 


TaBLE 274.—Revised wheat prices. 


Wheat prices established by presidential proclamation of February 21, 1918, and the prices established 
July 1, 1918, due to new freight rates, are shown below for important terminals: 


\ 
Terminal. | N yaya? Old price. | Increase. 

| 
New Yorke 322 44-13 Jaen SoS e aes se eee ee ee ee eee | $2. 394 $2. 28 $0. 114 
Philadelphia........- PE 5 Seca 06 2.39 2.27 See 
Baltimore: — #59) os Qs. oes esos ae ee eee io See he Pk coe 2. 38% 2. 27 . 11? 
Newport News 2. 382 2.27 - 11? 
Chicaro Son. 5. ys on sano ae ee ae ee 2. 26 2. 20 - 06 
New: Orleans: 38 a oe en ee ee gee eee oe 2. 28 2. 20 08 
Ged V OSU OM en oo wa oe Ohh ap oe eee, eee eae lee See 2. 28 2. 20 . 08 
Sty Wouls Faces 2s ners eos Sets eee, ote eee 2. 24 2.18 . 06 
“WOLOII Ei ciate oye, Same artery Ane mabe LSE Seopa mt, Speenomnl enor 2, 224 2.17 . 054 
MinmeapOlig AS: 12. tec. seen eee eater ae 2. 21% 2.17 - 044 - 
RAMS AS: Clty cook al Pere ch aoe eae ee eee ne ee een eee es eg 2H1S* 2:35 - 03 
Omang 2. Siac aeatirony pasa a ae Seemed Seen Sete oe ene aD 2.18 2.15 . 03 
Sa BraNGisCO.: | c<ceae Jee ee ee. eee ee. 2. 20 2.10 10 
Portland. 7.666 .-5. 40) ed aaNet nk Ben ok” A ee 2.20 2.05 115 
Seattle, Vesa) 2 Ce eee ee. ae ee DOP 2.20 2.05 115 


The new prices are those at which the Grain Corporation is 


prepared to buy wheat at the above markets, 


for No. 1 northern spring, No. 1 hard winter, No. 1 red winter, No. 1 durum, No. 1 hard white, in store in 


some public elevators approved for storage. 
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TABLE 275.—New wheat prices, July 1, 1918. 


a 
‘a 
(= a 
nS 
4.4 
; 2 23 
§ : EE 
a B A a 
Kind. 4 E = ack 
a Ae 
C © E 3 
S a hile) ct 214 3 & 
x a 8 a S q ig ag 
Se peel eenh oee dt e at ae Mcrae ee 
2 a to) (o) 3 a S| = Pp A 8 
= toe feed le 5 5 |) cee 
qd is ® : 3 3 aq ® 8 
5 ti na a = A ca) 7 ZA |e 
Northern spring, hard winter, red 
winter, durum, hard white: Dolts.|Dolis.|Dolls.|Dolls.| Dolls. | Dolls. | Dolls. |Dolls.| Dolls. | Dolls. 
Nigel 22 Ase MRT Sel oe 2.26 | 2.18 | 2.24 | 2.28 | 2.212 | 2,992 | 2.3831 2,39 12,304 | 2. 20 
ING 2k See ee OS ae oe 5 Sane 2,23 | 2.15 | 2.21 | 2.25 | 2.18h | 2.19% | 2.35 | 2.36 | 2.368 | 2.17 
O58. See ee ee Penne as SAE Ss 2.19 | 2.11 | 2.17 | 2.21 | 2,144 | 2.15% | 2.313 | 2.32 |] 2.324] 2.14 
Dark hard, dark northern spring, 
amber durum: No. 1_- ..32< cl. =. 2.28 | 2.20 | 2.26 | 2.30 | 2.234 | 2.24% | 2.402 | 2.41 | 2.412 | 2.22 
Yellow hard, soft white: ; 
INGA See ee oe 2.24 | 2.16 | 2.22 | 2.26 | 2.19% | 2.204 | 2.363 | 2.37 | 2.374 | 2.18 
INOS 9. Be Soe ee Oe ae 2.21 | 2.13 | 2.19 | 2.23 | 2.16% | 2.17% | 2.33$ | 2.34 | 2.344 | 2.15 
NGS Sanne ee > etn are 2.17 | 2.09 | 2.15 | 2.19 | 2.12% | 2.134 | 2. 29$ | 2.28 | 2.304] 2.12 
Red spring: 
INOS Se See Pek ek ee 2.21 | 2.13 | 2.19 | 2.23 | 2.16% | 2.174 | 2.333 | 2.34 | 2.344] 2.15 
WOW SAS es Se eee, Ee ed 2.18 | 2.10 | 2.16 | 2.20 | 2.134 | 2.144 | 2.322 | 2.31 | 2.314 | 2.12 
IN Cats ew eS ee ee ree 2.14 | 2.06 | 2.12 | 2.16 | 2.104 | 2.114 | 2.273 | 2.27 | 2.274 | 2.08 
Red durum, red Walla: 
Gile Soe Ie Ss eee eee eee Se eens 2.19 | 2.11 | 2.17 | 2.21 } 2.14% | 2.154 | 2.313 | 2.32 | 2.39% |~ 2.13 
ING 2s! eee ees 2.16 | 2.08 | 2.14 | 2.18 | 2.114 | 2.123 | 2.282 | 2.29 | 2.294 | 2.10 
NICS Sia. ae Seer See ae 2.12 | 2.04 | 2.10 | 2.14 | 2.074 | 2.084 | 2.243 | 2.25 | 2.253 | 2.06 
White club: 
1G) es BS Be ee 2.22 | 2.14 | 2.20 | 2.24 | 2.17% | 2.18% | 2.342 | 2.35] 2.354 | 2.16 
ING ROE eee a 2 219) | Td 2507) 1022 91),) 2: 74%! 9) 958 | 01312 | 9°395)9-393 62. 13 
TGC EES Sai ei Ne OE eae 2.15 | 2.07 | 2.13 | 2.17 | 2.108 | 2,114 | 2.273 | 2.28 | 2.282 | 2.09 


PER CAPITA WHEAT CONSUMPTION IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


The consumption of wheat has been estimated for various countries, with results as given in the accom- 
panying tabulation. The estimates are based upon the average production for 10 years, exports or imports 
of wheat (including wheat flour reduced to wheat equivalent), and an allowance made for quantities used 
forseed. Variousconditions affect the accuracy ofsuch estimates; data ofexports orimports do not exactly 
coincide with data of crop production; theamount to be deducted forseed can be only roughly approximated, 
for while data of wheat acreage are regularly published the amount of seed used per acre in the different 
countries is not definitely ascertainable. The degree of accuracy varies considerably for the different 
countries; for instance, the estimates for such countries as England, France, and most countries of western 
Europe are probably within 3 per cent of the truth, whereas for Mexico and Egypt the estimate may be 
as much as 25 percent wide ofthe mark. The figure given for the United States may be regarded as a mini- 
mum of probability and may be an underestimate of 2 or 4 percent. Generally, however, it is believed 
that most of the figures are less than 10 percentinerror. With such qualifications the figures, owing to 
their wide variations, are ofinterest. 


TABLE 276.—Per capita consumption of wheat in various countries, past decade (seed 
excluded and flour reduced to wheat equivalent). 


: Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 
QRTNGE es 5-2 EE eee OSS ile ULUPURY Cs eee Sues «eects - il RUSSEL oreo ee ae eee eee 
IBOIEI IM seoaias aces acateans <6 8.3 | Argentina... .2 | Servia 
TON COS ase ee wean hee Sea's TOWNES PATI. Sees <5 24%<ie .0 | Sweden 
DPA pee eke soles © 6.1 | Austria-Hungary Ati Aapara apes aoe 
United iain GO Je ee. <2 oe = 6. 0! | Netherlands... 4.2. ..- 2-5... PONE OP Cub eu yaar coere conswwret ite, re rap nated 
SMALZOn an Giana wees ae GeO ROUMIAMIG Eee aiebinae es o's see .0 | British India 
Castralideseece cee oe a 52 | Denmarkcaeadess-cnes+~ sas. DP MIGRICO tee c.g axe seo as SAemcee 
(italy srs scene Soba ee Ded Nh Cnile 22 eesee as «sissy. = he AB ad APE. «5-2 8.cteie = nie Sea Seen 
Waited Statess...c-ocaces~ <<< Hil) GETIVAM Yiereialalsle ioe s)ais v\cieininiazie 2 
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TaBLe 277.—Winter wheat: Planted compared with harvested acreage. 


Sown in fall of preced- 
ing year. 


Harvested. 
Under 


Year. 


Prelimi- 


nary 
estimate. 


Revised 
estimate. 


grees Prelimic 


nary 
estimate. 


Revised 
estimate. 


Acres. 


Acres. 
23, 518, 935 
22, 609, 322 
22,793, 717 
22, 925, 623 
25, 744, 848 
25, 357, 592 
26, 235, 897 
30, 239, 701 
28, 581, 426 
32,510, 510 
26, 865, 855 


40, 453, 000 
34 829/000 
27) 430, 000 
36, 392, 000 


34, 709; 000 
27, 257,000 


1 Revised on census basis. 


SPRING WHEAT. 


TABLE 278.—Spring wheat: Percentage and yield of important varieties, 1914-1917. 


The following table gives for the principal spring wheat States the estimated percentage which each 
important variety was of the total crop of the State for years indicated, also the estimated average yield 
Bee acre of such variety. The figures are of interest in showing the rapid popularity of Marquis in all the 

tates named, and its greater yielding qualities than other spring varieties have, except durum. Durum 
appears to have a slight advantage over Marquis in yield per acre, and is gaining in popularity, although 


less rapidly than Marquis. 


| 

State and year. Marquis. vo a Durum. Fife. Winter. | Other. 
Minnesota Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. 
6.0 0 3.0 3.0 3.0 1.0 
2D 3.8 3.3 -3 
129: Roa coe cee ee oe 98.1 
2.0 7.0 2.0 4.0 
25.0 8.0 1.0 1.0 
18.5 15.9 mt) 5 
4 DS censcnencleeeecen cee 85.5 
13.0 PAN OH RAP one 4.0 
20.0 3.0 3.0 -0 
12.0 2.6 41.5 we 
pCR (nian, FSO aoe Ree eee Fie 33 
21.0 11.0 3.0 1.0 
8.0 2.0 40.0 il 80 
Minnesota: Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels.| Bushels. | Bushels.; Bushels. 
UA ras ote tea esa Phe ma ee entered 17.2 16.0 14.0 pay 15.0 20.0 14.0 
11.0 7.4 5.5 8.5 6.9 14. ieccses ee ae 
12.8 11.6 9.8 12,3 10.3 19.5 11.0 
8.0 7.5 7.2 9.0 7.0 8.5 6.8 
a ae wan ae sis 4.5 11.9 5.0 
ke ee es : : : 3.9 10.9 13.7 10.8 
LN CAs SII URIS occ 15.3 13.1 ualeal 15.6 10.0 1400 aoe aoe 
LONG Sereeeee ect eee 7.9 One 5.0 8.2 5.0 18.5 Se See 
PONS aoe exec ee teen 12. 9.3 7.5 BBC} 9.3 14.0 8.7 
Monten aml Oligeeeenanemen ce aman 9.3 7.5 6.5 9.0 7.5 12.5 TAO 
et 
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OATS. 
TABLE 279.—Oats: Monthly marketings by farmers, 1913-1918. 
Estimated amount sold monthly by 
farmers of United States (millions of Per cent of year’s sales. 
bushels). ; 
Month. ; he 
1917-18 | 1916-17 |1915-16 | 1914-15 | 1913-14 | 1917-18 | 1916-17 | 1915-16] 1914-15 |1913-14 
2 ies cea es eee 24 31 23 35 29 4.7 8.3 5.1 10.4 9.9 
USMS Gases sh. cosa e 82 87 53 64 57 16.4 23.3 11.8 18.7 18.3 
September.........- 67 51 59 55 44 13.5 13.5 13.0 16.3 13.2 
October 56 40 57 40 33 ileal 10.7 12.7 thie 10.5 
November 38 30 48 27 22 YEW) 8.0 10.6 7.9 6.8 
December 39 21 47 23 24 7.8 Ont 10.5 6.9 7.6 
January 42 28 33 26 18 8.3 7.5 7.4 7.6 5.6 
February 40 20 36 19 21 8.0 5.3 8.0 5.6 6.7 
March ene Rieee Soateic © 35 20 23 15 19 ed 5.2 5.0 4.4 5.9 
April... 33 14 21 13 10 6.5 3.8 4.6 3.7 3.3 
Maye sa: =F etre teen 20 17 28 10 18 4.0 4.4 6.3 Suk 5.8 
SUDO cis csamee conic uy 24 16 22 13 20 4.9 4.3 5.0 3.7 6.4 
SCaSONecsaee. | 500 375 | 450 340 315 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 100.0 
RICE. 


TABLE 280.—Rice: Percentages of the several varieties planted in leading States, 1916-1918. 


Investigations by the field agents and rice-crop specialist of the Bureau of Crop Estimates indicate the 
following percentages of the leading varieties of rice compared to the total acreage planted in each of the 


leading rice States: 


Honduras. Japan. Blue Rose. 
State. 
1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 
Per ct.| Per ct. | Per ct. | Per ct.| Per ct.| Per ct.| Per ct. | Perct. | Per ct. 
INPATISRS..6- es SoA en pee 27 49 52 2 2 8 28 37 39 
(OPTI GET S) In eekly eer) a ie ae] eee | Pea 96 94 93 1 3 6 
TiQmisianiae. wee oeee soe ott s 12 20 30 fi) 4 18 57 47 51 
Moxusyecescaee des eae Se 7 16 25 4 a 21 60 51 54 
United States.......-.- 12 22 29 13 _ 2B 5 48 43 45 
Louisiana Pearl. Early Prolific. Other 
State. 
1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 
PMCS OSs cae haa a s/oe Sais elo ale Di Weems aera 15 Di eee ae 1-28 28 i 
(CRG cath 50 eh ae Ser Pea eee Sears Dy Never cichans slide ae == 1 33 1 
Weoulsiana 4.yee tee. ose ~~. =a 12 PS. eee 10 Amine 2 Seeks ASAIN AAS Seam ot 1 
SPX Ss, fare, ceils, fel ain dicts =a! <)=\a so 14 14 1 11 5 |-------- 54 WG. t |e 
United States......-.. 10 lO = ee 10 OO) ne oe 7 3 1 
1 Carolina 27, Edith 1. 3 Téalian. 5 Edith 2, Carolina 1, Storm proof 1. 


2 Storm proof, 


4 Carolina 2, Edith 2, 
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TasLE 281.—Consumption of specified cereals in selected countries; yearly average of 
L902 TOL. 


BARLEY (INCLUDING MALT CONVERTED TO BARLEY). 


Ayerage yearly 


Average 


g earl 

Average yearly |net imports (+) Ee — sootly eae 

Country. production, |or exports (—), consumption population, | tion per 

1902-1911. calendar years, 1902-1911. ” 1902-1911. capita, 
1903-1912. 1902-1911. 
Bushels. Bushels. Peper pape aac 

Austria-Hungary ........------ 140,698,100 | — 19, 646,515 121,051, , 946, . 
Belgium... Sie ase 522) + 147 9937 445 19, 445, 645 7, 167, 560 2.71 
Branca aoe Ooo ewe oo eee 42,197,800 | + 4,833,776 47,031,576 | 39, 298, 974 1.20 
Germany 144,776,000 | +107, 873, 505 252,649,505 | _ 61,585, 800 4.10 
india (British) Sesser No data. o data No data..} 305,740,192 |..... ease 
Atal ncet Se RS Ee Se es oe 8, 531, 600 +526, 284 9, 057, 884 33, 441, 100 27 
apart yaew. Soe ore E ae A. 80, 927, 400 +327, 732 81, 255,132 | 48,703, 075 1.67 
Netheriands 3,725,000 | -+ 10,525,789 14, 250, 789 5, 699, 030 2.50 
Wmiged=Kinedomis see a2-5-e25> 67,404,300 | + 49,777,334 117, 181, 634 43, 567, 991 2. 69 
United) States. 252.5 ).c eee. 154,977,700 | — 8,516,355 146,461,345 | 86, 511, 536 1.69 
Corn (INCLUDING CoRN MEAL CONVERTED TO CoRN). - 
Austria-Hungary .......------- 178, 206, 000 + 9,919, 387 188, 125, 387 49, 846, 940 3.77 
Belgium No data. +15, 489, 682 15, 489, 682 7, 167,560 2.16 
REANCS Ae Wen Cubbtes Sen heeel 22,498,900} +14, 331, 060 36, 829,960 | 39, 298, 974 . 94 
Germany No data. | +34, 966,553 34,966,553 | 61,585,800 257 
India (British). oi lone ss cee No data. No data. No data. | 305,740,192 |........-. 
Dalya eee eee). mee SEs 91,999,400 | + 8,076,924 100,076,324 | 33,441, 100 2.99 
apart ee ee eee eee 3, 293, 636 No data. 3,293,636 | 49,576, 649 .07 
INetherlandseees- eee ees No data. +17, 394, 010 17, 394, 010 5, 699, 030 3.05 
United Kingdom No data. | +85, 060,797 85,060,797 | 43,567,991 1.95 
Umar bed Statesae = -qemmewen ae 2,610, 162,500 | —66,350,065 | 2,543,812,435 | 86,511,536 29. 40 
OATS. 

226,441,600 | + 1,783,398 228,224,998 | 49, 846, 940 4.58 
41,767,200} + 5,153, 922 46, 921, 122 7, 167, 560 6.55 
287,666,200 | +18, 278,510 305,944,710 | 39, 298 974 7.79 
Germanyet> vesascssoe-s.seece 543, 084, 100 +16, 766, 997 559, 851, 097 61, 585, 800 9.09 
india, CB ribish) 22s sen - see oe No data. No data No data. | 305,740,192 |.......... 
eho ORCL CPR oe TES 26,194,900] ++ 5,253,706 31, 448, 606 , 441, 100 94 
Aeyocialse ae oe ene eam No data. No data Nodata.| 48,703,075 |...... 22. 
Netherlands 3852s) ea see 18, 931, 800 + 5,050, 271 23, 982, 071 | 5, 699, 030 4.21 
Wnited: Kingdom. 22... 5.525... 185,497,700 | +54,871,951 | 240,369,651 | 43, 567, 991 5.52 
Winited Statess.2 5s: seas 926,202,100 | — 8,388,532 | 917,813,568 | 86,511, 536 10.61 


RIcE (MostLty CLEANED 


» AND INCLUDIN 


G@ RicE Flour, RIcE MEAL, AND BROKEN RICE). 


d Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. 
Austria-Hungary. ......-:----- No data. |+ 199, 620, 672 199, 620, 672 49, 846, 940 4.00 
Belgium No data. |+ 83,479,728 83, 479, 728 7, 167, 560 11. 65 
France 2 4,307,788 |+ 347,464, 040 351, 771, 828 39, 298, 974 8.95 
Germany... No data. |+ 474,747, 264 474, 747, 264 61, 585, 800 Tout 
Tndia (British)..... 72, 459, 834, 612 |—4,317, 112,596 | 68, 142,722,016 | 305,740, 192 222. 88 

Daily ieeeese eee co ates tee cece 695,551,200 |— 121, 158, 863 574, 392, 337 33, 441, 100 17.18 
Vepaneeeeees 4,743, 609,000 |+ 883,989,834 | 5, 627,598,834 | 48, 703,075 115.55 
Netherlands No data. |+ 264,373, 207 264, 373, 207 5, 699, 030 46.39 
United -Kingdomesc. = 2.252 No data. |+ 599,577, 437 599, 577, 437 43, 567, 991 13.76 
Wmitcd| Scauesss: eee mens 546,303,400 |-+ 176,058,271 722,361,671 | 86,511,536 8.35 

Rye (INCLUDING RYE FLOUR CONVERTED TO RYE). 

; Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 
Austria-Hungary ............. 148, 871,500 | + 1,132,777 150,004,277 | 49, 846, 940 3. 00 
Beleiums...-20s 22, 204,900 | + 2,585, 205 24,790, 105 7, 167, 560 3. 46 
France BN cigs Sree aCe ea 51, 817, 900 + 1,178, 026 52, 995, 926 39, 298, 974 1.35 
Gonmignivey, con cteer ements 401, 209,700 | — 7,054,607 394,155,093 | 61,585, 800 6.40 
India (British)................ No data. No data. No data. | 305/740; 192 |._........ 
libel VANE aan 5 yes Se 4,496,800 | + 335,585 4,832,385 | 33, 441, 100 .14 
aparece ee es. ek kan No data. No data. Nodata.| 48,703,075 |.......... 
INGUHSTIANGS! costes, cise cuvens 14, 860,900 | +10, 226, 645 25, 087, 545 5, 699, 030 4.40 
United (Kine. yee ge yen 1,920,400} + 2,137,023 4,057,423 | 43, 567, 991 .09 

initédy States «een sete oneeens 31,305,000] — “955, 604 30,349,396 | 86,511,536 -35 


= 
1 Seven-year average, 1905-1911, 


* Four-year average, 1908-1911, for production only. 
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TaBLE 281.—Consumption of specified cereals in selected countries; yearly average of 
1902-1911—Continued. 


WHEAT (INCLUDING WHEAT FLOUP CONVERTED TO WHEAT). 


n : Average yearly} Average pee 

verage yearly net imports , eacny’ 
Country. production ¥ or ex arts o} yearly total pete consump- 

- ? ie ’| Consumption Population, t 
1902-1911, calendar years,| “"y999-1911, ” | 1902-1911. nom per 
1903-1912. 1911. bp redt 
. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 

Austria-Hungary 225,938,400 | + 3,211, 466 229, 149, 866 49,946,940 | oa G0 
Heleiumee.. 2-25.58. 13,694,900 | +. 45) 111) 355 58, 806, 255 7, 167, 560 8. 20 
Itietatere Sk aod \ a A 327,510,900] ++ 18) 467,816 345,978,716 | 39,298, 974 8.80 
Germanye eae ys Uke steed 139, 002,200 | ++ 69) 235; 002 208, 237,202 | 61,585, 800 3.38 
India (British).................|  305}381,300 | — 449787524 261,052,776 | 305,740, 192 185 
Tica: Comes ek oe ee 169,121,900 | + 38,531, 481 2077 653, 381 441; 100 6.21 
Taran aie tet biel | 20,679,700 | + 4,824; 385 25,504,085 } 48,703, 075 152 
Netherlands. ..-...2-.-.---.:. 4” 836,200] -+- 19) 607, 231 94) 443’ 431 5,699, 030 4.99 
United Kingdom eee at 57,797, 200 | +210, 819, 395 268,616,595 | 43/567, 991 6.17 
mifed States...) iL 2-001... | 652,702,300 | —107,141,601 | 545,560,699 | 86, 511, 536 6.31 


Note.—Bushel: Barley, 48; oats, 32: corn and rye, 56; and wheat, 60 pounds. 
POTATOES. 


TABLE 282.—Potatoes: Percentage usually harvested each month, by States. 


State. April. May. June. July. | August. nee October, | Novem- 
er, ber. 
Maine... <<< eget sR! See oe aes Be Pees Peer il 9 55 34 1 
INGWHEAIMPSHING. .o22 s(t csge58 22) 26- 22 Gee fase gee eS: 3 10 44 41 2 
MictmiOn Doser he Se os San toe nce eo oh ease 2 8 44 45 il 
MIASSRGRUSOHIS T= ase eta ee la eee Soe el oo gee Soe 4 15 40 40 1 
TRVOG AG TICT Eats hee el RR Spleen een ied ans (a eee 10 25 40 24 1 
Cornnecticat. <2... 22. 3 10 45 40 2 
NOW OLG ces). 5 5 14 27 51 3 
New Jersey........--- 18 36 26 18) |setese sae 
Pennsylvania. ¥ 8 18 39 32 3 
Delaware...... is 23 24 13 19 16 
Marvland) .- 2s << 17 21 23 25 10 
Vieie a 21 16 17 21 8 
West Virginia-.....--| 7 16 35 37 3 
North Carolina... ..-- 20 14 13 19 4 
South Carolina... .-_-. 15 3 2 ii) 4 
Geortige 3 Was. ce 2 18 10 9 16 4 
Lire OL eae eae ae 1 dS Ae ae eS ee eee 2 
OTTO Mie erste cee eet 8 iNe 34 37 3 
NACHLAING ee oe ors ree 11 17 27 43 1 
ITUMLOISE oo oe soe 10 16 33 35 4 
Michigan sites eee 4 10 22 61 3 
WRSCOMSEN: oo oe, o> 3 6 26 64 1 
Minnesota... .-.- 3 10 35 50 2 
ELE eet tal ee Bly ia 8 13 35 42) eee ee 
IMESSOtiteee 3. votes 3 13 19 35 27 2 
IN OMG HMDA OGHae ats Aemeth east clence omclp al abe eres 1 5 30 64:1) |See gt ee oe, 
South Dakota......-- Ponte ceeds ta eadonst se fl 5 14 a0 43, 2 
TNE] GUEAG c7s  e aeal ene See ees 1 6 10 37 45 ik 
ROTO Give ees As op ater S83 | See, Reeser etcerto 3 14 18 30 34 1 
Aanuel Gives cae Sow ls REP eal oee eee 4 12 20 30 30 4 
MenReNSOG. o 5 Se.6ain oo he (pe eee een 1 6 17 19 24 27 6 
INES off ct Cee eer te 1 30 35 20 7 3 3 1 
Mississippi..-..--.---- 2 14 37 28 8 4 5 2 
Louisiana 2 46 38 10 De ciemre aster Boece ee 
IRON Seo toes so. 1 17 7 6 8 1 
Oklahoma 34 20 12 9 2 
Arkansas.....- 21 10 15 13 6 
(Rae een ee Se 3 9 31 56 1 
Wyoming 2 8 30 56 4 
GOlGTAGO Joe ae teas 3 9 24 54 10 
New Mexico.........- 5 10 30 54 1 
BAI GUE eee oe 10 3 6 BO! Seashore 
S RICH nih ch a, Ad ate 4 8 16 70 2 
INTO VAGEL 2 aca sci t ee ere 1 6 21 69 3 
fidahOescesseee-s tees 3 9 20 64 4 
Wiashineton.-....-<.. 6 sul 20 55 fl 
OretOnee ors sees ee = 6 9 19 53 11 
California ooeee- 12 9 18 39 6 


[In Georgia 1 per cent harvested in March; in Florida 1 per cent in January, 4in February, 2in December; 
in Oregon and California 1 per cent in December. ] 
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TasLE 283.—Potatoes: Percentage usually disposed of each month, by States. 


State. Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May.) June.) July. Aug. Sept.| Oct. | Nov.| Dec. 

Wain Geet 5 4.3 0 sateen 10 9 ah 7 5 2 1 5 12 13 1B 12 
New Hampshire. .-.-..----- [oor EB 6 7 6 5 1 2 5 13 20 14 13 
Vierironge sk come eee oe 6 | 5 7 5 5 1 2 6 13 25 13 12 
Massachuisetts.....2..--25-- 5 5 5 5 3 2 2 11 18 23 12 9 
Rhode lsiand...-...-22-b-. |) 4 4 2 1 Bre los) Ss SEAS 18 8 
Connecticutestses ease ee 5 4 if 6 4 1 3 9}. 15 23 15 8 
IN @Wa OES: ocsie Saeebeeese ees 5 4 5 6 5 2 4 Ye 16 27 13 6 
New Jersey 445-853 b-.-5 2 be 2 3 2 1 2 15 30 17 12 9 4 
Pennsylvania...tai.....-' 4 3 6 6 3 1 5 9 19 25 13 6 
Delaware. 352s 4.08. 5 7 9 10 4 4 13 14 7 14 6 7 
Maryland J .o22.522-22--= Se 5 5 5 6 2) 2 10 15 15 17 10 7 
Wireinia: 29-285, Gee oe 6 6 10 8 3 il 14 9 9 10 8 6 
Wiest. Virginia: . 235.8. 2.5 4 4 6 11 4 2 5 12 18 20 9 5 
North: Carolina... -en--2- 2° a 6 7 3 3 23 12 10 12 10 6 5 
South Carolina..2-.2------- aT 1 1 1 25 40 18 3 2 3 3 2 
@eorgia:.\.,4. ce: soak <8 2 2 2: 2 13 20 18 12 10 10 6 3 
Florida....-- 2, 2 11 36 31 10 2 1 1 1 1 2 
(0) ol eee 2 3 6 ff 3 2 6 10 17 26 14 4 
Indiana...-. 5 4 6 6 3 3 7 10 16 25 9 6 
Tllinois.-.-..- 3 3 5 6 3 2 9 10 18 25 12 4 
Michigan... . 4 4 a 10 6 2 3 6 10 26 16 6 
Wisconsin... 6 6 8 6 6 5 BS 4 8 25 14 rf 
Minnesota... 3 4 (i 6 6 1 3 6 17 32 12 3 
OW Beco sete 2 2 3 5 4 1 4 12 20 37 5 2 
Missouri 3 5 10 if 2 3 7 12 20 20 7 4 
NorthDakotas.-2 3.228.822 4 4 7 8 10 3 2 4 10 38 6 4 
South Dakotawes css aaaos, 2 2 5 7 4 2 4 7 18 36 10 3 
Nebraskan: sae ihtc- os. 4 4 3 7 11 4 3 5 7 15 29 8 4 
Kansas... - Peete oe 2 2 5 3 a 3 10 15 20 26 10 3 
Kentucky a 5 4 12 5 nf 2 6 12 15 21 11 6 
MenMeESSCO4s sets e's kee es 5 7 9 5 2 7 12 14 14 13 8 4 
ISDA Sas oo sereees ce 0 0 0 1 25 35 15, 10 4 5 3 2 
MISSISSIpPleee ae see ee 1 1 2 2 14 34 23 12 3 4 3 1 
WOUISIADS 622s eon e eee es 0 0 0 2 38 28 16 7 2 5 1 1 
IMGXAS Se. Hae Ss FS Bee 1 0 0 1 12 29 22 14 8 9 3 1 
Oklahoma 1 2 ¥ 0 1 14 30 25 12 7 5 2 
IAT KANSAS: ccs 2 jasmine <2 2 D 5 2 4 20 18 11 14 10 6 3 
Montana) y2-so-\-2-2- <2 enn 3 3 7 10 4 2 2 6 ll 31 16 5 
WyOMmin go 2 Sass. eae 3 3 5 10 7 3 2 4 12 26 20 5 
Colorado cae: So Pee 3 4 5 5 4 2 2 8 18 35 10 4 
New Mexico:....-2........- 6 5 5 10 1 1 2 5 12 21 20 12 
INT OME) 2e)< ciere onl Pee c a a ZS 2 2 4 5 24 12 3 6 18 14 7 
Utah. 3 2 5 7 5 2 4 6 10 34 16 6 
3 8 il a 4 2 2 6 5 27 ag 8 

; 2 4 4 7 5 2 3 8 13 23 20 9 
Wiashinetome 2. 2:.8as sec. 4 5 8 7 4 2 5 8 12 26 13 6 
Orenon: seen Pe Bi) = 45/2065] | < SS Bie Ss |S Mele ar Tales 6 
Calitornia jasc.) aco eee 4 4 5 4 4 6 10 7 1l 19 18 8 
United States........ 4.4] 44] 67 6.7 | 4.9 4.01 5.8 | Sas 7 23.5 | 11.8 5.8 

FAY: 


About 24 per cent of the entire hay crop is baled, according to estimates made by crop reporters of the 
Bureau of Crop Sstimates. It is estimated that about 18,600,000 bales of tame or cultivated hay (26 per 


cent of the tame-hay crop) and 2,488,000 bales of wild hay (16.9 per cent of the wild-hay crop) will be baled 
from the 1918 crop. 


TABLE 284.—Hay: Percentage of crop usually baled. 


sMTloiiita Qinentaetese atetniet ieiatel nisi a= Pexas: see 61 
New Hampshire é Oklahoma... 66 
OPINION Us See a cee ae eas, inois.. 3 | Arkansas. . StS ee ee 
Massachusetts. <2 22.2020. 222.1 ichigan . Montana... .. 13 
Rhode Island... Wyoming. cscensssce meen 14 
Connecticut. Golorado. 222. leo-s i ae 24 
New Yorksti.so..- 5.99.0... 24] Towed ss. o. - Se. ee 85s Nie walfionitcoc mc guaneeaenennnen 55 
ING Wadlerseyate. cc sc dome sneak 59 
Bennsylvamiae. 02.0 gceectecne 18 
Mela wares see coe ee 13 
Maryland’? bans... yoncecee 251) N@braske <<. 2). eo eee oe alz¢ 
Witenes sje eete oes) eae 263) KSnSag®: 25-.0). se, eee eS Washington > 32, 45: Sete 36 


5 

8 

33 
WestaVirginia. so. 2 24.88. 2.0 25 | Kentucky..... 45 | Oregon : : 20 
North! Carolinal. <2 a)eis 2. 19"| ennesscesc a. eee eee fornia i 4, Se eens 
SIE ree $0'| -Aiabamarce o/c cate. 60: \ alae le = 
GeOrele ee eee tocan seco seaee 44 | Mississippi 43 
Mlorida sce ke. {sacs fae 47 | Louisiana 45 
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FLAXSEED. 


TABLE 285.—Flaxseed: Monthly marketings by farmers, 1913-1918. 


Estimated amount sold monthly by 


farmers of United States (millions of Per cent of year’s sales. 
bushels). 
Month. | 

1917-18 | 1916-17 | 1915-16 | 1914-15 | 1913-14 | 1917-18 | 1916-17 | 1915-16 | 1914-15 | 1913-14 
ANU hige Sealer es, eee ee 0.1 0.2 0.2 0.2 0.4 1.8 1.2 1.5 1.5 2.6 
TAU EAS ae eae ee een .3 3 «2 2 -6 3.6 2.2 1.6 1.4 3.8 
September. .......-- 1.6 eye 1.3 2.2 3.3 21.5 Raed 10.1 16.6 19.5 
Oetobers 22-2 52. 3. 2.1 4.7 3.8 4.1 4.9 28.1 35.6 28.3 31.9 29.1 
November. .-.......- 1.3 3.2 3.6 3.2 3.1 17.6 24.3 27.0 24.7 18.2 
December: .. <i... -.- -6 1.5 1.6 1.2 1.9 7.6 11.4 11.9 9.3 10.9 
Vanianyes. msec a -6 -6 5 9 4.7 4.4 4.6 3.6. 5.2 
ODE Iapy? ect. ao8 3 2 at 4 66 4.0 Lee 5.1 3.2 2.9 
Marcher a2). Se os ok +3 4 4 a 4.8 2.0 3.3 3.0 3.9 
J \fOigt (eran daptens sere a oa -2 -2 2 1.8 79 1.6 1.6 eal 
INTE AOS, ne See al a2 ee evi 2 1.6 1.6 1.6 1.2 1.0 
SRUOR 2 ee ee Soe Se -2 3 5 3 “oO 2.9 250 3.4 2.0 1.8 
Season So cass 7.4 13.3 13.3 13.0 17.0] 100.0} 100.0] 100.0] 100.0 100. 0 


TOBACCO DISTRICTS IN EACH STATE. 


The tobacco specialist of the Bureau of Crop Estimates, J. P. Killebrew, has estimated, for those States 
which grow more than one type of tobacco, the approximate acreage in each type, or district, in 1918, as 
follows (figures in parentheses are percentages wuich the respective type or district represents of the total 
tobacco acreage of the State): 

De ary 13,200 acres (7 per cent); Virginia Dark, 68,200 (36); Old Bright belt, 107,000 (56); 
all other, 1,600 (1). 
4 North Carolina.—Old Bright belt, 135,000 (34); New Bright belt, 263,600 (66); all other, 1,400 (less than 
per cent). 
- Qhio.—Miami Valley, 68,700 (59); Export, 6,000 (5); B-rley, 40,000 (35); all other, 900 (1). 

West Virginia.—Burley, 12,600 (93); Export, 600 (4); all other, 400 (3). 

Indiana.—Stemming, 5,000 (31); Burley, 11,000 (67); all other, 300 (2). ; 

Tennessee. Burley, 6,000 (8); Paducah, 22,000 (28); Clarksville and Hopkinsville, 37,000 (48); One- 
sucker, 12,000 (15); all other, 800 (1). i 

Kentucky.—Burley, 210,700 (44); Paducah, 73,000 (16); Stemming, 86,400 (18); One-sucker, 38,000 (8); 
Clarksville and Hopkinsville, 63,000 (13); all other, 3,900 (1). 4 


SEA-ISLAND AND EGYPTIAN COTTON ACREAGE. 


The Bureau of Crop Estimates of the United States Department of Agriculture estimates that the area 
planted to sea-island and Egyptian cotton in 1918 is about 356,000 acres, of which 276,000 acres are sea island 
and 80,000 acres Egyptian; this compared with 352,000 in 1917. There is a heavy decreas? in the acreage 
in the older sea-island sections in Georgia and Florida, where the boll weevil is very active, and a corre- 
sponding increasein the Egyptian acreage in Arizona and California. The production is forecast (July 25) 
at 110,000 running bales, of which 65,000 bales are sea-island and 45,000 bales Egyptian, as against a total 
production of 106,000 running balesin 1917. Details by States follow: 


TaBLE 286.—Acreage and production of sea-island and Egyptian cotton, 1917 and 1918. 


Estimated produc- 


tion (running bales). 
Acreage | Acreage ( 8 ) 


State. in 1918. | in 1917. 


1918 1917 


7 129,000 | 156,000 on 000 - 000 
iD oja tél ee A ee eee er eee Sor eee ete 125,000 | 139,000 3, 000 37, 000 
South Carolina 22,000 21,000 8,000 7,000 


i 75,000 | 33,000| 42,000] — 13,000 
a ie ie hare oe 5,000 | 3,000) 3/000 1,000 


United States... 2.222 --- 2 oben ae eee see see snes asc 356,000 | 352,000 | 110,000 106, 000 
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BEANS. 


Tape 287,—Ldible beans.—Acreage and production 1918 and 1917, and distribution by 
; varieties 1918. 

A specialinvestigation by the field agents of the Bureau of Crop Estimates permits the following state- 

ment, involving some minor changes from previous estimates, on acreage and production, 1918 and 1917. 

The per cent of each variety is shown for 1918. Farm prices appear regularly, by States, in the “ Monthly 

Crop Reporter.” 


Acreage. Total production, Varieties—Per cent of acreage, 1918.1 
A ea | eck | 3 
State. a ae | = (Seg ee BS a 5 
a/2(S/2/2/5/8 E 
E|- Ele a S ~ 
alo{/S8/¥*%)/5/2 a | OW eo: lai 
. oo “= Pp ~_ 5 o 
% rs a i |SlPlalsia|#iS/E/S\ Fla Z 
g S ce g alo |EF|SlRloleai|Ala |ale 
Bushels, | Bushels | 
21,000) 27,000) 178,000) 270, 000)14.0 -}20. 0)12.'0141. 0} .--<|-2=-}-2 SSA Se toes 
6,500, 7,355 000} 73, 550.38 De Perm wet Se ene bes ee CES ris 
10, 500) 10, 000 120, 000 100, 000) 47 Dy a> idl Nes 2am des |, fn De bee 2 ete pee 7 
4,000 4,165 46, 000 16, 660/13 el 2k ~ TER 9.0 a | eae ieee [eres 
1, 000 1,000 16,000 8,000)15 |....|40 sees WZ Br feet epee [eee 
1,600} 1,500) 24,000} 15,000/16 |_...| 8 |19 |37 [Se oe 
200,000} 250,000) 1,660,000) 1,875,000)42 16.0) 3 |14 |19 ee eee woes oe 
2, 200) 2,000 18, 300, 20, 56 gohE See 18 | 3.0)... --| 14 
5,500} 5,000] 63,000] + ~—-50, 000/66 ria ee oe eee 101 cQin) ==seleed ND 
4,000} 4,000] 44/000} + ~—«63, 000.50 3 | seh 2 Ohad 
18, 000 14,000) 261,000 189, 000}... . (eee (eee soa 
20,000} 18,000} 160,000] 144, 000,56 free mee Feit 
4,200} 3,700) 34,000) + ~—-41, 500;20 me ese 
2,000} — 2,000} 24,000} 22, 000/94 ely 2 
543,000] 537,000] 4,887,000] 3,294,000 88 ae ae 
21,000} 33,000] 254,000} ~ 139,000.91 ea ee 
5,000] 8,000} 50, 000 8, 000 86 rs a | 
5,000} 5,000} 25,000} 42, 000.95 ae PT 
10,090} 12,000) 75,000} 120, 000 90 ae Se 
5,000} 21,060 40, 090) 107, 000 37 ret 3 
25,000} 18,000, 200,000} 144,000). _. en ae Pee 
6,000] - 10,000} 24,000} 60, 000/44 ee 
16,500] 8,000} 189,600} 88, 000/13 bs Sol asa 
252,000] 250,000} 1,638,000} 1,950,000) 8 ee ae ee 
149, 000} 207,000) 596, 000 683, 000) 2 Soap oe 
18,000) 19,000) 72,000} 152,000] 2 eee Re 
43,000} 32,000} 860,000}  416,000)75 eee (ee 
9, 000 9, 123, 000) 122, 000) 60 nent cia ie hatte aie 
15, 000 15, 000 138, 000 101, 000)85 eas ae 
592,000} 558,000} 8, 584, 000] 8, 091, 000)19 14 (615 
35,000} 35,000} 350,000) 315, 000}____]__- ER ERY |e 
-|2, 050, 000) 2, 126, 720 20,818; 900/18, 718, 710/41. 9} 8.2) 0.8) 3.7 3.2) 0.6) 0. | 9. aEce 1.3] 5.0) 6.9 


1 Distribution by varieties for 1918 not reported for W. Va., Ga., Ind., Minn., Mo., Tenn., Colo., ATR = 
and Idaho, hence distribution is shown for 1917. 

2 Including in New York and Pennsylvania the white marrow or marrowfat; in Montana an old Indian 
type, lately commercialized; in Idaho and Washington, the “Lady Washington” is the synonym of the 
“‘Large White”’ of California. 

3«¢ Horticultural.” 

4{neluding Henderson Bush 2.6 per cent in California. 

530,000 acres additional grown in Colorado, of garden varieties for seed. 

6 Including Blackeye 9 per cent and Tepary 5 per cent. 
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METHOD OF GATHERING GRAIN CROPS. 


Methods of gathering small grains differ somewhat in different sections of the United Stat 

: a : States. The 
great bulk of wheat, oats, barley, and rye is thrashed, but in some places some of the acreage is cut and 
used for feed without thrashing, or cut green and cured for hay. The following estimates are based up- 
on reports of field Beents of the Bureau of Crop Estimates, eee by reports of county crop 
reporters. a@=percentage of State total matured and thrashed after harvest: b=matured and cut but 
not thrashed, i. e., used as feed in the straw; c=cut green and cured for hay; d=not cut (including 
pastured or hogged off, green manure, etc.). % 


TABLE 288.—Percentage of grain crops gathered by the four methods. 


| 
Wheat. Oats. Barley. Rye. 
State. - 

Come enercrm scary ta? bal tcetleds lina. |ebseee lied. |casleda reo Abd 
dhicne| ecto Pee eros OO Oe!” Oud er epee eee Nee ie coach: ole Pe ee 
5S Ey | IA) paca oe OO 1 O00)" OF te noes bs occkll Siepaaeses Cieypke Sell ees me 
See ees. ae cakes SOLO eS 5eO 1 Ss0 HO) yee Sree eee ©8010 
medaalvea fuhesc< cl Seats 2 ESOP IOSO! 7450) ALO es- lt2 Shh | 60.0 
cone 2 Sere) Pe, ae) eee 53.7| 9.1] 36.6 AO Et oes a eke «Slee tac! ac sales neloes 
99. .0L5) 0,2) (0..2)92)4) 2.9) «5.1. -3) 99.6] 0.1] 0.3] O | 87.9} 1.4] 3.2) 7.5 
98.0} 0 PO} scar wal. g- Ol 19°), Os lee eslt oe eeie ee ele 83.0] 2.0] 8.0] 7.0 
99.1 dt” 6 -4| 94.5) 1.5) 3.5 2D|| 96.0) 2: 0)5 230) 1.0) 89:0] 1.0} 2:8) (7.2 

-| 99.0} 1:0]° 0 Om S45 OC 97 Ol S50 480) eas). 2 AR see 3 69.0) 4.0] 9.0] 18.0 
-| 99.0) 1.0) 0 0 ; 84.0] 6.0} 10.0; CG {100.0 0 O | 82.0} 38.0] 4.0) 11.0 

95.1) 2.2) 41.7) 1.0] 57.9) 32.6} 8.1) 1.4) 75.5] 13.9] 2.2) 8.4] 51.8) 8.7] 15.1] 24.4 
96.0) 2.0 Sot ad On OF. O1 16 Or ELON B10): oe <ol e eeee clee ene 60.0] 3.0] 7.0{ 30.0 
97.0} 3.0) 0 Olin e-015301.0101520) e101 soa ete seieiaees 38.0] 6.0} 12.0] 44.0 
96.0} 2.0) 1.0} 1.0) 39.0) 57.0 3. 0} 1.0) 78.0} O 6.0) 16.0} 39.0! O 10.0} 51.0 
9050) F550) a sOr et 1045. O47, ON. 7/0) BIO) oes nl. ern) een | sence 46.0} 7.0} 12.0) 35.0 
ee Bee - See ees 10) 0)65. 01215: O10). - ote of San |e | O 0 | 10.0} 90.0 

Ohiow sasec + 100.0) 0 0 0 | 97.0) 2.0} 1.0) O | 98.0) 0 10} 1.0) 82.0)-1.0) 2.0) 15.0 
| 00 Dae ol oe 99.0) 0 0 1.0} 85.0) 5.0] 9.0) 1.0/100.0) 0 0 O | 80.0} 4.0} 2.0] 14.0 
* CE Aes aera 4 98.0) 1.1 ~2 ni} oo. 0) 8.9) 1. . 41 96:6) 2.7|° 26 . 1) 81.8) 3.5} 3.8] 10.9 
MSGR aie n. soso 99.3 Be: | $3) 97.2) 15} 1.1), = 2}-9951 .4 4 .3| 93.9 Die t-(0| 20 
WaiSteet 2.c. gee ees 99.5 -5| 0 0 | 94.1)- 3.2) 2.3 -4| 98.4 36) 82/38) 95-9 able 1.4) 952 
Minne 2: saa --) 99.5! 25] 0 OR 97 Ol) 3-0 OF | OF 199.4), 3) ees) 1 3100: 01° 0 0 0 

HOWS see ce tse 98.0) 2.0) 0 O05)-95- 0105-01-00 Oe] .97-0|— 3-0). .0 0 | 70.0} 5,0} 2.0) 23.0 
MOL Soot so aalg- 5-28 96.0) 1.0} 1.0; 2.0} 82.0) 10.0] 6.0) 2.0) 96.0) 1.0) 0 3.0} 60.0} 5.0) 5.0] 30.0 
IN MD aS ee 100.0, 0 0 O | 98.0) 1.0) 1.0; 0 | 99.0] 0 0 1.0} 99.0) O 0 1.0 
SAUDE cae 2 Saas 100.0; 0 0 0 100.0) 0 0 G }100.0 0 0 0 | 88.0) 4.0) 8.0) 0 

99.0 -8| 0 -2} 97.0] -1.3] 1.3) .4/ 99.0), .8] G .2/ 90.0) O 1.0; 9.0 
99.0) 0 0 1.0) 98.0) 0 0 2.0] 99.0] 0 0 1.0] 80.0} 0 0 | 20.0 
95.0} 0 0 5.0} 40.0} 51.0] 7.0) 2.0) 84.0} 6.0] O | 10.0} 20.0) 10.0} 3.0) 67.0 
95.0} 1.0} 1.5) 2.5} 50.0} 25.0] 23.0) 2.0) 53.2} 4.1] 10.1] 32.6] 33.0) 1.0] 6.0) 60.0 
96.0) 3.0) O 1.0) 36.0} 50.0} 10.0) 4.0)..... eee wre lees 28.0] 9.0} 17.0} 46.0 
90.0} 4.0] 2.0} 4.0} 28.0) 64.0] 6.0) 2.0)....-. Seal eaters 10.0) 0 0 | 90.0 
Cees) ee See ener ree SoD Othe Oeks eulwrecrercitiecya-<allacteraailtisalinsl| aalere al Saria|let oe 

-| 98.0} O 1,0) 1.0) 90.0); 2,0).-6.0).2.0)2.5.. sca wrellor tet leetiis Preah tara Bieta pate 

99.5) O 0 - 5] 89.8] 7.2} 1.5; 1.5) 85.0) 1.8 . 3] 12.9) 80.8 2} = .3/ 18.7 

89.0] 4.0] 5.0] 2.0] 35.0] 43.0] 21.0) 1.0)-..-.]- Pe ren 8 a 21.0} 7.0} 27.0} 45.0 
-| 95.0] 2.0] 2.5 .5| 89.0) 4.7) 6.0 -3| 92.0) 2.0) 5.5 . 5] 83.0] 3.0] 12.0) 2.0 

91.0} 4.0] 4.0) 1.0! 89.0! 6.0] 3.0) 2.0) 88.0) 6.0} 4.0} 2.0) 64.0) 16.0} 16.0} 4.0 
94.1) 1.6) 3.6 .7| 85.0} 5.0] 8.0) 2.0) 91.0} 2.2) 4.5} 2.3) 67.0) 8.0} 21.0) 4.0 
93.0] 3.0} 2.0} 2.0} 83.0} 6.0} 10.0) 1.0) 82.0] 6.0) 11.0} 1.0) 70.0) 12.0] 10.0) 8.0 
91501040) 24.0), 1..0)46: 01.6.0) 47.0). 120) 8330) 9-10) 1220) UO} se2 | 2. -- |... =. eae, 
97:1), L240 .7| 97.6 7) 1.6 -1| 98.4 -9 ri . 2) 83.4) 5.3) 9.2) 2.1 
97.0} 2.0) 1.0} O | 96.0} 1.0} 3.0); O | 99.0 3 .5 So ieed atetee wisi oeataial aerate 
94.0] 2.0} 4.0) 0 89.5) 5.0) 5.0 .5| 89.0) 8.0] 3.0) O | 70.0) O | 30.0) O 
84.0] 4.0] 11.0] 1.0] 75.0] 6.0} 19.0} O | 85.0} 3.0] 7.0} 5.0) 48.0} 13.0} 24.0} 15.0 
87.3} 2.3} 9.5 .9| 74.3] 2.1) 22.5) 1.1) 94.1] 1.4] 2.2] 2.3) 54.2) 8.8} 34.2) 2.8 
66.0] 4.0] 28.0} 2.0] 38:0] 7.0} 55.0} O | 64.0) 38.0} 29.0) 4.0) 44.0] 1.0) 28.0} 27.0 
97.5 il! ae 7| 88.1) 7.8] 3.5 6} 91.9} -1.3] 5.4) 1.4} 86.6) 1.8) 3.5) 8.1 


EARLY APPLE PRODUCTION. 


Theimportant countiesin the United States producing early varieties of applesin considerable quantity for 
commercial channels and their leading varieties are: Sonoma County, Cal.—Gravenstein; Union and John- 
son Counties, I1l.—Benoni, Transparent, Duchess, and Sops of Wine; Monmouth County, N. J.—English 
Codlin, Gravenstein, Twenty Ounce, Red Astrachan, Duchess, and Wealthy; Burlington County, N. J.— 
Starr, Williams Early Red, Yellow Transparent, and Wealthy; Kent and Sussex Counties, Del.—Yellow 
Transparent, Williams Early Red, and Nero; Washington County Md., Berkeley County, W. Va., and 
Frederick County, Va.—Yellow Transparent; Niagara County, N. Y Duchess and Wealthy. 

Early apples in commercial quantities are also produced in the Ozarks, where Maiden Blush and Yellow 
Transparent are favorites; also in the Missouri River region, southern Ohio and Indiana, Hudson Valleys 
Central Lake district of New York, and parts of Tennessee. Transparent leads in southern regions an 
Duchessin the more northern. Duchess and Wealthy are not considered as being in the early class where 


they go on the market late, as in Michigan, Wisconsin, etc. 
98911°—yBK 1918——-48 
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PEACH CROP CENTRALIZED. 


The peachcropisa highly centralized cropinmany States. Forinstance, Ottawa County, Ohio, normally 
produces 90 per cent ofthe commercialpeaches ofthat State. WashingtonCounty, Md.,produces about 60 per 
cent ofthe Maryland crop. Hampshire, Morgan, and Mineral Counties produce 89 per cent ofthe State crop 
of West Virginia. Houston and Macon Counties, Ga., produce 60 per cent of the State crop. Franklin 
County, Pa., produces 45 per cent of the State crop. Moore and Mont omery Counties, N. C., produce 75 
per cent of the North Carolina crop. Niagara, Orleans, Monroe, and Wayne Counties produce 85 per cent 
ofthe New York crop. Berrien and Van Buren Counties, Mich., produce 68 per cent of the Michigan crop. 
Crawford, Johnson, Polk, Sebastian, Franklin, Yell, and Logan Counties produce 46 per cent of the peaches 
of Arkansas, Cherokee, Wood, Smith, Hopkins, and Franklin Counties produce 48 per cent of the Texas 


Crops 


YEARLY VARIATION IN CROP PRODUCTION. 


The variation in total production of a crop in one year as compared with another is due to a change of 
acreage or to a change of yield per acre. Of these two factors the yield per acre is the more important in 
causing the yearly fluctuations in production in the United States. This fact is shown graphically in the 
accompanying series of charts, which show the variation of production, yield per acre, and acreage, in the 
United States, since 1909. The lines representing total production and yield per acre runin nearly the same 
direction. The greatest influence of change of acreage was in 1916 and 1917, in which years the war caused 
abnormal acreage changes; but even in these years yield per acre was the dominant influence. 
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PRODUCTION PER MAN AND PER ACRE. 


{Data for the different countries only approximately comparable. 


TABLE 289.—Persons dependent upon agriculture, approximate acreage cultivated, 
productivity per acre and per person dependent upon agriculture in countries named. 


Ratio 
. | of pro- 
Index duction 
Persons Acres figure Pos 
dependent per Index | of pro- ae 
upon agri- | 4 nproxi- | Person figure | duction | C°PEOe- 
Countries. Year. i e., om be panko fas pitts ‘ Ate 5 ue 
population Gone ent tivity | depend- eeriegl- 
(excluding 2 upon per ent o es 
rural agricul- acre. upon er s 
Villages.) ture. agricul- tenes 
: ture, | 0,coun- 
tries 
indi- 
cated. 
: : ' Number.| <Acres.1 Acres. 
United Kinesdom.:./2....-.5- 1901 | 16,800,000 | 16, 000, 000 2.4 177 425 2.4 
PEER CON at ne eee ss ee 1901 18, 000, 000 | 60, 000, 000 2.3 123 406 2. 5 
NAGIS TL, $01 feo ge See eR a hea le GU 1907 | 17,100,000 | 70,000, 000 4.1 167 685 1.5 
Masts 25 el Ty, 1900 | 13,400,000 | 37,000, 000 2.8 120 336 3.0 
eLuneery. See ey Sk 1900 | 13,100,000 | 43,000, 000 3.3 113 373 2.7 
i OE i ee ie 1900 |11,600,000 | 3,700,000 2.3 221 508 2.0 
Italy Ce 3 I ah te 1901 |118,800,000 | 45,000, 000 2.4 96 230 44 
United States-- . 220.822 1900 | 130,000,000 |280, 000, 000 9.3 108 1008) | Seaceneeae 


1 Estimated. 


TaBLE 290.—Persons engaged in agriculture, approximate acreage cultivated, productiv- 
uty per acre and per person engaged in agriculture in countries named. 


i 
| Ratio 
| anes “of pe 
gure uction 
" . snes indee Ae ie per P 
Porsnng pproxi- ersan gure uction | man, 
Countries. Year. | engaged in mate ee “pee of pro- De United 
agriculture,| 12 culti- gaged ductiv- | person | States 
vation. | ip yori | ity per en- to 
ealeuce. 1. Bere gaged | coun- 
3 in agri- tries 
culture. | indi- 
cated. 
United Kingdom. . -..2.--5-%- 1901 2, 263,000 | 16, 000, 000 (eh 177 126 2.3 
MPATICE MR ses - side ene, ae 1901 8,165, 000 | 60, 000, 000 ee 123 90 3.2 
GOMINaAN Yao enone eee 1907 9,863,000 | 70,000, 000 GE 167 119 2.5 
Hungary .-..--.- SE ee ae 1900 6,053,000 | 43,000,000 Yee} 113 80 3.6 
Belpinin= ws 2s. oot h oo eee 1900 699,000 | 3,700,000 5.3 221 117 2.5 
Mal y.S satin. <2 ooteen + 22 ees | 1901 9,609,000 | 45, 000, 000 4.7 96 45 6.5 
(Umited States. 0. 228... ae = | 1900 | 10,382,000 |280, 000, 000 27.0 108 AO 2 dle ra timeisteaee 


1 That is, per person engaged in agricultural pursuits. 


WHEN FARMERS SELL THEIR CROPS. 


TaBie 291.—The relative average monthly movement from farms, expressed in percentage 
of the year’s total movement; the averages are mostly six-year averages, 1910-1916. 


Bar- Cot- |Pota- All | Live/L.8.} All 

Month. Wheat) Corn.| Oats. ley. Rye. | Flax.) Hay. ior | Coed: Eggs. crops.|stock.| prod.|sales. 
1214nl A tole Ore I bre) Lebel 7-9 (ed. || Gels) 827" (M6.5:195.9'| 8.5) 1 ad 

1ziseheel a etal 2e7 |ttaeG | 2598)) 8.8 | 1.2)| 87.) 77.61) 7.8) 6.5, | 820" |" 9e.9 

15.5| 6.1 | 13.4|18.4|16.6|14.9| 9.4|14.1|141| 64/124] 8.7] 7.9] 10.1 

13.8 | 6.3 | 11.3 | 15.6 | 15.5 | 31.2 | 11.6 | 21.8 | 24.5] 5.3] 15.5]11.8] 83] 12.6 

November...|- 10.0] 11.4 | 7.7 | 10.6 | 12.6 | 21.8] 10.5] 19.8 | 11.6] 3.9]15.7| 9.8] 8.3] 11.7 
December....| 8.21|15.9] 8.01-8.7| 9.8|10.3|] 8.8] 14.4] 5.3] 3.3/12.6| 9.5] 80] 10.5 
January.....- EAM STS LONE Chie) G29. 4-61) 8Sel. | Ov) 4:0) 318 'No7.4:110.3 | 758! M8h6 
February....| 5.3|10.8| 67| 59] 66| 3.3] 7.3] 5.9] 4.0| 4.7] 5.2] 81] 7.6] 6.8 
March.....-.. eM GETA\N SROnIa aed.) ARON, Ses ley a2) G24) 19.8523 | 9.28174 
Aprileccs.o Suga ne sSoNe O88 1 SAO Te enlieGs4 ees, 7 1} .655,| 16.8 | 4.6 | 8.2 829 |e Gc9 
Mayet t.- BV | Gsse wale S20)| Qe! Lemaleee Oil 2r2 | 479 15. 3°1'3:9. |) -6.2)|' 9:3") 6:1 
ifsintes aa SeaGS SOG snes ONG BLO eevee Onl medlcOrlaed.0 (o1L.9 |) 3.1 | o7.4 19.6 |e “Gal 
100.0 [100.0 {100.0 [100.0 |100.0 |100.0 |100.0 |100.0 |100.0 |100. 0 |100.0 |100.0 |100. 0 | 100.0 
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PRICES OF ARTICLES BOUGHT BY FARMERS. 


Tape 292.—Prices of articles bought by farmers, 1909-1918, and amount purchasable 
with an acre of crop production. 


Ttem. 1918 | 1917 | 1914 | 1909 
AUKOSS cet ae = esteieiae $1.40 | $0.96 | $0.89 
Axle grease c Sue ye -119 .118 
Bary Wile. . ccn nas a2 a 5.00 3.08 2.98 
Barrels, for apples.- - - -- each.-| .51 37 Py ie | eee 
Baskets, 4 bushel... -.- do...-| .55 -50 38 +35 
Bone meal. .....2-snc5-2 ton.-| 55.30 | 48.00 | 31.90 |--.....- 
LOOMIS: csc -ceene = ces each 1.05 -76 +38 34 
Bieeiesn2 serene eee do...-|110.00 | 89.00 | 70.10 | 64.90 
Buggy whips..-.--..--- do... 74 ay) +426 - 404 
iCO meee eee ee eee yard..| .225 128 - 063 -06 
@hiurmg sace cette <c 2cace each..} "4.05 3. 50 2.30 2.19 
Coal. o...ao oben eee eee ton 8.30 7.50 5.80 5.50 
@oalols see so oes ee gall - 190 - 159 -139 -157 
Coleos. cesses <8 ons see- Deel Eezoo: - 265 - 245 -211 
Corn knives.e- ..---:-= each - - -57 -43 -29 -27 
Cream separators. --.-- do...-| 89.00 | 77.00 | 59.30 | 63.10 
Dinner plates. -one-half doz-.-| 1.26 +88 57 -55 
Dish pans, tin...-.-.-- each -85 - 60 34 -32 
UN SHOLKS = 2s eaaee eee do.-.-| 1.32 1.03 - 76 -70 
Fertilizer, commercial. .ton..| 39.50 | 31.90 | 23.20 | 22.15 
MOU’ 5. coca =< heres t bbz} 12°30 "| 12.05 6.40 6.30 
yuit jarse cece sceeese oe doz 1.10 - 92 -74 -13 
Gasoline Jia. <5 .0sacenes a gall... -291 +261 -179 - 202 
Elaltersneces-peee asa eos each 1.75 1.36 -95 -85 
HUSIM CSS cee eee eel do 25.30 | 19.00 15. 25 13.50 
TERALTOWS > <0 cinesincels == ==) do..--| 26.20 | 19.30 | 11.60 | 11.20 
EQTCHCUS: cm eciaee wee GOeeee | Let -80 -62 -59 
ISIGTEWIG) fie Sea ne ees oe do...-}| 3.45 2.65 2.03 1.94 
ARCO ae Be Sees eo - 8 Ofna -80 -61 +45 -41 
Horse blankets.......- do....| 4.70 3.50 2.40 2.25 
Jumpers 2.38 1.52 -83 ahi 
Kitchen chairs 1.55 42 -80 72 
Lamps... -92 72 -52 -50 
Lanterns 1.30 1.00 -80 wir) 
Lard 328 286 -141 e132 
Lime 2.41 1.78 1.36 1.29 
Wanseed. O22 es..an esse gall..| 2.17 1.48 -82 -79 
Lumber, 1-inch...-- 100 feet.-} 3.65 2.85 2.10 1.95 
Manure spreaders... -- - each..|178.00 |145.00 106.70 {111.60 
Men?sistitsijeiss seins do...-| 27.50 | 20,00 | 14.00 | 13.15 
Milk cans, 10-gallon....do....| 5.70 4.30 2.45 2.40 
Mulky pails jo- cic -tiaeeee CO Sse | wat?) .67 45 43 
MIGWCES=ecctc somamamanee do.-.--] 80.00 -00 | 46.50 | 44.30 
WAGES) hte geeiconeee SoCo oc d - 288 -180 093 09 
IN GIS Netccts seneamer 100 Ibs.-| 6.35 5.25 3.40 3.34 
Overalls. .ccras's = sa senne Elona 1.54 ~89 .82 
Padlocks’... <..0-s.-6+~ each... .49 .37 .275 .27 
Paint brushes.......-- Gates. 1506 84 54 -49 
Paint, mixed.........-- gall..| 3.55 2.80 1.74 1.62 
Panisigreent |. sackles Scie Ipze|) 67 55 30 29 
PICKS Se ctieinc ate se oem atl each../ 1.28 .99 .72 71 
JET SIS os5 SoeesonecHe 0) -97 -76 51 49 
PIGCHHONKS Sa wie gece ae do 1.22 -94 - 66 .62 
PLOWS). Saas. ateiekines == do..--] 23.00 } 18.00 | 12.10 | 11.50 
Portland cement....-100 lbs.-} 1.10 -95 -69 -70 
ain COatse-bae aera eeee each..} 8.50 6.40 4.40 4.25 
Rope, hemp. -....:2.-.-4 Ib .370 287 .149 135 
Rubber boots.....-...- pair..| 5.30 4.50 3.75 Supp 
packs, /erain: 2... <6 =5 each. 46 30 163 15 
Bad Gloss wn eee ste oa sinc do....! 37.80 | 30.50 | 20.35 | 17.45 


1918 per cent 


of— 


1917 | 1914} 1909 


Amount purchasable 


with average value 
of 1 acre of crop 
production. 
1918 1914 1909 
21 18 19 
227 145 141 
6.3 5.6 5.6 
75 62.) eaae ee 2 
70 46 48 
- 69 i Bee ee 
37 46 49 
-35 -25 +26 
52 41 41 
171 275 277 
9.5 7.5 7.6 
4.6 3 3 
202 125 106 
135 vi 79 
67 60 62 
-43 -29 -26 
30 30 30 
45 51 52 
29 23 24 
-97 By é5) -75 
oa 2.7 2.6 
35 23 23 
132 97 82 
22 18 20 
1.5 1.1 1.2 
1.5 1.5 125 
34 28 28 
ll 8.5 8.6 
48 38 41 
8.2 7.2 7.4 
16 21 22 
25 22 23 
42 30 30 
30 22 22 
117 123 126 
16 13 13 
18 21 21 
il 8.2 8.5 
~22 -16 215 
1.4 1.2 155 
6.7 tok 6.9 
42 38 39 
4 -37 . 
133 186 185 
6. 5 5 
16 19 20 
78 63 62 
36 32 34 
ll 9.9 10 
57 58 57 
30 24 23 
40 34 34 
31 26 27 
ley) 1.4 1.4 
35 25 24 
4.5 3 3.9 
104 116 123 
1.2 4.6 4. 
84 106 lil 
1 85 -95 
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TaBLE 292.—Prices of articles bought by farmers, 1909-1918, and amount purchasable 
with an acre of crop production—Continued. 


Item. 1918 
Balt ior SioOCks . 2 stan s/.- bbl..| $2.75 
DawSs; DUCK. o:-e sess 5 each Y.58 
Screw hooks..--...-..-- box -92 
DBC y(uesseaae Yee eee each 1.70 
Sheeting I. <- eee nes = yard -50 
PHN Ses cose. os oece< 2 1,000..| 5.50 
Shirts, flannel......:.. each. 3.25 
NOES S25 seis = oe cows asc = ir..| 4.05 
Shotguns --| 25.10 
BHOVEISE ce-eca caer =e 1.50 
BearGlos o- so2sseseo sae -110 
BESINOS accice tesinn= ns, 6.80 
Steel wire 6.80 
POV OSH clsicencececnsn -| 50.00 
BULAls epee sosseeseceus ae « -110 
Sulphur... - -130 
Tedders... 71.50 
Tin pails Es 60 
opacco, plug..255..---% 11 Ce nar fg 
Twine, binder......--- dO.ce - -28 
Wagons, double.....-- each . .|125.00 
Wheelbarrows. ...----- do...-| 4.90 
Wine fence... 2h. 2 505-5 rod... - 61 
W ooden buckets... .:2.-each-- -90 
W ooden washtubs. ...- do.. 1.65 


1917 1914 
= 
$2.18 | $1.65 
BATS -92 
- 66 373 
1.30 1.06 
32 -18 
4.70 3.70 
2.25 1.41 
3.35 2.30 
18.50 | 12.85 
1.15 -78 
- 095 -07 
5.70 3.75 
5.60 3.55 
37.00 | 24.00 
- 097 - 069 
- 100 - 08 
52.00 | 39.50 
-41 27 
-56 45 
+22 »112 
97.00. | 73.25 
4.00 2.97 
-49 -317 
-62 35 
1.20 83 


1909 


1917 


126 
134 


1918 per cent 


Amount purchasable 
with average value 


of— of 1 acre of crop 
production. 

1914 | 1909 1918 1914 1909 
167 | 183 14 10 11 
172 | 178 24 19 19 
247 | 253 42 46 46 
160 | 167 23 16 16 
278 | 294 a 96 98 
149 | 157 is 4.7 4.8 
230 | 243 12 12 12 
176 | 202 9.5 7.5 8.3 
195 | 202 15 1.3 ee: 
192 | 203 26 22 22 
157 | 157 |} 349 247 241 
181 | 184 5.6 4.6 4.5 
192 | 198 5.6 4.9 4.8 
208 | 222 Tad, he ~74 
159 | 190 |} 349 251 287 
162 | 173 || 296 216 222 
181 | 183 54 44 43 
222 | 240 64 64 67 
171 | 171 50 38 37 
250 | 272 || 137 155 162:.5)- 
171 | 189 Beth +24 25 
165 | 175 7.8 5.8 5.9 
192 | 196 63 55 54 
257 | 290 43 49 54 
199 | 214 23 21 22 


FARM LABOR. 


HOW FARM LABOR IS HIRED. 


The following tabulation shows, by States, what percentage of the total hired farm labor of each State 
is hired by the month with boardincluded; by the month without board; by the day, except extra harvest 
labor, with board and without board; by the day, extra harvest labor, with and without board. In the 
last two columns is shown what percentage of all hired labor of the State is hired with board and without 


board respectively. 
Crop Estimates. 


The figures are estimates based upon reports from crop reporters oi the Bureau of 


TaBLE 293.—Percentages of male farm labor by classes and States. 


State and division. 


NIRS nN ee oe rs eer ee 
New Hampshire 
Vermont 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut 
New York 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 


Nort hy Atlam ties. 2.2m). << cs 2 


Delaware 
Maryland 
WATSINGS cesar cose enesees nse seen e 
WORE ENE PAIN sisic ic icielsieisieicle eis tiie s\eeje)=i2 


By day, ex- Percentage 
By month— capt extra Seb ihie glipent of alllabor 
harvest— Asse hired— 

with | With-| witn | With- | with | With’ | with wis 

board moard board. poard) board. Boards board. Hoard 
Penct. \Per B Per be Per Bs Per % Per a Per a Per e, 

31 1 

35 12 18 19 9 ul 62 38 
52 14 13 6 9 6 74 26 
47 10 6 20 CL 10 60 40 
30 20 eee onic AD i eoisacuies 5 30 70 
38 17 10 20 6 9 54 46 
40 20 11 13 9 al 60 40 
30 20 10 23 6 11 46 54 
40 14 20 9 il 6 71 29 
39.3 16.5 14.2 13.7 9.0 het, 62.5 37.5 
45 10 17 15 8 5| 70 30 
43 6 24 15 9 3 76 24 
27 12 25 19 10 7 62 38 
23 12 28 15 15 7 66 34 
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Tapie 293.—Percentage of male farm labor by classes and States—Continued. 


| | i ; 
| By day, ex- | Percentage 
By month— cept extra of i rele | “ss ie 
e — 


harvest— 


State and division. 
with | With- | witn | With: | wien | With- | with 
board. annie board® Rate board. nonce board. 


Per ct.| Per ct. | Per ct.| Per ct. Peck Per ct. |\ Pere, 
NOEth Caronmigs i. «net sae cet zeae Beam 30 14 23 16 11 6 
South Carolina : 39 21 10 17 4 9 53 
CROCE SIG)... 40h. 2a eae woe eee eee eee 37 22 14 13 8 6 59 
MWlorid ate Me. Shae tt meee es eee nee 25 13 8 38 5 9 38 
South Aglantics sess —s-- seeeees 3a. ¥ E72 | 17.4 16.6 8.3 6.8 5o.4 
= = | — 
ONO 2), aoe. os ees eee - 38 15 | 19 11 12 5 69 
Indiana -..... 14 10 10 7 64 
THinGiS= 422 12 10 10 4 72 
Michigan..... 20 8 13 4 73 
Wisconsin 14 6 9 3 78 
North Central east of Mississippi | 

FRY OB ioecsné-c Oe oe aoe eee 44.8 15.1) 15.5 9.2 10.8 4.6 AL, 
Minnesota.toawe-ees acetic toe cease 56 5 16 2 19 2 91 
NOW AE oan as aan oe Papen ee ee 65 10 9 3 10 | 3 84 
NiSSourite cu. 5 Besos cceemenes meee 41 14 16 10 13 6 70 
North Dakobe.t2 s..55.obsccnaesaae cee 51 3 15 4 26 1 92 
South wDakota sc. cc0- est c essere ene 55 3 14 2 24 2 93 
Nébraskave so. sides a Massie eae 62 10 11 3 12 z 85 
IXAQHSAS!S.. Sot conse tcecass Pee. csi es o 45 12 15 5 19 4 79 

North Central west of Missis- 

SIDDL MRIVGDo. a caceeeote eee s oon 9.4 13.8 4.8 15.9 3.4 82.4 
ReintuckynSc.- scence hecenecionen ase 28 18 18 18 10 8 56 
WWENMESSOR sees cacccct ee cee eect ceeee 24 16 21 22 9 8 54 
PAA Daina anger aoe cues sateen 32 21 17 19 5 6) 54 
Mississippi - - - at 31 14 13 22 11 9 55 
Louisiana - - 16 21 14 29 8 12 38 
MOXASHS «see 31 18 11 21 11 8 53 
Oklahoma. 32 9 19 1 20 9 71 
PATICA TSA See sane acts Sener eee ee oe 2 15 12 23 8 10 52 

29.0 17.0 14.8 21.0 9.7 8.5 53.5 
57 3 14 3 22 1 93 
75 2 il 1 9 2 95 
40 10 16 7 17 10 73 
55 il 14 11 4 5 73 
22 13 22 20 16 ri 60 
25 10 12 22 21 10 58 
SOs cooeeeo ieee eel eee en, 20) hs. ee 80 
47 6 21 3 22 1 90 
44 12 18 8 14 4 76 
38 9 i 8 26 8 75 
21 hy il 28 17 12 49 

37.4 9.5 13.7 14.9 16.¢ 7.6 68.0 

36.1 15.5 15.3 15.7 10.5 6.9 61.9 
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TABLE 294.— Wages of male farm labor by classes and States, 1910 and 1918. 


Per month. Per day at harvest. | Per day other than harvest. 


State and A Without Sone i Ti 
aici. With board. boant With board. foe With board. seek 


1918 | 1910 1918 1910 | 1918 | 1910 | 1918 | 1910 | 1918 | 1910 | 1918 | 1910 


Maine........--- $46. 50 |$23. 50 |$65.50 [$34.50 | $3.00 | $1.50 | $3.70 | $1.95 | $2.6 
New Hampshire | 42. 50 | 23.50 | 63.50 | 35.50| 2.80} 1.35 | 3.55] a.si| ‘o4s sie | 23 ee 
Vermont........ 43.00 | 25.00 | 62.00 | 35.50} 2.82] 1.75] 3.60] 2.25] 2.35] 121] 3:05! 160 
Massachusetts...| 43.00 | 22.75 | 66.50 | 37.20] 2.77] 1.42] 3.45] 1.92] 2.40] 1.22] 3:05] 166 
Rhode Island... 40.00 | 21.00 | 62.00 | 34.00 | 2.50] 1.35] 3.40] 2.05] 220] 112] 3:30! 156 
Connecticut... - 44.00 | 21.00 | 63.00 | 36.00} 2.60] 1.55] 3.40} 2.00] 212] to7| 297] 1.55 
New York.....- 40.00 | 23.50 | 56.50 | 35.00] 3.00] 1.80] 3.65] 2.22] 2.40] 128] 3.05| 1.66 
New Jersey..... 40.50 | 19.50 | 61.00 | 31.50] 3.05] 1.70] 3.81] 2.15] 240] ui] 3.10] 1.46 
Pennsylvania. ..| 34.00 | 18.75 | 52.00 | 29.00] 2.70} 1.50] 3.30} 1.96] 2.27] 1:04] 295] 149 
North Atlantic] 38.95 | 21.65 | 57.24 | 33.19 | 2.85] 1.63} 3.52] 2.08] 2.36] 1.17] 3.03] 1.58 
Delaware........ 31.00 | 16.00 | 46.00 | 24.75} 3.23| 1.35] 3.55] 1.55] 230| .98| 280] 1.99 
Maryland... .- 29.50 | 13.50 | 45.00 | 21.50] 2.85] 1.26] 3.50] 1.64] 2.04] 38] 2.65] 1.18 
Virginia....-.- 27.70 | 14.00 | 39.50] 19.50| 2.25] 1.15] 2.80] 1.44] 1.70] 178) 2.25] LoL 
West Virginia..-| 36.90 | 19.40 | 54.50 | 29.00) 2.50] 1.28| 3.10] 1.65] 2.00] 194] 2.65] 1.97 
North Carolina..| 26.50 | 13.60 | 37.50 | 19.50] 1.94] 1.03} 2.42] 1.28] 1.55] :73| 1.07] 97 
South Carolina. -} 21.00 | 12.00 | 28.00] 16.50} 1.50] .96] 1.75] 1.12] 1:05] :70] 1:40] :90 
Georgia........- 23.00 | 13.00 | 32.60] 18.00] 1.62] .98] 2.00] 1.93] 1.45| 73 | 1.824. ‘95 
Blorida.../...<: 25.00 | 15.00 | 38.00 | 25.00] 1.49] 1.10] 2.05] 1.46] 1.50] [96] 2.00] 1:39 
South Atlantic] 26.21 | 13.77 | 37.44 | 19.75 | 1.95] 1.07] 2.41] 3.33) 1.55] .77] 2.01] LoL 
Oldales Seti ad 35.50 | 21.00 | 49.70 | 29.00] 3.00| 1.67] 3.67] 2.07] 2.35| 1.20] 294] 1.57 
Indiana..-.--_ 34.00 | 20.50 | 47.00 | 28.40} 3.05] 1.70} 3.65] 2.07] 2.15] 1.14] 2.65] 1.45 
Tilinois..-- ==... 38.20 | 24.50 | 52.00 | 32.90] 3.43] 1.90] 4.12] 2.30] 250] 1.31] 3.14] 1.63 
Michigan... ----- 37.50 | 23.00 | 52.50 | 33.00] 2.85| 1.64] 3.50] 2.10] 2.35] 1.22] 3.00] 1.66 
Wisconsin.......| 43.50 | 26.00 | 60.20 | 37.25 | 3.00] 1.76| 3.64] 2.20] 2.48] 1.35] 3.12] 1.78 
N.C. E. Miss : 
a Teas 7.51 | 22.94 | 51.91 | 31.81] 3.09] 1.75] 3.75] 2.16] 2.37] 1.24] 298] 1.61 
Minnesota.......| 47.10 | 26.00 | 62.70 | 38.00| 3.90| 2.23] 4.50] 2.65] 3.00| 1.48] 3.67{ 1.90 
Range ee PR 50.00 | 28.00 | 64.00 | 39.00] 3.65) 2.12] 4.30] 2.51] 2.90] 1.57] 3.55] 1.98 


North Dakota_..| 52.00 | 29.00 | 72.00 | 42.00 
South Dakota...| 55.70 | 27.00 | 77.50 | 39.00 


Nebraska. -....-- 49.00 | 26.50 | 67.00 | 38.00 14] 2.14] 4.90] 2.60] 3.10} 1.57 | 3.85] 1.96 
- Kansas..-.....-- 40. 80 | 24.00 | 56.40 | 34.00 14] 2.18] 4.65] 2.57) 2.74] 1.42] 3.38) 1.84 
N.C.W. Miss . 

Sioa ston 56 aie 44.68 | 25.10 | 49.32 | 35.45 | 3.72] 2.01] 4.36] 2.43] 2.72) 1.38) 3.41 | 1.77 
Kentucky.....-- 29.00 | 16.00 | 41.00 | 23.10 | 2.40] 1.36] 2.90} 1.71) 1.62 854 2.10] 1.12 
Tennessee... ..--- 25.10 | 14.00 | 35.70 | 20.00} 1.95) 1.14] 2.45] 1.44) 1.35 wad | £76) 1002 
Alabama......-. 21.20 | 13.00 | 30.00 |] 18.50 | 1.40 -98| 1.80] 1.26] 1.30 SOON elena tu claOey 
Mississippi - - - - - - 21.50 | 13.30 | 30.50} 19.50 | 1.35 HOR Lirlo 1.22) 1243 Poof LSb li edletO 
Louisiana... ..-- 23.70 | 13.50 | 35.90 | 20.25 | 1.70 190) | 2.105}, 1.254) 1. 57 (74 2,00] 1.02 
TRO RAS fre ee arta 31.00 | 18.00 | 43.00 | 24.50] 2.05) 1.22] 2.60) 1.57) 1.70) 1.04) 2.107). 1.32 
Oklahoma. ..-.-.- 35. 00 | 19.10 | 50.00 | 28.10} 3.15] 1.60] 3.70] 1.97) 2.20] 1.11] 2.85) 1.47 
Arkansas.......- 28.50 | 16.25 | 40.50 | 24.00] 2.12) 1.20] 2.65) 1.55] 1.67 90) 2.141 1.20 

South Central.| 27.19 | 15.28 | 38.57 | 21.90] 2.01; 1.14} 2.49] 1.47] 1.60 289} 2:06) 1.15 
Montana.......- 59.50 | 38.00 | 83.00 | 50.00} 3.80, 2.05] 4.75] 2.80] 3.15) 1.77|] 4.10) 2.36 
Wyoming...---- 60. 00 | 35. 00 | 83.00 | 49.00} 3.60] 1.90] 4.50} 2.50] 3.05] 1.73] 4.00] 2.29 
Colorado. ...-.-- 51.00 | 29.50 | 73.50 | 44.50] 3.40] 1.95] 4.30] 2.47) 2.80] 1.47) 3.65] 2.00 

ico....| 40.00 | 24.50 | 59.00 | 34.25] 2.25) 1.46] 2.75] 1.88] 1.95] 1.12] 2.38] 1.58 

. 00 | 30.00 | 80.00 | 40.00 | 2.65] 1.72] 3.40] 2.24) 2.30] 1.34] 38.10] 2.04 

.00 | 35.00 | 84.00 | 47.50] 3.15] 1.78} 3.80) 2.20] 2.60] 1.55) 3.50] 2.00 

00 | 37.00 | 85.00 | 54.00 | 3.20] 1.82] 3.85] 2.38] 2.60] 1.39] 38.50] 1.96 

00 | 35.00 | 86.25 | 49.50] 3.60] 2.20} 4.45] 2.80) 3.10] 1.70} 38.95) 2.27 

00 | 33.00 | 85.00 | 50.00] 4.00] 2.42] 4.75] 2.78] 3.15] 1.72) 4.05] 2.26 

recon ooo tess 8.00 | 32.00 | 76.00 | 44.50] 3.60] 2.12] 4.22] 2.60] 2.80] 1.51] 38.47] 2.07 
California....... 54, 20 | 33.00 | 78.00 | 47.00 | 3.25] 1.98] 4.00] 2.48] 2.60] 1.44] 3.25] 2.02 
Far Western..| 56.68 | 32.69 | 78.64 | 46.48] 3.39 | 2.02] 4.14] 2.52) 2.76] 1.51] 38.52} 2.06 
United States .| 34.92 | 19.21 | 47.07 | 27.50] 2.65] 1.45] 3.22] 1.82] 2.07] 1.06) 2.63] 1.38 
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TaBLE 295.— Wages of classes of male farm labor, 1866-1918. 


By the month, Day se * har- Day pes ae 
Year. * ith- ith- 
with | With- | win | With | win | With 


ut £ 
board. | poard. | 2°@Td- | poara. | bord. | hoard. 


$34. 92 $47.07 $2. 65 $3. 22 $2.07 $2. 63 
28.87 40. 43 2.08 2.54 1.56 2.02 
23.25 32. 83 1.69 2.07 1. 26 1.62 
21. 26 30.15 1.56 1.92 1.13 1.47 
21.05 29.88 1.55 piecge 1.13 1.45 
21.38 30.31 1.57 1.94 1.16 1.50 
20.81 29.58 1.54 1.87 1.14 1.47 
20.18 28.77 1.49 1.85 1.09 1.42 
19. 21 27.50 1.45 1.82 1.06 1.38 
16. 40 22.14 1.34 1.53 -89 1.13 
14. 07 20. 23 1.12 1.37 77 1.01 
13. 43 19.38 1.05 1.30 72 -96 
12. 02 17.69 - 92 1.14 -62 -81 
12.16 17.74 -93 1.13 - 63 81 
13. 29 19.10 1.03 1.24 - 69 -89 
12. 54 18. 60 1.02 1.30 -67 92 
12. 45 18.33 1.02 1.30 - 68 - 92 
12. 36 18. 24 1.02 1.31 -67 - 92 
12.34 17.97 1.10 1.40 -67 -91 
12. 41 18.94 1.15 1.48 67 93 
10. 43 16.42 1.00 1.30 -59 81 
12.72 19.87 1.35 1.70 78 1.08 
16.55 25. 92 aE 2.20 1.02 1.41 
17.45 26.87 1.74 2. 20 1. 08 1.49 


TREND OF PRICES, WAGES, AND LAND VALUES. 


The accompanying two charts show the trend from 1909-10 to 1917-18 in the United States of values of 
farm lands, wages paid for monthly farm labor, average prices of farm crops, and prices of articles which 
i ey peeee The base, 100 in each case, is the average for the five years before the war, 
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Crop prices, dotted line; articles farmers buy, heavy line. 
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TABLE 296.—Value of plow lands, by States, 1916-1919. 


Average of poor plow 


lands. 
State. 

1919 1918 1917 
IMaINGBee. facet onc $24.00 | $24.00 | $22.00 
New Hampshire....} 23.00] 21.00] 24.00 
WWiSrNLONG. core scre,can 30.00 | 28.00 | 28.00 
Massachusetts-...... 41.00 | 41.00} 36.00 
Rhode Island....... 47.00 | 46.00} 42.00 
Connecticut. --| 37.00 | 37.00 | 36.00 
New York.. --| 38.00] 33.00] 34.00 
New Jersey 2. 2.-.--- 50.00 | 58.00 | 46.00 
Pennsylvania....... 38.00 | 37.00] 36.00 
Delaware..5.2...... 36.00 | 35.00] 33.00 
Maryland........... 39.00 | 33.00] 30.00 
ASSET es 2 31.00 | 29.00] 24.50 
‘West Virginia....... 29.00 | 28.00] 23.00 
North Carolina...... 31.00 | 29.00] 24.00 
South Carolina...... 27.00 | 23.00} 21.00 
Georriac. 334 -5--5<<0 24.50 | 20.00} 18.00 
londac. tea... 21.00 | 21.00] 20.00 
Olnsiow ask ese8 Se 63.00 | 61.00] 55.00 
ies SEE fae ae eee 68.00 | 67.00 | 60.00 
WulinoIS eee oe ascss 100.00 | 94.00 | 85.00 
MiGhigan 5.2.5.5. 7 40.00 | 38.00 | 35.00 
Wisconsin 60.00 | 56.00 | 53.50 
Minnesota 59.00 | 54.00] 50.00 
VUE: 2 eee Ae eee 129.00 | 119.00 | 104.00 
MISSOUNL. loeccese 5 51.00 | 47.00] 42.50 
North Dakota....... 27.50 | 26.00 | 24.00 
South Dakota....... 50.00 | 41.00} 41.00 
INObDraSKs <<. c0se5- 67.00 | 60.00} 51.00 
WRIQTISHS) = sare 5. wate sini 3 44.00 | 42.00} 37.00 
Wen UCK ys: -<c.5--. 37.00 | 31.00] 27.00 
Tennessee. -| 31.00 | 30.00 | 26.00 
Alabama... 2 17.00 15.00 13.00 
Mississippi. . 16.00 | 15.00] 13.00 
Louisiana........--- 25.00} 26.00 | 17.00 
27.00 | 30.00} 24.00 
24.00 23.00 19.00 
22.00 20. 00 17.00 
21.00 22. 00 19. 00 
IW: OURS. 2225 eos 26.00 | 25.00 | 20.00 
36.00 | 35.00 32.00 
30.00 25. 00 24.00 
60. 00 52.00 | 55.00 
55.00 48.00 45.00 
50. 00 42.00 | 38.00 
50.00 | 43.00 | 37.00 
60.00 | 56.00 50. 00 
53.00 | 53.00 44.00 
69.00 | 66.00 } 55.00 
United States.| 51.26 47.86 42.67 


BY BES at od plow Average of all plow lands. 
1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 1916 
$50. 00 | $48.00 | $47.00 | $37.00 | $35.00 | $34.00 | $32.00 
54.00 | 52.00} 50.00] 39.00] 39.00] 37.00 37.00 
64.00 | 64.00} 60.00] 44.00} 44.00] 42.00 41.50 
92.00 | 92.00] 93.00] 68.00 | 68.00] 64.00 62. 00 
92.00 | 90.00 | 85.00} 73.00] 70.00] 62.00 60. 00 
80.00 | 75.00] 72.00] 55.00] 52.00] 53.00 49.00 
80.00 | 75.00} 74.00] 60.00} 58.00] 55.00 53.00 
103.00 | 108.00 | 92.00] 76.00] 78.00] 69.00 65. 00 
79.00] 79.00] 73.00] 60.00] 58.00] 57.00 50.00 
70.00 | 68.00 | 75.00] 55.00 | 59.00 | 55.00 50. 00 
66.00 | 61.00 | 62.00 | 53.00] 47.00] 48.00 46.00 
62.00 | 61.00 | 50.00] 47.00 | 43.00] 36.50 34. 00 
64.00 | 64.00 | 54.00] 44.00] 43.00] 38.50 36. 50 
67.00 | 58.00} 49.00] 50.00 | 42.00] 35.00 31.00 
56.00 | 45.00] 48.00] 45.00] 36.00] 33.00 31.00 
49.30} 40.00 | 35.50] 37.50] 28.00] 27.50 24.00 
48.00 | 42.00! 37.00] 33.00) 32.00] 27.50 26. 00 
113.00 | 107.00 | 99.50] 91.00] 86.00] 80.00 75.00 
126.00 | 120.00 | 110.50 | 100.00 | 96.50} 87.00 84.00 
170.00 | 160.00 | 148.00 | 144.00 | 132.00 | 120.00 115.00 
76.00 | 75.00 | 72.00] 61.00] 60.00] 55.00 51.00 
110.00 | 100.00 | 99.50] 89.00] 82.00] 80.00 74.00 
88.00] 85.00} 81.00] 78.00] 75.00] 68.00 61, 00 
196.00 | 180.00 | 163.00 | 169.00 | 154.00 | 140.00 | 135.00 
91.00 | 83.00] 76. 72.00 | 66.00} 60.00 59. 00 
43.00 | 41.00; 39.00] 37.00] 35.00] 33.00 30.00 
77.00 | 63.00 | 62.50] 67.00] 56.00} 54.00 53. 00 
115.00 | 110.00 | 90.00 | 95.00] 80.00] 74.00 72.00 
77.00 | 74.00 | 69.00] 61.00] 58.00} 53.00 51.00 
80.00 | 65.00] 56.00} 61.00} 50.00} 41.00 35.00 
75.00 | 67.00 | 60.00] 53.00] 48.00] 41.00 37.00 
33.00 | 30.00] 23.50] 24.00} 21.00} 17.00 16. 00 
33.50 | 31.00 | 28.00] 25.50} 23.00} 20.00 18.00 
44.00 | 45.00] 36.00] 33.00] 33.00] 25.00 24.00 
58.00 | 57.00] 49.00] 46.00} 45.00] 38.00 34. 00 
51.00] 48.00 | 42.00] 38.00 | 35.00] 30.00 27.00 
50.00 | 45.00] 39.00] 38.00} 31.00) 27.00 22.00 
45.00} 45.00} 41.00] 34.00] 35.00] 31.50 29. 00 
53.00 | 49.00] 41.00] 43.00} 41.00] 30.00 27.00 
80.00 | 74.00] 75.00] 60.00 | 55.00] 55.00 50. 00 
60.00 | 60.00 48.00 | 45.00} 42.00] 36.00 31.00 
125.00 | 116.00 | 108.00 | 100.00 98. 00 85. 00 80. 00 
125.00 | 113.00 90. 00 95. 00 86. 00 70. 00 60. 00 
110.00 | 110.00 | 80.00} 85.00] 80.00} 60.00 60. 00 
98.00 | 89,00] 77.00} 76.00} 70.00] 58.00 53. 00 
121.00 | 122:00 | 110.00 95.00 94.00 80. 00 75. 00 
108.00 | 111.00 | 93.00] 81.00] 84.00] 70.00 60. 00 
165.00 | 168.00 | 150.00 | 121.00 | 129.00 } 110.00 95. 00 
91.83 | 85.48 | 78.34] 74.31 | 68. 38 | 62.17 58. 39 


eee ers pee ett ee ee ee eee 
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DEPTH OF PLOWING. 


The average depth of plowing practiced by farmers was a subject of inquiry among crop reporters of the 
Bureau of Crop Estimates, Each reporter who replied estimated the average depth plowed by farmers 
in hiscommunity. Separate estimates were made for fall plowing and spring plowing, respectively. For 
the entire United States the average of fall plowing is found to be about 5.45 inches, and of spring plowing 
5.12inches. State averages are given below: 


TaBLE 297.—Plowing depth, fall and spring. 


State. Fall. Spring. State. Fall. Spring. 
Inches. Inches. Inches. Inches. 
Maine... Seecsa= sce cee «cnet North Dakota-<.232--S---2<: 
New Hampshire. .----..--.--- South Dakota. = 2.225 --- 55 
Vermont 292 2. so osse0- ceed Nebragkaus . 5 253555. 0e oes 
Massachusetts..........--..--- Mennas Ss  £e . op sencee goes 
Rhode Island 2. 2. -2...52-63 Kentuckyet. .< 332 25-3. 
Connecticut. 22 4 2e se. ceee it “Pennesspet.. : 0552202. fe Se. o 
ING Wi OL KS see. a eee eee Ada bawinse.-2 S55. | Bere 
INeWiJGESOY so. eta eee MissiSsippY a8 Soo oe ee 
Pennsylvyanige . 3. s<sseeces see Louisiane’. 22st... ee 
Molawarele-c.6.g.cseee. -eeeee Toxasly Pe. 5 Se eee | 
Matrylanid')2.28:< 5 o5.52. panes Oklahomar + Sees oe 
are. So ics. goss ee. eee Ariens: .. ee 7 eee ) 
Wrest: Vinginide: 2 (oe 2es: Samra L 


North Carolina..-..-........-- 


Wyoming.< 2 <7 ts eee 
South Carolina. 4 


Colorado 2... - 2355. ..3= 


AAR BARA PP RM AARAARRAR AIA HIS 
ASOSONEWMONOOWMOUUNUWOORRWOWOR 
° 
B 
ct 
p 
=] 

i} 

: 

; 

; 

; 

‘ 

PPP AI OT TS EH OU OD Oo HH OH EY 
FORK AUDA NOUCUNODOWODOODONHO 
PAD AD AN or gr ee ee 09 ON oH TO 
CR RE TONE AUER NWWNROORNA 


NANA AND AAN A AAA AMA ARMAS I 
OTP ONNOCO RNR OOH AWOTTERONORMON 


New Mexico 

Arivorit. 22 6 en ee z 

tah, 9 e_. o ot ah Se 

Nevadaa 05.5 ioe 5 eee 

| Edahes. =... ite soe ee 

Michigan 7 -5--.5-sec seen aeee Washington: 25225220 seo. 
WISCONSIN. 2 ~ a. neute comes OLGCOS Le. ~ sc ee 
Minniesotaic..acccks resco saan 1b California est. oe a 52 ee eee 
TOW OH, ch Seen eet weno. & aed | 
MISsOUTIS Se. ecg Soe eee aees United States....._...- 5. 45 5.12 


The degree of uniformity of the estimates is illustrated in the following tabulation, which classifies the 
returns from the adjacent States of Indiana and Illinois; thus, 204 reports were received from Illinois, of 
which 3 estimated the average depth of fall plowing to be 8 inches; 33 estimated 7 inches; 12 estimated 64 
inches; 70 estimated 6 inches; 12 estimated 54 inches; 49 estimated 5 inches; 7 estimated 44 inches; 16 
estimated 4 inches; and 2 estimated less than 4 inches, 


TABLE 298.—Classification, by depths, of the returns from Illinois and Indiana on depth 
of fall and spring plowing. 


Number of reports. 
Depth. Illinois. Indiana. 
Fall. Spring. Fall. Spring. 
0 0 2 0 
0 0 2 2 
0 0 1 2 
3 3 13 21 
0 1 2 5 
33 11 26 50 
12 7 6 11 
70 48 63 47 
12 8 7 6 
49 fb “84 21 
7 18 8 2 
16 30 5 2 
2 3 0 0 
204 204 169 169 
ASVOLELO 22.22 5 ccandee etn oteos we xo Stat en ve Eee ee S20 5:3 6.0 6.5 


The figures show clearly that in Hlinois fall plowing is deeper than spri lowing, whereas in Indi 
the reverse is true—namely, spring plowing is deeper than fall aon ats = Se 
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TABLE 299.—Index numbers of crop prices, monthly, 1909-1918. 


"The trend of prices to farmers for important crops is indicated in the following figures; the base 100 is 


the average price December 1 in the 43 years 1866-1908 of wheat, corn, oats, 


toes, hay, flax, and cotton, 


barley, rye, buckwheat, pota- 


1918 1916 1913 1912 1911 1910 1909 
6} 129.0 S -5 | 110.9 | 183.9] 118.6] 134.1 117.8 
6] 139.9 . ~1 | 112.6] 140.2] 119.8] 138.5 120.4 
5] 138.6 4,0) ~8} 113.3 | 144.7] 117.9 | 189.9 126.3 
2) 140.2 5 ~24 113.6} 153.4] 118.0) 138.8 130. 6 
6] 143.3 . 0 wo HAGE Z | 6653) 122.2) | 133835 139. 6 
3 145.8 -3 8.8 | 121.2] 168.3 127.7 133.5 146. 5 
289. 9 144.8 Ne at 122.9} 160.1 136.3 133. 1 149.5 
307.8] 147.7 9 -6] 125.4) 148.0] 148.2] 137.1 142.3 
279.6 | 161.5 5 -3 | 186.3} 137.6} 141.6] 137.0 132. 9 
277.0} 163.6 2 -4}) 139.1 | 128.6} 1388.0] 129.8 130. 5 
261.3 178.8 4 -4 133. 9 118.3 | 135.6 122. 2 129.3 
252.3 | 187.9 . 4 8) 1382.7] 110.3) 183.1] 118.4 127.7 

TABLE 300.—Index numbers of crop production, prices, and values, 1910-1918. 
[100=average 5 years preceding the war, i. e. 1910-1914.] 
Total : Prices Total 
Yield 
crop pro- to pro- crop 

duction, | Pet cre. _ducers. | values. 
107 99 224 241 
108 104 213 230 
100 96 155 155 
116 110 102 118 
107 104 98 105 
95 95 110 105 
110 109 91 100 
91 92 104 96 
97 100 97 94 


Taste 301.—Index numbers of prices of meat animals, monthly and average, 1912-1918. 


Date. 


Aver- 
1918 1917 1914 1913 1912 age, 
12. 59 8.53 6. 6.57 7.05 6.40 5.44 7.58 
12. 65 9. 42 6. 6.46 7.20 6.70 5. 54 7.85 
13. 06 10.70 7. 5¢ 6. 46 7.37 7.08 5. 69 8.27 
13. 55 ae yal 7.8 6.59 7.40 7.35 6.30 8.68 
13. 83 11. 84 a 6. 80 7.29 7.08 6.39 8.74 
13. 62 11. 72 8. 6. 85 7,22 7.19 6.27 8.70 
13. 68 11.47 8. 6. 83 7.41 7.25 6. 23 8.70 
14. 21 11. 84 8.0 6.74 7.63 7.20 6.56 8.89 
14.50 12.79 8. 6.77 7.58 7.15 6.74 9,13 
13.79 13.04 8. 6.96 7.14 7.14 6. 86 9.00 
13.37 12. 47 8. 6.45 6. 80 6.94 6.45 8.65 
13. 40 12.74 8.1: 6. 25 6. 61 6. 85 6.42 8. 63 
13. 52 11.52 ie 6. 64 7.23 7,03; 6. 24 8.57 
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TasLeE 302.—Number and value of live stock in the United States, January 1, 1910-1919. 


Farm animals. 


Horses, Jan. 1: 


1 Census report of numbers Apr. 15, 1910. 


Number. Value. 
Per ae tS s 
te) ota er 
preceding} number. head. ASere 
year. 
99.9 | 21,534,000} $98.48 $2,120,709, 000 
01.6 21, 555, 000 104. 24 | 2, 246, 970, 000 
00.2} 21,210,000} 102.89 | 2, 182,307,000 
99.8} 21,159,000} 101.60 | 2,149, 786, 000 
st 21, 195, 000 103. 33 | 2,190, 102, 000 
-9 20, 962, 000 109.32 | 2,291, 638, 000 
.3 20, 567, 000 110.77 | 2,278, 222, 000 
-1]} 20,509,000 | 105.94 | 2,172, 694, 000 
[2 20, 277, 000 111.46 | 2, 259, 981, 000 
119,833,000 | 108.03 | 2,142,524, 000 
4, 925, 000 135. 59 667, 767, 000 
4, 873, 000 128. 81 627, 679, 000 
4,723, 000 118. 15 558, 006, 000 
4,593,000 | 113.83 | 522, 834, 000 
4,479, 000 112.36 503, 271, 000 
4, 449, 000 123. 85 551, 017, 000 
4,386,000] 124.31 | 545,245,000 
4, 362, 000 120.51 525, 657, 000 
4,323,000 | 125.92] 544,359,000 
1 4, 210, 000 120. 20 506, 049, 000 
23, 467, 000 78.24 | 1, 836, 055, 000 
23, 310, 000 70.54 | 1, 644, 231, 000 
22, 894, 000 59.63 | 1,365, 251,000 
22, 108, 000 53.92 | 1,191, 955, 000 
21, 262, 000 55. 33 | 1, 176, 338, 000 
20, 737, 000 53.94 | 1,118, 487,000 
20, 497, 000 45.02 922, 783, 000 
20, 699, 000 39.39 815, 414, 000 
20, 823, 000 39.97 | 832, 209, 000 
1 20, 625, 000 35. 29 727, 802, 000 
44, 399, 000 44.16 | 1,960,670, 000 
44, 112, 000 40. 88 | 1, 803, 482, 000 
41, 689, 000 35.92 | 1, 497, 621,000 
39, 812, 000 33.53 | 1,334, 928, 000 
37, 067, 000 . 33.38 | 1, 237,376, 000 
35, 855, 000 31.13 | 1,116, 333, 000 
36, 030, 000 26.36 | 949, 645, 000 
37, 260, 000 21.20 790, 064, 000 
39, 679, 000 20.54] 815,184,000 
1 41,178, 000 19.07 | 785,261, 000 
49, 863, 000 11.61 579, 016, 000 
48, 603, 000 11.82 | 574,575,000 
47, 616, 000 7.138 339, 529, 000 
48, 625, 000 5.17 251, 594, 000 
49, 956, 000 4.50 224, 687, 000 
49, 719, 000 4.02 200, 045, 000 
51, 482, 000 3.94 202, 779, 000 
52, 362, 000 3.46 | 181,170, 000 
53, 633, 000 3.91 209, 535, 000 
1 52, 448, 000 4.12 | 216, 030, 000 
75, 587, 000 22.04 | 1, 665, 987, 000 
70, 978, 000 19.54 | 1,387, 261, 000 
67, 503, 000 11.75 ‘92, 898, 000 
67, 766, 000 8.40 569, 573, 000 
64, 618, 000 9. 87 637, 479, 000 
58, 933, 000 10. 40 612, 951, 000 
61, 178, 000 9. 86 603, 109, 000 
65, 410, 000 8.00 523, 328, 000 
65, 620, 000 9.37 615, 170, 000 
1 58, 186, 000 9.17 633, 309, 000 
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TABLE 303.—Aggregate live-stock value comparisons, 1918, 1919, and average 1913-1917. 
[Farm values Jan. 1, in millions of dollars, i. e., 000,000 omitted; States arranged according to 1919 rank in 


value of meat animals. ] 


Total (cattle, hogs, shee 
Cattle, hogs, and sheep. Horses and mules. horses, ana es Tes), P Rank 
in 
| aggre- 
States. AvV., Av., Ay., gate 

1919 1918 1913- 1919 1918 1913- 1919 1918 1913- | value, 

1917. 1917. 1917, 1919, 
Towa. ee din a's da iSioS 9icte) 588 514 292 157 173 182 745 687 474 1 
(ia CISA Ss 3 stees ds 327 275 160 165 169 179 492 444 339 2 
320 306 168 103 119 108 423 425 276 4 
273 282 239 182 180 174 455 462 413 3 
268 250 143 139 142 136 407 392 279 5 
268 233 155 76 83 90 344 316 245 8 
264 235 136 99 104 116 363 339 252 7 
262 246 150 138 152 134 400 398 284 6 
249 206 118 94 101 102 343 307 220 9 
226 181 107 97 99 106 323 280 213 10 
202 193 128 81 87 86 283 | * 280 214 11 
182 157 84 68 7 72 250 236 156 12 
- 177 163 109 47 53 58 224 216 167 15 
Pennsylvania Sfererela ie 161 138 92 78 81 84 239 219 176 13 
Michigan..-:.-......- 157 141 92 7 80 88 227 221 180 14 
Cotorados. ..£.2.. 2) 131 122 68 42 42 33 173 164 101 19 
Oklahoma......-.... 121 123 79 94 101 91 215 224 170 16 
WayOmine es asssccc 119 116 59 18 18 14 137 134 73 25 
Montana....-..-.... 117 115 71 47 it ey, 164 165 108 21 
Georeiag as sanec es ze 104 79 40 89 79 65 193 158 105 17 
Kentucky Go Sa ee 102 87 52 75 72 68 177 159 120 18 
New Mexico........ 92 91 54 18 19 14 110 110 68 30 
Mississippi - 90 68 34 73 63 54 163 131 88 22 
Alabama. : 88 69 32 68 59 50 156 128 82 24 
Virginia 85 65 39 49 46 45 134 111 84 26 
Tennessee 84 66 40 80 74 70 164 140 110 20 
@regon: --o- 2.2 5<.55- 83 76 46 28 30 29 111 106 75 29 
PUSH Ons ace So noes 81 7 42 25 PAL 23 106 106 65 32 
North Dakota....... 78 69 46 80 87 88 158 156 134 23 
PAWIZ OM yee coos ese 69 69 39 at 11 9 80 80 48 34 
AUKONSASE So csc- acs 67 63 34 64 63 49 131 126 83 27 
North Carolina...... 67 50 30 63 61 53 130 111 83 28 
Louisiana.....-..... 65 5B) 29 45 40 33 110 93 62 31 
Utah Seer Fase oe 60 61 30 12 13 13 72 74 « 43 37 
West Virginia....... 53 47 31 21 22 23 74 69 54 35 
iMfonid ae sc ene cee 52 42 23 14 14 11 66 56 34 38 
South Carolina...... 47 32 17 55 48 39 102 80 56 33 
Nevada.=-..<--.-..- 46 48 28 5 6 6 51 54 34 40 
Washington.......- 44 42 30 30 35 32 74 77 62 36 
Maryland... .-2...- 32 26 17 21 21 22 53 47 39 39 
Renee a 31 32 20 12 13 11 43 45 31 41 
New Jersey...------ 26 21 15 13 14 14 39 35 29 42 
Massachusetts... ---- 23 21 14 8 9 10 31 30 24 44 
aIOMe tose ewan 22 21 13 16 18 16 38 39 29 43 
Connecticut-..-....-. 16 15 il if 7 7 23 22 18 45 
New Hampshire.... 14 13 8 6 6 6 20 19 14 46 
Delaware. ..--..-.-- 6 5 3 4 4 4 10 9 7 47 
Rhode Island. ...-..- 3 3 2 1 1 1 4 4 3 48 
United States...| 6,042| 5,409] 3,269] 2,788 | 2,875] 2,755 | 8,830] 8,284 | 6,024 [reseeees 


Taste 304.—Prices of live stock by ages or classes, United States, 1913-1919. 


Cattle. 


Horses: 
Wmnder Iayean old /222.----= 
1 and under 2 years...-..-.-- 
2 years and over......-.---- 
Mules: 
Under 1 year old.......---- 
1 and under 2 years. ..-.-.-- 
2'years and Over...-.--.---- 
Other cattle (than milch): 
Winder Il year: -<<5---....<2.- 
1 and under 2 years.....-.-.- 
2 years and Over....-..--.--.- 


Sheep: 
Uader ISCO Aaa eee 


Ewes 1 year and over.....-- 
Wethers 1 year and over... - 
TREN SSIES Oc ok oc uD he necEeeeas 


1919 


$42. 
66. 
108. 


59. 
89. 


60. 


50 
10 
10 


30 
20 


149. 30 


25. 00 
41. 60 


20 


8. 80 
12. 40 
11. 00 
22. 00 


1918 


1917 1916 1915 1914 1913 
$45. 17 $44. 30 $45, 36 $47, 95 $48, 75 
70. 21 69. 02 70, 62 74, 87 76. 54 
112. 64 111. 28 113, 10 119, 77 121. 06 
53. 98 51. 47 51, 80 57. 45 59, 31 
80. 28 76. 69 76. 46 83, 87 86, 56 
128, 17 123. 59 121. 46 133. 76 134. 05 
20.71 19. 08 19. 06 17. 84 14, 90 
33, 93 31. 48 31. 21 29. 77 25, 11 
48. 63 45, 81 45, 92 42,77 36. 38 
5. 638 4.13 3. 62, 3. 22 3.11 
7, 48 5, 35 4, 59 4. 09 3. 98 
6. 78 5. 02 4, 48 4, 06 3. 93 
13. 62 10, 32 9. 01 8. 49 8. 80 
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TaBLE 305.— Yearly marketings of live stock at principal markets, 1900-1918. 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Year. s 
' Bhip- Ship- ., Ship- 
Receipts. | ants. | Receipts. enh | Beeeipts. | eats: 
7,179,344 | 3,793,308 | 18,573,177] 5,336,826 | 7,061,466 | 2, 500, 686 
7,708, 839 | 3,888) 460 | 20,339,864 | 5,772,717 | 7,798,359 | 2,712, 866 _ 
81375,408 | 422927705 | 17,289,427 | 4,130.675 | 9,177,050] 3,561, 060 
8, 878, 789 4,490, 748 | 16, 780, 250 4, 233, 57 9, 680, 692 7983, 310 
8, 690, 699 4,552, 054 | 17, 778, 827 5, 254, 545 9, 604, 812 , 203 834 
9,202; 083 | 4,964) 753 | 18,988,933 | 5,614, 306 | 10,572,259 | 4, 725, 872 
9.373, 825 | 5,026,689 | 19,223,792] 5,440,333 | 10,864,437 | 5, 046, 366 
] 


9,590,710 | 5,360,790 | 19,544,617 | 5,993,069 | 9, 857, 877 
—8' 8277360 | 4,936,731 | 22,863,701 | 7,288,403 | 9,833, 640 
9,189,312 | 5,181,446 | 18,420,012 | 6,381, 667 | 10, 284, 858 
9, 116, 687 | 5,122,984 | 14,853,472 | 4,628, 760 | 12, 366, 375 
8, 629,109 | 4/805, 766 | 19,926,547 | 6,418,246 | 13, 521, 492 
8,061,494 | 4,318,633 | 19 771,825 | 6,096,906 | 13, 733, 980 
7,904,552 | 4,596,085 | 19,924,331 | 6,414,815 | 14, 037, 830 
7,182,239 | 3,933,663 | 18,272,091 | 5,816,069 | 13,272 491 
7,963,591 | 3,944,152 | 21,031,405 | 6,823,983 | 11,160, 246 
9,319,851 | 4,713,700 | 25,345,802 } 8,264,752 | 11, 639, 022 
11,241,038 | 5,676,015 | 20,945,301 | 7,151,995 | 10,017,353 
TOE eee eae Paee, Re 12,958, 08) 5, 388,838 | 25,461,514 | 7,111,935 | 12,064, 416 


0909S BH Oe He OD 
= 
. 
i=) 
A) 
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iM 
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a, 

% 
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Figures for 1900-1909, inclusive, were taken from the Monthly Summary of Commerce and Finance of 
the United States; 1910 and subsequently from official reports of the stockyards in the cities mentioned. 

The receipts of calves (not included im ‘‘Cattle”’) at the stockyards of Chicago, Kansas City, St. Joseph, 
St. Paul, and Sioux City, combined, were about 1,361,787 in 1918, 1,180,063 in 1917, 918,778 in 1916, 726,145 
see, 664,000 in 1914, 741,000 in 1913, about 910,000 in 1912, 975,000 in 1911, 981,000 in 1910, and 869,000 in 
1909. 


WEIGHT OF MATURE FARM HORSES AND MULES. 


The weight of a mature farm horse, average for the United States, is 1,203 pounds. Washington, the 
most northwestern State of the Union, has the highest State average, 1,350 pounds, seconded by Maine, 
the most northeastern State, with 1,325 pounds. Lightest weight horses are found in Florida, the most 
southeastern State, with an average weight of 850 pounds. 

Mature mules on farms of the United States average 956 pounds. Washington again leads, with 1,110 
pounds, followed by Oregon, with 1,100 pounds. Lightest mules are found in Mississippi, where the 
average is 865 pounds. 

In most States horses average in weight heavier than mules, but the difference appears to diminish as 
one goes end and in three southern States, Georgia, Florida, and Louisiana, mules average heavier 

an horses. 

These estimates are based upon several thousand reports of special live-stock reporters of the Bureau 
of Crop Estimates. Their individual estimates vary consistently with each other. For example, in 
Wisconsin, of 152 reports received, 134 were within a range of 200 pounds; and part of this range was due 
to.actual differences in different parts of the State; 40 of the 152 reporters estimated exactly 1,300 pounds. 


TaBLe 306.—Weight of horses and mules, by States. 


States. Horses. | Mules. | States. Horses. | Mules. 

; Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 
Maing: ose. =< Soap anesoScBechs 1, 325 1,050 || North Dakota--- 2. ..--2..-.2.- 1, 290 1, 040 
New Hampshire.........----- 1,270 1,050 | South Dakota 1, 245 1,010 
Wermotes eee eee eee 1, 200 1,000 || Nebraska.........-. 1, 255 1,040 
Massachusetts...........------ 1, 255 1, 040'|| Kansas<2. 202.2220: 1, 220 1. 040 
Rhode Island :.;e:.-<---s-4e- | 1,290] 1,020 |] Kentueky..-.2.2..- 1,010 °950 
Connecticut eo.c a2 heheneif 200) 1, 040)| UPennessued. < oases eee tae “990 890 
INOWe SOP: 2= 2c eee ek ae 1,180 995: || Alabama. 2sccemcenceecceenes 895 895 
IN GRA OUSOY 2 ciate Scene ce eects 1, 220 1, O10:)) UMiSsissippi- 2 ote een seem 870 865 
Pennsylvania: <cigessecneeue 1, 210 1)000' i}, ouisianace 9c. Ses oee 2. coe 900 | - 940 
Dela Wares te eee. eee 1, 080 920 |! esas cee ee ee ere ee T, 000 930 
Maryland 1, 150 995 |} Oklahoma 1, 080 960 
Virginia... .. 1,100 950 |) Arkansas. - 960 890 
West Virginia 1, 165 950 || Montana. - 1, 290 1,010 
North Carolina 980 880:|| Wiyoming.....2.1:..seeenenel! 1,290 1,030 
South Carolina. -. 950 925 || Coloradoc == Aaa neeeeee eee i, 230 1,050 
Georgia 940 970 || New Mexico... 2...2.22.222..- 1, 030 "920 
Florida 850 O7O«l| Arizona: £2 Sareea eee e ee 1,150 970 
Ohio 1,310 1,040. 1) Utabs... = eee. ce eee 1, 270 1, 020 
Tndiana 1,255 1,040: Novada..cau gee. saeneen eau 1, 200 ” 980 
Tlinois 1, 270 Ts 0501) (Tdatio2 § 2-0 See See ee tee 1, 270 1,050 
Michigan 1, 295 £5,040: Washing tone. soe 6 eee 1,350 1,110 
Jieeonsin vane | ater | Gatien er eee cob D | octet? 

5 : wlifornif ESS a ce See ese eee 
Towa.... 1, 320 1,050 : : a: PP saree 
Missouri. 1,130 1,015 United States ........:.: 1, 203 956 
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HORSES PER PLOW. 


TABLE 307.—Jorses used per plow, by States. 


IMBIN OS os cc aonce tees 2s 


0 -9 | South Dakota....-.. AOL VV SOMING een acess 3.7 
New Hampshire--... 2.0 -5 | Nebraska........... 676") Colorad0seneccs sca. 3.4 
MELON. .- aeeten ees 2-2 SQA) Keansase S520 ee. 3.7 | New Mexico.-....... 2.9 
Massachusetts...-.. 2.0 Oil weentuelky. © o< 50. nc< 229 iZON A. toace dee acee 335) 
Rhode Island-.../... 2.0 5 | Tennessee....-...... 25 Witaheeereseesuos o ene: 
Connecticut......... 2.0 0) || Alabamigicsescae= ose 1.4 |} Wevada = Ball 
New York...... ayy? || MUISSISSI Dp lca csideciceie tai idliahotencawces - 2.9 
New Jersey -.. Pe) On) Wuomisianhacceccac see 2.4 | Washington-.-...... 2.9 
Pennsylvania....... 2.2 aie ah Sec eae Se Sez Oregontcccccecencce 3.4 
Welaware-~-s.ceese me Pew mot) ORISHOMA ons ccece ne SOMPOaitOrg1a sees ce asco 4.2 
Maryland. sc.oca sen 2.9 ial PAnkcansag sc sssce cee 2.0 
WineiMid i= eesees ass 2-3 2.8 | Montana............ 3.7 United States. 2.7 
West Virginia....-.. Del. x0 


CYCLE OF LIVE-STOCK PRICES. 


Live-stock prices, like prices of most farm products, have regular cycles, normally highest in certain 
months and lowest in other months. The cycles for the different classes of live stock do not coincide; 
thus, hogs.are highest in September and lowestin December; cattle are highest about May and lowest in 
December. The following charts show the normal cycle of monthly prices of horses, cows, beef cattle, 
hogs, sheep, and lambs, based upon average level of United States farm prices before the war: 


go a ee 
aes es at oe 


: 


ocr 
2EQ 


vil 


Cows—prices highest in April, lowest in December, a slight rise in October. 
98911°—yBx 1918——49 
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rices in September prices decline until December, then 
decline again to low point in May. 
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Sheep—prices highest in April, lowest in November. Range 16 per cent from lowest to highest. 
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Swine—a double cycle. Prices are highest in September and decline to lowest in December, then advance 
to April, and decline again (after spring farrowing) to J une, after which they advance to September. 
Range from lowest to highest, 12 per cent. 


FOREIGN TRADE. 


TABLE 308.— United States foreign trade in meat animals and meat products, 1904-1918. 


[The following tabulation gives in round numbers the domestic exports and imports of meat animals, 
meats, and meat products yearly since 1904.__Numbersofanimals are given in thousands (i.e., 000 omitted), 
Quantities of meats and fats are given in millions of pounds, i. e., 000,000 omitted.] 


[United States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce.] 


Cattle. Sheep. Swine. Meats. Fats and oils. 
Year ending June 30— : | 
Ex- Im- Ex- Im- Ex- Ex- Im- Ex- Im- 
ports. | ports. | ports. | ports. | ports. | ports. | ports. | ports. | ports. 
593 16 301 238 6 | 1,815 1 810 1 
568 28 268 187 44} 1,802 3 827 3 
584 29 143 241 59 | 2,206 2) 1,061 2 
423 32 135 225 24 | 1,968 2 958 1 
349 92 101 225 31} 1,828 2 912 1 
208 139 68 103 19 | 1,484 4 767 4 
139 196 45 126 4} 1,087 11 523 8 
150 183 121 53 9} 1,193 9 687 6 
106 318 157 22 19 | 1,356 11 766 5 
25 425 187 15 15} 1,196 15 695 10 
18 872 153 224 10 je 1,115 205 630 5 
5 539 47 153 8 | 1,544 226 620 2 
21 439 52 236 22] 1,956 101 602 1 
13 375 59 160 22) 1,950 22 566 1 
18 294 8 178 9 1, 840 30 476 7 


MILK PRODUCTION OF THE UNITED STATES, 


The production of milk in the United States during 1918 was about 4 pet cent more than in 1917, according 
to reports made by crop reporters of the Bureau of Crop Estimates, he yield per cow is estimated to be 
8.2quarts per day for 287 days ofthe year (equaling 588 gallons) in 1918, and 8 quarts for 285 days (570 gallons) 
in 1917 


To estimate the total production of milk, it is not proper to apply the above estimated yield per cow to 
the number of milk cows as reported by the Department of Agriculture, because this figure is based upon the 
Census classification, which includes some heifers not yet fresh. Making what seems to be proper allowance 
for this (applying yield per cow to 80 per cent of the total as reported by the Department of Agriculture) 
indications seem to be that the total production on farms in 1918 was about 11,044,000,000 gallons; and in 
1917, about 10,629,000,000 gallons. These estimates do not include production of cows not on farms (i, @., 
those in towns and villages), which would add about 5 per cent to the estimates above for the total produc- 


tion of the United States. 
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MATERIALS USED IN BREWING. 


TABLE 309.— Materials used by brewers in the production of Sermented liquors in the 
United States. 


[Office of Internal Revenue, Treasury Department.] 


Material. 


Unit of 
quantity. 


Grape sugar or maltose 
Glucose OE SINR a adeces ses Sa ennc tse ssTe x. 
(GIy oy = ee ee a eee 


July 1, 1915, July 1, 1916, | July 1, 1917, 
to June 30, to June 30, to June 30, 
1916, 1917. 1918. 

57, 683, 970 81, 498, 959 36, 097, 096 
37, 451, 610 41, 958, 753 33, 481, 415 
141, 249, 292 125, 632, 269 78, 942, 550 
650, 745, 703 666, 401, 619 459, 842, 338 
54, 934, 621 63, 213, 698 36, 723, 665 
2, 742, 854 6, 557, 269 3, 495, 658 
109, 371, 482 193, 263, 640 66, 575, 282 
72; 355 180, 436 35, 296 

19, 112 16, 656 24, 109 

24, 756, 974 15, 573, 893 5, 491, 879 
---| 3,004, 754,590 | 3,938, 987,318 | 1, 909, 998, 457 


HOP MOVEMENT AND CONSUMPTION. 


The total hop movement of the United States for the last 11 years is shown in the annexed table. 


The 


figures on the quantity consumed by brewers have been compiled from the records of the Treasury Depart- 


ment; exports and imports are as reported by the Department of Commerce. 


TABLE 310.—Hop consumption and movement, 1908-1918. 


| 
Exports. Total of 
brewers’ Net domes- 
| consump- | Imports. | tic move- 

Domestic. | Foreign. ae ment. 

Founds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds, Pounds. 

3, 494, 579 37, 823 | 37, 013, 817 121,288 | 36, 892, 529 

4, 874, 876 26,215 | 46, 850, 316 236,849 | 46,613, 467 
22, 409, 818 134, 571 | 59, 995, 999 675, 704 | 59,320, 295 
16, 210, 443 16, 94/ | 55, 066, 684 | 11,651,322 | 43, 415, 352 
24, 262, 896 30, 224 | 68, 280,743 | 5,382,025 | 62, 898, 718 
17, 591, 195 35, 859 | 61, 864,789 | 8,494,144 | 53,370,645- 
12, 190, 663 35, 869 | 54,563,197 | 2,991,125 | 51,672,072 
13, 104, 774 17,974 | 58,191,559 | 8,557, 531 49, 634, 028 
10, 589, 254 14,590 | 53,897,608 | 3,200,560 | 50, 697, 048 
10, 446, 884 26,197 | 51,286,885 | 7,386,574 | 43, 900, 311 
22, 320, 480 94,631 | 36,003,368 | 8,493,265 | 57,510,103 


Year. 
ending Consumed 
June by brewers. 
30— 
Pounds. 
1b ON ee ee ee eee 33, 481, 415 
PONS Bends 5 ssa eter a ines esa 41, 949, 225 
pA ee Se Rees eee Se ore 37, 451, 610 
A a ae ee ee ee ape ae 38, 839, 294 
DOLE as eater Sr Ske ae Sites van. 43, 987, 623 
Oates Sarak soe Soe eens 44, 237, 735 
, | eee ne ao ee 42, 436, 665 
Pee esa = ad iowa au aine ae 45, 068, 811 
UCM pte 5 ESS aa Rei 43, 293, 764 
LC Se Se Aes eee ee 40, 813, 804 
LGC BP ain i he anes 42, 988, 257 


FARM PRICES. 


Tasie 311.—Turnips: Farm price, cents per bushei, 15th of month, 1912-1918. 


Date. 1918 
EDS NTE sp nee ee ea 88. 4 
LORS ISS ee es Ser acey e a, 9 
BN ae Seen ow teatneicn aoe ewe 79.6 
AD YoR 6 Ho pt oe eee ee SOE eee ee 79.0 


1917 


1916 1915 
48. 6 49. 2 
49.6 51.1 
68. 4 45.9 
73.3 45.1 


1914 1913 1912 
56.8 A904 | Seneaenmee 
60. 0 DSc | cma 
47.4 56.1 44.6 
48. 4 55. 1 49.1 
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Tasie 312.—Cabbage: Farm price, per 100 pounds, 15th of month, 1910-1918. 


Date. 


1918 


Corr OK 
Cr DOr? 


1917 


PYEE NwKaIa Hs 


1916 


2.14 


PP eee NyNNn 
SSSRENSIS 


1915 1914 1913 1912 1911 
$1.36 | $1.87] $1.26] $1.89] $1.56 
J. 41 2.07 LAT 2. 24 1. 48 
1.38 2. 03 1.03 2. 88 1. 26 
1.99 2. 24 1.15 3.17 1. 33 
2.53 2.05 1.58 2.98 1.38 
2.34 2.61 2.18 2. 67 2. 46 
1.95 2. 66 2. 64 2.29 2. 93 
1.61 1.74 2.15 1. 88 2.47 
1.24 1.50 1.79 1. 25 ioe 
1.00 1.31 1. 69 1. 08 1. 58 
=97 1.14 1.58 1. 04 1.51 
1.07 1. 26 1.75 1.15 1. 83 


TABLE 313.—Onions: Farm price, cents per bushel, 15th of month, 1910-1918. 


Date. 1918 
PAM al Sere eas cetaee sine aaa 178.9 
eb G 5. ncaceteawadese toes 183. 2 
MOR ALD os Sats Seniesa so eee 147.0 
Aon Ub meets 4 SO BBs ooh 134.1 
MER Vial Deere ce eee tee ose 134.7 
QUANG Loot, Ae aceiacekenacee ees 138.7 
Uiialla Misha ie, kee a, eR 162. 6 
SUS VISE en ct ese ates 164.7 
Sept. = 22. ae aero eee = 163.3 
ONT dye © eae erent te aes 143. 2 
INO Von Dee Bae sects shaeeteose 143.1 
DOC) LOL ee ecee eee asese 131.7 


1917 


208. 4 


1916 


113. 2 
126.3 
130. 3 
123.5 
123.3 
133.8 
147.3 
133.5 
122.9 
131.4 
153. 8 


175.7 


7 


1915 1914 1913 1912 1911 
88.9 | 121.0 81.6} 117.0] 101.0 
9736: 140.7 77.5.| 140.0] 104.0 
95.3 | 155.2 77.0} 167.0] 105.0 

104.4] 159.2 79.0 | 175.0} 119.0 

102.9 | 152.6 87.2} 177.0} 129.0 

102.9} 140.8 95.6] 155.0] 1340 
93.0} 170.4 | 101.7] 114.0] 122.0 
86.3 | 137.9] 105.1] 100.0] 116.0 
82.8] 103.3] 103.9 89.0} 104.0 
94.8 88.3} 110.2 85.0} 102.0 
94. 8 84.4] 114.9 84.0] 103.0 
99. 6 92.3] 114.9 84.0] 113.0 
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TaBLE 314.— Turkeys and chickens: Farm price, cents per pound, 15th of month, 1914-1919. 


* 1918-19 1917-18 
Date. 

Tur- | Chick-| Tur- | Chick- 

keys. ens. keys. ens. 
OCtalbs se cee senae te 23.9 22.2 20.0 18.5 
ING Wel 0 soe non Sees 25.7 21.7 21.0 17.0 
DecwWiees--- ee uence 27.0 22.4 23.0 17.5 
Ja hoe seea we se teece 27.3 22.1 22.9 18.4 


1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 
Tur- | Chick-| Tur- | Chick-} Tur- | Chick- 
keys. ens. | keys. ens. | keys. ens. 

17.0 14.4 13.7 11.8 14.1 12.0 
18.6 13.9 14.8 11.5 14.1 pi 
19.6 13.6 15.5 11:2 14.5 10.7 
19.5 14.1 15.6 11.5 14.5 10.9 
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RAILWAY FREIGHT TONNAGE. 


wit 


TaBLE 315.—Tonnage carried on railways in the United States, 1915-1917 


Product. 


Year ending June 30— 


Year ending Dec. 31— 


Class I and TI roads. 


Class I roads. 


FARM PRODUCTS, 


Animal matter: 
EATNIENGIS UV Ore acne ces nces sce cnn aeaceccacts 


Packing-house products— 
Dressed moats see oo. acc sak ac ace sees 


Totalanimalmatiers..-.si.-<-.0...- des 


Vegetable matter: 
CRON see os oh cap seve nc serasneakspeocnses~s 


RETR Ns 82 = I SBE 2 2 dosh ca cwes see caele 


QUES ees ose ast assets coq sminine c's 


OTHER FREIGHT. 


Products OvMiNes=o— sas waeedsoe aes awecc ee 
Products of forests. - A 4 : 
MianitteeCELness ote saat he on seas oviosnitcces. ain 
All other (including all freight in less than car- 

DOG NCIRPS go) 08 Se OO eee Eee 2 ps ee 


MotaltOnnage./ns..sc<<-- <6 OPPS oe 


1915 1916 1916 1917 

Short tons. Short tons. Short tons. Short tons. 
15, 021, 432 16, 963 , 922 17, 294, 304 17,905,829 
2,503,317 2,656, 235 2,807,571 2,965,709 
1,149,930 1, 400, 858 1,396, 132 1,357, 265 
2,540,376 2,774, 708 2, 633, 043 2, 566, 603 
6,193, 623 6, 831, 801 6, 836, 746 6, 889, 577 
861, 670 1,016, 484 1,096, 624 1,022,472 
370, 426 503, 248 504, 927 499, 054 
4, 212, 584 4, 629,143 4,740, 560 5, 541, 214 
26, 659, 735 29, 944, 598 30, 473, 161 31, 858, 146 
5,012,705 4,052, 241 4, 212, 062 3, 552, 222 
17, 898, 288 18, 192, 083 17, 621, 285 17, 678, 958 
53, 446, 686 57, 686, 165 55, 684, 841 46, 372,019 
9, 596, 763 10, 472, 225 10,318, 950 10, 065, 219 
8, 036, 745 7,992, 496 8, 234, 081 8,413, 089 
71, 080, 194 76,150, 886 74, 237, 872 64, 850,327 
7, 649, 093 7,312, 879 7, 243, 164 8,314, 485 
3, 727,194 3, 917, 381 3,762, 495 4, 235, 353 
1, 051, 648 1, 085, 843 1,016, 198 1, 028, 771 
10,347, 913 8, 988, 002 9, 304, 818 9, 204, 495 
116, 767,035 | 119,699,295 | 117,397, 894 108, 864, 611 
143,426,770 | 149,643,893 | 147,871,055 140, 722, 757 
556,581,950 | 706,029,210 | 680,122,775 732,655, 519 
93,971,282 | 106, 856, 873 93, 819, 387 100, 838, 196 
132,410,447 | 182,916,449 | 185,024, 643 188, 795, 813 
76,013,494 92, 776, 482 95, 162, 207 101, 006, 438 
1, 002, 403, 943 |1, 238, 222,907 |1, 202, 000, 067 | 1,264,018, 723 


1 Compiled from reports of the Interstate Commerce Commission. Original shipments only, excluding 
freight received by each railway from connecting railways and other carriers, Figures exclude the 
relatively small tonnage originating on railroads of class III (roads having operating revenues of less than 
$1,000,000 a year), except that for the calendar years 1916 and 1917 only Class I roads are included (roads 
having annual operating revenues in excess of $1,000,000). 
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WAGON AND MOTOR TRUCK HAULS. 


TasiE 316.—Wagon and motor-truck hauls from farms to shipping points, 1906 and 1918. 


Cost of hauling per ton per 
Load. : 
Round mile. 
Item, Distance.} trips per 


ay. | 
7 Corn | Wheat. | Cotton. | Corn. Wheat. | Cotton. 


United States: Miles. | Number. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bales. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Motor trucks, 1918. - 11.3 3.4 58 84 6. 15 18 
Wagons, 1918....... 9.0 1.2 39 56 3. 30 48 
Wagons, 1906.....-- 9.7 1.2 39 55 3s 19 19 27 


He D> 
w 
w 


Geographic division.? 


New England: 
Motor trucks,1918.. 
Wagons, 1918. ..... 
Wagons, 1906....-- 

Middle Atlantic: 
Motor trucks,1918. . 
Wagons, 1918.-....- 
Wagons, 1906.....- 

South Atiantic: 
Motor trucks,1918. . 


i 
“100 Or 


ee 


i 
og 
lo} 
= 
a 
Rs 
ia 
We 
— 
OO. 
Fy 
‘ 
. 
. 
‘ 
EL Oe SNS OOS OO SS et Ae 


ONnwW WONG OOO BRO NOR CWW OFT} UARMN NNO 


— 


Motor trucks,1918. . 
Wagons, 1918....-- 
Wagons, 1906. 
South Centra!, east: 
Motortrucks, i918. . 
Wagons, 1918.....- 
Wagons, 1906. ...-- 
South Central, west: 
Motortrucks, 1918. . 
Wagons, 1918.....- 
Wagons, i906.....- 
Rocky Mountain: 
Motor trucks, 1918. . 
Wagons, 1918. ....- 
Wagons, 1906....-- 
Pacific: 
Motor trucks, 1918. . 
Wagons, 1918...... 
Wagons, 1906... ..-. 


PR SSePerre pee Bek pes Bee 
ooo CCH FOC OCT NKO NOH 


fot ad et bet et pt 
BOS ES 


(mall SoH Se) 
oe 
Ae ki 
BRO Pb 


aa 
rune 
hbo 


1 Not shelled. 

2 The geographic divisions are—New England: Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Isiand, Connecticut; Middle Atlantic: New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania; Soutno Atlantic: 
Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida; North 
Central east of tha Mississippi River: Ohio, Indiana, Illimsis, Michigan, Wisconsin; North Central west 
ot the Mississippi Kkiver: Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas; 
South Central east oi the Mississippi River: Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi; South Centrat 
west of the Mississipp1 River: Louisiana, Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas; Rocky Mountain: Montana, 
Se younng, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Nevada, Ideho; Pacific: Washington. Oregon, Cali- 
‘ornia. 
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RURAL AND AGRICULTURAL POPULATION. 


TaBLE 317.—Rural and agricultural population in various countries. 


5 Population dependent upon 
Rural population. agriculture, 
Country. ae iat Per cent 
of tota of total 
Year. | Number. popula- Year. | Number. popula- 
tion. tion. 
ipmbiedsis tates aaeweckee os ee 252k). She ao... 1910 | 49,348, 883 Bont, Wee cs see oie cieon secs eceaeee 
Austria-Hungary: 
Austria 1900 | 13, 447,362 51.4 
Hungary 1900 | 13,061, 118 67.8 
Total Austria-Hungary. . -- i Shei fon Land Raree Sc te ae ages 1900 | 26, 508, 480 58. 4 
Givin ee eo ls re a es 1910 | 1,654,277 eile ees FO OL 
Beetle S08 eC em ene os HO ea oe eae Sex |e Soil is en cie Seale omjare en 1801 191, 691, 731 65.1 
TE TUR See oe eae eee ae Me |e eae (eae eee 1905 5, 089, 301 76.6 
CD GREMAT ie 7 BOs Cie circ ae gies Sivas Boe Seton 1911 1, 047, 350 59.7 1911 1, 023, 962 37.1 
PP Gidtiks uni Cl wens Meee a VA Eke Ae op alin eee oooh PER ale Mtoe = Ski 1900 1, 555, 357 57.3 
MANGO = 2 NE Bow sete SES a Pha Soe 1906 | 22,715,011 57.9 1891 17, 435, 888 45.7 
anc Saicc ne =. “est SER ear: Ss OF el eee Ieee feces oe | ae ees an ii, ay a A i 
OR AY a 2 A Re eiieie th ae Sdn age sleccesaod|so~redces Ste Sate wl cleje 2 Se 10 54, 7. 3 
Inge s Gos aan ea. Seine ae ea ae 1890 | 3,458,996 68.5 | 1900 | 3, 367, 199 62.1 
TRG YT 1004S) 2 = re pm CE a ee ree 1900 | 4,836, 904 SI Daemon oe |. Sanne NA [beotcone 
Russia: 
CE RIEGHSUSe Memes eae = 2 5c aw See Seale ae Sn. oallnenein'e See Sallie fainiejors a1 | 1897 7, 266, 428 78. 2 
Central Msignee s...chdsk a222-e22Soee = Mees eee = aos. 2 ee] Nene Aa ae & a a : oe i 
CEN ee Sey CL SIP. 2 a Bn Sw 3 | ‘i , 302, : 
Russia proper 1897 | 69, 470, 3€0 74.3 
(Shout ee ie ae | 1897 4, 448, 456 77.2 
Mot abessia eee wea. peace: -|Ses 242 s2| sss esc Seeese ses Pree 1897 | 92,849, 560 73.9 
SUSE ee 2 Ge ce eee Oe er ee ereee ters eee eee 1300 2,097, 988 84.2 
DOOM ewe ema cease nstwwieasa secs = Se eee 8 eerie trie eer etary | 1900 2,544, 612 45.6 
Sg eget cee ae © See eee 1900 | 1,047,795 31.6 | 1900 | 1, 067, 965 | 32.2 
nited Kingdom: 1 
England and Wales...-.--.-.--------- 1911 7, 907, 556 D1 OReee: J An eseeeaaete occeseeees 
} ' ' 
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TaBLE 318.—Number of persons engaged in agriculture in various countries. 


en- 


Total 


persons 


Males. Females. gaged in agricul- 
ure. 
Country. Year. Pp er cent Per cent a cent 
of males offemales of persons 
Number. in all Number. in all Number. in all 
cee occupa- occupa- 
ons. tions. tions 
United States.......--.---- 1910 | 10,582,039 35.2 | 1,806,584 22.4 | 12,388, 623 32.5 
Algeria Saaracac cbse sarees 1881 636, 078 74.8 91, 602 53.7 727, 680 71.3 
Argentina =<. eccs2os>---2= 1895 318, 149 28.0 67,174 13. 4 385, 323 23.6 
Australia Bae is Senet 1901 377, 626 29.5 39, 029 zs Sa | 416, 655 25.6 
‘Austria-Hungary ...2..22..- 1900 | 8,185,250 58.5 | 5,935,805 70.3 | 14,121) 055 63.0 
Bae Re oe ak es, ess eee 533, 665 23.6 163, 707 17.6 697, 372 21.9 
ylawh acct ced cetae ht LOO mien cat mete ch. Pee yl cas et eas 564, 009 : 
British India..............- 1901 | 63,026,365 67.3 | 27,867, 210 66.5 | 90, 893, 575 67 : 
Driish Nori Borasore.-..| (Olle. <a eee at eerie ee ” 32; 892 64.2 
Bulgaria 1905 895, 206 13.3 837, 406 94.9 1 732, 612 82.4 
Cangds 2.ncuen coe aeeocte 707, 997 45. 4 8,940 3.7 716, 937 39.9 
Ceylon. - - 65.0 318, 551 65.4} 1,063, 625 65.1 
CHiIIG< sieiact 50.3 21,877 6.2 470, 423 37.7 
ee discez 52.2 3,110 4.2 367, 921 47.6 
Cyprus 22222 ee ees eccee 62. 8 2) 757 20. 8 36, 368 54.5 
ae wavdate Ofoa seteaeas 3 eo q og 169 28.5 496, 185 40.3 
Oh oe ae toe ws ne eee a 57,144 cay 2,315, 149 65. 6 
Federated Malay States... 28.2 52,324 82.7| 167,351 35.5 
ae an 51.4 102, 008 39. 6 423, 546 48. 0. 
eel 70.6 263, 664 82.4] 1,027,120 eps! 
cons Bayonet one Bere ce 41.9] 3, 324, 661 43.2 | 8,777,053 42.4 
Germany 27.7 | 4,585,749 48.3 | 9,732,472 34.6 
Gee . Sine hes esses eo geaeee 47.3 6, 972 12.2 328, 092 44.6 
eee a Rie 7, 722 49.7 16, 538 53.4 
ees x8 57.9 | 3,196, 063 60.5.| 9, yo 340 58.8 
eee. One ee aaa es 271, 493 66.1 
eet Gozo = 3 25 — 15.8 13, 848 13.9 
Netherlands. 30.9 79° 584 is 4 si O78 30.6 
le te 28.5 7,472 8.3 111,116 24.5 
Philippine Islands.......... 1903 1,163,777] 87.8|  90,.286| 8.8 belies ae 
Porto Rito. ereeesc 1309 | “isos | 733; 1ses| so] viesve| 628 
Ontienl tose ha oe ots. a! 1900 | 1,127,268 65.3} 380,293 52.0] 1,507)561 61.4 
Russia: ' 
im Hurope.....---- 1897 | 13,808, 505 59.6 | 1,974,164 
TOOT eer coer oooae 8° . ,50 5 38.0 | 15,782, 669 . 
TeAsinee oe seen aed 1897 | 2) 092) 965 69.2 | "105,137 30.5} 2,198) 102 es 
Totellzsececeaeas aaa s 1897 15, 901, 470 60. 7 2,079, 301 37.5 | 17,980,771 56.7. 
Steicia ees eee eee 1901 | | 5 
Salbiasapantm ioe wowed 1900 le) 43142700100 G55) \n 0 AQenDe Neen Raene es eo 
Sierra Leone..........-..... 1901 8) 705 287 rem m7|  *13°340 359 
Spain ak Seen hae ar 1900 | 3,741/730 58.1 775, 270 5108) 42517, ae 
ESwedent = esos n reg eee eon 1900 761,016 52.4 364 ; ree oem 
Switzetlands..1.i¢esee... 1900 392’ 971 37.1 80. 396 ory eo 52. 8 
Trinidad and Tobago....... 1901 51, 744 54,7 25) 765 be i op 30.4 
Union of South Africa... 1904 863, 223 56.3 | 847,057 71.3 | 1,710°380 tet 
nited Kingdom....... 7 50. : ; 
gdom :..-| 1901 | 2,109? 812 16.3 152, 642 2.9 | 2) 9697 454 12.4 
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TABLE 319.—Total area and agricultural land in various countries. 


[As classified and reported by the International Institute of Agriculture.} 


Country. Year. 
NORTH AMERICA. . 
Wmited Statestor.2 sc...) 28 1910 
Cann dar ae et a2 ohana. 1901 
Moss ihica. Jf. 28- ok 1909-10 
LiLo Ses See Ss ae 5 eR 1899 
SOUTH AMERICA 
J AVES 0 ee See eee ee 1909-10 
(CIMT R hates 8 24-8. Sea GS 1910-11 
GA RIT eg PN ae a eee 1908 
EUROPE. 
Austria-Hungary: 
PAQISULIN Nae eae. KL AES 1911 
impary ee een 6) ee 1910 
Total Austria-Hungary.|.........- 
(BX Face eee: Be eee ee 1895 
EmCarigne ss eee, 228 aed 1910 
DGnimatiow — Wise Soe 22k 1907 
Dire Grivg Le Le eee 1901 
LON RT 0 (61 nae a Eek cone 1910 
Gomitiauny = 9c mee tees cc. hl 1900 
Loe oe ele ee 1911 
dl Vietereal oy bit ae ay ao Se ee 1911 
mweiberlands: a 2-2... Sa, 1911 
MOMMA Vion tote tisc les= Se ces 1907 
ORB noe ee ce oo oe see 1912 
GumMlaninne. tee stanocsedee 1905 
Russia, European......-.--- 1911 
Berpides.c sceet see. wok ieee 1897 
Spain eee cso eseesck et ee 1908-1911 
Swedenvess ss 5 tA sc 1911 
pwitzerland 42205... .c22e5 1905 
United Kingdom: 
Great rite ......2.-- 1911 
Ereland! ves .2 22 ss2cecos 1911 
Total United Kingdom.,!........-.- 
ASIA. 
British India. ....-- 
MIQEMLOSH == cae. = a2 | 
ARCs = ota eee eee 
Russia, Asiatic 
AFRICA. 
pera Sedo gas ceeemeeas wees he 
ee ete ae soe vaca sca 
he ae ae ixcine namie’ 1912 
Union of South Africa.-....-.- 1909-10 
OCEANIA. 
PAUStraliaee- cress sacesce ares 1910-11 
INew Zealand ss. -.25--\-2..- 1910 


Total, 36 countries... .- 


Productive land.t 


Cultivated land.2 


“iN S 
pial aken Per cent Per cent 
Amount. of total Amount, of total 
area. area. 

Acres. Acres. Per cent. Acres. Per cent. 

1, 903, 269,000 | 878,789, 000 . 293, 794, 000 15.4 
2,397,082,000 | 63, 420, 000 2.6} 19,880, 000 ae 
13, 343, 000 , 090, 23.2 442° 000 3.3 
28, 299, 000 8,717, 000 30.8 778, 000 2.7 
729,575,000 | 537,805,000 73.7 44, 446, 000 6.1 
187,145,000 | 15,144, 000 ml 2, 557, 000 1.4 
46,189,000 | 40, 875, 000 88.5 1, 962, 000 4.2 
74, 132, 000 69, 939, 000 94.3 26, 272, 000 35.4 
80, 272, 000 77, 225, 000 96. 2 35, 178, 000 43.8 
154,404,000 | 147, 164, 000 95.3 | 61, 450, 000 39. 8 
7, 278, 000 6, 443, 000 88.5 3, 582, 000 49.2 
23,807,000 | 18,959, 000 79. 6 8,574, 000 36.0 
9, 629, 000 9, 078, 000 94.3 6, 376, 000 66.2 
Pa EU UM | Seepage area, (eg. 8 Se aa 3, 875, 000 4.7 
130, 854,000 | 123, 642, 000 94.5 | 59,124, 000 45.2 
133, 594,000 | 126, 401, 000 94.6 | 63,689, 000 47.7 
70, 839, 000 65, 164, 000 92.0 33, 815, 000 47.7 
9, 616, 000 96. 4 300, 000 46.9 
8, 057, 000 7, 258, 000 90. 1 2, 210, 000 27.4 
79,810,000 | 22,942,000 28.7 1, 830, 000 oe 
22,018,000 | 17, 281,000 78.5 5, 777, 000 26.2 
32,167,000 | 24, 645, 000 76.6 | 14,829, 000 46,1 
1, 278, 203,000 | 698, 902, 000 54.7 | 245,755, 000 19.2 
11, 936, 000 6, 246, 000 52.3 2, 534, 000 21.2 
124, 666,000 | 112, 665, 000 90.4 | 41,264,000 33.1 
110,667,000 | 65,196, 000 58.9 9, 144, 000 8.3 
10, 211, 000 7, 635, 000 74. 8 605, 000 5.9 

56, 802, 000 47, 737, 000 84.0 14, 587, 000 25,7 
20,350,000 | 18,789, 000 92.3 3, 275, 000 16.1 
77, 152, 000 66, 526, 000 86.2 17, 862, 000 23.2 
615,695,000 | 465,706, 000 75.6 | 264, 858, 000 43.0 
8, 858, 000 1, 972, 000 29.3 1, 884, 000 Paley 
94, 495,000 | 74, 180, 000 78.5 | 17,639,000 18.7 
4, 028,001,000 | 715, 838, 000 17.8} 33,860,000 “3 
124, 976, 000 50, 846, 000 40.7 11, 434, 000 9.1 
222, 390, 000 5, 486, 000 2.5 5, 457, 000 2.5 
~ 30,888,000 | 22, 239, 000 72.0 6, 919, 000 22. 4 
302, 827, 000 3, 569, 000 Ke) 3,385, 000 AT 
1, 903, 664, 000 119, 942, 000 6.3 14, 987, 000 8 
66, 469,000 | 57,310, 000 86.2 6, 955, 000 10.5 
15, 071, 209, 000 la, 591, 691, 000 30. 5 |1, 313, 832, 000 8.7 


1 Includes, besides cultivated land, also natural meadows and pastures, forests, wood lots, and lands 


devoted to cultivated trees and shrubs. 
2 Includes fallow lands; also artificial grasslands. 


3 The figure for “productive land” in Chile excludes marshes, 


lands. 
4 The figure for 


“cultivated land” in Switzerland excludes artificial meadows and pastures. 


heaths, and productive but uncared-for 
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NATIONAL FORESTS. 
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TasiE 320.—National forests: Timber disposed of, quantity, price, and number of users, 
revenue under specified heads, and details of grazing privileges, years ended June 30, 


1913 to 1918. 


[Reported by the Forest Service.] 


Item. 


Year ended June 30— 


1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 
Pree timber given: 
Number of users......---- 38, 264 39, 466 40, 040 42,055 41,427 38, 073 
Mim ber etit.22-ses<- Mit.. 121,750 120,575 123, 259 119, 483 113,073 98, 376 
Walle 22sec asc sie~'e dolls. . 191, 825 183, 223 206, 597 184, 715 149, 802 128, 866 
Timber sales: 
IN(PheM ei ca aaebecodeca 6,182 8, 303 10,905 10, 840 11, 608 13, 037 
@uantityees ees. M ft..| 2,137,311 | 1,540,084 | 1,093,589 906,906 | 2,008,087] 1,453,299 
Price per thousand board 
feet (average)..--- dolls. - 2.01 2.30 2.44 1.98 1.85 2.28 
Grazing: 
Number of permits......-- 27, 466 28,945 30, 610 33, 328 36, 638 39,113 
1,455,922 | 1,508,639 | 1,627,321] 1,758,764] 1,953,198} 2,137,854 
76, 898 58, 616 51, 409 43, 268 49,939 57, 968 
3,277 3, 381 2,792 2.968 2,306 3,371 
97,919 108, 241 96, 933 98, 903 98, 880 102, 156 
7,790,953 | 7,560,186 | 7,232,276 | 7,843,205 | 7,586,034] 8,454,240 
9,424,969 | 9,239,063 | 9,010,731 | 9,747,108 | 9,690,357 | 10,755,589 
Special use and water-power | | | 
OCICS ya mee ae ctioelel= =e No.. 5, 245 5, 089 5, 657 5, 251 6, 087 5, 819 
Revenue: { 
From— | 
Timber sales... .dolls- | 1,282,647 | 1,243,195) 1,211,985] 1,367,111 | 1,595,873 | 1,519, 867 
Timber settiements,! 4 
dollars. ....--------- 36, 105 39, 927 3,181 2, 299 17,102 99, 502 
Timber trespass, dolls. 17, 558 12, 981 7, 284 37, 712 | 18, 870 2,330 
Turpentine sales, | 
dollars. -..~---------|-<--...-...- 15, 372 } 8,915 14, 402 8,156 8, 334 
Fire trespass - . .dolls-. 5, 028 7, 950 | 661 5,471 52,514 3,618 
Occupancy .trespass22-|2=. 2. 2: -ses|oeec- seen cecteccees aeaeee A ee Ree ee 207 1, 207 
Special uses... .dolls.- 67, 278 68, 773 78, 691 | 85, 235 108, 329 119, 979 
Grazing fees...-dolls..] 1,001,156 997,583 | 1,130,175 | 1,202,405} 1,544,714 | %1, 702,585 
Grazing trespass, ; ; : 
OMaESS Eas aece eee 6, 583 4,765 5,818 7,810 5, O81 23, 532 
Water power. ..dolls- - 51, 235 47,164 e104 101, 096 106.389 93, 978 
Total revenue : 
Collars sesso 2,467,590 | 2,437,710 | 4 2,535,814 | 2,823,541 | 3,457,028 3, 574, 930 


i Includes timber taken in the exercise of permits for rights ot way, development of power, ete. 
2 Prior to 1914 receipts from sale of turpentine were included with timber sales. 
3 Includes $296 trom sale ot live stock. 


4 Refunds during year, $54,575. 
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TaBLE 321.—Area of National forest lands, June 30, 1918. 


[Reported by the Forest Service.] 


LET 


State and forest. Net area. State and forest. Net area. 
Alabama: Acres. Werte 
Eas ee ORIED Se eeeeteer eee seen ana 27,745 1, 058, 941 
Saat 493, 430 
Alaska: 681, 475 
Whitty aches eens serene ne seen SS 5, 417, 602 1, 258; 912 
ANCHTSD RS SRS aa cose ean eam 15, 450, 657 785) 103 
Pays Sees, 662) 592 
JE ec Seciscle aerate eee 20, 868, 259 1, 170, 801 
— 197, 476 
1, 095, 924 
3 ” 509; 226 
Nez Perce. . abe 624; 562 
RSV CuOmareacte aceacse ssnicce seek 831, 926 
ee OTe seats anh cea here 615, pe 
Man OC eee nent emnc: 2222. 8ceee ee 
“SUNT trish eteeaaes oe Meera 1, 621} 250 
DAWUOOLM Saas caee en dasekss Dae cee 1,160, 101 
GLA Vane ere ete d 1, 693, 711 
Targhee ! 977, 181 
JEST RUT ete Ot ae eee ers a eee L 611, 7 735 VAISS De a eas ee eet eee 562, 362 
otaleanoSoss coreeece asi acl eee 11, 795, 541 Rotalowsoed ea salsa ts sake 17, 686, 930 
Arkansas: Maine: 
PEK HEESAS see otc le tae ee cn ea nas a 626, 746 Wihite-Mountain #222. -2-2-22:-.- 24,994 
(OUAN A ss SSG <2 2a cece eee oe 291,840 
——————— _ j}), Miehigan: 
ROtAISenectten a amzas seae = cee oe 918, 586 Michi san mean eeeee acess scicren ee 89, 466 
California: Minnesota: 
INTE GS Ea. ea See See eee 820, 199 Mintiesota:s- Fees stow t-Coe acess 190, 602 
OaIOPMI Ran nets coca temas sae eee ata 444 DUpPOCLLor Soe we ce beeen coerce 853, 477 
Cleveland rts cress sdecen st 2 ossccae 951 —_—_ 
Greate anaes eee een aon Nan Seas 47, 097 ota lees eee rae Se me 1, 044, 079 
550, 35: _——$——_—— 
1, 272, 260 || Montana: 
1, 489, 745 ONINS ASG) EC ee Sa Sens aia eal £40, 820 
937, 037 PCATUOOU US ie Cone eae ace neaoean 662, 534 
1, 186, 068 Beaverhead 1, 335, 483 
785, 544 Bitterroot. -... 1, 047, 012 
319, 543 Blackfcet - 904, 587 
1,144, 835 Cabinet... 837, 250 
1, 688, 609 Custertene eran aoe pe 428, 601 
1, 879, 815 DET OGRE=ce cee cee ce eee eee cnoses 831, 919 
803, 448 Dat ROAG ene aon eacce namner coe 1, 756, 255 
1, 488, 655 Gan lapulesemecasccse foes ceeet es 564, 695 
Pus Roly OW ee site e aaa anne om aes ote 348, 927 Elpltesia asc seer as spas ee epee ease a Ee 
SURO Ge Sees hee St Ae ee 810, 559 Jefferson. 1, 038, 
PH CG me emer seers nae se ae 540, 845 Kootenai : 1, 334, 836 
AMEE po Ae ee Se eee een 1, 426,112 Lewis and Clark S811, 150 
Searon| Wier | seer 
UNG TRE 2 6 pap net en ea oA a a es A 18, 895, 042 SUIS OMA et trea cie Stents anton rata ceterane 956, 
ve ————————— Missoula ys i aanaoete eo einandis aire 1, OBL, 449 
Colorado: LOU erat oe ia cine aie ne acorns --| 96, 199 
LAVREV ORNS, 2 ae SSP EIA Sai eee | 834,775 96 dis. ia 
Battlement 650, 596 TOU alate Sa cacti oe 6 instore wee eee §, 016, 
Cochetopa....---------------- -- a ceaneae ae 
BO gee le Baisls sta 2S asia ae a a2 5 raska; 
Durango: ea eee one 618, 830 Ne brask wee si aa. ee ee tena 205,944 
Rina SOM a rete semi seer as on seit 906, 491 ‘ ere 
Ely etal tec eeaa sce auc ate creas 65, 598 || Nevada: ars 
iolye GrOss Ghat cn cee Reet tela ce 576, 113 (DIRIGS aaaptee wan ciacae canteens 282, a 
TOT VISEN RC ee Reta ee oie 27,444 Eldorado ™. .--235--<2-5-0css525--- aur 
Meadivillasee ne nae aoe ame mee 930, 585 Humboldt Bene raeeeae ces Renin aes i a a 
MOH OMUTNS caaee ease a. a2 eases 696, 044 Inyo Boog eas tesa ne seme nnne ach Forget 
Pike 1, G79, 150 Mono wee e ence cence eee teceeen eee 4 20 781 
Rio Grande 1,136, 539 Nevada Raisiee seat cenienesseicenene'e =e at aes 
Routt 832, 152 Tahoe! .....-2------.-00---00---- oss 
San Isabel be ED OUG HI) Goncmiaenr ee ae a eae afnielapea)e,o5<j0 906, & 
617, 4 a 
sop ao 596, 508 AUN, °, munca te ae Ae 5, 260, 681 
Wie ee 309 New Hampshire: 
ate ee, Wihite Mountain *.o.-..-.c240s--2- 275, 969 
13, 354, 944 ——= 
Hoge _——$———— |} New Mexico: 
Florida: Carsolime seer oreastete saetien=s > = 1, oe bad 
3 Sl <i a Aa Le 
Bike ia Specs ace took scene 308, 268 eer er see ” 196, 318 


1 For total area, see Table 3214, “National Forests extending into two States.” 
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Tasie 321.—Area of National forest lands, June 30, 1918—Continued. 


State and forest. 


Net area. 


N al Acie ara raat ; 


Manzano 
Santa Fe 


North Carolina: 
Pisgah. as case cscess choca weaeecioae 


Oklahoma: 
SVWiGhita. totes .ccc5-eeeeeeeeeeeeaee 


Porto Rico: 
WG uilOmsocece socc==aseee= eee eae 


South Dakota: 
Binck Hilistiee oo sceeseeeore eee 


Acres. 

2, 668, 675 

1, 466, 411 

1, 140, 762 
701, 078 


8, 333, 937 


77, 045 


| 


61, 480 


1, 021, 633 
798, 588 


13, 117, 130 


12, 443 


480, 096 
546, 181 
75, 209 

1, 101, 486 


975, 058 
268, 501 
427; 029 
699, 579 
651, 377 
519, 384 
784, 932 
72, 123 


State and forest. Net area. 
Utah—Continued. Acres 
Powell 
Sevier..-. 
Uinta 


Wasatch 
Motel. eds coe see noe eases 7, 403, 515 
Virginia: 
NaturalBrid&’6.2--.2>-sssos-s--s- 73,597 
Shenandoah on aoase eases ea esee ene 87,159 
Potealov sls. asses se-eacacceeeee 160, 756 
Washington: 
Chélan.22) 252 2. Se ee oc 677, 424 
Columbia 785, 535 
Colville. .-... 754,739 
Kaniksu! 257, 763 
Okanogan 1, 487, 089 
CRYING 5.4 c ono dastee seer 1, 534, 583 
Ranier. 252252 o2 252 se aes ec ence 1, 315, 898 
Snoqualmie 697, 855 
Vashington 1, 453, 365 
Wenaha ! 313, 434 
Wenatchee. -. 665, 276 
otal se. 2. once ee 9, 942, 961 
West Virginia: 
Shenandoah te 227.2 ss eee eee 13, 318 
Wyoming 
SRL OY een ae on ane Soe ee ee eee 
Bichon See eee eee 
Black Hills} 
Bridger s ea secu ee 
Caribou? 345-2. ee 
Eig yder E5072. oooh cen ce eee 
Medicine Bow 
Shoshones.. asa eee eee 
Warrhea tye. se eee ee 
Petons ee san ca see eee 
Washakie-... 
WV ORI S as 2 ee ee eel 
DOUAY San os oe ee nee Soe 
Total, National Forests. -....... 155, 374, 602 
White Mountain and Appalachian any) 
QECH crac sae ee re ne ee 552, 966 
Grand total- 22 eee 155; 927, 568 


1 For total area, see ‘National Forests extending into two or more States. 
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TABLE 3214.—National forests extending into two or more States. 

{ 

Forest. States. Net area. 
Acres, 

Gorgnado: = a2 8.2 oes tees oe Arizona-New Mexico 1, 432, 482 
DIESE. Feige! Sek sod ee ain iy SIMS rate, ee & Arizona—Nevada-Utah 727, 252 
CALC Tenet eee eee meee ATS SY set Califormin-OnresOnsen. ce fale ncccc sees secede ce 845, 685 
Eldorado. California-Nevada............-.... 550, 752 
SE eet dO eS eek .| 1,345, 077 
-| California—Oregon - . 1, 494, 146 
Al Calitormia=Nevada.cesepee.2 sco ete ceccao-cse 1, 249, 857 
California-Oregon......-......-..- Pees eae siete 1, 347, 017 
GaliforniasNevadacccateeer hhh. botset cohoseae 555, 698 
@olorado=WiyOminies sek snenSeteee sc Sise oles 390, 294 
ColoradosUtabht ee aee aes ie, Noa tee Fe 546, 828 
dnHo=Uitnn Me tesa ween Sirhan Tb eek 5 VE 761, 931 
b IidahooWw Fonte. 5.c essen: sesh aos. Soe sere 687, 805 
WAALS fig ade st ace eae sos Ss cee 2 Noses idaho Washington msstess se) 2952 of ost oo ne 455, 239 
A CTSY CG Valle ae 6 Ree oe ee ee ee Oe Rcinho—Uiinlemeen ceteaees wens Abas e to ee eS 581, 349 
LUG Ia Cae eee eee ee eee ee ae | Gdlaho= Way Onmisin a seme seeee Bis) Lee OEE 1,312, 662 
SGUSs «ae as ae ae ae, ee eee F Montana-South Dakota 171, 408 
WGTIAIN SY ee See ee oe ee cs aoe ee oe Seen San i 738, 938 
PA CRU PENIS: aoa Pa osseous cee je oe Sete eS 624, 855 
ACC ee ee ne ee ee 981, 045 
White Mountain 300, 963 
SH OMAIG ORNS 5 e are Saco t ee Ue eee Sk Se 100, 477 


TABLE 322.—Grazing allowances for National forests, 1918. 


{Reported by the Forest Service. The symbols (+) or (—) indicate, respectively, that there was an 
increase or decrease in 1918 compared with 1917. The figures themselves refer to actual numbers of 


stock authorized in 1918.] 


Number of stock authorized. Yearlong rates (cents). 
Forest. | Sheep 
Cattle and A Sheep and | ,, ‘ 
Ae Swine. | goats. Cattle. | Horses.) Swine. ae 
District 1: 

PRO We ote o oe oS eae ce coat Pe — 92,100 68 85 | 61 17 
SOR OCU Sena s Ser 2st ere ee + 5,200 300 me AT OO Ne tet acoaalis owes o4'alidiem aang weeitiwics 
Beaverhead ET ay cess oe a S16 000U cee = sialon ete teense 4 |(Ceies eee 
IS ti (ticilos |! eee Seo a ee + 4,500 See AMM Ml etnias ah dam cise ls oy cere oleaem ae 

Blackfeet - - — 1,500 + 25,000 60 75 | 45 15 

Cabinet... - | 2,400 |. 25, 000 68 85 | 51 We 

IORI WNET 7 one nee Se ceee ino 2,400 25, 000 60 75 | 45 15 

ORM MIGNO <p oe seo e nes een + 1,000 — 20,000 68 85 | 51 17 
oki ape et es mes eee  rsegerer eA i a ids = % a ee eed ed Cd Ce 
GL SO ern Se ec a araeay ao FOO omer aoe pete OL, OO0N lace cicme alle cies oomie |e slarersecmlacietre ees 

Flathead Seen aan eo eet ee Ads eeeeneee ee 5, 000 60 75 | 45 15 

Cnlatiioes syeets aot ss. n ee a= 2 Boy 0, UO0N ee one og — 59,000 68 85 | 51 17 
Isic Gi a ae ean ae es + 20,400 NES awe ae ae oe Reco alesga ae aelne on stone ame aE 
Le ee: Ses Penn pars 24, 260 Wen bo.-0 ro 35 Sh SrA A TOMN Marc narnia seit wc: scote'do oie ab eieinie| ieee ais a 

ae aes Hei oe Ree O 1, ,000Ne.<2..-25-4 + 12,000 60 75 | 45 15 
| a a aS oe A) Me OD, OOO Nos. onu>l'ennwens slenvesepel ene tie om 

ewis @ Clark: ..-22 2. secs—s F-10, 400WIO a: 22s 2 252 + 43, 500 68 85 | 51 17 
EO eet eae oe dees ere SOOM. =< ae Binks, OC rarest allen bio wisn m appar Wists teats S Sais : 
Madison 1... jan 31 OU0M ses +141, 800 75 94 | 66.25 18. 75 

Missoula... - - 2 = Ee B38 | eee — 10,500 68 85 1 17 
INezperce 2... = --=----=- Sle ety LOOM isco. 0 = a= =r +100, 000 |..-.-. Pee Seiec ace) orsr cs Sr cece 

Pend Oreille 2 ae AOOMNe se os oss — 31,000 60 75 | 45 15 
SelWay =< 22 s--0-= ace -- sas eee VAT Vis | Sele eee ate LO AWD ice oe = Ulete'= mo «stall eios a aaa Bieler a sie 

IOUS em re eee Cnet anne ee Eres Oy AON een ce tn 2, 800 68 85 | 51 17 

OVS dO SARE eRe be es Se nee Oe BOO Dee deren os, — 32,000 60 75) 45 15 
+233, 185 SiMe 207) DOOM eee meee cerns te eer eemore 

“bein ea ae Ora + 18,650 |... £27500 | 68] 85] 17 
Apenael ee SOA ARB eee nec ona +120) 450 75 94 | 56.25 | 18.75 

Black Hills.... Bae Flea 7, 400 aE) BOO. mens ee 3 68 85 | 51 

Wochetopa-ws2sa2s22-<-ee~ +--|. + 19).050 EH Dy hOOMl\ rs csi a||aps.< acieis|'=\e1n = ==)505]|15 ales wie 
Colored 0: m ase eee seen as ofela + 28,750 =F) 12,600 ov... -2 [lo -2 eae} s cm seicenloncerens 


1 Term applications previously approved effective until expiration of period, 
2 Term applications authorized. 
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TABLE 322.—Grazing allowances for National forests, 1918—Continued. 


Number of stock authorized. | Yearlong rates (cents). 
Forest. Shee 
Cattle and : Sheep and . 19 
Haraesl Swine. goats, Cattle. | Horses. Swine.| and 
goats. 
District 2—Continued. 


EEOLY, CLOSS. 7s ech cee aeeer oe 
ead Ville eso 5: 2 wgeces eee e 
Medicine Bow 
Mrchigaits 20s Jssesseeee # 
Minnesota Sn2o2,2 sere ee anise ae 
MOnbeTRIMAT. \os222-. pose eer cher 


i180) Di a pe a ee 2 Sens aR ae ae 


San Juan 


SODPISi:< Sas. <vae Sp asenee soe seee 
Uncompahgre 
NWrashakiel a. sccteseeeewesen ee 
White River 


District 3: 


[+e++++ +771 


+ 


+. 


Wishlakioss.<3 sn J2.ss ot eeees 
Humboldt... 


+536, 287 


1 Term applications previously approved effecti i irati peri 
2 Term applications otecaer. a emis vs 


Mesenittese 5 eat ea eee 
Fremont..-..... 

Malheur. . 
Minam. . 


Umatilla 


Wenaha 


LG, SoU) [eo ae oe 3-20 


105,700 
—1,000 |+1, 206, 800 
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TABLE 322.—Grazing allowances for National forests, 1918—Continued. 
Number of stock authorized. Yearlong rates (cents). 
Forest. Sheep 
oe Swine, Fg en Cattle. | Horses.| Swine.| and 
: $ goats. 
District 5: 
PROLOG ei aes ae oe aa Se A LOO ae ae endl ah ne on oe 75 94 | 56. 25 18.75 
Pabioriigncs 9.62 sea cese re. GE OOO racic dosel on tees sel ee eee lhc menee 
Plovelande nkosi. 4.cecs ic. 28: BOUO US pecis culls ck los Sa. ee leae eee 
i Te Fates ts Rohe ee aN a Co 21, 200 90) 113] 67.5 22.5 
RO oe ay ees te eo DOO es. 2a ola aeck el tases. (tose 
LUTTE Tee are pep oe ee ae eee REE 32, 000 75 94 | 56.25 18. 75 
ULERS Crees Se Ai (eee eae 42, 000 80 100 | 60 20 
MOC ie ree eens sen ey ee oe — =~ ‘62,600 75 94 | 56.25 18. 75 
REOHOPe eee ee oa, ee ee ad + 79,200 90 113 | 67.5 22.5 
Mogiverays. 5 tee eee oi 2,000 80 100 | 60 20 
iii Cee ee ee tae Be ee + 87,775 85 106 | 63.75 21. 25 
Santa Barbara + 5, 000 80 100 | 60 20 
Reqtioiatee= eee eee So + 19,800 90 134) S67a5 22.5 
Shasta... a8 : 18. 75 
Sierra... a5 : 
Stanislau ie pee WO YOON ate <2 eee ce aia wibrs a seat eral Cees 
Tahoe... ae 
TMEV EE okies Svc cis ae spe as 
District 6: 
CASCADG set. Seve cee coum eoaes=ee 
(Cie i 2S eee Be Se ae eee ee 
Columbian 4 28-..6 2628 ee 


902,050 ||e— 11, GOON 111 206,'800"| 2 A aes es Nhe Le ee 
District 7: 
ee angan eRE San ek ter ae se toc aed + 30,000 22, 000 2,000 60 75) 45 15 
hCG Fee ae ee Nee a ae a 6, 000 3,000 OOO depen ete stcture aleteeontorascllciete seta 
Gyr care tee Sey eee ee See — 7,890 9,865 |+ DL ADT NM epegepe rs sale lle aie {gal ean aane boaeeaee, 
IVD ROHR 58 ite as ais aire dalatm a’ pa ee hl Pe a ee See 125 156 | 93.75 31. 25 
<i AOD Wie OA, SOD tone LO OTD) Il pe as atallis mp ote wie ata eine) =e vein ele 
emre areas: 159 | 
DATA eee ete ee cots PMP AON stk cad evens waae od 
Cherokee + 2,300) + 700 500 
Georgia... + 1,500} + 4500 500 
preooneahele a 40 100 
INSpuTAlID Tides ose mee ceeoet © MN 200 ioe. eaten os = 2 
Pispahyacks. cena + 1,000 100 550 
Savannah 710 560 430 
Shenandoah — 2,580 100 750 
Winakac psi asec ne ote aes a 400 200 
Waite MOUNCHINe. se See oe aaess|| | 6 pe ARON es. Poeiev awa aces 
Wii Den Opiaaees terete mesic 2 500 50 150 
ren (CRIN Se GUE: SACRE E-/)i  eee| me a  emp gr Pe a 
: ea) 
PP OURIS Ola esate cools sat upene mee see 1, 852, 999 BO aor he DERMOID he soc a ees oe lenp ew ecelee cbwene 
aoea? suse ee 1891119 | 65,645 | 8,867,906 |........|.......-[... aa te aes: 
‘Totals, 1915 HORS ita MMOS OLN RES: 747, O20 |e ahs. c|snceee aries seee oe loneeees 
Totals, 1916 2,008, 675 586900) I a8 DOL 089. [ius ara a eiacnlhe na scac alia meialsia|aonan sas 
Totals, 1917 2,120, 145 ROSE 8400 AOD Wee ie aloeee nd ol seca seal ore eee 
Totals, 1918 eee Mifare BT, O85"| | 8,987,837 [oo 2 2a | 2a en|ennoennclemennnne 
Increase or decrease in 1918 over 1917.) +239, 257 | — 2,995 |+ 587,682 |....-...|---:----|--------|ee eee ee : 


98911°—yBx 1918——50 


1 Term applications previously approved effective until expiration of period. 
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PASTURE LAND. 


TasLe 323.—Pasture land and its carrying capacity. 


The figures on acreage of past 
schedules collected by the Burea 1 
Management of the Department of Agricultur: 
relating to number of months in year the lan 
in terms of head of cattle, are estimates 
The value of feed obtained 


Estimates. 


of crop values, although it aggregates over $1,000,000,000. 


Pasture land acreage, 1910. 


Months in 
pasture 


Yearbook of the Department of Agriculture. 


ure land on farms presented below were obtained from the agricultural 
u of the Census in 1910. The tabulation was made by the Office of Farm 
e, in Bulletin 626 of the Department of Agriculture. 
dis pastured and the potential carrying capacity, expressed. 
based upon estimates of county reporters of the Bureau of Crop 
rom pasture has not in the past been included in yearly statistics 


Figures 


ee 


Improved. 


LOAN ADPPAN APPAR AAINA NAAADH PABHH Gaon 


State. g 3 
f 5 | a : 
setae cam dare 
a A =z fe) a 
1,935, 123 323,965 | 1,007,776 603,382 | 5.5 
1,211,772 79,949 782, 227 349,596 | 5.7 
2,274,161 376, 328 951,391 946,442 | 6.3 
926,758 150, 392 475,970 300,396 | 6.0 
128,704 39,734 59, 876 29,094 | 9.0 
816, 153 173,030 377, 051 266,072 | 6.1 
7,501, 640 | 3,098,982 | 2,417,633 | 1,985,025 | 5.9 
433,188 225, 770 101, 705 105,713 | 6.5 
4,350,126 | 1,798,923 | 1,612,309 938,894 | 5.7 
103, 679 67, 463 15,475 20,741 | 6.0 
860, 450 497,133 234,054 129, 263 | 6.7 
4,428) 410 | 2,385,360 | 1,544,914 498,136 | 6.2 
3,484,060 | 2, 252,876 714, 584 516, 600 | 6.5 
2,056, 413 567,532 | 1,194,679 294, 202 | 6.6 
1,286,912 | 154,452 | "953,086 179,374 | 7.2 
2,537, 399 313,305 | 1,956, 233 267 861 | 7.1 
578, 742 51, 034 410,765 116,943 | 8.7 
7,973,822 | 4,536,624 | 2,284,829 | 1,152,369 | 6.7 
5,686,469 | 2,551,771 | 2,418, 642 716,056 | 6.5 
7,636,546 | 4,081,506 | 2,550,782 | 1,004,258 | 6.6 
5, 333,751 | 1,362,743 | 2,424,930 | 1,546,078 | 6.2 
7,775,602 | 1,699,127 | 4,171,617 | 1,904,858 | 6.0 
6,591,439 | 2,006,150 | 2,905,559 | 1,679,730 | 5.7 
10,655,616 | 6,271,197 | 2,630,007 | 1,754,412 | 5.9 
10,781,515 | 5,534,034 | 4,384,280 863,201 | 6.7 
4,386, 286 | 1,635,384 350,998 | 2,399,904 | 5.5 
8,148,371 | 3,066, 616 442,874 | 4,638,881 | 6.2 
16,398,680 | 4,552,087 | 1,282,722 | 10,563,871 | 6.4 
17,115,638 | 5,925,590 | 1,647,363 | 9,542,685 | 6.9 
5,810,535 | 3,828,564 | 1/388, 619 593,352 | 6.5 
3, 664,451 | 1,632,552 | 1,624,215 407, 684 | 6.8 
2,550, 100° 554,996 | 1,716,732 278,372 | 7.3 
3,392, 156 882,199 | 2,026,533 483,424 | 7.6 
1,348, 664 479,152 677, 964 191,548 | 9.1 
63,523,701 | 7,427,840 |30,698, 745 | 25,397,116 | 9.4 
10,013,450 | 2,581,390 ; 3,008,187 | 4,423,873 | 7.2 
1,716, 950 498,368 | 1,087,025 181,557 | 7.4 
7,251, 087 | 1,900,159 899,014 } 4,451,914 | 9.0 
5, 337, 249 653, 167 583,977 | 4,100,105 | 6.2 
7,366,653 | 1,337,794 | 1,088,356 | 4,940,503 | 9.1 
6,940,017 | 1,090,127 | 1,323,464 |] 4,526,426 |10.0 |1 
467, 677 77,353 102, 738 287,586 | 9.4 
1,365, 376 271,945. 255, 241 838,190 | 6.3 
2,264,671 | 939,973 | 255,555 | 1,069,143 | 6.9 
1, 272, 604 271,348 375,418 625, 888 | 6.9 
3,373, 864 390, 098 965,331 | 2,018,435 | 7.8 
5,347, 452 716,273 | 1,668,467 | 2,962,712 | 7.0 
15, 035, 433 | 2,913,949 | 6,445,256 | 5,676,228 | 7.9 
U.S... ./291, 439,515 |84, 226,304 |98, 445,168 |108, 768,043 | 7.4 
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cattle per 100 acres. 
3|% 

aye : 

= Lio) bk 

Z/e\E|2 

Hid = ° 
20} 31] 16 16 
12} 18 8 11 
20} 30) 19 15 
20°} 25 | “20°... 22 
20. | 25:1)" SORE sos: 
26 | 33) 25 23 
32] 40} 35 36 
35 | 37] 25 35 
30] 42] 28 35 
35 | 50] 25 32 
35 | -50 |] 35 28 
28} 38] 30 25 
28 | 35) 25 22 
27 | 43) 25 25 
30} 45 | 25 20 
33 | 52 7 30 
35} 45 | 21 35 
39 ~ 50 | 33 38 
52] 65] 45 42 
48 | 60] 43 40 
38 | 40 7 38 
47} 60] 30 33 
40] 52] 32 35 
51} 60] 49 48 
40 | 50] 38 32 
29 | 37] 20 18 
30 | 41 | 27 30 
40} 51] 41 35 
31 | 41] 30 30 
39 | 52] 40 38 
50 | 62] 40 40 
35 | 50] 30 31 
35 | 50] 30 30 
45} 60] 45 32 
20 | 33] 18 19 
30 | 36] 25 25 
33 | 40] 29 30 
12 | 25) 14 8 
11} 30 8 7 
13 | 30] 14 10 
10)) {Op gad 9 
84 \5Ssse 10 6 
22 | 40| 30 22 
9| 20] 30 7 
40 | 60] 20 25 
20} 48] 15 14 
14} 25} Al 10 
20 | 30) 15 20 


29.4 /45.6 |25.4 | 23.1 
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BUSHEL WEIGHTS. 
TABLE 324.—Commodities for which bushel weights have been established. 
Beans. 5 3 
ro o 
F 3 “ae F 
uo} 1 ' a P| =) 
d q- an Stes Ves if) 2p les 
ee a) | . baglse | elaleglel/s|3 
Boo es Poi eee oe | - 1a) Eh e@ |e | @ is 
at 1 2 |r =| a 2 d ad Q a a=) a 
a) e\e lodisze epee eke ea |e Bel Bol oe 
silat & na g Se acceler lite tes Nec. [s 
4/dja 4 So4iFl/alElaljalalal/dsis isis 
Hederal'stalwtes -- -.22-2--m-=—ca- 180! 143: (GONE saeile 2. -| 48 50 |-- BS 
AIR ATA is oe eek cn oe 3) SRE A GTO (Re Late eae eee es crlliese re 
Arkansas 4) Wl eae | gia a : 52 pee lhes 60 
California. . ofa sD Stoke 'e alc 3 ~ - Bae alitalen sale sos 20 a's {lease aoe 
Colorado pa ABaIy GON | eto peep arele UE Were (ete | OS ln sete 2 ol oem (OO 
Connecticut.......-...-.-... 3: 3|) 489148) 1560 ez. <|- o- Pele ee|| 20 eae 48 cere ney GO 
MOTI Pemne Lace po onan 5 5-2) 48 4S eh COU Scale ane b henshts AO, fix toc| eee tcioccte ie ote t= ars | ere 
GB Or site eee cme contenant acne ape ce a] aan 7: al |e (Se (Ae C0) | a) ee i 2 ee Mee 60 
UG EA ees eer eee eee S60) 28s GON cec| nel oai-| e- 420) |= = =| 50) |---|. 60 
RUN) Ae e Seen er aes 160,150) 43) fe Soo) aol ale oe 60 | 14 | 20 | 48 | 52 ]....|....|-.--] 60 
IAHR eatin Sdan oh can onecci eee 60.) 48°) 4851 60 1 52 -(t 4 GON sel) M4 20 |) 50. i= pa ae 60 
DOW See eetiecs a> sep anisisten =e ceen ie 48 | 48 | 60 | 56 | 56 ..--| 14 | 20 | 50 | 48 40 60 
IKANSaS eee sane n cea ce cance BO ft 4871) GO 3S Jeeeele =o eh acto F048 * 60 
ernie cys at teen aa aoc e ok Be Ss 4 OE S| ee ars 60 | 14] 20) )--:-|| 56 ae|) 60: 
nine SS. 322: 44 | 48 | 60 Oba OSieaeale ace || 20 Jes ee | 48 60 
Maryland...--- BOW 481 G0) |e veal sea 1420" esol) 48: leone eae 60 
Massachusetts ASV 48 NOOuE = =| 56) | SS scale o—-|) 20 AS | Ooes| ho tales 60 
MA CIpaieM a sar ch oon Soon cE cece AB SS GD oe [este | no FE SE)" eo | ee ZN VE ie 908 eel | Ea 60 
Mirmnantaces ha Sos ke 50 | 48 | 60 DG ee eb de foe OeA LOO te feel 50] 60 
Mississippi Be oes 22) ZED |S ol Se Sel [ee ee 60 | 14 | 20 |...-] 48 Se4| i 
IVEISS cit een ok ne SoS een o- | 48°} 48, 160! | 66 |= eel: Jax see id || 20": 52 |- ae 60 
WUGin iit Se a a ee SAD | 4 1 COU ole gen leo a : 1S SOMES el oe le E 60 
Ie prasknbeser ses .b. ooeccapbascenn 60 | 48 | 48 | 60 | 56] 56 ].---|-..-| 14 | 20] 50 | 50 =|) 40 Mee oe | 60) 
INGVAGA SF See cne = -2asa= =e GO 148 \ 48 GONE o2o|- tac) = ee tA OU eee D0) aes eee le 60 
New Hampshire. .- Se AB AB lentes crm ----| 58 | 60 |----| 20 2A Re || aaee |e 60 
ISiGU SUS 2 Sone es eae Bae Weis hn BE Ce (Be Ws (a | a 48 Seems oO 
New Mexico...- : 2548) 60 [Poe eae een = 14 | 20 Bo eo lees deecinO0) 
New York..--- 7B IEE 0) ee a fe a Ps | | 20 |- 1258) |B ee ee 60 
North Carolina...-.-- 48 | 48 | 60 | 30 |-- 60 14 | 20 | 44 | 50] 50 |----| 50] 60 
North DakODas.-2-s-sonr5---2-- Be B05 Un |e 83a) (ss) |S |S Bees eee 20 | 30 | 42 |-.-..]-..-]----] 60 
TOR ae, ae aa See ee pee ae EE ASA AS COM cea aoe as aed |eaecl aan Aba OO Weaeclece 60 
OMe tite) be oe ee ae ao GO} 48 |. 48.4 GONE 22e]-5--|-22% ---| 14 | 20 | 48 | 52 |-.. Ps 60 
Ore Ole eee Joe = oe ern ne se Ne hg ee | | a te ee Oh BBE oy |e re 60 
[Risch hho) hee ea a a 45 | 47 | 60 Z 14 | 20} 50 | 48] 50 |-.---| 50] 60 
Riodetsiand... 22. cs-dawes en BAB | ASel60) (ece-|-4-eleseall-aae f= OD) ese eS eotalea re ae BOLD 
South Carolina Bee] 0) | ABalG0 |) BO eae ane! 14 (20 |) 42: 1150 | 50) |. =.]), 04] «60 
isteveud val Flee) 7 een Slee ee lps AR 481 GO| OO ae \e ade a--|) 141) 20, |-50)|| 52 22l| 40 Neon) G0) 
Tennessee 60 | 48:1) Goi 30 |2- 2-3. -|-2--| D4 20 || .42. | 50) |). 60}. 150)! 60, 
erage. . Tt A Ge bce e el ste oh OO! Veet OO dawns all Se Wee nfl sive cals HO 
Vermont... 28 PAS, Bale tease ele awed tees =|iciad 48 50 | 60 
Virginia eR LEM 14 | 20 48 -| 57 | 60 
NVASHINCLOU Sem caen peace n see ae Eee oll ectacl es tecloasslis. a> aterwloemaliaae GR wee Nae) 
West Virginia xase|'50:148:) 160 14 | 20 | 57 | 52 |. 60 
Wis COtISiTIPP Ste nes on we oe 44 | 48 | 60 |.. - 14 | 20 |.-.-| 50 60 


1 Not defined. 
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TABLE 324.—Commodities for which bushel weights have been established—Continued. 


w 

State. e 

Oo 

qd 

~ 

A 
Federal statutes’ 2 o- osace ee seale- Ss 

Alabamas.cancsewsccotese cours: 70 
Arkansas eee 


California 


Kentucky 
Maite ae ssas- ss 


Mississippi....... 
Missouri 
Montana 


Nebraska. . 
Nevada...... 
New Hamps 2 
New Jersey...... 


Penrisy vania.s- tas eee eres eae 
Hh Ode Island ease oes ase sae = 5 


Wiroinini cee cesses Soc tandGee nats aee 
Washington. 22.8 s.-ssesssseenaealsens 
West Virginia. 
Wisconsin 


: 


Cotton seed. 


| Shelled. 


- 
‘i 


Popeorn 
(in ear). 
Popcorn 
(shelled). 


a island 
seed. 


ie 


36 


-| 44 | 30 | 35 


eed (lin- 
seed), 


| Flaxs 


Hickory nuts. 
Kafir corn. 


1 Not defined. 
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TABLE 324.—Commodities for which bushel weights have been established—Continued. 


State. 


IM GSSAOHMISCUUS atomic es see nen cece te 


LV BYGISS Vacs Wo eee See es ats 


Minis Ola seoes «nae ate nee 
Mississippi - 
MUISS OMT seen ee eco ne eae 


New Hampshire... 
New Jersey.....- 
New Mexico. 


PP QING IVETE yao oe aetna ee crate aes 
Rhode islandwees 02> ixc0522---es5 6 2 


al es 
ays 
eae) 
a | a a | 3 
a r= wn 3 a 3 8 z 
A = i a 5 a| 8 | o> 
S$1/Ss/8/s|/2i/e)5)8 
Bie la le |e le lel 
50 -| 50 | 60 | 50 | 60 |....]-- 
oe see) OOM cel! GON) Ob: Ila. <2 
-| 60 Sh GD OO de ass 
ral ees Ss 010 |e ae 
seal OUMke ses) OO ba: [40 
56 |....] 40'] 60 | 56 |..-- 
e- =o) (GO fe= - 160: 155.) 43 
eee OMe 60) 502). 22- 
58 | 60 |- 60 | 50 | 45 
SOM Sssces 60 | 50 | 45 
45 | 60 | 48 | 60 | 50 |-.-- 
-| 45 | 60 | 52 | 60] 50 |---- 
Set OOM eI OD. O0! nee 
58 | 60 |- 60 | 54 | 44 
cael (GO) i= 60) 60 |. 5-- 
48 | 20 | 58 | 60 |----| 60 | 54) 44 
ae See OO) (e2e) G0) | O60}. =. 
22 | 45 | 60 |----| 60 | 55 |- 
24 |..--| 60 60 | 54 |. 
48 | 60 -| 60°} 56 |}. 
. 45 | 60 GONE 
22 | 45 | 60 | 48 | 60 | 50 
Poe hac sil C0. --| 60 | 50 
20 | 58 | 60 -| 60 | 54 
| Re!) 60 | 54 |. 
22 | 48 | 60 -| 60 | 50 
eo een fe GOH S41... 
22 | 56 | 60 | 64 | 56 | 56 | 45 
Bete ees (Wad) -| 60 | 46 | 44 
z= ech OO | 00! |) 60°} 50: | -- 
22 | 48 | 60 60 | 55 |. 
Ee eee Ponte GON ose 
48 | 22 | 50 | 60 | 64 | 60 | 54 | 45 
48 60 60! | 54 je 
23 | 36 | 60 | 64 | 60 | 50 ]---- 
72110 ee las) 60! || AGI esse 
23 | 56 | 60 | 64 | 60 | 50]-.-.-- 
sees 60) Da ee- 2 
20 | 58 | 60 | 48 | 60 | 54 |---. 
et fae (ERS ere 60 | 56 |-.-.- 
Be aaa] (00) (eet, OOOOH |= 
-| 48 | 60 |----| 60 | 54 | 45 


1 Not defined. 


50 


50 


| Timothy seed. 


| Tomatoes. 


“50 


50 


see seeeeeeeeee | Wheat. 


7 a Lo ———— = 
15 F ; aoe : 
” ae 
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Abecahber use in making binder twine. 2......2...-2-<0ec0esececceecccceonc 359 
Ae lage  welue and waehdeii od. 20 lfeeas Soy Uo aso kkk bos cle cwecmece cose 175, 176 
Accounts, cotton warehouse, importance, suggestions. ..................... 426-427 
Accredited-herd, plan in tuberculosis eradication article, by J. A. Kiernan 215-220 
Acetone, demand for war uses, and wood used in making................... 321-322 
Acids, use in soft drink, composition and quantities..................-...-.-. 120 
Pei Ast BIKA CTOWINE, MOLES. oo. nec pone nu opie bs dolce einer clevas ove 362 
Agava— 

cantala, growing in Philippines, fiber quality, etc ........ Sct Aes seat one 363 

fourcroydes. See Henequen. : 

sisalana. See Sisal. 

Agents, county, need of knowledge of forest conditions. ................... 325-326 
Agricultural— 

Advisory Committee, National, personnel and work..................... 20 

colleges, list with locations and presidents. .......-...--------2+-+---. 443-445 

conditions, ignorance concerning................---- ee en eee 9-11 

products— 

SxpPOUEmaC Al OLOMBLALISULCI NE ae oso eo et miecile oe oo Sei ee er eae 644-646 

foreign trade, total imports and exports, 1852-1918...........-....... 642 

a Oninandvex Onis aStabinit Cas = Meee Oe Seeing een we 627-665 

LIMP ONS hOos =! Ole Selected lish x. ks cu 3 iio MIS eo eietd 2oteta ae eetere 647-649 

SURIH INES, Tanne cle Nave eee — ee ee Oe ee ae en ee UR eee are etra 667-726 
Agriculture— 

Department, emergency work.......-..----------- Se ee 23-24, 71-72 
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mum pEersienraced in. py COUNtTICs=. 25-22. 2 -ayt ei ede seyer Screw aise 714 

official agencies, cooperation in food production increase. ........-.-..--. 19-21 

pectetary, recommend ahons!.ooc.cc- 5 -caern nee a nec ass 58, 68, 69, 70, 71, 72 

EUD NP ech SAS Aa on ROS aU ADEs OOS R Oe ES ORES OOO BOT DoS 9-73 
State omer isamcharreoilist..see oe oe ta aio tee osc icjara 5.0 tates ets die 445-446 
stimulation, cooperation of official agencies... 2-2... cece cieeels oie cies sie = 19-23 
Aastinjaileenane soutay oxeill Kerns), Sy onolp bice,6 leis ao Oo Se oa Oe ae oo ee somo cero. 319, 320-321 
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Alcohol, wood— 

enaanddOn Warm UL OSES 20 me eee aera = oie ere n= w= sted ellie = ere 322 

QUE) SAE GE. = eco ob eben pe bodes sae oOSe a DeRanAan ase aa ae ape snore 638 
Alfalfa— 

enyeepricestonglarun sl OVA NOUS! 522 tee epee inlet feeieicl= ee tliat nininsn(e rein 526 

Becd mip uate lewier Clibis sa. ict serie =item = a> 2 PEE coo as ec  =,<i16 723 
PAN OTIC s nO POLS RA LA UIStLCS ae 12 =lostelelee ela © =e ernie 2 ein ie a seme nnetie 632, 647 
Aniinal— 

diseases; control work. -~ .- =. Mp <2 sees 225 ne we ee ees a tiene 26-28, 72 

Industry Bureau— 
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Work in meat supply imcrease. -.--...------+-+-------+---+-+---- 23, 24-31 

roducts— 

: exports, statistics........- Woes as cee teshsusses se teey-.2e-- 685-636, 643 
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BuabishiCh ete tees wae Se tae ees os Pe eae ete 591-595, 606-611, 618-622 
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breeding, prices, 1918, highest on record.....---..-- sete t eee e eee e eres 89 

diseased, destruction at quarantine station.....-.....------ wt eteeseeeees : 243 

PATTON A Vey CLS GUESS rere open ene sensi DISS LaPG alien) Sie Sarg mais 222 «aya ininis bee 587-626 

inspection and condemnations. ........---------+-+-+-+++++eeeeeeeeeees 30-31 

live— 
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Animals—Continued. Page. 
meat, number slaughtered under Federal inspection, 1907-1918.....-.-- ee O20 
predatory, extermiima tions s:n.5 = ars Spe ates sc ee eto hee ate eet ee 28-29 
pure-bred, prices, 1918, highest on record Poe. fase SS aI eo ater ae: Sees 289 
slaughtered, condemnations for disease.......-.---------+-+--2+222---22- "625-626 

See also Cattle; Goats; Hogs; Horses; Sheep. 

Appeals, grain grading, work of SUPCrVisOls. 55. sie oe ee 339-340, 342 

Appendix: 2.05: «2awiciva aauindetde fo 2026 fete oa ew ean tae a oe ae 443-726 
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acreage, commercial, regional distribution, map .------------------------- 370 
Albemarle Pippin, same as the Yellow Newton... 00! a eee 372 
Baldwin, growing ‘commercially, localities’ ete ae <5 ee Slots 
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Spitzenburg, growing commercially, localities, ete 227-2 eee eee 375 
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Apples— 

alow New England belt, commercial production........------------- 371 
bushel weights. ..-....-. Shoes Ses tel eter ree tee ee eee 723, 726 
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Statistics) A525. 2 ane Goat Soe See en ee ee 639, 645, 656 
prices On’ farm, 1910-1918 S095. xe ss 2le Ae ee eee d47 
production— 

commercial, by States, and by tegions sess: = === =e eee ee 545-548 

increasing importance. ---. =o odteea de eee oe eee ee 367-369 
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varieties, production, by States: <-=-—- see eee 548 

Apricots;ex ports, statistics? 2.25: Suess es aa ee a ee 639, 656 

Arable land— 
areaand location ::<2 2223554553 See aad eae SS 433-441 
total and: classes: 2427.08.22 Sasso ses Sons eee See ee ee 438 

Arcols. | inaports, bats anten caret oe Seer eee 629, 643, a 

Avazona, Korests, National,aresi?!a2:.<432.,.84 dene ee ee 

Arkansas— 
apple growing, localities, varieties, and production -..............- 370, 373, aie 
Cypress Creek drainage district racreage:-22-- 52-205) =e 2 ae 
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Ash lumber, value and sseas..). 2s 2-0 «dc hc uecis okt 318, 320-321 
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meats? 2 S2ccr Shs fork ee Se se Cree 379-398 

Back, E. A., article on ‘‘How weevils get into beans”’.....................- 327-334 

Bacon, imports, statistics .c.2: 2c. HI ee Ree ee 628, 651 

Bag limits, PAME: DITIK. oc il poa shee o owes cies ae meee eee ee 311 

BAKER, O. K., and H. M. Srrona, article on “Arable land in the United 

Stites. ds faeces Rie eee be ie ce wala cers oot a ee 433-441 

Bananas, imports, statistics. J. 2... < 0-5-5 oes eee eee ee ree 631, 651, 663 

Banks; aid'in ‘dairy work, Grove City, Pas. 22 oe ee eee 157-159 

Barberries, description. 22 cect <2 So ee a ee ee 89, 90, 91 

Barberry — a 
and related ‘plants, list. ...2)..2 san - «hemes onsen eee eee 91 
and the black stem rust, article by E. C. Salas SEES See hae SCE 75-100 
common— 

eradication for control of black stem rust.................--.---ee-- 88-100 

origin, distribution, and. spread: : =<... 5... 0 60a sae 92-93 
dwarf, description, cS) Cl Se er ee eee hn 6 So Sa Ae eat sic 89 
eradication— 

directions-25 <4.t pees o atarain nin aR EE Soe ee LLRs 100 
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